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Preface. 



It is a comtaon subject of complaint among amateur florists, 
that the directions for the culture of flowers given in works on 
Gardening, are scattered through so many different volumes, 
and mixed with so inany other matters, as to be of com- 
paratively little use to the possessors of small gardens. 
Having felt this inconvenience myself, it occurred to me that 
a dictionary of the English and botanic names of the most 
poptdar flowers, with directions for their culture, would be 
us^ul ; and the result is the present volume. The botanic 
names are accented, to'shdw on which syllable the emphasis is 
^ to be laid ; and every sellable must be pronounced, whether 
accented or not. Wheu^Mie ^(^nt is aciite, thus : 4, it signifles 
that the consonant foUo^pShg'the vowel is to be taken into 
the syllable ; and when the accent is grave, thus : h, that the 
vowel finishes the syllable. Thus Anth^llis is pronounced 
An-thyl-lis, and amiii,ta, ar-ma-ta ; whiie, as a proof that 
every syllable is pronounced, Agive is called A-ga-vd, and 
Amphicome, Am-fic-o-md. 

As this was the only one of my works in which any assist- 
ance was given to me by my late deeply lamented husband, it 
may be interesting to my readers to know, that he wrote the 
whole of the articles on Borders, Climate, Conservative Walls, 
Draining, Edgings, Fences, Flower (hardens, Gravel Walka^ 
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Hotbeds, Levelling, Planting, Pleasure Grounds, Reserve 
Ground, Rock-work, Seats, Shrubbery, Single Trees, Sowing 
Seeds, Tallies, Tan, Walls, and Water, and part of several 
other articles ; besides having read over and revised the whole 
of the first and second editions. 

The Appendix to the work was suggested by Lord Murray, 
of Edinburgh ; to whom I am imder very great obligations 
for the valuable assistance he has rendered me, both by his 
own letters and by those he has forwarded to me from a lady, 
a friend of his, and from Mr. James Mac Nab, which have 
been of great use to me in affording hints as to the subjects 
most likely to be useful in the Appendix. 

Notwithstanding the large sale of the work (which has ex- 
ceeded twenty-five thousand copies,) it has never been stereo- 
typed ; but every new edition has been carefully revised, and 
descriptions of new plants and of new discoveries in floriculture 
have been added, so as to bring the whole down completely to 
the present day. 

J. W. Loudon. 

Bayswatek, 

January IK/i, 1858. 



PREFACE TO EIGHTH EDITION. 



HoRTicuLTUEB like other Arts does not stand still, <an(l 
perhaps it is more progressive than most ; for not a year 
passes in which improvements on existing plants are not 
effected at home, and fresh introductions made from abroad. 
Six years have elapsed since the last edition of this work 
appeared ; and the impression, though a large one, having 
been completely exhausted, the publishers finding that a fresh 
one was urgently demanded, confided its preparation to me. 
Well executed in the first instance, and carefully brought up 
to the time as each fresh edition was required, the task has 
been lighter than would have otherwise been the case . Each 
article has been carefully revised, and such additions made as 
seemed necessary as far as the limits of the work would per- 
mit ; by confining some subsidiary matters within narrower 
limits (without however omitting anything of real import- 
ance), I have been enabled to do so without adding to the 
cost of the work, or, I believe, in the least impairing its 
usefulness. That it is free from errors I cannot «bS&t:t£v — 
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despite of every care no work is — ^but I trust that these will 
be found of so trivial a nature that they will meet with the 
kind indulgence of the public, in whose hands I now leave it. 
That it may conduce to the cultivation of all that is beautiful, 
and all that is good, is the earnest wish of 

Charles Edmonds. 

Chiswick House, 

December f 1864. 
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ABELTA. 

A BE^LTA, — Caprifolihcea, — This 
-^ genus was discovered in China 
as long back as 1818, by Dr. Abel, 
in honour of whom it was named ; 
bat it was little known in Enrope, 
though several species were after- 
wards discovered, till 1844, when 
Mr. Fortune sent over plants of 
Abilia rwpistrU^ which he found 
growing among some rocks on the 
Chamoo Hills. It is a pretty little 
plant, with fragrant flowers, some- 
what resembling those of the sweet- 
scented Daphne, but not remarkably 
beautiful. Another species {A, uni- 
fibra) is an evergreen shrub, with 
whitish flowers, which appear in July. 
It was introduced by Messrs. Stan- 
dish and Noble, in 1 851, and seems 
hardy. There is another species of 
the genus, which was introduced in 
1842, under the name of Veahlia 
JUmbUnda, from Mexico, which has 
long rose-coloured flowers, closely 
resembling those of the honeysuckle, 
to which, indeed, it is nearly allied, 
but which are produced singly. The 
plant itself is a pendulous shrub, 
and it requires a warm greenhouse. 
It grows freely, strikes readily from 
euttings, and flowers during the 
greater part of the summer. 



ABUTILON. 

A'brttb. — Legumindsas. — The 
Wild Liquorice {^A. precatoritu) is 
a pretty climbing stove plant, which 
requires a strong beat to throw it 
into flower. The seeds, which are 
poisonous, are scarlet and black, and 
are sometimes made into necklaces 
for children. 

Abu'tilon. — MalvhrecB. — There 
is a very beautiful jn*eenhouse plant 
called AbiuUon atrihtunif or Sida 
picta, that deserves a place in every 
collection. It is a native of Brazil, 
and half-shrubby, with vine-like 
leaves, and bell-shaped flowers of a 
bright yellow, strongly veined with 
scarlet, which hang down on long 
slender stalks. The plant should be 
grown in a pot, a quarter filled with 
broken potsherds to insure perfect 
drainage, in a light sandy loam ; an; I 
it should be trained toa slight frame ; 
or it may be planted in the open air, 
and trained against a wall or trellis, 
as it is nearly hardy, and only re- 
quires protection from frost. It is 
sometimes also grown in a stove, 
where it flowers abundantly, if 
allowed plenty of moisinre, though 
the whole plant is much weaker than 
when grown in a cooler temperature. 
There are several very beautiful 
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species of this genns, some of which 
are generally found in the nurseries, 
under the name of Sida. One of the 
handsomest kinds is called A btUUon 
vitifdliunif or Sida vitifdlia, from 
its vine-shaped leaves. It is a noble- 
looking shrub, growing about six feet 
high, "with amass of large purplish or 
lilac flowers. It is a native of Chili, 
and may be grown in the open ground, 
with a slight protection ; or in a con- 
servatory. The flowers are much 
darker under glass, and sometimes 
become nearly white when the plant 
is grown in the open air. A . paonice- 
fldrOf which has been only lately in- 
troduced from Brazil, has its flowers 
of a deep rose dblour. The best soil 
for it is a mixture of heath -mould and 
silver sand. Another new species, 
called AbutUon inslgne, has white 
flowers veined with crimson. All 
the Abutilons are subject to attacks 
from the red spider, and require 
frequent syringing to keep them in 
health. 

AcA^ciA. — Leguminbgce, — Most 
persons understand by the word 
Acacia, tall trees with pea-flowers, 
which are natives of North America, 
and quite hardy in the open air of 
Bngland. These trees, however, are 
the Locust trees, oi false Acacias, and 
belong to the genns Robinia. The 
true Acacias (which were placed in 
the genus Mimosa by Linnaeus) are 
what are called Wattle trees in 
Australia, with flowers like balls or 
spikes of down ; and, as they require 
protection from the firost in England, 
they are generally treated, in this 
country, asgreenhouse shrubs. Above 
three hundred species have been in- 
troduced, but only about thirty are 
in cultivation in British nurseries, 
and nearly all these have been figured 
in the botanical periodicals. By far 
the greater part of the Acacias grown 
in Bngland are natives of New Hol- 
land, and most of these are nearly 



hardy ; but some are from the East 
Indies and Arabia, and most of them 
require a stove. Nearly all the 
kinds are evergreen ; and the Aus- 
tralian species are very valuable in 
greenhouses, because they are in 
flower during winter. In the open 
ground they flower in March, April, 
May, and June. The folio wing kinds 
are the most common of the Austra- 
lian Acacias in British nurseries : — 
A. armdla, a most useful plant for 
windows and balconies, from its har- 
diness, its compact, simple, dark- 
green leaves, or phyllodia, and the 
great abundance of its yellow ball- 
like flowers; A. alaia, a curious 
species, with winged stems ; A. 
decipierUf with small angular leaves ; 
A, diffusa, a dwarf plant with small 
flowers ; A . floribunda, flowers yel- 
low, numerous, fragrant; A. hybfi- 
rfa, very fragrant; A, longifblia, 
with very long leaves, and the flowers 
not in balls, but in long close spikes ; 
A . pubiscenSf a very elegant species 
with drooping branches, bipinnate 
leaves, and the ball-like flowers dis- 
posed in racemes ; A. pulchella 
major, flowers bright golden yel- 
low ; A. nigricans, with blackish - 
green foliage ; A . verticilldta, with 
the leaves like spines, and disposed 
in whorls ; A. lophdntha, with bi- 
pinnate leaves, and long spike-like 
whitish flowers; A. dealbdta, the 
A. afflnis of some botanists, re- 
markable for the delicacy of its 
fuliage, and the whitish^ bloom 
which covers its trunk and branches; 
A. spectdbilis, remarkable for the 
immense number of its yellow balls 
of flowers, which is nearly allied to 
A. dealb&ta, butrequires rather more 
heat; A. virgata, about three feet 
high, branches slender, leaves entire, 
flowers in February and March, and 
desirable on this account ; and A . 
melandxylon, the Black Wood, or 
Black Wattle of the Australians, 
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the dUated petioles or phyllodia of 
which look like leaves, with the real 
leaves, which are bipinnate, attached 
to their extremities. Of the other 
kinds of Acacia, the hardiest are A, 
accmthocdrpa, a native of Mexico, 
with pale pink flowers, and spiny 
pods ; and A. JtUibHsHn, the Silk 
tree, a native of Persia, and one of 
the most beautifol small trees that 
can be imagined; the flowers are 
like long silk tassels, and they vary 
from a pale pink or rose-colour, to 
a delicate lilac; bnt they seldom 
attain perfection in the open air in 
England, for want of heat in our 
summers, though they are extremely 
beautiful in lUly. Of the stove 
species, the handsomest are A, ape- 
cidsct. A, grandifldra, A. Hoiutdnij 
and A, acdndens; and they should 
all be kept in the coolest and most 
airy part of the stove. A . vira, the 
Gum Arabic tree. A, Cdtechu, from 
the unripe pods of which is made the 
substance cadled Terra Japonica, and 
A, Senegal, the Gum Senegal tree, 
are only interesting for their pro- 
ducts. 

All the kinds of Acacia require to 
be grown in sandy loam, or in a mix- 
ture of sand, peat, and leaf-mould, 
well drained. They are generally pro- 
pagated by imported seeds (though 
some of the species have ripened seed 
in this country) ; and the seeds are 
sometimes two, or even three years 
in the ground, before they come up. 
To hasten their vegetation, they may 
be flfteeped in very hot water, and left 
in the water for several days, or in 
oxalic add and water, and sometimes 
even boiled for a minute or two ; or 
a little bit may be cut or scraped off 
just at the soar on the seed ; and 
when prepared by any of these modes, 
they will generally come up in about 
a week or a fortnight. Acacias may 
also be propagated by cuttings ; but, 
as these are rather difficult to strike, 



they should be put into a pot filled 
with pure white sand, covered closely 
with a bell-glass, and then plunged 
into a hotbed. The tenderer species 
may also be grafted on A. dealb&ta, 
A. loph4ntha, and A. melandxylon, 
which appear to be the hardiest kinds. 
These three species will generally 
spring up again from the root, when 
killed down to the ground by frost ; 
and whenever this is the case with 
any plants, it indicates that the plants 
may be propagated by cuttings of the 
roots, which is frequently done with 
these Acacias. All the roots of the 
Australian species of Acacia smell 
like Garlic, and this smell is very 
perceptible on entering a room where 
any of these plants are kept, if it has 
been shut up for a few days. For 
this reason, when Acacias are kept 
in a greenhouse adjoining the living- 
rooms of a house, care should be 
taken to give the house abundance 
of ventilation ; and this is also very 
conducive to the health of the plants. 
They all require frequent washing 
and syringing of the foliage, as they 
are very liable to be attacked by 
insects, particularly the mealy bug 
and scale. If the scales are al- 
lowed to harbour on the old wood, 
the young broods issue from beneath 
them in vast numbers towards the 
younger parts of the tree ; the bark 
should l^erefore be always kept 
clear by means of a brush with soft 
soap and warm water. 

Aoa'oia— See Robi'na and Mi- 
mosa ; as plants belonging to these 
generaareoften called Acacia, though 
they differ widely from the true 
Acacias both in the structure and 
appearance of their flowers, and in 
their habit of growth. 

Aoa'mthus. — A canthacece. — Per- 
ennial plants, natives of the warm 
parts of Europe, two of which, A, 
m6lli8 and A, 8pinbsu8, deserve a 
place in every collection, from their 
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stately appearance, and from the 
legend of their leaves having j^iven 
the first idea of the capital of the 
Corinthian order of architecture. All 
the kinds of Acanthus req uire a sandy 
soil, and a good deal of room ; and 
they are all readily increased by 
division of the root, and by seeds. 
The situations most suitable for a 
large plant of Acanthus are near a 
Btone seat on a lawn ; at the foot of 
a block of stone introduced among 
rock work ; or among classical ruins, 
such as those at Virginia Water, 
Windsor, &c. 

A'oABUS. — A genus of small in- 
sects or mites. A'^carus teldrius, the 
red spider, is one of the most trouble- 
some of all insects to gardeners, par- 
ticularly in the bark stove, as it 
breeds in the bark. When first 
hatched, this little creature is 
scarcely perceptible, as its colour is 
of a yellowish green, and it spins 
its web on the under side of the 
leaves. As it gets older, it becomes 
of a brownish red. It has eight 
legs, and belongs to the spider 
fehmily; but it is provided with 
a kind of proboscis or rostrum, with 
which it sucks the juices of the leaves 
it lives upon, and soon renders them 
sickly and of a yellow hue, by de- 
priving them of their parenchyma ; 
thus spoiling both fruit and flowers, 
as neither can be properly nourished 
by the sap without the assistance of 
this green colouring matter of the 
leaves. It is very difficult to de- 
stroy this insect, as tobacco-smoke, 
and the other remedies generally 
used against it, appear to have very 
little effect. Sprinkling with cold 
water will sometimes destroy it ; 
but as the insect is generally pro- 
duced by keeping the plants too 
hot, too dry at root, and not allow- 
ing them sufficient air, the best 
remedy appears to be to set all the 
hothouse plants in the open ground 



during the months of July and Au- 
gust, plunging the pots in a bed of 
dung, decayed leaves, or tan, and 
well ventilating and cleaning the 
houses while they are empty. 

AcHiLLE^A. — Compositce, — The 
plants belonging to this genus are 
known under their English name of 
Milfoil. Most of them have no great 
beauty, but they are of very vigorous 
growth, and will thrive in any soil or 
situation, bearing eithersmokeorcold 
without any visible change. They 
are also suitable plants for balconies 
or boxes, as they are not easily in- 
jured either by too much watering, 
or by being kept too dry. The most 
ornamental of the vigorous-growing 
kinds are Achillea tomentdsaf the 
woolly Milfoil, with yellow flowers, 
and A, tanacetifblia, with red flowers. 
Of the more delicate species, -4. Cla- 
venncBf the silvery-leaved Milfoil, 
with large white flowers, is a very 
pretty Uttle plant for roekwork. 
A. aireOf which scarcely grows half 
a foot high, and has rich yellow 
flowers, which it produces in great 
profusion, is very suitable for edgings 
to beds and borders. All the species 
grow freely in any soil that is tolerably 
dry ; and they are all readily increased 
by division of the root. 

AcHiME^NRS. — Scrophuldnnce, — 
The plants belonging to this genus 
are, generally speaking, highly orna- 
mental perennials, with very showy 
flowers ; natives of South or Central 
America, and require artificial heat 
in Europe. They have tuberous 
roots covered with scales, and funnel- 
shaped flowers ; that is, their flowers 
have a very narrow tube, and a 
broad spreading limb. The first 
species known in British gardens 
was first called CyriUa pulchilla, 
and afterwards Trevird,na cocclnea. 
It is a native of Jamaica, and was 
introduced in 1778. In 1841, 
tobers of some other species of the 
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same genus were sent to England 
from Guatemala, when it was dis- 
covered thattbe Jamaica species bad 
originally been called Achimeneshj 
Dr. Patrick Browne, wbo first de- 
scribed it ; and hence that name was 
given to the genus. The derivation 
of the name is unknown, but it is 
supposed to signify a plant that does 
not like wintry weather. The first 
three of the following sx>ecies were 
introduced by Mr. Hartweg, from 
Guatemala, in 1841 and 1842 : — A. 
rbseOf with flowers resembling those 
of A. cocclnea, but longer and of a 
deep rose colour; A. longifldi'O^ a 
very handsome species, the flowers 
of which have an exceedingly large 
rich dark- blue limb, and a very 
narrow pinkish tube, the back of the 
limb being also pinkish ; and A . 
pedwncvXhtaf which has flowers with 
a lai'ger tube and smaller limb than 
any of the other species ; they are 
orange and scarlet, marked with rows 
of crimson spots. A. grandifidra 
was introduced in 1843 ; in shape 
the flowers resemble those of A. 
longifldra, but the limb is a rich 
purplish crimson : this plant is a 
native of Mexico. A, muLtijldra is 
a native of Brazil, introduced in 
1840, and has flowers resembling in 
shape those of A. pedunculd,ta, but of 
a most beautiful lilac, with a sort of 
fringe round the margin of the limb ; 
and A, hirsiUay introduced from 
Guatemala in 1843, has the flowers 
of a deep rose-colour, with a yellow 
mouth spotted with crimson, and in 
shape between those of A. rosea 
and A. pedunculata. 4- P^^^s was 
first discovered by Mr. Hartweg, in 
Mexico, in 1838 ; but unfortunately 
none of the roots which he sent home 
arrived in a living state. On his 
return to Mexico, however, in 1845, 
he was so fortunate as to discover the 
plant again ; and living plants of it 
reached England in the spring of 



1846. The flowers are extremely 
ornamental, resembling those of A. 
longifldra, but being of a very dark 
and rich purple, with a tinge of crim- 
son ; and the edges of the petals being 
somewhat undulated. The roots, 
which resemble bundles of small 
scales, Mr. Gordon observes, in the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society^ 
should be separated, *' at least all 
those scales which will part from 
each other freely, and be, as it were, 
sown on the surface of the soil in the 
pots ; the pots should be filled with a 
lightfibry heath-soil, andasmall por- 
tion of well-decayed dung should be 
mixed with the finer portions of the 
soil for top covering. The scales 
and ci'own-ends of the roots, which 
sometimes will not sepai ate, should 
be covered about a quarter of an inch 
in def th, and then the pots containing 
tbem should be placed in a melon or 
cucumber pit, or any other structure 
where there isa moderate bottom heat 
and rather moist atmosphere. " The 
young plants will begin to appear in 
about ten days, and when two inches 
high they should be transplanted. 
All the species require the same 
treatment. When the stems die 
down, which they do after flowering, 
the tubers must be kept quite dry 
during the winter, or till such time 
as it is desirable to start them into 
fresh growth, which may be as early 
as January, and successionally tiU 
the end of May. Previously to their 
being placed in heat, the tubers 
should be repotted in light, rich soil, 
and the pots plunged in a hotbed. 
When the plants begin to gi'ow they 
should be removed to a warm green- 
house, till their flower-buds are 
formed; after which, all the kinds, 
except A. coccinea and A. peduncu- 
llkta, may be placed in a common 
greenhouse, or in a living-room, to 
flower. A. longifldra is by far the 
handsomest and the b&xdieaX.*, mA\\>^ 
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tbickened roots are more like scaly 
bulbs tban tubers. A. peduncuUta 
and A. birsiita have tbe peculiarity 
of forming little bulbs in the axils 
of their leaves, particularly if kept 
in a moist heat. The varieties which 
have been obtained from the origi- 
nally introduced species are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and many of 
them very splendid. When growing, 
they all require a moist but well- 
drained soil, with a humid atmos- 
phere of the temperature of between 
60" and 75* ; and they must be 
carfefully shaded from hot sun. — 
For the culture of A. coccfnea, see 
Trevira'ua. 

Aooni'tum. — RanunculdcecB. — 
Monkshood and "Wolfsbane. — Her- 
baceous perennials, chiefly natives of 
Europe, but partly of North America 
and Japan. They are all hardy in 
British gardens, and they are gene- 
rally tall-growing handsome plants, 
producing an abundance of dark- 
blue, purple, or yellow flowers. They 
will all grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and are readily increased 
by division of the roots, which are 
generally tuberous, or by seeds. All 
the species are more or less poisonous, 
the poison being strongest in theroot. 
Like all plants which grow with tall 
erect stems, and producetheir flowers 
in terminal spikes, they are only suit- 
able for growing in borders in large 
gardens, or for clumps on a lawn. 
The species may be divided into two 
kinds : those with the helmet like a 
monk's cowl, which are called Monks- 
hood ; and those which have an 
elongated conical helmet, and are 
called Wolfsbane. Of this first divi- 
edon the handsomest species are A. 
NapilluSf the common Monkshood, 
with purple flowers; and^. A'ntho- 
ra^ the Tellow Monkshood. Of the 
Wolfsbane the handsomest species 
are A, harh^tumj with pale-yellow 
flowers, andii. cmstrdle^ a beautiful 



plant with dark purple flowers 
tipped with green, a native of the 
Carpathian Mountains ; A, japoni- 
cum has flowers of an intense azure 
blue, and flowering from September 
till November, is valuable on this 
account. 
Aconite, Winter. — See Era'n- 

THIS. 

ACROCLI^NUM R03EUM. — Com- 

p6siiai. — A native of South- West 
Australia, forming in this country 
a half-hardy annual, with bright 
rose-colour, everlasting flowers, and 
pale- green stems and leaves. 

A'CTNOS. — Labidtce, — A peren- 
nial plant somewhat resembling 
Thyme. A. vulgaris, the only 
ornamental species, is a native of 
Europe, not above six inches high, 
and of easy culture in any common 
soi|. 

Adam's Needlk.— See Yu'ooa. 

Adenoca'rpus. — LeguminbscB. — 
A genus of hardy shrubs, with yellow 
pea-flowers, resembling those of the 
Broom. These plants were formerly 
included in Cy'tisus. 
- Adeno'phora. — Campanulhceo!, 
— Perennial plants with blue bell- 
shaped flowers, resembling the Cam- 
panulas. They require to be planted 
in rich but light soil, and are easily 
killed by much moisture. They are 
natives of Siberia, and are propa- 
gated by division of the root. 

Adb'smia Dec. — Legumindsce. — 
Herbaceous plants and shrubs with 
yellow pea-like flowers, growing 
freely in the open air in any com- 
mon soil. 

Adhato^9A. — A cdnthacece. — A 
Brazilian plant, with striking, 
showy flowers, some of the petals 
of which are of a rich dark purple, 
and others of a pure white. Intro- 
duced in 1855. 

Adia'ntum. — Cryptoghmia, — 
Maideuhair, beautiful ferns, remark- 
able for their slender, polished, wiry 
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stalks, as black as ebony, bearing 
liglit and graceful foliage, very use- 
ful for introducing into nosegays. 
A, pedatum may be grown in the 
open ground, in peat soil and in 
the shade ; the A, CapiUiLS-veneris, 
Venus's hair, also hai^y, is a native 
of Britain; A. tenerum, and A. 
trapeziforme, are species preferred 
for cultiyating in the stove, but re- 
quire the shaded side. 

Adlu^mia. — Fumaridcea. — A 
climbing biennial, with pinkish 
flowers like those of the Fumitory. 
It is a native of North America, and 
will grow in any common soil. The 
seeds should be sown in autumn, 
and the young plants kept in pots 
in a greenhouse or frame, for plant- 
ing out in spring. Thus treated, 
and trained to a trellis or wire 
frame, they will begin to flower in 
June, and will continue producing 
abundance of flowers during the 
whole summer. 

Ado^sib. — Jtanunciddeece, — 
Herbaceous plants with showy 
flowers, natives of Burope, of easy 
culture in any common soil. The 
most ornamental species are A. ver^ 
nali8f the spring flowering Adonis, 
a perennisd with bright-yellow 
flowers, which is quite hardy, and 
is easily increased by division of 
the root; and A, au/tumndlisj thje 
common annual F168 Addnis, or 
Pheasant*8 Eye, with dark crimson 
flowers. All the species will grow 
in any common garden-soil ; and 
the annual kinds should be sown 
in autumn, as they will stand the 
winter in the open air — or in Feb- 
ruary or March, as they are a long 
time before' they come up. The 
seeds will keep good several years. 

^cfDiUM.— *A kind of Fungus 
which is sometimes found on the 
leaves of pear-trees and other plants 
belonging to the genus P^rus. 

Mo^NixJii Wd>b, — Cr€U8uldce<B, 



— This is a new genus formed out of 
Sempervivum, of which S. arbdreum 
is taken for the type. Some of the 
species are very ornamental. They 
are all greenhouse plants, which 
require a warm dry situation in 
summer, and a cool place with very 
little water in winter ; and they 
grow best in wide, shallow pots, 
well drained with potsherds, and 
filled with a mixture of loam and 
old mortar, covered with fine sand. 

Ae'bides. — Orchidacea. — Stove 
epiphytes, natives of the East Indies, 
with whitish flowers that have the 
odour of the Tuberose . They should 
be grown on moss, and suspended 
from the rafters of a very damp 
hothouse. 

-^sohtna'nthus JacJs. : In- 
oarvi'llba Roxb. — Cyrtandrdcea. 
— Stove parasitical shrubs, growing 
four or five feet high, natives of 
India, where they are found in 
moist, shady woods, hanging from 
tree to tree, and producing large 
bunches of their showy orange, 
yellow, purple, scarlet, or vermilion 
flowers. Most of the species are verj 
ornamental, and more especially so 
Are A, grand\fioru8, pulcherfjavani- 
cuSf tricolor, Bosckianiu, speeiotus, 
LobbianuSy longifioruSj and ramo' 
siasimtu. They are very suitable 
for being grown in suspended 
baskets, from which they form 
charming pendent garlands. They 
should be grown in peat, or in vege- 
table mould and sand, and should 
be allowed abundance of heat and 
moisture. 

-^'scDLUS. — MscuLdcece. — Most 
of the Horse-chestnuts are too large 
trees to be admitted into a work like 
the present ; but the red-flowered 
Horse-chestnut {jE. ruhicdnda) and 
its varieties are seldom above twelve 
or fifteen feet high, and they are, 
therefore, very suitable for a shrub- 
bery. The most beautiful variety 
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is Whitley's Scarlet. These trees 
should be grown in a sheltered situa- 
tion, or they will not flower well. 
For the yellow-flowered Horse-chest- 
nut, see Pa Via. 
African Lilt.— See Aqapa'n- 

THUS. 

African Marigold. — See Ta- 
oe'tes. 

Agapa'nthus. — Hemerocalli- 
ddcecB. — The blue African Lily, A, 
umhelldUiLS, is a noble plant, with a 
bulbous root, somewhat resembliug 
that of a leek ; and it retains its 
leaves all the winter. There is a 
variety with striped leaves. A. 
Albidus has white flowers, but it 
does not differ from the common 
kind in any other respect, A. 
mdximvs has a very tall stem and 
narrow leaves, and the flowers, 
which are of an extremely dark 
blue, with a white stripe, form 
rather a small head in proportion to 
the great length of the stem. Both 
tbese last-named plants are, how- 
ever, probably only varieties of A, 
umbelldiu9. The following direc- 
tions are given in the Botanical 
Jiegister for February, 1843, for 
the cultivation of this genus : — 
** About the end of February, the 
plants should be fresh potted, in a 
mixture of rich loam and well- 
decomposed leaf mould, or well- 
rotted dung, and placed in a warm 
part of the greenhouse, where they 
will soon begin to grow freely. 
They will then require to be abun- 
dantly supplied with water, and 
about the end of May should be 
removed to the open air, if it is 
intended that they should flower 
out of doors. The pots should be 
placed in a sheltered situation, in 
large pans filled with water, so that 
one-third of the pots aie immersed ; 
or the pots may be placed by the 
side of a pond, and treated as sub- 
aquatic, in which situation they will 



flower freely during the summer. 
If they are retained in the green- 
house during the flowering season, 
they must have plenty of air and 
water, or they will become weak, 
and lose that beautiful deep -blue 
colour which usually distinguishes 
them. When they have done flower- 
ing in autumn, they should be gra- 
dually dried, by withholding water ; 
and finally, when the soil in the 
pots has become tolerably dry, and 
there is danger of frost, the pots 
should be removed for the winter, 
either into a cold pit, or under the 
staie of the greenhouse ; or they 
may be placed in a cellar : but then 
they must be kept very dry, and 
should be removed from such a 
situation as soon as they show signs 
of vegetation. These plants will 
also force freely, if well supplied 
with moisture and bottom-heat; but 
in that case the flowers become very 
pale. They are easily increased by 
dividing the old plant when in a 
dormant st»te. They seldom require 
shifting when once established, if 
supplied once or twice during the 
growing season with a little liquid 
manure." When properly treated, 
and kept in a greenhouse or living- 
room, or under a verandah, this 
plant will frequently send up a 
flower-stalk above three feet high, 
crowned with twenty or thirty heads 
of flowers,' which will come into 
blossom in succession ; and when 
grown in the open air, it forms a 
noble ornament to an architectural 
terrace, or a fine object on a lawn. 
When the roots have become so 
large as to require a pot of incon- 
venient size (for the roots must have 
plenty of pot-room), it is said that 
the bulb may be divided, and the 
strongest of the fibrous roots cut 
off, without injuring the plant, or 
preventing it from flowering. 

AGATHiBA AMELLOIDES, Or A. 
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C(EL£STis. — Compoisitce. — Green- 
house, or open ground in summer ; 
flowers nearly all the year, centre 
yellow, ray a beautiful azure blue. 

AqaVb. — AmarylUddcece. — Suc- 
culent plants from South America, 
of which one opecies, the American 
Aloe, A. americd/iiaj and a varie- 
gated-leaved variety of it, are old 
iu habitants of British gardens ; 
having been formerly kept in tubs, 
in the orangery or in some other 
house during winter, and set out 
daring summer. The large leaves 
I of the Agave render it by no means 
! adapted for a small greenhouse ; but 
: as it only requires protection from 
I frost, it may be kept during the 
I winter in a shed where there is very 
I little light, till summer, when it 
I maybe set out on a lawn or terrace, 
giving it very little water while in 
a state of repose. This mode of 
treatment may be applied to all 
succulent plants that are dormant 
during our winters. The American 
Aloe requires a rich loamy soil, and 
is increased by suckers. It was 
formerly supposed that it produced 
its candelabra-like blossoms only 
once in a hundred years ; but this 
is a vulgar error, as it sometimes 
produces its flowers, in hot coun- 
tries, in ten years —the period vary- 
ing to twenty, fifty, or even seventy 
yeare^ according to the climate and 
the care bestowed on the plant by 
the gardener. The flower-stem is 
frequently forty feet high, and the 
plant dies as suon as it has done 
flowering. The Aloe is a native of 
Mexico, and the other tropical parts 
of America ; but it has been almost 
naturalised in the south of Europe. 
In its native country a strong spirit 
is distilled from its sap ; the fibres 
of its leaves are used for thread, 
uid the feculent matter contained 
in its stem, fur soap ; an excellent 
starch is also made from it. A. 



Celsiana is a very fine species, 
which has recently flowered at Kew, 
and also with M. Cels at Paris. 
Its leaves are thick and fleshy, ten 
inches broad, and upwards of three 
feet long ; its flower-stem, straight, 
cylindrical, rises to the height of 
from eight to twenty-three feet ; 
flowers blue, appearing in suc- 
cession. 

Agu'ratuh. — Compositce. — 
Mexican annuals, with curious heads 
of small pale-blue flowers. The 
seeds should be sown in a warm 
border, in a light soil, in April, 
or on a hotbed in February. 

Agroste'mma. — Caryopkylldceas 
— The Rose Campion. — This genus, 
and that of Lychnis, have been so 
strangely mixed up together, that it 
is difficult to know what plants be- 
long to each. The showy greenhouse 
plant generally called Lychnis Bun- 
f/ednay and the pretty little annual 
L. LizHa, are now removed to Agro- 
stemma ; while, on the contrary, A. 
CceiH-Bdsa and A, Fids Jdvis have 
been taken from Agrostemma and 
given to Lychnis. The Corn-cockle, 
A, OithhgOf is also now Githdgo 
seyUum. ; but the Rose Campion is 
still called Agroatimma coronaria. 
All the species of the genus, both 
annuals and perennials, are quite 
hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon garden-soil. 

AiLANTUS. — XantJioxylacece. — 
The A. glandulostiSf native of 
Japan, although it grows to be a 
lofty tree, with a massive trunk, 
is nevertheless worthy of notice 
here, firstly, because its long pin- 
nated foliage is very elegant, and 
the tree is ornamental, even for 
small gardens, whilst young and 
till it become too large for the 
space ; and secondly, because its 
leaves supply food for the new 
species of Silkworm introduced 
and lately exhibited by Lady Doro- 
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thy Nevill, and said to be much 
hardier than the conunon one, pro- 
ducing a stronger fibre, though not 
quite 80 fine. The tree is perfectly 
hardy, and will grow in any ordi- 
nary soil not too wet and heavy ; 
easily propagated by seeds, or by 
cuttings of the roots. 

Air Plants. — See Obohideous 
Epiphttes. 

Ake^bla. — A slend^ everjireen 
shrub, a native of China, brought 
to England by Mr. Fortune. It is 
remarkable for having two distinct 
kinds of flowers on the same plant, 
differing in size, shape, and colour. 

Alate'rnus. — See Rha'mnus. 

Albu ^ca. — AsphocUIecB. — Pretty 
Cape bulbs, with white flowers, 
resembling the Star of Bethlehem. 
For culture, see Ornitho'galum. 

Alchemi'lla. — JRoaacece. — 
Lady's Mantle. — Hardy herbaceous 
plants, chiefly natives of the middle 
of Europe : of the easiest culture. 
The most ornamental species is A. 
cUpina, which seldom exceeds half 
a foot in height, with leaves of a 
deep green above, of a silky white- 
ness underneath, and with greenish- 
yellow flowers. It is admirably 
adapted fbr rockwork, or growing 
in pots. 

Alexandrian Laurel. — See 
Ru'sous. 

Au'sma. — Plantagineas* — A ge- 
nus of aquatic plants, with orna- 
mental flowers, several of which 
are natives of Great Britain. 

Alkanet.— The root of Dyers* 
Bngloss {Anchiisa tinctdria Lin.), 
which has the property of giving a 
fine red colour to oil, wax, and 
other similar substances. 

Alkekk'nqi. — See Nioa'ndra. 

Allama'nda. — Apoq/ndcece. — 
Stove shrubs, with splendid yellow 
convolvulus-shaped flowers. A . 
cathdrticOf a native of Guiana, a 
climbing plant, is the most com- 



mon species. It requires a light 
rich soil, kept frequently watered ; 
and it is increased by cuttings. 
Where a conservatory adjoins an 
orchideous house or stove, this 
Allamanda and other splendid stove- 
climbers may be planted in the 
hothouse and trained through a 
hole in the back wall into the con- 
servatory, in the cool air of which 
the flowers will be more brilliant, 
and more generally seen, than in 
the damp hot air necessary for the 
roots. A. SMUiif a native of 
Brazil, introduced in 1847, and A, 
neriifdlioy differ from most of the 
other species of the genus in being 
erect evergreen shrubs, flowering 
when about two feet high. 

A'llidm. — Aspkodelece. — The 
Garlic and Onion tribe, of which 
there are above a hundred and fifty 
species in cultivation, natives of 
Europe and America, some few of 
which are considered ornamental, 
and one, A, odi^uMf is sweet- 
scented. Among the ornamental 
species are A, Mdly, with yellow 
flowers ; A, descSndenSf with dark 
purple flowers ; A, incamatum 
with red flowers ; and A. Cowani, 
A, ChamcBmolyf and A, neapoHta- 
nunif with white flowers. All the 
species tiirive in any common soil, 
and are increased abundantly by 
ofbets from the bulbs. In a garden 
devoted exclusively to bulbs, the 
Alliums form a large and important 
group, from the great variety and 
different colours of the flowers ; bat 
they differ from almost all other 
oraamental plants, as they do not 
admit of being gathered and put 
into nosegays, on account of their 
unpleasant smel>. 

Allosu^rus. — Filices. — A genus 
of ferns, with short broad leaves, 
natives of Mexico and New Gra- 
nada. A, fiexudsus is a climbing 
plant; A. cordons is nearly hardy. 
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Allspiob-tbbk. — See Caltoa'n- 

THUS. 

Almond. — See Amt'gdalus. 

Alocasia. — AracecB. — This be- 
longs to the order in which the 
Arams are included ; the Alocasia 
metallica is one of the most splen- 
did of the foliaged plants (or those 
cultivated for their foliage), on 
account of its fine shining bronze 
appearance, whilst its under side, 
likewise shining, is of a deep pur- 
ple ; a native of Borneo ; requires 
stove heat and peat soil. A . Lowii 
is of a deep green, with conspicu- 
ous white veins. 

A'lob. — ITemerocalliddcea!. — 
The name of Aloe is so frequently 
applied in conversation to the 
American Aloe, or Agave, that 
many persons are not aware that 
the true Aloe is not only quite a 
different genus, but belongs to a 
different natural order : the Ameri- 
can Aloe being one of the Amaryllis 
tribe, and the true Aloe one of the 
Day-lily tribe. The qualities of 
the two plants are also essenti- 
ally different: the American Aloe 
abounds in starchy nourishing 
matter, while every part of the 
true Aioe is a drastic purgative, 
which is poisonous if taken in 
excess. The true Aloe also flowers 
every year, and the flowers are 
tube-shaped, and produced on a 
spike ; while each plant of the 
American Aloe flowers but once, 
sending up an enormous flower- 
stem, with candelabra-like branches 
and cup-shaped flowers. The true 
Aloes are succulent plants, natives 
of the Gape of Good Hope ; and 
ihey grow best in this country in 
greenhouses, or rooms, the pots 
being well drained, and the soil 
composed of a sandy loam, mixed 
with a little lime-rubbish or gravel. 
To this, when the plants are wanted 
to attain a large size, may be added 



a little leaf-mould. The plants 
should be duly supplied with water 
when they are in a growing state, 
but in winter they should be kept 
in a dry place, and watering should 
be disoontinued. 

Alo^na. — Nolandceoe. — Very 
beautiful half-hardy shrubs, natives 
of Chili and Peru. A. coeUatis 
resembles, in its leaves and general 
appearance, a soft-leaved Heath, 
but its flowers are like those of 
Nolana atriplicifblia^ that is, 
closely resembling those of a minor 
Convolvulus, but with less white in 
them. 

Alokso^a. — Scrophuldrince. — 
The Mask-flower. — The species are 
low under-shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, natives of Peru ; to the two 
formerly most esteemed, A . incisi- 
f6Ua (R. et P.) and A. linedria (H. 
K.), is now preferred A. Warze- 
wicziif which has larger flowers than 
the preceding, and is very elegant 
either for the greenhouse, or for 
the open border in summer ; colour 
rosy scarlet ; it should be sown on 
a hotbed in March, and ])lanted 
out in the end of May. When the 
plants are about six inches high, 
the extremity of the principal stem 
should be pinched o^ in order to 
render them more compact, and 
their flowering more abundant. 

Alot'sia. — Verbenacea. — The 
only species of this genus known in 
Britain is A. citriodbra, a native of 
South America, formerly called Ver- 
bina triphyllay or the Lemon-scented 
Verbena. It is a half-hardy shrub, 
with panicles of small pinkish- white 
flowers, and very fragrant leaves, 
which fall off in the winter. It re- 
quires a rich but light soil, well 
drained ; and, when grown in pots, 
it should never have water kept in 
the saucer. In winter, after its 
leaves have dropped, it should be 
kept nearly dry till thft W6a \^\|^xi 
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to swell, when it should be watered 
frequently and abundantly ; but the 
water should never be suffered to 
remain in a stagnant state about 
the roots. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings, and only requires to be 
protected from severe frosts. 

Alpine Plants. — Dwarf Plants, 
natives of high mountains, and 
usually with bright- coloured flowers; 
generally employed for ornamental 
rockwork, and which, as they are 
covered with snow during winter in 
their native countries, require pro- 
tection from severe frosts. 

Alpi'nia. — Scitaminece. — A ge- 
nus of r6ed like plants, natives of 
the East Indies and South America, 
with large and showy white or pink 
flowers, of which one or two species 
merit a place in select collections of 
stove-plants. A. nhta/ns is one of 
the most common, and when grown 
in rich sandy soil, in a moist heat, 
with plenty of room, it will flower 
freely. Like most of the Scitami- 
neous genera, there is a considerable 
degree of sameness in all the species, 
botb in flowers and fruit, and there- 
fore one kind is enough for a small 
collection. 

Alstrceme^bia. — Amaryllidd- 
cece. — This is a genus of tuberous- 
rooted plants, with beautiful flowers, 
natives of South America, and capa- 
ble of being grown to a high degree 
of perfection in British gardens, in 
the stove, greenhouse, or open air, 
according to the species. The soil 
which suits all the Alstroemerias is 
a mixture of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, or well-rotted dung. Of all 
the stove species, A. Ligtu, with 
white and scarlet flowers, is the most 
difficult to flower ; but by giving it 
abundance of water during summer, 
and a strong heat in December, it 
will flower in February ; and one 
plant will scent a whole house with 
fragrance like that of Mignonette. 



After flowering, the plants ouglit to 
be allowed to rest for three months, 
during which time veiy little water 
ought to be given to them. After 
this they should be repotted, and 
encouraged to gi-ow by giving them 
plenty of water, &c. A. edvlis 
Juss., is another stove species, which 
climbs to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, and, like all other climbers, 
thrives best when turned out into 
the free soil. It may, however, be 
grown in a pot, commencing with 
one of small size, and shifting it 
several times, till it is at last put 
into a pot of eight or nine inches in 
diameter, when a frame of wire, 
three or four feet high, may be 
fixed to the pot, and the stems 
trained over it. These species 
will live and flower in a conser- 
vatory, but not so freely as in 
a stove The treatment of the 
greenhouse species of Alstroemeria 
(which are veiy numerous) consists 
in setting the plants to rest by with- 
holding water after they have done 
flowering, which is generally about 
the end of July ; fresh potting them 
about October or November, and 
giving them plenty of heat and 
water during April and May, the 
time when their growth is most 
rapid, and when, from the brittle- 
ness of their shoots and the tender- 
ness of their leaves, they require 
to be sheltered or shaded from the 
sun and wind. The climbing spe- 
cies, A. aciififolia (L. et. 0.), A. 
hirtUla (Kunth), and A. SalMa 
(L.), succeed best, both in flowering 
and ripening seeds, when planted 
in the free soil of a conservatory, 
or in the front of a stove or green- 
house, close under the wall, with 
protection during severe weather. 
Several of the species from Mexico, 
Chili, and Peru, will live in the 
open air, in similar situations ; and 
the greater part of these will grow 
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luxuriantly, and in fine seasons will 
flower freely, producing flowers of 
a much darker colour than those 
which have been grown under glass; 
and they will even ripen seeds. 
Those species which have been 
found to succeed best in the open 
air are, A, pulMlla (Sims), A. 
Pdegrina (L.), and A. versicolor 
(R. et P.). All the species are readily 
increased by parting the roots, or 
by seeds. 

Alth^^a. — McUvduxce. — TheHol- 
lyhock. — Strong herbaceous plants, 
natives of the middle and south of 
Europe, and also of India and China, 
of which one species, A. rdseay the 
common Hollyhock, is one of our 
most splendid ornamental biennials. 
It grows to the height of from five to 
eight feet ; and there are varieties of 
almost every colour, including white, 
and purple so deep as to be almost 
black. The flowers being large, and 
the stems erect, the plants have the 
best eifect when grown in rows at the 
back of a border ; or when each plant 
rises by itself from a circular patch 
in a lawn. An avenue of Hollyhocks, 
without any other flowering plants, 
is also very grand and ornamental, 
especially if the background on each 
side of the avenue be a hedge of 
Laurel or some other evergreen shrub. 
The fine effect of the Hollyhock with 
snch a backgi'ound is nowhere better 
seen than at Drupmore. The seeds 
of the Hollyhock, which is a biennial, 
should be sown in March ; and in 
April, when the plants come up, they 
should be thinned out, and then suf* 
fered to remain till September, when 
they should be transplanted to the 
place where they are to flower. As 
the Hollyhock requires a rich and 
strong soil, it will be advisable, if the 
genend soil of the garden be not of 
that nature, to dig a pit two feet in 
diameter and two feet deep, which 
should be filled with equal parts of 



good strong loam and thoroughly 
rotten dung, chopped up and well 
mixed together with the spade. 
When the pit is filled, the earth 
should be allowed a few days to 
settle, and then filled up to the 
general level of the garden ; after 
which the young Hollyhocks should 
be planted in it, singly if the plants 
be very strong, and three together if 
they should be weak. When the 
flower-stem appears, it should be 
tied to a stake, if not strong enough 
to support itself. 

Alth^^a FBO>rBX. — See Hibi's- 
ous. 

Alt'ssum. — Crucifera, — Mad- 
wort. — Herbaceous plants, both per- 
ennial and annual, of low growth, 
and with showy flowers, chiefly na- 
tives of Europe. A. saxdtiUf which 
grows about a foot high, and which 
produces yellow floweis in April, is 
one of the most ornamental of the 
perennial species, and is well adapted 
either for rock work or pots ; as is 
A. deltoideum L. (Aubridtia del- 
toidea Dec.), which has purple 
flowers. The Sweet Alyssum, A, 
halimifhlium, or A. ccUydnumj now 
called Konlga maritima^ which has 
white flowers, is well adapted for 
edgings to beds. A, saxdtUe, and 
all the other perennial and shrubby 
species, are placed by some botanists 
in a new genus called Adysdtum; 
but this genus is not generally 
adopted. All the species are of the 
easiest culture in common soil, if 
not kept too moist ; but they thrive 
best in sand or gravel. The peren- 
nial species are readily increased by 
cuttings planted under a hand-glass, 
and the annual ones by seeds. Though 
the perennial species are very hardy, 
yet as they are, in truth, not true 
perennials, but plants with half- 
shrubby or suflruticose stems ; they 
are apt to be injured by either 
severe winters or very hot snmmeta 
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(for though injared by much wet, 
the roots will soon wither if they 
are kept too dry), and consequently 
they require to be renewed every 
three or four years. 

Amaranth. — The Amaranth of 
the poets is generally supposed to 
be the Globe Amaranth. — See (tom- 

PHRE^NA. 

Amara'ntus. — Amaranthdceas. 
— An extensive genus of annuals, 
chiefly natives of warm climates, 
most of which will flower in the 
open air in this country, if sown in 
February on a hotbed, and planted 
out in May. The most common 
species are 2. hypochondriacus (the 
Princess Feather), and A. caudatvs 
(Love-lies-bleeding), both old inha- 
bitants of British gardens, and of 
the easiest culture. A, tricolor is a 
greenhouse annual, chiefly remark- 
able for the red and white blotches 
in the centre of its leaves. A. me- 
lanckolicua has ruby-red leaves, 
which render it admirably adapted 
for coloured beds ; sow in heat, 
prick out again in gentle heat, and 
plant out in a warm situation in 
June. The leaves of all the species 
may be used as Spinach ; and those 
of one species, AmardTUua olerdceus 
(Ohusan-Han-Tsi), are so employed 
in China. 

Amary'llis. — A maryUidacecB. — 
Bulbous plants, chiefly natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope and South 
America ; but which have been 
increased in number tenfold by 
hybrids and varieties raised in 
England. All the kinds are emi- 
nently ornamental, and they are all 
of easy culture ; the great secret 
being to give them alternately a 
season of excitement and a season 
of repose. To do this efiectually, 
the plants should be abundantly 
supplied with water and heat, and 
placed near the glsAS when they 
are coming into flower, and water 



should be withheld from them by 
degrees when they have done flower- 
iug, till they have entirely ceased 
growing ; when they should be kept 
quite dry and in a state of rest. 
When in this state, they may be 
placed in any obscure part of a stove 
or greenhouse where it is dry, and 
of a temperature not under forty or 
fifty degrees. If kept in such a 
situation during winter, some kinds 
may be turned out into a warm 
border in spring, where they will 
flower ; and if the season be fine, 
they will renew their bulbs in time 
to be taken up before the approach 
of frost. The chief value of these 
plants, however, is to produce flowers 
in the winter season, which they 
readily do if they are kept dry and 
dormant during the latter part of 
the summer and autumn. Indeed, 
by having a large stock of these bulbs, 
a regular succession of flowers might 
be procured during every month in 
the year. When the dormant bulbs 
are intended to be thrown into flower, 
they should be fresh -potted in sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, and put into a 
stove or hotbed, the heat beginning 
at fifty degrees, and ascending to 
sixty or seventy degrees ; and when 
the leaves appear, they should be 
supplied abundantly with water. 
Where seeds are wanted, the water- 
ing must be continued, though some- 
what less abundantly, after the 
flowers have faded, till the seeds are 
xipe ; and when these are gathered, 
they ought to be sown immediately 
in light sandy loam, and placed in a 
frame, or near the glass in a moist 
part of the hothouse. If the young 
plants are potted off as soon as they 
are an inch or two in height, and 
shifted frequently in the course of 
the growing season, they will attain 
a flowering size in from fifteen to 
twenty months. The pots in which 
these and all other bulbs are grown 
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ought to be thoroughly drained by 
a handful or more of potsherds 
(broken pots) laid in the bottom of 
each pot, and covered with turfy 
peat; and the mould used should 
also be turfy, in order the more 
freely to admit the passage of water. 
The Bellad(mna Lily {A. Bella- 
donna) flowers most splendidly in 
the open air in Deyonshire, where 
the bulbs are planted in rows, close 
together, so as to allow the fibrous 
roots to form a mass, which is never 
disturbed. 

Ambebbo^a Dec, — Compdsitas, — 
Sweet or Yellow Sultan. Well- 
known half-hardy annuals, natives 
of Persia, formerly included in the 
genus Oentaurea ; the seeds of which 
may be sown in a hotbed in February, 
and the young plants transplanted 
to the open border in April or May. 

Amel a'nchibb. — Rosacea. — De- 
ciduous shrubs or low trees, with 
showy white flowers, which appear 
in ApriL A. vulgaris and A, Bo- 
trydpium, the Snowy Mespilus (for- 
merly called MispUus canadensis), 
are very desirable species for shrub- 
beries. They are commonly propa- 
gated by grafting on the Hawthorn, 
and they will grow in any soil, and 
require' very little pruning. Like 
other rosaceous shrubs, however, 
they are very liable to have their 
foliage injured by caterpillars. 

Amb'llus Dec. — Composita. — 
There are only two species, one a 
greenhouse perennial, and the other 
an aster-like annual, AmUlus dn- 
nuiis, which was formerly called 
Kaulfiissia amelloides, and which 
is a very pretty little plant, being 
remarkable from the curious rolling 
up of its petals. Both species are na- 
tives of the Gape, and will not grow in 
loam without the addition of sand. 

AiCEBiCAN Aloe. — See AgaWb. 

Amebican Conyolvulus.— See 
Calystb'gia. 



American Cowsup. — See Dode- 
ca^theon. 

Amethy'stea. — Lahiatas. — An 
annual plant with blue flowers, a 
native of Siberia, of easy culture in 
any soil or situation, except that it 
will not bear transplanting, unless 
when very young. 

Ammo'bium. — CompSsitO!. — A 
kind of Everlasting flower, with a 
yellow disc and white ray like a 
Daisy. A native of New South 
Wales, where it was found growing 
in pure sand. It is generally grown 
from seeds as an annual ; but by 
striking cuttings, it may be kept 
two or three years. 

Amo' rph a . — Leguminhscg. — De- 
ciduous shrubs, with pinnate leaves, 
from North America, varying from 
two to six feet in height, with 
showy dark-blue and orange flowers 
in terminal spikes. A . Leivisii has 
flowers of gold and purple of great 
beauty when examined closely. All 
the species are of comparatively 
short duration : their wood being 
soft, with a large proportion of pith, 
and their branches very liable to be 
broken off by high winds ; in other 
respects they are of easy culture in 
sandy soil, and they are readily 
propagated by cuttings or layers. 
Indigo is made from the pulpy part 
of the leaves of A. mdigdferaj an 
East Indian species. 

Ampelo'psis Mx. — Vitduieai, — A , 
hederdbcea is well known by its 
English names of Virginian Creeper 
and Five-leaved Ivy. Its flowers 
have no beauty, but it is worth 
cultivating as an ornamental plant, 
from the brilliant scarlet which its 
leaves assume in autumn ; and 
which look particularly well at that 
season, when intermingled with 
those of the common Ivy, from 
the fine conti'ast they afford. 
The plant is of very rapid 
growth in any common soil, and 
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it is propagated by layers or cut- 
tings. 

AMPHfooME Royle. — Bignoni- 

dcece, — A very beautiful Nepal 
greenhouse perennial, with tube- 
shaped pink flowers. It may be 
propagated by either seeds or cut- 
tings, though the first are sometimes 
two years before they vegetate, and 
the cuttings are very difficult to 
strike. The soil it is grown in 
should be loam, mixed with peat 
and sand ; and to make it flower 
well, very little water should be 
given to it from the time of the 
leaves dying down, till the young 
shoots appear in spring. 

Amy'gdalus. — RosdcecB, — There 
are two species of Almonds which 
are highly ornamental, on account 
of their flowers : A, nana^ which 
does not grow above two feet high, 
and produces its pink flowers in 
March ; and A» commhniSf which 
forms a small deciduous tree, pro- 
fusely covered with flowers in March 
and April, before it expands its 
leaves. There are several varieties 
of both species, but the only one 
which is worth notice is the large- 
flowered Almond, A . c. macrocdi'pa, 
which has much larger flowers than 
the common kind, though they are 
much paler. The dwarf Almond is 
propagated by suckers, and the 
other species and varieties by graft- 
ing on the common Plum. What is 
generally known in gardens as the 
doable dwarf Almond, is now called 
by botanists Cirasus^ or PrUnus 
jap6nica. Whenever the tree Al- 
mond is planted for its flowers, care 
should be taken to let it have a 
background of evergreens ; as other- 
wise, from the flowers being pro- 
duced before the leaves, half their 
beauty will be lost from the cold 
and naked appearance of the tree. 

Anaga'llis. — PrimulcLcece, — 
The Pimpernel. — Trailing herba- 



ceous plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe. The common 
wild Pimpernel, or Poor Man's 
Weather Glass, from its flowers 
opening fully in fine dry weather, 
but closing on the approach of rain, 
or when the air is becoming moist, 
A. arvinsigf is red ; but the exotic 
species vary to several shades of 
purple, lilac, and blue. The finest 
species is A. mon^llij which requires 
the protection of the greenhouse 
during winter, but which forms a 
beautiful close covering for a flower- 
bed in the open garden in summer, 
producing its fine mazarine-blne 
flowers from May to September. It 
is easily propagated by cuttinj?s, 
which root impiediately, in sand, 
under a hand-glass, and it will 
thrive in any light soil. 

Anchu^sa. — Boraginece. — Coarse- 
growing plants, annuals and peren- 
nials, natives of the south of Europe, 
and in part of Asia and Africa, re- 
markable for their intensely bine 
flowers, in some cases varied with 
red and white. The finest species 
is A. paniculdta or itdlica, the 
Italian Bugloss, which is common 
in gardens. The flowers are in erect 
leafy spikes, and are of a brilliHut 
blue, with their backs and buds of 
a reddish purple, and the plant con- 
tinues flowering from June to Sep- 
tember. The most ornamental of 
the annual species are now included 
in the genus No^nea. 

Andra'obne. — See A'rbutus. 
Andro'meda. — Erichcea. — Low 
deciduous and evergreen heath-like 
shrubs, chiefly natives of North 
America, and some of which are 
very ornamental. All the species 
are generally grown in heath mould 
or peat, but they will also thrive in 
very sandy loam. In whatever soil 
they may be grown, the roots should 
never be suffered to become quite 
dry; as, like those of all the hair- 
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rooted pl^ts, when oaoe withered 
they cannot be restored ; and the 
plant has seldom vigoizr enough to 
send oat a sufficient quantity of new 
ones. All the kinds are propagated 
by layers. 

Andro'sacb. — PrimulacecB. — 
Little insignificant plants, not worth 
gi'owing except for rockwork ; and 
only suited for that purpose from 
their feeble habit of groMiih, which 
prevents them from spreading fast. 
Androsa^mum. — HyperidndcecB. 
— A handsome evergreen British 
plant, with showy yellow flowers ; 
very useful in ouvering the ground 
in shrubberies. It prefers a moist, 
shady situation, and is uninjured by 
the drip of trees. The English name 
of this plant is Tutsan. 

Anemo'ne. — RanunculdbcecR, — 
All the plants belonging to this genua 
are beautiful and well deserving of \ 
cultivation, from the little white wood | 
Anemone (A.nemoralis)^ to the large 
Dutch varieties of A. coronariay 
which have been sometimes known 
to be six inches in diameter. The 
common hardy kinds, including the 
beautiful blue^. apennlna^ and the 
Pasque-flower, A, PidsatiUa^ or as 
it is sometimes called, PtUsatllla 
vulgdris, are of very easy culture. 
They should be planted in a -warm 
dry border, in face of a south wall, in 
a Ught soil, and they may be left in 
the ground for several years without 
taking up. Of the other kinds, A. 
pcdm^Of with bright yellow flowers, 
A. vitifdlia, a Nepal species, both 
with large white flowers, and A. 
narcissifldriHf are well deserving of 
cultivation. The Japan Anemone, 
A, japdnica, is, however, perhaps, 
the finest species of the genus. It is 
a native of China, where it grows in 
moist woods, and whence it was intro- 
duced in 1846. It is quite hardy in 
the open air in the neighbourhood of 
London, and continues producing its 



beautiful rose-coloured flowers till 
the end of September or beginning of 
October. It grows best in a moist 
and somewhat shady si tuatiun. There 
is a hybrid raised between this species 
and A . vilifdlia^ which has pale pink 
flowers, and is of most luxuriant 
growth. It is much more hardy than 
the common kind, but its foliage is 
so abundant, that it requires con- 
siderable space. The Uepatica was 
once called Anemdne llepdtica^ 
though this name has been long 
changed to Hepdtica triloba, (See 
Hepa'tioa. ) The garden Anemones^ 
on the coutraiy, which are what are 
called Florists' Flowers, require the 
utmost care in their cultivation. 
All the numerous and splendid 
kinds of these plants which are met 
with in gardens, spring from three 
species r viz. , A . coronaria^ the gar- 
land or Poppy Anemone, the sepals 
of which are white, with a red ring 
round the centre inside the flower, 
and the sepuls rounded at the tip ; 
A, stelldUaf or pavoninaf the sepals 
of which are purplish, and of one 
colour throughout ; &nd A. hurtSnsis, 
the sepals of which are pointed and 
purplish, with a white centre. The 
tubers of these fine kinds of Ane- 
mones, and their hybrids and varie- 
ties, are sold in the seed shops by the 
hundred. They resemble little 
bunches of small black potatoes, 
which may be divided, each portion 
producing a new plant, though it will 
probably be too weak to flower the 
first year. As A. corondria, which 
is the parent of the finest florists' 
Anemones, comes from Syria and 
Asia Minor, ^here the ground is 
parched and dry in the hot season, 
the tubers should be taken up in our 
moist climate every summer, as soon 
as the flowers are over, and the leaves 
have turned yellow. They should 
be laid on shelves formed of laths, 
and then be kept in a w&tm, ^rj ^^Kx^ 
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situation till October, when they 
. should be planted in beds prepared 
for their reception ; and, where ex- 
pense is not an object, these beds 
should be dug out to the depth of 
about a foot. In the bottom of the 
pit thus formed, should be spread a 
layer, six or eight inches thick, of 
rotten cow-dung — if two years old so 
much the better; and on this, fresh 
loamy soil, so as to raise the bed 
three or four inches above the level 
of the walks. The surface of the bed 
is then raked smooth, and drills or 
furrows made in it about five inches 
apart and two inches deep. A little 
siand should be strewn along these 
drills, and the Anemone roots placed 
in them three or four inches apart. 
Care must be taken, in planting, to 
let the tubers have the side which 
contains the bud, uppermost ; and it 
sometimes requires rather a close ex- 
amination to discover which side this 
is, particularly if the dry fibrous 
roots have been rubbed off, as the bud 
is not very conspicuous. A 11 the pieces 
accidentally broken off should be 
preserved, as they will all grow and 
form fresh tubers. The bed should 
be covered with bast mats stretched 
over hoops, or bundles of straw tied 
together, when danger is appre- 
hended from frost ; but this covering 
should be so contrived as to be easily 
removed when necessary, as the 
tubers are very liable to be injured, 
and even to become mouldy, by 
damp. When the plants begin to 
grow, they should be frequently 
watered with rain-water, so as 
never to allow the fibrous roots to 
wither from drought; and when 
the plants have done flowering, the 
mats on hoops should be again 
stretched over the bed, and the 
plants kept quite dry, till their 
leaves become brown and wither, 
which will generally be in about a 
month after they have done flower- 



ing. The tubers should then be 
taken up, and kept dry till the 
return of the proper season for 
planting. Another mode of culti- 
vating the garden Anemone, which 
is said to produce flowers of extra- 
ordinary size and beauty, is to form 
a bed about eighteen inches deep, 
and to place a layer of stones, 
brickbats, and other drainage at 
the bottom, about six inches deep. 
The bed is then filled with fresh 
loam, and the tubers are planted in 
drills with sand, and covered as 
before directed; and then, over the 
whole is placed a layer of cow-dung, 
three or four inches thick. The 
beds which are planted in February, 
are watered with pond or rain-water 
regularly once a day, if the weather 
be dry and not frosty, during the 
.month of March, and twice a-day 
afterwards till they are in flower ; 
but those that are planted in the 
autumn are seldom watered till the 
leaves appear above ground ; and 
afterwards till they flower. The 
watering carries the manure in 
small quantities into the ground, 
and the young plants thus treated 
are said both to grow and to flower 
with extraordinary vigour. It must 
be observed, however, that there 
should be at least two inches of 
loamy soil between the cow-dung 
and the tubers ; as, if this were 
not the case, the tubers would be 
rotted. When seedling Anemones 
are to be raised, the seed should be 
divested of its pappus, by rubbing 
it between the hands or through a 
sieve, and sown in pots or boxes in 
August ; the young tubers should be 
taken up when the leaves wither the 
following summer, and replanted in 
autumn, when they will flower the 
following spring. 

Angelica-tree — See Ara^lia. 

Angelo^nia. — ScropkuldrincB. — 
An evergreen perennial, with very 
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beautiful blae flowers, a native of 
South America. It should be kept 
in a cool airy part of the stove, or 
in a warm greenhouse ; and it 
should be allowed a season of rest, 
during which it should be kept 
cool, and have scarcely any water. 
The soil should be a very sandy 
loam, mixed with peat earth, and 
it may be propagated, though with 
difficulty, by cuttings struck in 
pure sand. 

Annuals. — Plants which live 
only one summer ; and which, with 
reference to their culture in British 
gardens, are either tender, half- 
hardy, or hardy. Tender annuals 
are kept during the whole period of 
theirgrowth under glass; half-hardy 
annuals are raised under glass, and 
afberwards transplanted into the 
open garden; and hardy annuals 
are sown in the open garden. 

Tender AnnutUs are sown in Fe- 
bruary or March, in pots of light rich 
earth, plunged in a hotbed ; and as 
soon as the plants are come up, they 
are transplanted into pots of the 
very smallest size, one in each pot ; 
which is called pricking them out. 
These smaU pots are again set in the 
hotbed, as near the glass as possi- 
ble, and slightly shaded during sun- 
shine. In a week or two, when the 
roots have made their appearance on 
the outside of the ball of earth, which 
is known by turning the plant out of 
the pot, to examine the ball, and 
replacing it, the plants are shifted 
into pots one size larger ; and this 
shifting is continued from time to 
time, iJways into pots only a little 
larger than those the plants were 
taken out of; till at last the plants 
are in pots six, eight, or nine inches 
in diameter, according to their na- 
ture, and the size to which it is 
wished to grow them. In all these 
shiftings, light rich mould must be 
used to fill up the pots, and suffi- 



cient drainage must be secured, by 
placing potsherds in the bottom of 
each pot. In general, the more fre- 
quently the plant is shifted, the larger 
and more bushy it will become before 
it flowers; but when once flower- 
buds have made their appearance, 
no farther advantage can be gained 
from shifting, the growth of the plant 
beiog then mature. Some persons 
water tender annuals with liquid 
manure, which is found to answer 
in the case of Balsams, Cock's-combs, 
and other strong-growing plants, 
but to injure more tender-growing 
kinds. The extraordinary size that 
Balsams and Cock's-combs may be 
brought to by repeatedly shifting 
them into larger pots, is not only 
gratifying in itself, but interesting 
and instructive, as showing the 
effect of art on plants. The com- 
mon Balsam in a wild state, in the 
East Indies, is seldom seen above a 
foot in height, with a stem half an 
inch in diameter; but in British 
hot-houses it has been grown to the 
height of five feet, with a stem as 
thick as a man's wrist. We have 
omitted to observe that during the 
whole process of shifting, the tem- 
perature in which the plants are 
kept should be from sixty to seventy, 
or even eighty degrees, during sun- 
shine ; and that they should be so 
abundantly supplied with water, 
that the air should be constantly 
charged with moisture : but when 
the plants begin to flower, they 
ought to be removed to a dry aii'y 
situation, and the temperature gra- 
dually lowered. The dry air, and 
the lowering of the temperature, will 
not only increase the intensity of 
the colours of the flowers and leaves, 
but will prolong the duration of the 
plant. 

Half-hardy Annuals may be 
sown either in plunged pots, or in a 
bed of earth on a slight botbed, Vn 
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February or March ; and after they 
have come up they may be pricked 
out into plunged pots, or into the 
earth covering another alight hotbed, 
where they may remain till the be- 
ginning of May, when they should be 
transplanted into the beds or borders 
in the open garden where they are 
finally to remain. In most cases, 
however, it is not worth while to 
prick out the plants in a second 
hotbed ; and sometimes they may be 
sown in pots, and tiiinned out to two 
or three plants in a pot ; and when 
they have grown two or three inches 
high, the ball of earth, and the 
plants in it may be turned out into 
the open border. This mode is well 
adapted for strong clayey soils, be- 
cause when plants from a hotbed are 
transplanted into such soils, they 
commonly receive a severe check ; 
whereas when they are turned out 
with balls, provided the soil round 
them is settled by a good watering, 
they receive no check whatever. 
The soil in which half-hardy annuals 
are raised, should be light and rich, 
because it is only in such a soil that 
the tender seedlings will grow 
vigorously and produce numerous 
fibrous roots, without which they 
would produce but little effect when 
turned out into the open garden. 
The more showy kinds of half- 
hardy annuals are the French and 
African Marigolds, Chinese and 
German Asters, Zinnias; the purple 
Jacobsea, and a number of others. 
Brompton, Tenweek, and German 
Stocks, though quite hardy, make 
better plants, and consequently 
flower more vigorously, when so 
raised. There are few plants more 
truly ornamental than the different 
kinds of stock ; and when these 
are raised under glass, pricked out 
into pots of the smallest size, and 
gradually shifted from pots of two 
nches to those of ten inches in dia- 



meter, they will make winter oma- 
meuts for greenhouses and dining- 
rooms, which for fine masses of 
colour are unequalled by any pro- 
duction of tropical climates. Bromp- 
ton Stocks, treated in this manner 
have been known to attain the 
height of six feet, and to live and 
flower for three years. 

Hardy AwnuaU are generally 
sown in the open garden, where they 
are finally to remain ; or they may 
be sown in pots or seed-beds to 
transplant into their final situation, 
when they are two or three inches 
high. The latter mode is prefei-able 
with all the Californian annuals, 
which grow stronger and flower 
better when sown in autumn, and 
suffered to stand the winter in the 
open air, than when they are sown 
with the other annuals in spring. 
About an inch in thickness of very 
light soil should be laid on a hard 
surface of rock or gravel, in any 
obscure part of the ground, and in 
this the seeds should be sown the 
first week in September. In March 
or April, according to the season, 
when the flower-beds and borders 
have been dug over and prepared, 
the young seedlings should be taken 
up by spadefuls and laid over the 
bed, filling up all the interstices 
between the patches with earth, so 
as to make the surface even. Thus 
treated, the Nemophilas,the Leptosi- 
phons,the OoUinsias, the Lastheuias, 
and, in short, all the Californian 
annuals, will be splendidly in flower 
in May and June. 

When the seeds of annuals are 
sown, the ground should first be 
made firm by pressing it with the 
saucer of a flower-pot, or the back 
of the spade ; the seeds should then 
be sprinkled thinly over the ground, 
aod just covered with fine earth, 
which should be slightly pressed 
down over them. When they oome 
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up, if they appear too thick they 
should be thinned ont, so as to leave 
each plant standing apart; the 
distance at which they are left from 
each other varying, of course, ac- 
cording to the strength and habit of 
growth of the plant. The plants of 
some kinds of annuals will bear 
transplanting after they have been 
taken np in thinning, but generally 
they are not worth the trouble of 
replanting. The seeds when sown 
are often destroyed by birds ; but 
this may be prevented by turning a 
flower-pot over each batch till the 
seeds have germinated, taking care, 
however, to remove it as soon as the 
plants begin to grow, lest they should 
be drawn up by the shelter thus 
a£forded, and become weak. Snails 
and slugs are dangerous enemies to 
young and tender annuals, and care 
should be taken to search for them 
early in the morning and late in 
the evening ; or to destroy them 
by watering the ground with lime- 
water, so weak, as not to disfigure 
the plants. 

Ano'na L. — AfKmUbcecB, — The 
Oustard Apple. — Stove-shrubs and 
low trees, natives of the East and 
West Indies. The hardy species are 
now formed into a separate genus, 
under the name A^mina; and one 
species, A. trUohOy which has very 
curious flowers, is frequently found 
in gardens and shrubberies. 

A'nthemis. — OompdsiUe. — The 
Chamomile. — A, PyrHhrum^ the 
Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty little 
perennial, with large white flowers, 
stained with lilac on the back. It 
is a suitable plant for rockwork, or 
boxes in a balcony, as it requires a 
warm dry situation. Miller raised 
this plant in rather a curious way in 
1732, finding its seeds among some 
Malaga raisins, to which they had 
adhered. The root was formerly 
considered a cure for the toothache. 



The Arabian Chamomile, a pretty 
low-growing hardy annual, with 
yellow flowers, is now called Claddti- 
thus ardMcus, 

Anthocb^bcis. — ScrophuUrince. 
— A, viwiosa is a very handsome 
greenhouse shrub, with smooth dark- 
green leaves and large white flowers, 
which appear in May and June. The 
flowers .have a short tube, within 
which is a kind of star of green rays, 
and a widely-spreading limb, deeply 
cut into five distinct segments. The 
culture of this plant requires care, 
as the wood is of a very soft nature, 
and the plant is easily injured by 
over- watering ; and when this is the 
case, t^e leaves turn yellow, and 
finally drop off. 

Anthy'llis. — LegiLmindscB. — 
Kidney Vetch. — Dwarf plants with 
pretty flowers; generally used for 
rockwork ; which are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common soil. 

Antirrhi'num. — ScrophtUdrince 
— The Snapdragon. — Annual and 
perennial plants, natives of the 
middle and south of Europe, and of 
which one species. A, mhjus, the 
common Snapdragon, is in almost 
every garden. There are many 
varieties of this species, the finest of 
which, A. m. earyophyUdldeSy has 
the flowers striped like those of a 
flaked Carnation. All the species of 
Snapdragon grow in any soil that is 
tolerably dry, and they are readily 
increased by cuttings ; for though 
they produce abundance of seeds, 
yet the varieties can only be 
perpetuated with certainty by the 
former mode of propagation. The 
beautiful carnation-like variety will, 
indeed, very seldom produce striped 
flowers two years in succession from 
the same root ; and thus a person 
who has purchased a plant with 
beautifully striped flowers, will 
generally have the mortification, 
the second year, to find it produce 
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nothing but flowers of the common 
Snapdragon, unless cuttings have 
been made from the young shoots 
of the plant, and the old root 
thrown away. As this plant in 
its wild state is very commonly 
found growing on the tops of old 
walls, or among fragments of Hme- 
stone, it may be considered as one 
of the most ornamental plants for 
placing in similar situations. Many 
of the plants formerly called Antir- 
rMntMnf are now removed to the 
genus Lindi-ia. 

Ants are very troublesome in hot- 
houses and greenhouses, and it is 
very difficult to get rid of them. As 
however, it has been found that the 
liquor discharged by ants is very add 
and acrid, the idea presented itself 
that alkalies would bo disagreeable 
to them ; and experience proves this 
so far to be the case, that a circle of 
chalk or lime laid round any plant 
will effectually prevent the ants 
from touching it. 

A^PHis. — The green-fly, or plant- 
louse, is one of the most troublesome 
insects to the gardener, particularly 
on Rose-trees. These insects lay 
their first set of eggs (which are 
small and black) in autumn, near 
the axils of the buds. The e.2gs are 
hatched in February or March ; but 
as only a few insects appear, they 
generally escape unnoticed, and, 
after twice casting their skins, 
arrive at their full growth in April. 
From this period to the end of 
summer, brood after brood is pro- 
duced with almost inconceivable 
rapidity ; and as these latter broods 
of aphides are all bom alive, they 
begin to devour the plants on which 
they appear immediately. The 
tenth generation usually appears 
about September, and these insects 
lay eggs for the first brood the 
following spring. The best way of 
preventing the attacks of these 



insects is washing the branches of 
the Rose-trees with soft soap and 
water in January or February ; or, 
in short, any time before the buds 
begin to swell. When they have 
appeared, the best way to destroy 
them is to lay the infested branches 
on the hand, and gently to brash off 
the insects with a soft brush and 
plain water. Or if this be not found 
sufficient, to make a decoction of 
quassia, in the proportion of an 
ounce of quassia chips to every quart 
of water, and to dip the infested 
branches in it. Quassia is not in- 
jurious to plants, though it is instan- 
taneously destructive to animal life. 
Some gardeners employ tobacco- 
water, but when this is used, the 
shoots should only remain a few 
seconds in the tobacco-water, and 
then be washed immediately in clean 
cold water, or they will become so 
blackened and withered, that the 
remedy will be worse than the in- 
sects. Snuff will kill the aphides if 
merely sprinkled on the moistened 
foliage and allowed to remain to 
imbibe the dews of one or two 
nights ; if the insects be not all 
destroyed by the first dressing, a 
second dose will effectually clear 
the plant, which may then be 
washed clean. Lime-water is not so 
effectual, whilst at the same time 
it greatly disfigures the plants. 

Aqua^bium. — A pond, basin, or 
cistern of water, for the growth of 
water-plants. In a pond in the 
open garden, the plants may either 
be grown in pots, plunged to the 
depth of one or two feet in the 
water, of they may be planted in 
the bottom of the pond. The former 
is generally the best mode, because 
the plants ' are by that means kept 
distinct, and the stronger cannot 
overpower the weaker. At the same 
time very strong ground plants, 
such as the white and yellow Water- 
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lilies, do not flower freely unless iu 
the fi-ee soil, or in very large tabs. 
There are few greenhouse aquatics, 
but a number of stove plants which 
require to be grown in water ; such 
as the Indian Lotus, or NelUmbiumf 
<kc., and these are necessarily grown 
in i>ots of moderate size. The most 
suitable soil is a rich loam. The 
Victoria Regia, being a river plant, 
requires the water to be gently 
agitated, to keep it in a healthy 
state ; and this effect is produced 
either by a wheel continually turn- 
ing, as at Ohatsworth, or by a bucket 
moved by machinery so as to empty 
itself when it rises to a certain 
height) and then descend to be re- 
filled. The plant is grown on little 
hillocks of loamy soil under the 
surfause of the water, so that the 
root and stem is in shallower water 
than the leaves. If this plant be 
kept in stagnant water, the leaves 
will rot when about half grown. 
The Papyrus, though properly 
speaking it is a marsh plant, is also 
grown on mounds of earth in an 
aquarium. — See Marsh Plants. 

Aquilb^gia. — MammctUacecB. — 
The Columbine. — Perennial herba- 
ceous plants, growing from one to 
two feet high, of which several 
speeies are very ornamental ; more 
especially the common Columbine, 
A. vtdghriSf and its varieties, A. 
alpinct, A. eaiMtdinsiSf A. glan- 
duldsa, and A, glandtddsa grandi- 
fidra. They grow in any common 
soil that is dry ; and the species are 
increased by seeds, which will keep 
a long time, and the varieties Ky 
division of the root. 

A'babis. — ■ CrudfercB. — Wall- 
cress. — Herbaceous plants, chiefly 
annuals and biennials, natives of 
Burope, many of which are remark- 
able for their early flowering. A, 
alpina has white and yellow flowers, 
which appear in March, .and A, 



dlbuta flowers the greater part of 
the year, commencing in mild winters 
in January, and producing its large 
tufts of white blossoms till October. 
Some of the species and varieties, 
such as A . vemOf A . a//>ina fidna, 
and A. htUidifbliaj do not grow 
above three inches high, and are 
admirable plants for rockwork, or 
gardens of pots. 

Ara'lia. — AralidicecB. — Hardy 
suffruticose plants, and stove shrubs, 
with umbels of small white flowers. 
The commonest species is A . spindsay 
useful in a shrubbery for its hardi- 
ness, and for its thriving in any 
poor gravelly soil. There is a new 
species, A . japdnica, which is much 
handsomer than the common kind. 

Arauca'ria. — Coniferce. — Some 
of the species are very ornamental. 
A. imbriciUaj or the Chilian Pine, 
is quite hardy, and though it attains 
a large siie in its native country, it 
grows so slowly- in Britain, that it 
may be safely planted on a lawn. 
A. brasilidnaf which resembles^. 
imbrichta, but has longer and looser 
leaves, is much more tender. A. 
excSlsa, the Norfolk Island Pine, 
and A. CunningJidmi, the Moreton 
Bay Pine, are both greenhouse plants 
in Great Britain, and are seldom 
seen in perfection, on account of the 
great space they require. A. CooH 
is a very singular plant of this genus, 
which was first discovered by Captain 
Cook on a small island near New 
Caledonia. He describes its appear- 
ance as that of a tower, or basaltic 
column, and hence it was first called 
A. eolumndris. 

Arboretum. — A collection of 
trees and shrubs, containing only one 
or two plants or a kind, arranged 
together according to some system 
or method. The most common ar- 
rangement is that of the Natural 
System ; but the plants in an arbo- 
retum may be placed together ao- 
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cording to the countries of which 
they are natives ; according to the 
soil in which they grow ; or accord- 
ing to their sizes and habits, or time 
of leafing, or flowering. In all 
small villa residences an arboretam 
is the most effectual means of pro- 
curing a maximum of enjoyment in 
a minimum of space, as far as trees 
and shrubs are concerned. To render 
an arboretum useful and interesting, 
each tree and shrub should be named. 

A'RBORviTiB.— See Thu'ja. 

Arbours. — Seats or resting- 
places, forming terminations to 
walks, or fixed in retired parts of 
shrubberies or pleasure-grounds. In 
general every straight walk ought 
to lead to some object of use, as well 
as of beauty ; and an arbour is one 
of those in most common use. The 
structure being formed, climbing 
plants, ligneous or herbaceous, are 
planted all round it at the base of 
the trellis-work, or frame, against 
which, as they climb up, they ought 
to be tied and trained, so as to 
spread over the whole arbour. Some 
of the best plants for this purpose 
are the different species of Honey- 
suckle, fioses, and Clematis ; and 
the Laburnum, the Perij^^a^ceVo, 
the Maurandyas, the Wii^^arias, jSlfrcre- 
mocdrpu8 scdiber^ Lophosp^rmum, 
Rhodochiton, the Virginian Creeper, 
Cohc^a scdndensy Menispirmum 
eanacUnsef and Ivy. 
. Arbu'tus. — Erichcece. — The 
Strawberry-tree. — ^Well-known ever- 
green shrubs, of which ^ ." [7^««rfo 
rubra deserves to be mentioned for 
the beauty of its flowers ; A. cana- 
ri^miSf a greenhouse species, has 
also very showy flowere ; and A. 
Andrdchnet which is the tenderest 
of the open air kinds, is remarkable 
for the looseness and redness of its 
bark. All the species are very or- 
namental, and of free growth ; and 
they all thrive best in heath mould, 



or very sandy loam. They are pro- 
pagated by layers or cuttings. 

Arctosta'phylos. — Ericacece, — 
The Bearberry. — A Mexican ever- 
green shrub, with arbutus-like 
flowers. It is very difficult to cul- 
tivate, as it will sometimes die off 
suddenly in hot weather after a few 
hours' rain, if planted in the open 
border. Mr. Gordon, in the Bota- 
nical Register f recommends the seeds 
to be sown in pots, in a mixture of 
peat and loam, with a little decom- 
posed cow-dung ; and when the 
plants come up, that they should be 
transplanted into other pots, and 
kept closely shut up and well shaded 
till they have made three or four 
leaves. The plants should then be 
shifted at once into larger pots, and 
returned to the frame, "which 
should now have the back turned 
to the sun, and be kept close for 
several weeks, air not being given 
at any time until the plants are 
fairly started and growing again.^* 
Mr. Gbrdon continues : ** afterwards 
remove the lights entirely during 
the night, and keep them quite close 
in the day during the summer and 
autumn." In winter, keep the plants 
in a cold pit, where there is plenty 
of light and air, but no damp. 

Arcto^s. — CompdsitcB. — Un- 
der shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of which one species, A .'dspera^ 
has large yellow flowers, and is truly 
ornamental. It grows freely in loamy 
soil, and is increased by cuttings 
planted in sand under a handglass. 

ARDfsiA. — Myrsineoi. — A genus 
of stove shrubs, of which A, lenti- 
ginosa is very ornamental for its 
scarlet fruit. All the species grow 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
freely in sand in a moist heat under 
a hand-glass. They may also be in- 
creased by cuttings of the root placed 
in heat. 
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Arena^bia. — Caryophylldceas. — 
Pretty little plants, with flowers 
shaped like those of the Fink. Most 
of the species are natives of Europe, 
and they are all quite hardy. The 
flowers are red, white, or purple. 
These plants are of easy culture in 
apy dry sandy soil, and they are 
particularly suitable for rockwork. 

Aroemo^hb. — Papaverdcece. — 
Prickly-poppy. — Highly ornamental 
hardy annuals and perennials from 
Mexico, with large flowers like those 
of the Poppy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture. The plants, spreading widely, 
require a good deal of room to look 
handsome. 

Abotrb'ia. — ConvolvuldLcecB. — 
A very showy tropical climber, bear- 
ing considerable resemblance to an 
Ipoii>ese, bub with large bright lilac 
flowers. 

Abistolo^chia. — Asdrina, — 
Birth- wort. — The Aristolochias are 
mostly climbing plants, requiring the 
heat of a stove ; but A. Slpho, A, 
tomentdtctf and A» Arkdnsay natives 
of North America, are hardy enough 
to endure the open air in Britain, 
without the slightest protection. 
They are all remarkable for the very 
singular shape of their flowers, and 
their large handsome leaves. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat; and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Abmb^bia. — Plumhugineai, — 
Thrift — Hardy perennials, most of 
which are ornamental; and one 
species, A, vtUgdris, the common 
Thrift, is a good flowering plant for 
ed^ngs to beds and borders. It 
thrives in any soil not saturated with 
moisture, and is rapidly increased 
by division. A. alplna^ which pro- 
duces its pink flowers from May to 
August, is a most desirable plant 
for pots or rockwork. 

Artehi'sia. — ComposUce, — This 
genus contains, among other plants, 



two well-known shrubs; the South- 
ernwood, or Old Man ( Artemisia 
Abr6tanum)f and the Wormwood 
{A. Absinthium). There is another 
very handsome species, a native of 
Siberia. All the kinds are very 
hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil ; and the Southernwood is 
valuable for bearing want of air, 
and smoke, without injury. The 
leaves of this plant, slender as they 
are, will be found, if held up to the 
light, to be full of transparent dots, 
like those of all other plants having 
highly* scented leaves. These dots 
are the cells or vesicles containing 
the fragrant oil that gives out the 
scent ; and breaking them, by rub- 
bing the leaves between the fingers, 
makes the scent stronger. 

A'ruil — Arotdece, — A genus of 
perennials, chiefly natives of warm 
climates, and of which a few species 
are hardy in British gardens. Of 
these. A, DracHnctduSf the Dragon* 
Arum, deserves a place in the flower- 
garden, for its very remarkable 
flowers. The large and splendid 
plant, with arrow-shaped leaves and 
white flowers, commonly called the 
Arum, belongs to a difiiBrent genus, 
and was first called by botanists 
CdUa, and afterwards Richdrdia 
cBthidpica, It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, 
where it grows in rich soil by the 
side of rivers. In England, it will 
not bear the winter in the open tdr, 
unless well protected ; and on this 
account it is generally grown in x>ots. 
It is increased by offsets, which form 
on its thick fleshy roots in August or 
September. These should be potted 
in small pots, in soil composed of 
three parts of sandy loam, and one 
of leaf-mould, or thoroughly rotten 
manure. The pots should be well 
^drained, and the plants frequently 
watered, while they are in a growing 
state. About May or June, the leaves 
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will begin to wither at their points ; 
and when this is perceived, the sup- 
ply of water should be lessened, till 
at last only enough is given just to 
keep the plant alive. Daring the 
time the leaves are dying off, the 
plant should haveabundance of light; 
but when they are all withered, the 
plant should be removed to any shed 
or other place where it may enjoy 
complete repose for about a mouth. 
In October or November it should 
be repotted, and supplied with 
abundance of water, particularly 
if kept in a sitting-room where 
there is a daily fire. It should 
indeed always stand in a saucer full 
of water (changing the water every 
day), as the plant will not flower if 
once suffered to become too dry 
while in a growing state ; and as it 
has the extraordinary power of dis- 
charging the superabundant water 
from the points of its leaves in 
drops, there is no danger of the 
water injuring it. The yower of 
throwing off its superabundant 
moisture renders it also suitable 
for culture as an aquatic plant ; and 
when thus treated, it will live in 
the open air all the winter, as when 
the leaves die down, the water, being 
only frozen a few inches below the 
siirface, will be at a sufficiently high 
temperature to keep the root from 
frost. The roots must be planted 
in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond, and a part should be chosen 
whei'e the water is not more than 
three feet deep. This must be 
attended to ; because as th^ plant 
will not expand its flowers till its 
leaves rise above the surface, the 
stem would become weakened by 
being more elongated. The plant 
generally flowers in March or April; 
but by prolonging its season of re- 
pose, it may be made to flower in 
May or June. 
Aeu'mdo. — Oramineas, — A, Dh- 



nax is a splendid bamboo-looking 
reed, rather tender in severe win- 
ters ; but which, if the season be 
favourable, will grow in rich soil, 
kept moist, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet in one year ; producing 
a fine oriental appearance .when 
standing singly on a lawn, or near 
water. There is a variety with 
striped leaves, which is common in , 
gardens ; and which is called Rib- 
bon-grass in England, and in Scot- 
land, Gkirdener 8-garters. This va- 
riety is quite hardy. The species is 
a native of Italy, and it is often used 
instead of bamboo for chairs, canes, 
&c. ; the imperfect canes are in 
general use in Rome for lighting fires. 

AsoLB^piAS. — AsclepiadecB. — 
Swallow-wort. — North American 
herbaceous plants, for the greater 
part hardy in British gardens. The 
most ornamental species ha A, tu- 
berdsaf which has fine scarlet-orange 
flowers, but is somewhat difficult 
to cultivate. It thrives, however, 
in sandy peat, kept rather dry than 
otherwise, and seldom disturbed by 
removal; and it is increased by 
division. A, mcamhta is sup- 
posed to be a variety of A, tuberdsoj 
but it has rose-coloured flowers. 
A. amcs^na has purple flowers, and 
thrives in a mixture of peat and loam. 

Ash Berbbbry. — See Maho^nia. 

Aspe'rula. — Eubidcece. — ^Wood- 
roof. — Hardy herbaceous plants, of 
which one species, A. odordta^ the 
common Woodroofl^ or Woodruff, de- 
serves culture for its sweet-scented 
white flowers, which, together with 
the leaves, even in the dried state 
retain their fragrance. It is well 
adapted for growing in pots, but 
as it increases rapidly by its creep- 
ing roots, it is by no means desirable 
for rockwork. 

Aspho'delus. — AsphodSlecB. — 
King^s-spear, or King's-rod. — Oma- 
meutal herbaceous plants, mostly 
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qnite bardy, of which A. dlbus and 
A. liUeus are the most ornamental 
species. They are coarse-growing 
plants, and increase rapidly by 
snckers in any common soil. 

A'sTER. — OompSsitce. — The Mi- 
chaelmas Daisy. -Hardy herbaceous 
plants, mostly perennials. There 
are also a few Cape and New Hol- 
land shmbs. The herbaceous spe- 
cies are of great value, from their 
flowering late in autumn, and from 
their requiring very little care or 
labour in their culture. They will 
grow in any soil or situation, and 
spread rapidly by throwing up 
suckers and sending out root-stems. 
Among the handsomest perennial 
species are A. alpinusj and A. eri- 
coides, the common Michaelmas 
Daisy. The China Aster has been 
separated by botanists from the 
genus A'ster ; it was first placed in 
the genus Callist^mma, but it and its 
varieties, the G^erman Asters, &c., 
now form the new genus Callestd- 
phus, under which the culture of the 
plant is given. A'ster terUllus is 
thus the only annual species left in 
the old genus, and it is a pretty little 
hardy plant, which may be sown in 
the open ground in March or April. 
Among the greenhouse species of 
Aster, A. argophplluSf sometimes 
called the Musk-plant, is remarkable 
for its white leaves and strong scent ; 
and A, fruticuldstu has pretty blue 
flowers. These two last species are 
grown in sandy peat, or a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are readily 
propagated. 

AsTi^LBB. — Saxifrhgecg. — A very 
pretty hardy plant, with clusters of 
pink flowers, and very much the 
habit of ^. Spirea, It is a native of 
lofty mountains in Eastern Bengal, 
and thrives best in peat soil. 

Astra'oalus. — Leguminhsce, — 
The Milk Vetch. — Vigorous-grow- 
ing pea-flowered plants, of which 



several deserve culture, on account 
of their flowers. Tbey grow in any 
common soil with a dry bottun, and 
are readily increased by seed or by a 
division of the root. 

Atama'sco Lilt. — See Zbphtr- 
a'nthbs. 

Atha'gene. — Ranunculduxce. — 
This genus is nearly allied to C16- 
matis. The species are half- shrubby 
climbers, very suitable for training 
against walls or trellis- work, or for 
covering bowers. They all grow 
freely in any common garden soil, 
and they are readily increased by 
layers, or by cuttings of the growing 
wood planted in sand under a hand- 
glass. They also frequently ripen 
seeds, which ought to be sown im- 
mediately ; in which case they will 
come up the following spring ; other- 
wise, if kept some months before 
sowing, they will probably lie in the 
ground a year. All the species are 
beautiful, but A. amtHaca^ with 
blue flowers, and A . aihirica, with 
white flowers, are the most orna- 
mental. 

A'tropa. — Solandcece. — A. Bel- 
laddnna is the Deadly Nightshade. 

AuBRiET^iA . — CrucifercB. — A ge- 
nus of pretty little plants, generally 
with purple flowers, not above three 
inches high, which fiower in March, 
and are admirably adapted for pots, 
or miniature rock -work. They grow 
in any common soil, and are readily 
propagated by division. A.deltoldea, 
and A. purpurea, are the most 
desirable species. 

Au'cuBA. — ComdcecB. — A hardy 
evergreen shrub, which, though a 
native of Japan, endures the 
severest winters in the climate of 
London. It is common in every 
garden, and it is often called 
the Japan, or spotted Laurel. 
The leaves are leathery and varie- 
gated ; and the bark of the shoots 
is of a pale green. It will ^qv ysi 
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any soil, either in an open situation, 
or under the drip of trees ; and it 
bears the smoke of towns. 

The Ancuba is a dioecious plant, 
some individuals producing onl^ 
male, and others only female 
flowers. The blotched-leaved va- 
riety, with which we have been so 
long acquainted, being a female 
plant, of course bore no fruit. But 
recently both male and female plants 
of the normal green-leaved Aucuba 
have been introduced by Mr. For- 
tune ; and a plant from this intro- 
duction was exhibited in March, 
1864, before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society : A glorious shrub 
laden with bunches of large oblong 
berries of the brightest coral red. 
This is certainly a great acquisition 
to our hardy evergreen shrubs ; and 
what renders it still more valuable 
is that it will grow in a smoky 
atmosphere, and will form a pleasing 
object even in the very small gar- 
dens attached to houses in cities 
and towns where other evergreens 
cannot exist. It is more vigorous 
than the blotched-leaved variety. 
Propagated by cuttings, layers, or 
seeds. 

AuRi'cuLA. — See Pri'mula. 

Australian Shrubs have gene- 
rally a strong tap-root, which sends 
out very fine fibres ; they require a 
sandy loam, or peat, mixed with 
decayed leaves ; and they should be 
frequently watered, but the water 
never suffered to remain in a stag- 
nant state round their roots. They 
are all easily killed by an excess of 
either stagnant moisture, or drought ; 
as in the former case the slender 
fibres of the roots rot, and in the 
latter they wither, and are seldom, 
if ever, renewed. The seeds of 
nearly all of them are also very 
long before they vegetate, unless 
steeped for at least twenty-four 
hours in warm water, of the tem- 



perature of 120**. Some of the 
Acacia seeds may even be boiled 
two or three minutes without in- 
juring them. All the Australian 
shrubs and trees are very tenacious 
of life ; and when apparently killed, 
they will generally, if cut down, 
spring again fi*om the root. 

AvENS,— :See QbVm. 

Aza^lea L.—Bricacece. — Beau- 
tiful flowering plants, natives of 
North America, Turkey, and China. 
They are divided by the French 
into two sections : Fii*st, Sfardy 
Azaleas; leaves deeidoua; fiovoeri 
with jive stamens. This section in- 
cludes A, viscdsa, nudijldraf caUn- 
dulhcea^ and pdrUica ; the last is a 
native of Turkey and the Caucasus, 
the others of North America. Sec- 
tion second consists of Greenhouse 
Azaleas ; leaves evergreen ; stamens 
generally ten. To this belong the 
original species, A, UdifoliOf 
from China, and A, indicct, a 
native of India. The varieties ob- 
tained from the above hardy and 
greenhouse species are exceedingly 
numerous, and have a splendid 
appearance from the profusion of 
flowers with which, when well 
grown, the whole plant is almost 
entirely covered ; in colours vary- 
ing from pure white to deep red 
and bright scarlet. The hardy sorts 
will succeed in a peat border. The 
greenhouse ones should be grown in 
sandy peat, in pots well drained 
with crocks, over which should be 
placed a layer of only the fibres of 
peat turf, obtained by beating the 
latter : this is found to answer well, 
by keeping the drainage clear and 
encouraging the rootlets. The pot 
being thus prepared for the reception 
of the plant, let it be introduced 
and the pot filled up with good 
sandy peat. Water with soft water, 
either rain or river : hard spring 
water should never be employed for 
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this tribe of plants. Ghreat care is 
necessary so as not to give water in 
excess ; nor, on the other hand, 
should the plants at any time be 
allowed to get too dry. They will 
of course require to be shaded after 
shifting ; hut plants well establish- 
ed, with good roots, and duly 
attended to as regards moisture, 
will bear foil exposure to the sun's 
rays; but in that case they must 
have abundant ventilation, and in- 
deed plenty of air at all times is 
essential in order to firm the wood. 
For handsome specimens, the plants 
must be kept under training by 
pinching off Uie extremities of such 
shoots as are growing too strong 
for the others ; and those that are 
taking a bad form of growth should 
be checked at once. Pinching, 
judiciously, may be done at any 
time ; but after flowering is the pre- 
ferable time for the more general 
performance of this operation. Pro- 
pagation is effected by grafting, 
in arching, layeringy and cuttings, 
for increasing existing varieties; 
and new sorts, in many splendid 
varieties, have been and are still 
being raised irom seeds. The Ghent 
Azaleas are hybrids, and varieties 
raised from the yellow A. pontica 
and the American species. 

AzAROLE-TBEB. — See Cratjb^gus. 

Azedaba'ch. — See Mb^lia« 



T) ABIA^NA. — Iridacece. — A genus 
■^ of Cape plants, with solid 
bulbs of corn, which are eaten by 
the Hottentots ; and which, when 
roasted, are said to resemble Chest- 
nuts. The species have all showy 
flowers. For their culture see Bulbs. 
B ABINGTO^NIA. — MyrtdtcecB § Lep- 
tospSrmece. — A very curious little 
jrreenhouse shrub firom the Swan 
River, which produces its long spike 
of white flowers tinged with pink in 



autumn and winter. The leaves 
resemble those of a Heath. The 
genus was formerly included in 

B^'CRIA. 

Balcont Gabdens. — The most 
suitable plants for balconies are 
those of low growth ; and as, from 
their exposed situation, they are 
liable to great and sudden changes, 
with regard to temperature, winds, 
and moisture, they ought to be 
naturally tolerably hardy. To pre- 
vent the soil in the pots from be- 
coming over-dried, from the pot 
being constantly exposed to the 
wind, one pot ought to be placed 
within another, with a little sand or 
moss between, and this sand or moss 
ought to be kept constantly moist. 
The pots may be set in saucers, 
provided a little gravel be placed in 
the bottom of each saucer, so as to 
allow the free escape of water from 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. 
When there is no gravel in the 
saucers, the plants should be well 
and frequently watered ; but the 
water that runs through the earth 
in the pot into the saucer, should 
be poured out immediately and 
thrown away. A very good mode 
of growing plants in balconies is, 
to set the pots in wooden or slate 
boxes or troughs, painted stone- 
colour, with a little gravel at the 
bottom for the pots to stand on, 
and with the interstices filled in 
with moss, which may also cover 
the rims and surface of the pots, so 
as to make the plants appear to be 
growing out of moss. Mignonette 
and trailing plants are best grown 
entirely in wooden or slate boxes, 
without the intervention of pots. 

Balm. — See Dbaoook'phalum. 

Balsam. — See Balsami^na. 

Balsami^na. — BalsamindcecB.— 
Tender and half-hardy annuals, with 
splendid flowers, mostly natives of 
the East Indies, The commou. B«l> 
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Bam (B, hort^sU) is a well-known 
greenhouse plant of great beauty. 
To grow it in perfection, seeds at 
least a year old should be sown on a 
hotbed, and when the plants come 
up they should be transplanted into 
very small pots, which should be 
plunged into the hotbed, and well 
supplied with water. In about a 
week, the plants should be trans- 
ferred to larger pots ; and this 
operation should be repeated ten or 
twelve times, always removing the 
plants to pots only a little larger 
than those they were taken from. 
As soon as the flower-buds begin to 
form, the plants should not be 
shifted any more, and the pota which 
contain them must no longer be 
placed in the hotbed, but the plants 
must be gradually accustomed to 
the open air. Many gardeners never 
plunge the pots after the plants are 
three or four inches high, and re- 
move them from the hotbed to the 
greenhouse as soon as possible. Re- 
peated shiftings are, however, essen- 
tial to produce fine large flowers and 
handsome plants. The great secret 
in growing Balsams is to allow them 
plenty of air and light, and never to 
suffer them to become drawn up ; as, 
when that is the case, they will 
never afterwards make handsome 
plants. As Balsams, from their suc- 
culent nature, require a great deal 
of moisture, the saucers in which 
the pots stand may be kept con- 
stantly full of water ; but this water 
should be changed every day. Bal- 
sams generally ripen seeds, even 
from the double flowers, and thus 
numerous varieties are raised. 
Where there is any difficulty in 
raising the plants, new seeds should 
be used ; but though the plants 
raised from seeds ripened the same 
year will be very robust, the flowers 
will be generally single, and their 
colours neither bright nor distinct. 



Careful growers of Balsams, who 
wish to raise prize flowers, never 
use seeds less than three years old ; 
and they are particular in saving 
them from the handsomest and most 
double*flowers ; the best being those 
which have their colours distinctly 
marked, like a Carnation. The more 
choice varieties may be preserved 
by cuttings, which root readily 
in sand kept moist below, but dry 
at top, and covered with a bell- 
glass. The seed-pods of BalsamknOj 
and those of ImpatienSf or Touch- 
me-not, open with a jerk when 
touched, so as to throw the seeds 
to a distance. 

Bamboo. —See Bambu^sa. 

Bambd^sa. — Gratninece. — A 
rapid-growing stove-plant, which 
has a noble appearance where there 
is abundance of room. There are 
some species so hardy as to stand 
the open air in the island of Jersey; 
and one of these, B. nigra, will 
thrive in a greenhouse, or against a 
conservatory ^all, in the climate 
of London, whilst B, grdcilis from 
the Himalayas, will grow in the 
open ground, and some cultivate it 
for the purpose of being employed 
as flower sticks. The Bamboos 
should be grown in loamy soil, and 
they are increased by offsets. 

Bana^na. — See Mu^sa. 

Ba'nksia. — ProtedeecB. — Ever- 
green New Holland Shrubs, with 
flowers resembling a kind of brush, 
and curiously notched and cut leaves. 
All the species grow well in a mix- 
ture of sandy peat and loam, with 
the pots well drained ; and cuttings 
of the young wood root with some 
difficulty in sand under a bell-glass, 
with a slight bottom-heat. 

Bapt^sia. — LeguminbscB. — Her- 
baceous pea-flowered plants, from 
North America, of vigorous growth 
and rather elegant appearance; of 
which one species, B. auslrdliSf well 
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deserres a place in collections. They 
may be grown io the open air in 
common soil, and may be propagated 
by division of the rooty or by seeds. 
Ba'bba Jovis. — A species of 
AnthjUis. 

Babbadoes Chebbt.— SeeMAL- 
pi'ghia. 

Babbadoes Goosebbbbt.— See 
Pbbb'skia. 

Babbabe^a. — Crudferas. — Per- 
emiial plants, of which B, vulgdris 
fidre pUnOf the doable Yellow 
Rocket, is worthy of culture. It 
is propagated either by cuttings or 
diyifiion of Ihe root, in common soil. 
Barbebby. — See Be'kbkbis. 
Babk. — The refuse bark which 
has been used for tanning leather, 
and which produces considerable 
heat by its fermentation. When 
obtained from the tannery, it is 
generally soaked in water, and then 
spread out in an open shed, and 
turned over several times ; after 
this, it is laid in a ridge or heap, 
and when it has begun to heat, it is 
again turned over once or twice, 
when it is fit to be put into the 
bark-bed. In this bed or pit it 
continues to ferment, and gives out 
heat for several months : and when 
the heat beguis to decline, fresh 
bark is added from the reserve stock 
in the shed. The bark-bed may 
be of any dimensions in regard of 
length and width, but it should 
seldom be more than two feet in 
depth, to prevent an excess of heat. 
The plants in pots are generally 
plnnged in it, at first to half the 
depth of the pot, and afterwards 
to the rim. Substitutes for bark 
aie atable-dung, leaves of trees, 
obaff^ and any other vegetable or 
animal substances which ferment iu 
decaying. The best substitute for 
the peculiar heat of the bark is, 
however, a mass of stones heated 
by steam, or a mass of soil, or sand. 



heated by pipes of hot water. The 
spent bark, after it will no longer 
afford heat for a hotbed, should not 
be used as a substitute for peat for 
the gi'owth of plants, nor for mulch- 
ing, for it produces fungi, which 
seize on the roots, and many plants, 
have been killed in consequence, 
among others valuable conifers. 

Bark, ob Moist Stove. — A 
plant structure, with a glass roof, 
and a bed or pit in its centre, con- 
taining a mass of fermenting matter, 
or of earth or sand, heated by arti- 
ficial means, in which plants in pots 
are to be plunged. The plants 
grown in such houses being natives 
of the warmest parts of tropical 
countries, the temperature in a 
bark-stove should never be lower 
than 60°, and during summer it 
may rise as high as 80** or 85°. To 
supply the air in the house with 
sufficient moisture, the floors of the 
passages should be frequently wa- 
tered ; and to facilitate the same 
object) and to subdue insects, the 
plants should be syringed or watered 
overhead most days in the year, in 
the summer season, about 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and about 3 o'clock 
when required in winter. After 
ibis watering the house should be 
shut np for the night, excepting 
when the weather is very warm, 
when some air may be given by 
opening the sashes at 8 or 9 p.m., 
and leaving them open tiil the fol- 
lowing morning at 6' or 7. Inde- 
pendently of the bark-bed, the air 
of the moist stove requires to be 
heated by pipes of hot water or 
steam, or by smoke flues ; the first 
mode being found by experience to 
be the best. 

B arke'ri A. — Orchiddcece. -Sm all 
but free flowering Orchids which 
require to be grown on blocks, and 
in a cooler temperature than the 
generality of this order. B. Lind- 
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leyana, purple and white; B. Skin- 
neriif deep rose-coloured blossoms 
on spikes two feet long, a magni- 
ficent species; B, apectdbUis and 
B, ilegatis are also fine. 

Barnade^sia. — Conip6sit€B § La- 
hiatiflhrcB — A very curiuus plant, 
with scarlet flowers, an.d a prickly 
stem. It requires a warm green- 
house, in which the heat should be 
at an arerage of 47**, and it should 
be grown in a compost of peat, loam, 
and sand, in equal proportions ; 
abundance of water should be given 
in summer, but very little in 
winter, as it is easily killed if kept 
too damp. 

Barto^nia. — LoasacecB. — B. au- 
rea is a splendid annual, from Cali- 
fornia, with golden-yellow flowers, 
which have quite a varnished me- 
tallic lustre when the sun shines 
upon them. The seed-pod is cu- 
riously twisted. It should be sown 
in the open border, in the end of 
April, in soil that is not wet, and in 
a sheltered situation, otherwise its 
stems, which are brittle, are apt to 
be broken by the wind. 

Bast, or Bass. — The inner bark 
of the lime-tree, separated by steep- 
ing the bark in water till it can be 
readily pulled asunder into rib- 
bands or strands; these are hung 
up for some months in the shade to 
dry, and they are then woven into 
mats. The manu^cture of these 
mats is confined to Russia, and some 
parts of Sweden, where the name 
for bark is bast. 

Bastard Acacia. — See Ro- 

BI^NIA. 

Bastard Saffron. — See C'ar- 

THAMUS. 

Bata'tas. — The Sweet Potatoe : 
a kind of Convolvulus, the root of 
which is eaten. 

Bauh'inia. — Leguminbsce. — 
Mountain Ebony. Stove shrubs, 
mostly with white flowers, and re- 



markable for their leaves always 
being produced in twins ; on which 
account the genus was named in 
compliment to J. and C. Bauhin, 
both eminent botanists. 

Bay Tree.— See Lau'rus. 

Bead Tree. — See Me^lia. 

Beaufo'rtia. — Myrtdbcem. — 
Splendid New Holland Shrubs, with 
scarlet and red flowers ; free growei-s 
and abundant flowerers, and well 
adapted either for planting out in a 
conservatory, or growing in pots. 
The best soil is sandy loam and 
peat, well drained ; and cuttings, 
taken off with a small portion of 
half- ripened wood, root freely in 
sand, under a bell-glass. B. dc- 
cussdUaf which produces its scarlet 
flowers from May to July, is one of 
the handsomest species. 

Beadmo'ntia Wal. — Apocpnea. 
'- Climbing shrubs from the East 
Indies, of elegant foliage with large 
white flowers ; of easy culture in 
the stove, and propagated by cut- 
tings either of the stem or roots. 
The best soil is sandy loam, mixed 
with rotten dung or leaf-mould.. 
By careful management they may be 
made to flower in the open air. — 
See Allama'nda. 

Bedeguar. — A disease which 
affects the Rose-tree. — See Cy^nips. 

Beds for Flowers. — Divisions 
of a flower-garden, which are formed 
in different figures, and which are 
generally covered with a mass of 
flowers of one kind, or at least of 
one colour, though sometimes they 
contain single plants, or small tufts 
of plants and flowers, at regular 
distances, with naked spaces show- 
ing the soil between. The plants 
most suitable forcompletely covering 
flower-beds are trailers and creep- 
ers; and those for standing singly 
at regular distances, are erect plants, 
which have their flowers in terminal 
spikes, corymbs, or umbels ; or 
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compact-growing plants, which 
make neat little bushes, entirely 
coTered with flowers. The stems 
of the plants often require to be 
pegged down with hooked sticks, 
so as to coTer every part of the bed 
equally ; and in wet seasons, when 
the plants are apt to run too much 
to leaves, the tips of the shoots 
should be taken off. The beds in- 
tended for trailing plants will only 
require a thin stratum of soil ; but 
those intended for tall, vigorous 
plants, ought to have a deep soil. 
Bsfi LiJiKSPUB.— See DELPaf- 

NIQM. 

Bee Crohis. — O^phrya apifera, 
— The plants belonging to the genus 
Ophrys have all a remarkable re- 
semblance in their appearance to an 
insect nestling in tlie flower, and 
hence they take their generic name. 

Befar(a. — Erichcem. — A very 
beautiful plant with large bell- 
shaped rose-coloured flowers. It is 
a native of South America, and in 
its native country it forms a shrub 
from six feet to eight feet high. 
There are several species, most of 
which have rose-coloured flowers; 
but one species, B, MaiMwaii^ has 
the flowers a pale yellow or a pure 
white. 

BsGdNiA. — BegomdbcecB. — Tro- 
pical under-shrubs or herbaceous 
plants, some of which require the 
stove, and others the greenhouse. 
The flowers are showy, pink or 
white, and the leaves are succulent, 
oblique at the base, and red under- 
neath. Many of the herbaceous 
kinds have tuberous roots, and all 
should be grown in a rich light soil ; 
they require plenty of water when 
in a growing state, but little or none 
when at rest. One of the finest 
species is B, octopStalOj but it is 
nther rare. B, diaooloTf which 
has the leaves beautifully veined 
with crimson underneath, is the 



commonest kind, and it thrives in 
the greenhouse, or in a room, 
throwing out numerous suckers, 
each with a small tuberous root, 
which only require separating from 
the parent and potting, to become 
fresh plants ; when planted out in 
the summer season, it continues to 
produce flowers for several months. 
B. facksioides is a very remarkable 
species, which was introduced, in 
1846, from the mountains of New 
Granada. At firstsight it resembles 
a Fuchsia (hence its specific name) ; 
in its native country the flowers, 
which are of a most agreeable acid, 
are frequently eaten by the mule- 
drivers to allay their thirst, which 
is excessive in the dry season, as 
there are very few rivers. The 
leaves are small, and less coarse 
than those of most of the other 
species of the genus, which are very 
numerous, and by crossing have 
given rise to a vast number of 
varieties, many of them only es- 
teemed whilst new. B. coccineay 
B. nltidoy B. am&hilUy B, impe- 
ridlUy and B, rex^ may however be 
mentioned as species deserving cul- 
tivation, and likely to continue 
in estimation. B, discolor^ K. 
Br. Evanaidtna^ Andr., from China, 
is comparatively hardy, flowers all 
the summer, bright rose, very 
suitable for growing in rooms; 
cocoa-nut refuse, as manure, suits 
Begonias particularly well ; and it 
is cleaner than most other fertilising 
substances. 

Bullado'nna.— One of the names 
for A'tropa Belladdnna, the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

Bkllado'nna Lilt. — ^See Ama- 
bt'llis. 

BsLL Flower. — See Campa'- 

NULA. 

Bell- Glass. — A glass cylinder, 
with a globular top, used for cover- 
ing tender cuttings or seedlings. It 
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differs from a hand-glass in being 
all in one piece ; whereas a hand- 
glass consists of several pieces fixed 
in a frame of lead, wood, or iron. 

Be'llis. — CompSsitce. — The 
Daisy. — Well known perennials, of 
which B, perSnniSf the common 
Daisy, has been in cultivation in 
British and continental gardens 
from time immemorial. The most 
beautiful varieties are the large 
double, the large quilled, and the 
hen-and-chickens, but there are 
many others. In Germany, nume- 
rous curious varieties have been 
raised by saving the seed of the 
handsomest kinds. Each sort is 
much improved by being taken up, 
divided, and replanted at least 
annually. They are all admirable 
plants for making edgings to bor- 
ders, and they are well-^uited for 
growing in pots, though at present 
they are almost neglected. They 
thrive best in a loamy soil, richly 
manured, which should be dug 
over and well broken before plant- 
ing ; and they will bear transplant- 
ing even when in flower, provided 
they are taken up with a portion of 
soil attached. No plants are better 
adapted for covering a bed with one 
mass of colour. Masses of any of 
the kinds of Daisies may be brought 
from the reserve ground and laid 
down on a bed in the flower- 
garden, when just coming into 
flower, and taken back again to 
make room for other plants, when 
they have gone out of flower. Wire- 
worms, which, as it is known, 
are extremely destructive to Finks 
and Carnations, are said to be so 
fond of Daisies, as never to touch 
any other flower when they are 
near. 

Bellows poe Fumigation. — 
A machine composed of the common 
bellows, or patent blower, used for 
blowing fires, with the addition of 



a tube or vessel for containing 
tobacco, pierced with holes. The 
tobacco is placed in this vessel, 
and, being lighted, the air is blown 
through it, till a sufficient quantity 
of smoke is forded out to fill the 
pit, frame, or house which is to be 
fumigated for the destruction of 
insects. The tobacco should not be 
so dry as to produce flame, or to 
burn rapidly, for then the oil which 
should be carried in vapour with 
the smoke, is immediately consumed 
without affecting the insects. 

Belvidere, or Summer Cypress. 
— See Ko'cHiA. 

Bentha^mia. — ComiicecB. — A 
very handsome evergreen shrub, 
with large white showy flowers, 
which are succeeded by scarlet 
fruit, having the appearance of a 
large strawberry. It is somewhat 
tender, and, north of London, it 
requires a wall. It thrives best in 
loam, and may be propagated by 
layers, cuttings, or seeds, which it 
produces in abundance. 

Be'rberis. — BerbeMece. — The . 
Berberry. — Deciduous shrubs, na- 
tives of Europe, North America, 
and Nepal, several of the species of 
which are very ornamental. B. 
vulgdriSf the common Berberry, is 
a most elegant plant when trained 
to a single stem, and then allowed 
to expand its head freely on every 
side ; so treated, the branches be- 
come drooping, and have a fine 
effect in spring, when they are 
covered with their rich yellow blos- 
soms; and in autumn, from their 
long red fruit. But the most 
intereiSting species is the B, Dar- 
wlniiy a native of Chili ; it forms a 
beautiful evergreen shrub, 3 to 4^ 
feet high, with leaves of a fine 
shining green, and numerous orange 
yellow flowers which appear in 
May. 
Be'rbebbt.— See B'erberis. 
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Beboamot.— The true Bergamot 
is an exotic plant, called Mondrda 
\ didyma; bat there is also a Ber- 
gamot Mint (Mintha cUrd/ta), which 
smells nearly the same. 

BiBNifiALS. — Plants that do not 
produce their flowers till the second 
year, and then die after they have 
ripened their seeds. The Bromp- 
ton Stocks, Hollyhocks, Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons, and Canter- 
bury-bells, are also generally con- 
sidered biennials> though some of 
them live three or four years. 
Biennials should be sown in March 
or April, thinned out in May, and 
transplanted in September to the 
place where they are to flower the 
ensuing year. A little earth should 
be taken up with the roots, when 
they are transplanted, and they 
should be well watered, and shaded 
for a day or two, till they are 
thoroughly established. 

BiGNO^NiA. — BignonutceoB. — The 
Biguonias or Trumpet-flowers once 
formed a very large and splendid 
genus, chiefly of cUmbers, and re- 
markable for th^ir large, brilliant- 
coloured flowers. Many of the species 
have, however, been now removed 
to the g^iera TicoTna, and Spatkddea, 
B, caprtolMa. is hardy enough to 
withstend our winters on a south 
wall. B, specidaOf Chcmberlapnii 
and B. venHsia are splendid con- 
servatory climbei'S. They are all 
of easy culture, requiring chiefly 
abundance of room, and cuttings of 
them all root readily in sand. — See 
Tb'ooxa. 

BnjBBERT.— See VACofNiUM. 

BiLLARDiB^A. — PittosporecR. — 
Appleberry. — Climbing, half-hardy 
sluxibs, natives of Australia, with 
hell-shaped flowers, and long berry- 
like fruit which tastes like roasted 
apples. The beautiful plant now 
called S61Iya was at first sup- 
posed to belong to this genus. For 



the culture, see Australian 
Shrubs. 

Bindweed. — The common Bind- 
weed (Convdlvulus sipium L. ; Caly- 
stdgia a^pium B. Br.), with large 
white flowers, and not unfrequent in 
hedges, is one of the most ornamen- 
tal of British twiners ; but in gardens 
it has this disadvantage, that its 
roots or rather underground shoots, 
spread rapidly, and are very difficult 
to eradicate. 

Birds are generally considered 
enemies of gardens, and some kinds, 
as the common sparrow (when seeds, 
which are their usual food, are 
scarce), are apt to live upon buds, 
especially blossom-buds, as being 
the largest ; and others live upon 
fruits. As, however, all the soft- 
billed kinds, which constitute the 
great majority of singing-birds found 
in our gardens, live upon insects, 
especially on the aphides, and the 
caterpillars or grubs of moths, flies, 
and beetles, they are rather to be 
considered as advantageous to gar- 
dens than otherwise. 

Bird Cherrt. — Ciratus Pdtdm, 
— See Ce'rasus. 

Bird's-eye Primrose. — Pnmula 
farindsa. — Avery neat little plant, 
when cultivated in peat soil and kept 
moist. 

Bird's - Foot Trefoil. — See 
Lo^us. 

BiRTHWORT. — SeeARI8T0L0\3HIA. 

Bisoute'lla. — Cruoiferce. — 
Buckler Mustard. — Hardy annuals 
with yellow flowers, natives of Eu- 
rope, which only require sowing in 
the open border in March or April. 

Bitter-sweet. — Soldnum Dul- 
camdra. — An indigenous climbing 
shrub, with pretty flowers and red 
berries, but poisonous, common in 
hedges. 

BiTTBR-vETOH. — See Crobus. 

Blackberry. — The common 
name of the bramble. — See Ru^bxi^* 
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Black Bryony. — See Bryony. 

Bladder Eetmia. — HihUcus 
Tribnum and AfricdknuB, — Hardy 
annuals, natives of Italy and Bar- 
bary. The seeds should be sown in 
March or April.— See Annuals. 

Bladder Nut. — See Staphylb^a. 

Bladder Senna. — See Colu^ba. 

Blandfo'rdia. — Hemerocalli- 
dece, — Showy plants with scarlet, 
yellow, and green tube-like flowers, 
natives of New South Wales, of 
which B. n6hili8f B. fldmmea, and 
B, grandifldra well deserve culture. 
These species ought to be grown in 
sandy loam and peat ; and they are 
increased by seeds and suckers. 

Blessed Thbtlb. — See Cbntau- 
eb^a. 

Blb^tia. — Orchidd^ece. — Showy 
plants, natives of the tropics, and 
requiring stove-heat in Britain. 
They should be grown in sandy 
loam and peat ; and they are pro- 
pagated by division of the roots. 

Blight. — A popular term for the 
sudden injuries which plants re- 
ceive, apparently from the weather, 
but in reality from the attacks of 
insects, or the growth of parasitic 
fungL In general, whenever the 
progress of plants is suddenly 
arrested by some cause not under- 
stood, it is attributed to blight. 
Blight differs from mildew, which 
is always a fungus, in the latter 
exhibiting a white, bluish, or 
mouldy appearance. 

Bli^tum. — CkenopodidcecB. — An- 
nuals of the easiest culture, of no 
beauty with respect to the flowers, 
but remarkable for the showy ap- 
pearance of their spikes of succulent 
scarlet fruit. The English names 
of the species are Strawberry and 
Spinach Blite. 

Blood Floweb. — See Rmua*v- 

THUB. 

Bluebottle.— See Centaurb^a. 
Blumenba^ohi A. — Loas&cece . — 



Dwarf annuals, with pretty white 
flowers, and very curiously twisted 
seed -pods, which only ^require sow- 
ing in the open border in April. 
There is, however, one drawback 
to their general cultivation, which 
is, that they sting as badly as a 
nettle. 

Bog Earth. — See Peat and 
Heath Mould. 

Bonapa'rtea. — See Lytt^^a. 

Borage. — See Bora'go. 

BoR a'oo. — Boraginece. — Annual 
and perennial plants, with bluCj 
white, or pink flowers, nearly allied 
to the Forget-me-not. Natives of 
the South of Europe and Persia ; of 
easy culture in any common soil. 

Border. — ^A border differs frt)m 
a bed in having a walk only on one 
side ; and an ornamental border, in 
which flowers or shrubs, or both, are 
grown, ought to have the plants so 
arranged in regard to height and 
distance, as to have them seen to the 
greatest advantage from the walk. 
For this purpose the lowest-growing 
plants should be placed in front, and 
the highest kinds behind them, and 
the distance between the different 
plants should be proportioned to 
their breadth, not to their height ; 
because a very tall growing plant, 
such as the common Lily, is some- 
times a very narrow one, and a low 
bushy plant, such as the Pseoay, 
is sometimes three times as broad as 
it is high. Hence, in a border which 
is to be composed of a great variety 
of flowers, the plants cannot be 
placed in roVrs, or at regular dis- 
tances ; but a space must be appor- 
tioned to each plant according to 
its width ; keeping in view the 
necessity of always leaving a clear 
space of a few inches round every 
plant, whether large or small. 
With regard to the mode of arrang- 
in? herbaceous plants in borders, 
with reference to the colour of their 
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flowers and time of flowering, the 
object ought to be to have an equal 
number of plants in flower in each 
of the floral months; and among 
the plants of each month to have as 
nearly as possible an equal number 
of each of the principal colours. 
This is the hecm (dial that the cul- 
tivator should keep in view ; but it 
is not easy to carry it out into prac- 
tice without the assistance of a 
reserve garden, and a number of 
plants in pots, that can be substi- 
tuted for any plant which perhaps 
has not come into flower sufficiently 
soon, or which has not produced a 
sufficient quantity of flowers. The 
best mode is to make a plan of the 
border, and then to mark it with 
circles in the desired colours. When 
this has been done, the names of 
two or three flowers, of the proper 
size and. colour for the situation, 
should be written in each circle ; 
and then there will be no trouble 
in planting the bed, as it will be 
only necessary to refer to the plan 
to know what flowers are wanted. 
When this is not done, and the 
flowers are planted at random, they 
will require taking up with a ball 
of earth attached to each when in 
flower, and shifting about till a 
proper effect is produced. When 
the plants named in the circles con- 
tinue only a short time in flower, 
the names of others should be given 
to fill their place when they are out 
(ff bloom ; and in this case the 
circles may be numbered, and the 
numbers referred to a book, in 
which the names of all the suitoble 
plants and aU necessary particulars 
respecting them may be inscribed. 
As a concise summary of the dis- 
tinctions between a bed and a 
border in a flower garden, it may 
be observed that in a bed the 
flowering plants should be trained 
BO as completely to cover the 



ground, while in a border, a dis- 
tinct space should be left round 
each ; and that a bed has a walk 
all round it, while in a border there 
is a walk only on one side. 

Border Flowers. —Herbaceous 
plants of hardy constitution, showy 
in appearance, and of easy culture, 
and therefore well adapted for or- 
namenting the borders of flower 
gardens. Border flowers are classed 
as perennials with fibrous roots, 
perennials with bulbous or tuberous 
roots, biennials, and hardy annuals. 
Among the fibrous-rooted perennials 
are some, such as certain species of 
Saxifrage, Pinks, Carnations, &c., 
which are evergreen ; and these are 
most desirable plants for the borders 
of winter gardens. There are also 
some evergreen biennials, such as 
Wallflowers, Stock Gillyflowers, &c. 

BoBO^NiA.. — Muthceo!, — Ever- 
green New Holland Shrubs, which 
flower during the greater part of 
the summer, and which are all very 
ornamental. B. serrulMa is a most 
desirable species, forming a neat 
compact plant for a room, or green- 
house, and requiring plenty of light 
and air, but very little heat. It, 
and all the other species, will grow 
freely in sandy peat, wdl drained, 
and they may be propagated by 
layers or cuttings of the young wood 
in sand, under a bell-glass, taking 
care to wipe the glass frequently, 
so as to keep the cuttings free from 
damp. 

BoTAKio Garden. — A garden in 
which the plants are arranged ac- 
cording to some system of botanical 
science, only one of a kind being 
planted, and a name appended to 
each. The most convenient mode 
for study is to place the plants in 
straight rows of narrow beds, one 
row in a bed, with paths between 
the beds ; but the best mode for 
I e£Fect is to place them in ^graxic^^ (A 
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one order, tribe, or genus, in a 
group. These groups have the best 
effect when of a circular form, and 
placed on a lawn. The position of 
the groups relatively to each other 
should be such as to correspond with 
the botanical system followed. 

BoTTOM-HBAT is the warmth im- 
parted to the roots of plants, by 
plunging the pots in which they 
grow into a hotbed or bark-pit. 
The effect this produces in stimu- 
lating the plants is very great ; 
and it is particularly advantageous 
in striking those cuttings which, 
nnder ordinary circumstances, do 
not readily throw out roots. Bot- 
tom-heat is often very useful in en- 
abling hothouse plants to stand in 
the open air during summer. A bed 
may be formed of bark, decayed 
leaves, or stable manure, in which 
the pots may be plunged, and the 
surface covered with a thin coating 
of turf; and in this manner all the 
hothouse climbers might be trained 
over the trellis- work of a verandah, 
and Palms, Bananas, and other 
tropical plants might be made to 
decorate the open ground of an 
English garden. 

Bouva'rdia. — Rvbiacea, — B, 
triphylla and its varieties are very 
ornamental, with scarlet flowers and 
smooth shining leaves. It grows 
freely in loam and peat in a warm 
situation in the open air, or in a 
greenhouse ; and it is increased by 
cuttings of the roots. £. verdcohr 
has fine red flowers and is very 
ornamental, though it is more tender 
than B, triphifUa, 

Bowers. — Slight arbours, formed 
by training climbing shrubs over 
trellis- work so as to form a covered 
seat. They only differ from arbours 
in being less closely covered. — See 
Arbours. 

Box-BDaiNOS. — The kind of Box 
used for this purpose is BUmu tern- 



pervirens ndna. For its culture, 
see Bu'xiTS. 

Box-tree. — See Bi/xus. 

Braoht'come. — OompSdta, — 
The great Swan River Daisy. — A 
very beautiful annual plant from the 
banks of the Swan River in South 
Australia. It was introduced in 
1840, and grows freely in the open 
ground, though it flowers best in the 
greenhouse, being easily injured by 
wet. When raised from seed, the 
flowers are of several different 
shades, varying from the darkest 
purple to a pink or white. 

Brachysb^ma. — Legumindsa, — 
B, latifdlium is a very ornamental 
New Holland climber, with fine large 
glaucous leaves and crimson flowers ; 
and it grows freely in loam and peat, 
flowering abundantly, and ripening 
seeds ; by which, or by layers or cut- 
tings, it may be readily propagated. 

Bramble. — See Rv^bus. 

Bbillanta^isia. — Accvnthdeea, 
— B, OwariehsU isa very showy stove 
plant with purple sage-like flowers, 
which appear in March. It is a 
native of Sierra Leone. 

Bri^za. — Graminea. — Quaking- 
grass. — B. m^ia, the common kind, 
is a perennial ; and B, mdadmct, a 
gigantic species, is an annual, re- 
quiring only to be sown in March or 
April, in the open borders. 

Bbomfton Stocks. — Matthlola 
mcdna. — These splendid flowers are 
biennials, and their seed should be 
sown early in May, in a border of 
light sandy soil with an east^u 
exposure, and never in front of a 
hothouse or south wall, as they can- 
not bear too much heat. The seeds 
should be sown very thinly in narrow 
drills, made about six inches apart. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow, 
and have expanded their second pair 
of leaves, they should be watered 
every evening with a watering-pot 
or garden-engine having a very fine 
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rose. When the plants are about 
three inches high, they sboold be 
thinned out so as to be at least six 
inches apart, and the plants removed 
should be carefully replanted in 
another bed. In about a month's 
time they should be thinned again, 
and the alternate rows taken up, so 
as to leave the remaining plants 
about a foot apart every way ; the 
plants removed being taken up with 
balls of earth, and carefully trans- 
planted, watered, and shaded till 
they have re-established themselves. 
Great care is necessary in trans- 
planting, as the Stocks have long 
tap-roots, with very few fibrils 
attached. When the plants are 
wanted to be very fine, they may be 
protected daring winter by hoops 
and mats, or hand-glasses ; but in 
general this is not thought neces- 
sary. In March or April a com- 
post should be formed of very sandy 
loam, or sand enriched with the re- 
mains of an old hotbed, or vegetable 
mould, formed of decayed leaves ; 
and pits about two feet deep and two 
feet in diameter dug in the flower- 
borders and filled with it, into 
which the Stocks should be trans- 
planted, with as large balls of earth 
attached as can be taken up. They 
should be carefully shaded and 
watered till they have taken root ; 
and afterwards they should be wa- 
tered every night till they come into 
flower. Thus treated, the spikes 
of flowers will sometimes be from 
dghteen inches to two feet long, and 
proportionably thick. 
Bboom. — See Spa'&tiuk and 

GXKl'STA. 

Bbowa'llia. — Scrophuldrin(E,or 
Solandcece. — South American tender 
antmalH^ generally with blue flowers, 
requiring to be raised on a hotbed, 
and generally grown in pots. — See 
Ahnttals. 

Bbo'wnea. — LeguminbscB, — 



This is a genus of rather singular 
plants, named in honour of Dr. Pa- 
trick Browne, author of the Histoiy 
of Jamaica. B. cocclnea is a very 
singular plant, with large crimson 
flowers, which only last about 
twenty-four hours before they drop 
off. It is a native of Jamaica, 
whence it was introduced in 1793, 
though it did not flower till Fe- 
bruary 1842, nearly fifty years after 
its introduction. 

Bruqma'nsia. — Solandceas, — 
Peruvian shrubs, or low succulent- 
stemmed trees, of which B. suavh- 
lens (better known by the name of 
Datura arbhreaf) and B.ianguinea^ 
are magnificent species. Being large 
plants, growing to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, they look best when 
planted in the ground, in a conser- 
vatory ; but they will grow well in 
large pots : or they may be planted 
in the open garden in the summer 
season, and taken up and preserved 
in a back shed, from which the 
frost is excluded, during winter, to 
be replaced in the open border the 
following spring. The flowers are 
trumpet-shaped, a foot or more in 
length, and very fragrant. The 
plants grow freely in light rich 
soil: and they are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings either of the shoots 
or roots. 

Brunspe'lsia. — ScrophulArina, 
— Handsome stove-plants, natives 
of South America and the West 
Indies. B. nUida has large yellow 
flowers, which it produces copiously 
the whole of the summer months 
in a cool stove or warm greenhouse. 
It is an erect shrub, growing four 
or five feet high, and is readily in- 
creased by cuttiDgjs. 

Bbto^nia . — Cucurbitaceo!, — See 
Bryony. 

Bryony. — There ate two kinds of. 
Bryony common in English woods, 
very difierent in the eyes of a \^tAk- 
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nist, but bearing considerable resem- 
blance to each other in the eyes of 
an amatear. They are both found 
wild in hedges and thickets, through 
which they contrive to insinuate 
their long slender stems and 
branches, hanging from tree to tree; 
they have both greenish- white in- 
conspicuous flowers ; the fruit of 
both consists of bunches of showy 
red berries; and they have tuberous 
roots, of a very acrid nature. They 
are also dioecious ; but this is the 
only botanical resemblance between 
them. The White Bryony {Brydnia 
diolca) belongs to the natural order 
Gucurbitd^se, and it is the only 
British plant belonging to that order. 
Its leaves are rough and palmate ; 
its flowers have a calyx and a 
corolla, both of which are five-cleft, 
and its stem is climbing and fur- 
nished with numerous tendrils. The 
Black Bryony {Tdmus communis) 
has, on the contrary, smooth, shin- 
ing, heart-shaped leaves of a very 
deep and glossy green ; the flowers 
consist of only one covering, which 
is six-cleft^ and the stem is twining 
without tendrils. The names of 
black and white Bryony allude to 
the colour of the skin covering the 
thick fleshy roots, which in one 
species is black and in the other 
white. The root of the White 
Bryony may easily be made to grow 
in any shape that may be wished, 
by placing it when young in an 
earthenware mould. This curious 
property was formerly frequently 
taken advantage of by designing 
people, who, having thus obtained 
roots of frightful forms, exhibited 
them for money as natural curiosi- 
ties. 

BuCK-ETE. — Wie American name 
for the smooth- fruited Horse-chest- 
nut.— See Pa>ia. 

BuoKLEB MusTABD.— See Bisou- 
is'lla. 



BucKTHOBN.— See Rha'mnus. 

Budding is an operation for 
propagating ligneous plants, as a 
substitute, in particular cases, for 
grafting, or other modes of propa- 
gation. In floricultui*e, it is more 
particularly used for propagating 
select species of Roses. The time 
of performing the operation is from 
July to September ; and the mode is 
as follows : — The first thing to be 
done is to select a young ^oot of 
the current year, from which the 
bud is to be taken, and a stock of 
one or of several years' growth, into 
which the bud is to be inserted. 
The bud is cut out with a portion 
of the bark and the wood attached 
above and below the foot- stalk of a 
leaf, in the axil of which leaf the 
bud is situated. To do this, a sharp 
penknife or budding-knife is inserted 
in the shoot, about three-fourths of 
an inch below the bud, and i>assed 
up beneath the bud to about half an 
inch above it ; the bud, with the 
bark and wood to which it is at- 
tached, is then held in the left hand, 
and with a knife in the right hand 
the thin film of wood is quickly 
picked out, leaving the bud attached 
to a piece of bark, technically called 
the shield. A slit is then made in 
the bark of the stock, about one- 
third of an inch in length, and a 
transverse cut is made within one- 
fourth of an inch of the upper part 
of the longitudinal slit. The bark 
is opened on both sides of the longi- 
tudinal slit by mean of a thin flat 
piece of bone or ivory ; or, in Nur- 
sery practice, with the end of the 
handle of the knife, which is made 
thin on purpose. The bud is now 
inserted in its natural position, with 
the bud pointing upwards, and a 
portion of the upper part of the 
lark to which the bud is attached 
is cut across, so as 'to fit to the 
transverse cut which was formed in 
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tion of tbe stock may be cut off 
dose to the bud. 

Buds may be inserted in stocks at 
a few inches from the ground : in 
which case, the plants produced are 
called dwarfs ; or in straight stems 
at four, five, or six feet from the 
ground : in which case the plants 
produced are called standards. The 
latter is the most common mode of 
budding Roses and Orange-trees ; but 
other shrubs and trees of rare or 
ornamental kinds are commonly 
budded within a foot, or a few inches 
from the ground. Sometimes buds of 
several kinds are inserted in the 
same stock ; and sometimes buds 
are inserted in branches in different 
parts of the tree, for the sake either 
of supplying vacant places in the 
branches, or of producing several 
kinds on the same tree. Thus, on 
climbing British Roses, several 
varieties of Chinese Roses may be 
budded ; and on the single red 
Camellia, several varieties of double 
red or white Camellias. 

In all cases of budding, it is essen- 
tial that the stock shall not be very 
different from the bud to be inserted 
in it» In some oases it is even ne- 
cessary that the bud and the stock 
should be of the same species ; while, 
on the other hand, it sometimes hap- 
pens that a bud may be inserted 
successfully in any stock which is of 
the same natural order. Thus, it 
is said, the Lilac, the Orange, and 
the Fringe-tree may be budded on 
the common Ash ; all the four species 
being of the same natural order, 
Oleacece. Roses and thorns are the 
plants to which budding is most 
commonly applied by amateurs ; and 
the finer kinds of the former genus 
are generally budded on wild briars 
of the Dog Rose, and of the latter 
(OrcUce'gus), on the common Haw- 
thorn. 

Bu'ddlea. — JScrophuldrino!, — 



Deciduous or evergreen shrubs, 
natives of India or South America, 
of which one species, £. globbsOf is 
worth culture in the shrubbery. It 
has fine golden -yellow, ball-like 
flowers, grows in any common soil, 
and is tolerably hardy, though it is 
sometimes killed by a very severe 
frost. It is readily increased by 
cuttings under a handglass. £. 
Lindleyhna is the handsomest spe- 
cies of the genus. The flowers are 
produced in a long spike ; and are 
of a beautiful lavender purple. 

BuoAiNviLLKA spectdbUis, — 
NyctaffindcecBf a climbing stove 
shrub, from Brazil, remarkable for 
its splendid rose and carmine petal- 
like bracts ; it is easily propagated 
by cuttings. 

Bulbs are plants which belong 
to a particular division of vegetables, 
having certain peculiarities which 
require a particular mode of culture. 
They are all, with scarcely a single 
exception, very ornamental, from tiie 
large size of their flowers in propor- 
tion to the entire plants, and from 
the brilliancy of their colours. Their 
principal peculiarity is, that they 
produce but a limited number of 
leaves every season ; and hence, if 
these leaves are cut off or injured, no 
new leaves are |)roduced that season. 
In all other hetbaceous plants, when 
the leaves are destroyed, fresh leaves 
are produced to a comparatively un- 
limited extent ; and hence, if the 
season be long enough, the plant may 
produce a sufficiency of foliage in the 
current year to enable it to mature 
flowers in the next. But in bulbs 
the case is different ; the leaves pro- 
duced are very few, and if they are 
shortened before they are fully 
grown, or cut off before they begin 
to decay, the bulb is deprived of 
nourishment to such an extent, as 
either not to flower at all the follow- 
ing season, or to flower very weakly. 
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Tlins the great art in the culture of 
bulbs is to preserve all their leaves 
uniujared, to expose them fully to 
the sun and air, and by no means to 
cat them off till they have begxm to 
decay at the extremities. By far 
the greater number of bulbs flower 
in spring, and produce their flower- 
stems immediately after they begin 
to grow ; and shortly after they have 
flowered they cease growing and re- 
main dormant and without leaves 
during the remainder of the year. 
Hence almost all bulbs require to be 
planted in autumn ; and hence, also, 
they require a free, dry, and some- 
what rich soil, into which their roots 
may penetrate easily, and procure 
nourislunent without difficulty, for 
their rapidly-growing leaves. The 
bulb is in all cases strengthened by 
preventing the flowera from pro- 
dndng seeds ; and in most cases it 
ought to be taken up as soon as the 
leaves have decayed, and preserved in 
dry sand or eurth, and in some cases 
on shelves, or in papers in a dry room, 
till the planting season in autumn. 
Bulbs which are indigenous to fiii- 
tain, such as those of the common 
wild Hyacinth, and some of the 
Nareissif receive little injury from 
remaining in the ground all the year ; 
but improved varieties of indigenous 
bulbs, and all bulbs from warm 
climates, such as those of the Hya- 
ciDtli, the Ixias, &c., are greatly 
iigured by the moisture of our sum- 
mers ; and when left in the ground, 
require the interposition of art to 
keep the soil tolerably dry, till the 
bulbs have increased by means of 
tiieir ofl&ets, so as to form a dense 
mass. From the drcnmstance of 
bulbs growing with great rapidity 
when in a state of vegetation, they 
require abundance of water ; and this 
is the reason why the soil in which 
they are planted should always be 
deep, 60 as to retain moisture. A I 



bulb is essentially a bud, and con- 
tains within itself the germs of the 
leaves and flowers which are to be 
produced the following season. In 
plants belonging to the other divi- 
sion of vegetables, those with netted 
leaves, or what are called DicotyU- 
doneSy a plant which is weak in the 
beginning of the year may, by in- 
creased care and nourishment, be 
made to flower in the course of the 
season ; but this is by no means the 
case with bulbs, not one additional 
leaf or flower being in their case 
capable of being produced during 
the season that is nut previously in 
an embryo state in the bulb. , Thus, 
in one sense bulbs are of more easy 
culture than any other class of 
plants ; because the germ being pre- 
viously formed, and the nourishment 
being provided in the body of the 
bulb, it is only necessary to supply 
heat and moisture to cause these to 
develope. Hence, the practice of 
growing bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Irises, Snow- 
drops, Fritillarias, &c., placed over 
water in glasses, or vessels of earth- 
enware, or in moist moss. Bulbs 
never last more than one year, a 
new one forming every season after 
the plant has done flowering, as the 
old bulb wastes away. Hence new 
bulbs are formed every year in the 
Tulip and the Hyacinth, at the side 
of the old bulb ; in the Crocus and 
the Gladiolus, and many of the 
Cape Irid&cese, over the old bulb; 
and in Uie bulbous Irises, &c., 
under the old bulb. Hence in the 
cultivation of bulbs in the open 
garden, there is a constant tendency 
in some species to sink deeply into 
the ground, and in others to rise to 
the surface, which must be care- 
fully counteracted by the cultivator, 
by taking up and replanting ; thus, 
the bulbous Iris, when left three or 
four years in the ground, produces 
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weak leaves, and ceases to flower 
freely, from the sinking of the bulbs; 
the Crocus, on the other hand, pro- 
daces weak flowers and leaves from 
the bulbs rising above the surface ; 
and the Tulip, if left in the ground 
for a few years, in consequence of 
the bulb being always produced at 
one side, is never found to come up 
twice exactly in the same spot. Ex- 
perience proves, that certain bulbs 
which are in a state far removed 
&om wild nature require the greatest 
care to preserve them from disease, 
such as the cultivated Hyacinth. 
These, therefore, must be taken up 
every year, and carefully preserved ; 
while others, comparatively incap- 
able of much cultivation, such as the 
Snowdrop, may be left in the ground 
a number of years without injury. 
Bulbs are generally propagated by 
little bulbs, produced by the side of 
t^e old ones, which are called off- 
sets ; but, like all other plants, 
they may be propagated by seeds, 
and from these, in the case of the 
Crocus and Hyacinth, the Crown 
Imperial, I^ Xiphium, and IVis 
Xiphioides, an endless number of 
beautiful varieties may be produced. 
This furnishes a fine source of inter- 
esting amusement to the amateur. 
The seeds should be sown in beds of 
light earthy where the plants may 
remain till they come into flower, 
which will generally be in from 
three to five years. ^ The soil for 
almost all bulbs should be a free 
sandy loam, and the situation open, 
and fully exposed to the sun. 

BuLBOOO^DiUM. — MelanthdLcecB, 
— ^Bulbous plants, natives of Spain 
and the Crimea ; flowering in March 
and August, and of easy culture 
in loamy soiL B. vemvm^ which 
does not grow above four inches in 
height, is a desirable plant for 
growing in a pot. 

Bdpleu^bum. — UmheUifercB, — 



Hare's-ear. — Herbaceous plants, 
with greenish-yellow flowers, and 
very glaucous or bluish leaves. 
They are natives of Europe, and 
will grow in any common garden- 
soiL Several shrubs are included I 
by some botanists in this genus; 
but they were separated by Spren- 
gel, and formed into the genus 
Tendria, These are rather tender, 
being natives of the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but near London they will 
bear ordinary winters in the open 
air. They should be grown in sandy 
loam. 

BuETO^NiA. — LeffuminbsoB, — 
New Holland Shrubs, of which B. 
confSrta was the first species intro- 
duced. It grows to the height of 
two feet, and produces its violet- 
coloured flowers from July to Sep- 
tember. B, ptdck6lla is, however, 
far more beautifoL It has heath- 
like leaves, and clusters of very 
large bright scarlet flowers at the 
end of the branches. It is a native 
of the Swan Biver settlement, and 
was introduced in 1848. B, vUlSscif 
from the same place, has purple 
flowers marked with a large yellow 
spot. For its culture, see Austra- 
lian Shbubs. 

Btjtohbr's Beoom. — See Eu's- 
ous. 

BuVroMXJS. — Buthmecc — The 
flowering Rush. — One of the hand- 
somest of British aquatic plants, 
well deserving of cultivation. It 
grows to the height of two feet, and 
produces its elegant head of pink 
flowers in June and July. 

Bqtteb and Eggs. — A kind of 
Narcissus. 

BuTTEEPUES. — These beautiful 
insects are never injurious to gar- 
dens except in their caterpillar 
state. As butterflies, they only 
sip a little honey from the flowers ; 
their sole business being to propa- 
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gate their species, and then they 
die. Thns, the butterflies that are 
almost always on the wing, and 
which are the males, may be suf- 
fered to flatter out their brief 
existence unmolested; but when a 
butterfly is found sitting on a 
branch with its wings folded, in 
bright sunshine, it should be de- 
stroyed, as the butterflies found in 
this i)08ition are generally females, 
just about to lay their eggs. Some- 
times butterflies, thus placed, are 
found, when they are examined, to 
be dead ; and when this is the case, 
the adjacent branches and leaves 
should be searched for eggs. 

Butterfly Plants. — See Ohoi'- 
Diuu and Phaljsno'psis. 

Bu'xus L. — Euphorliacea. — 
The most common cultivated species 
are B. sempervirena, and JB. haled- 
riea, the Minorca Box, both hardy 
shrubs or low trees. The former is 
one of the most valuable plants in 
European gardens, both as an under- 
growth in woods, and as an orna- 
mental hedge for sheltering gardens. 
Box is also much used for forming 
edges to walks ; but the kind em- 
ployed for this purpose, though it 
is considered to be only a dwarf 
variety of B, sempervirenSf is so 
different from the Tree-box in its 
habit, that it might almost be con- 
ndered as a distinct species. The 
Box-tree has been grown in Euro- 
pean gardens almost from time im- 
memorial. It was one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments in the gardens of 
Pliny ; and in more modem times 
the Dwarf-box was almost the only 
plant used for forming the embroi- 
dery or scroll-work, or whatever 
that terrestrial arabesque may be 
called, which came into fashion in 
the time of Louis XIV., and it is 
employed for that purpose at the 
present time. The D waif- box is still 
a &vourite for edgings to beds, and 



it will be perhaps always preferred 
to all other plants, from its hardi- 
ness, easy culture, and compact 
habit of growth. It is also ever- 
green, and of great duration ; it 
is easily propagated, and bears 
clipping or cutting remarkably 
well. It is readily propagated by 
taking up the plants, and after 
dividing them, replanting them 
farther apart, and a little deeper 
than they were before. It will grow 
in any soil not saturated with mois- 
ture, and it may be cut or clipped 
at any season of the year. The best 
time for clipping Box, however, is 
about the end of June ; after which, 
especially if well- watered, the Box 
makes a second shoot of half an 
inch, or an inch in length, which 
obliterates the marks of the shears. 
To form edgings of Box properly, 
is an operation of gardening that 
requires considerable care. First, 
the ground should be rendered firm 
and even ; secondly, a narrow trench 
should be accurately cut out with 
the spade in the direction in which 
theedging is to be planted ; thirdly, 
the Box should be thinly and 
equally laid in along the trench, the 
tops being all about an inch above 
the surface of the soil; and, fourthly, 
the soil should be applied to the 
plants, and firmly trodden in against 
them, so as to keep the edging 
exactly in the position required. 
The trench should always be made 
on the side next the walk ; and 
after the soil is pressed down, and 
the walk gravelled, the gravel is 
brought up over the soil, close to 
the stems of the Box, so as to cover 
the soil at least an inch in thick- 
ness, and to prevent any soil being 
seen on the gravel-walk side of the 
Box. This also prevents the Box 
from growing too luxuriantly ; as 
it would be apt to do if the trench 
were on the border side, when the 
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plants would lean against the 
gravel, and the roots, being entirely 
covered with soil, would grow with 
so much luxuriance, that the plants 
would be with difficulty kept within 
bounds by clipping. A Box-edging 
once properly made, and clipped 
every year, so as to form a minia- 
ture hedge, about three inches wide 
at bottom, three inches high, and 
two inches wide at top, will last 
ten or twelve years before it re- 
quires to be taken up and re- 
planted ; but, if the edging be 
allowed to attain a larger size — 
say six inches wide at bottom, six 
inches high, and three inches wide 
at top — it will last fifteen or twenty 
years, or probably a much longer 
period. 

Box-hedges for shelter are treated 
like other hedges, and being clipped 
at the same period as Box-edgings, 
will last for an unknown period, 
probably for centuries, provided the 
surface of the edge, or, in other 
words, the points of the shoots, are 
cut back occasionally, so as to admit 
the air to the centre of the hedge. 
The Box, when used to execute 
arabesques, or scroll-work on the 
ground, is not allowed to grow 
higher than two or three inches, 
and is cut quite £at at top ; the 
entire figure of the arabesque being 
formed of Box, without the intro- 
duction of flowers or other plants, 
though occasionally with the addi- 
tion of small cones or globes of 
Box rising up from the terminal 
points of the arabesque figure. 
These cones, pyramids, globes, or 
other figures, are kept in correct 
shape by being clipped every year. 
When verdant sculpture was in 
fashion, no tree excepting the Yew 
was so well adapted for it as 
the Box; and the tree was cut 
into the proper shape, by putting 
a wire frame of the desired form 



over the tree, and clipping the 
branches to it. 



^ coccinea L., Emilia cocdnea 
Cass., is a half-hardy annual, with 
a bright scarlet flower, in form 
somewhat resembling that of the 
common Groundsel. It is some- 
times cultivated for the brilliant 
colour of its flowers, though it is 
scarcely worth the trouble it re- 
quires ; as it must not only he 
raised on a hotbed, but its long 
slender stalks must be staked and 
tied up, to make it look at all neat. 
There are several perennial species 
of Cacilia, but they are very seldom 
seen in British gardens. 

Ca'otus. — L. Cactacece. — The 
very remarkable succulent plants, 
arranged by lannasus under the 
name of Cactus, have been distri- 
buted by modern botanists over 
numerous genera, which they are 
still continually changing and re- 
arranging. At first a few plants 
were left in the genus C&ctus, but 
now that genus is annihilated, and 
seven or eight new genera substi- 
tuted for it ; still, as all tbe plants 
that once composed it, and the new 
ones of the same nature that col- 
lectors are continually sending home, 
are known by the geneiul name of 
C&cti, it has been thought advisable 
to give here a slight sketch of the 
whole family. 

In the time of Linnaeus, very few 
C4cti were known ; and even in the 
year 1 807, Persoon enumerated only 
thirty-two ; but now above five hun- 
dred living species are to be found 
in a single collection ; and numbers 
of new species are being sent home 
by collectors every year. These 
new species are chiefly found in the 
tropical regions of America, but 
they extend over 75 degrees of lati- 
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tude, some being found near the 
boundary of the United States, and 
some near the town of Concepcion 
in Chili. By &r the greater num- 
ber, however, grow in the dry, 
burning plains of Mexico and Bra- 
zil, where they are subjected to 
the alternate seasons of extreme 
moisture and extreme drought. In 
these arid plains, where all nature 
seems parched up for six months in 
every year, the C&cti have been 
mercifiilly provided to serve as re- 
servoirs of moisture ; and not only 
the natives, by wounding the fleshy 
stems with their long forest-knives, 
supply themselves with a cool and 
refree^ing juice, but even the cattle 
contrive to break through the skin 
with their hoofs, and then to suck 
the liquid they contain — instinct 
teaching them to avoid wounding 
themselves with the spines. 

The C&cti are arranged by nature 
in several distinct groups ; the first 
of which consists of the tree C&cti, 
or those kinds of Cereus which have 
long slender stems, and which usu- 
ally grow on the summits of the 
mountains of Brazil, forming a sin- 
gular kind of crest. These are 
generally thirty or forty feet high, 
and sometimes are branched like 
candelabra, and sometimes consist 
of only one naked stem, not thicker 
than a man's arm, though of such 
enormous height. The Mammil- 
larias, . and Echinoc^ti, or Porcu- 
inne O^ti, which form another 
group, grow in the valleys of the 
temperate regions, generally in 
loamy soils, and low grass ; and the 
Opfintias and Fer6skias, which form 
two others, are also principally 
found in the temperate latitudes. 
The MeIoc4cti, or Melon-C4cti, and 
the Bhfpsalis, which has narrow- 
jointed stems, are two other groups 
which are only found in the hottest 
parts of the tropics. Among the 



many peculiarities of this family of 
plants, it may be mentioned, that 
if collectors cut off the top of any of 
the C4cti which they may find in 
flower, and send it with the flower 
on it to England, the seeds will 
perfect themselves, and ripen on 
the passage home, from the supply 
of moisture contained in the divided 
part. 

With regard to the culture of the 
C^ti in this country, it is found 
that, generally speaking, they ought 
to have a season of complete rest, 
followed by one of violent excite- 
ment; that is, they ought to be 
kept almost without water from 
October to March, and then watered 
profusely while they are coming 
into flower. They ought all to 
be grown in pots well drained 
with cinders, instead of potsherds, 
as the latter retain too much mois- 
ture for the delicate and succulent 
roots ; and they all enjoy bottom- 
heat, which makes them throw out 
abundance of fibrils. When re- 
ceived late in the year, that is to say 
in October or later, they should not 
be potted till the following spring ; 
and when raised from seed (which 
is frequently sent over even in dead 
specimens), the seed should be sown 
in silver sand, and the young plants 
when transplanted should not be 
watered for several days. 

CiKSALPi'NiA Plvk. — Legumin- 
hscB. — The splendidly - flowering 
plant, known in the West Indies by 
the name of the Barbadoes Flower- 
fence, which was formerly included 
in this genus, is now called Poin- 
cidna. It should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat, with 
abundance of room for its roots ; 
and though generally considered a 
stove-plant, it is found to live in 
the open air in London and Paris, 
if slightly protected during winter 
It is propagated by cuttings struck 
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*n Band, in a moist beat under 
glass. The other plants belonging 
to the genus are seldom found in 
British gardens. 

Cala'mpelis D. Don. — See Eo- 
oremooa'rpus. 

Calandri^nia. — PortuldcecB. — 
Peruvian and Califomian plants, 
with fleshy leaves and showy flowers, 
generally treated as annuals in the 
open ground, but most of which 
will live two or three years in a 
greenhouse. There is some confusion 
about the specific names ; the plants 
figured in the Botanical Magazine 
as C. specidsay and C. grandi^dra^ 
being quite different from those 
figured under these names in the 
Botanical Register^ and known by 
them in the London nurseries. 
Newer sorts than the preceding are 
0. Bumdgiiy flowers copper-red, 
proper for borders and baskets ; C. 
umhellata (Tdlmum umhelldium) 
is very dw!u:f, from 4 to 6 inches 
high ; flowers, numerous, deep red- 
dish violet, disposed in a corymb. 
C. grandijldra Lindl. has flowers 
which, notwithstanding its name, 
are much smaller than those of the 
C. discolor Lindl., the latter being 
one of the most splendid flowers 
that will grow in the open air in 
England. The seeds of the latter 
two species (both of which grow 
rather tall) are generally raised on 
a slight hot-bed, but they may be 
sown in a warm border in the open 
air in April, when they will flower 
in June. 

Calcareous Soils. — Soils con- 
taining a considerable portion of 
lime or chalk, mixed with sand or 
loam, and decaying vegetable and 
animal matter. Calcareous s)ils 
are generally very productive ; and 
when manured, they retain and give 
out slowly the nourishing parts of 
the manure longer than any other 
kind of soil. 



C ALOEOL i^^BiA. — ScrophtUdrinoi, 
— Perhaps no plants hybridise more 
freely than the different species of 
this genus ; and what is remark- 
able is, that the shrubby kinds 
appear to unite freely with those 
that are herbaceous. In 1820, only 
half a dozen species were known, 
only one of which O. corymbdsa 
Cav., with large yellow flowers, had 
any pretensions to beauty. In the 
next ten years, five or six more 
species were introduced from Chili, 
two of which, C. arachnotdea and 
C. purpiirea Grab., had purple 
flowers. The latter closely re- 
sembled O. corymbdsa in its habit 
of growth; and about April, 1830, 
the happy idea struck the late Mr. 
Penny, of the Milford Nursery, to 
attempt to hybridise them. The re- 
sult was the hybrid, C. Gellanidna, 
the flowers of which were orange and 
dark-brown. Mr. Penny then tried 
C.arachnoideaasojie of the parents, 
instead of C. purpurea, and he pro- 
duced the magnificent Calceolaria 
which he called C. YoUngii, and 
which is still common in collections. 
In 1831, the spotted-flowered Cal- 
ceolaria, O, crenatijldra Cav. (0. 
pSndtda D. Don), was introduced, 
and from this several splendid 
hybrids were raised. Some culti- 
vator was then induced to try to 
hybridise one of the shrubby kinds, 
C, bicolor, the flowers of which 
were pale-yellow and white, with 
the herbaceous kinds, having dark- 
yellow and purple flowers, and some 
beautiful plants were the result. 
From that time to the present, in- 
numerable hybrids have been raised 
every year, varying through every 
possible shade of crimson, brown, 
orange, purple, pink, and yellow, 
sometimes spotted, and sometimes 
delicately melting into white. One 
or two have been raised which were 
pure white, and others white with 
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dearly marked and distinct spots. 
They are all half-hardy, only reqnir- 
ing protection from frost ; and they 
should be grown in a compost of 
equal x>arts of tnrfy loam and peat, 
-with a little sand. They all re- 
quire a good deal of water, as eyen 
the little hardy shrubby kind, C, 
rugdsa, with small, dark-yellow 
flowers, will flag if water should be 
neglected even for a single day. 
The herbaceous kinds are still more 
ensceptible in this respect, and 
when grown in pots, should stand 
in saucers of water, -the water being 
changed eyery day, and neyer given 
to them till it has been warmed by 
standing for a little time in the 
same temperature as the plants. 
C violdtcea is a shrubby kind, with 
pale lilac flowers, which requires a 
greenhouse. 

Calceolarias are propagated by 
cuttings, which strike readily in 
the same soil as that in which the 
plants are grown ; and which do 
not eyen require the aid of a bell- 
glass, though they will certainly 
strike sooner under one than with- 
out one. The seeds ripen in great 
abundance, and they should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe. The 
young plants should be pricked out 
as soon as they come up, and then 
transplanted into larger and larger 
pots, increasing gradually in size, 
and each being only a little larger 
than the preceding one, till they 
begin to show flower-buds : and 
when thus treated, they will flower 
in the following summer. When the 
seeds are not sown till spring, they 
will not flower till the second sum- 
mer. There is only one annual 
Calceolaria, (7. pinndta, and it is 
not worth growing. 

Calk'kdxtla.— CompdtUce. — The 
Marigold. — There are several hand- 
some species, some of which are 
shrubby, and some annuals ; the 



common Marigold, C, oficinHiSf 
and its varieties, and C. 8tdld,ta^ 
are the handsomest of the annual 
species. The Cape Marigolds, C. 
pluvidliSf and C. hf/hrida, have 
been removed by Professor de Can- 
dolle to a new genus, which he 
calls Dimorphothica, Both these 
species are hardy annual plants, 
with very elegant flowers, which 
dose at the withdrawal of the sun ; 
and, as they do not open at all 
when dark heavy clouds foretel the 
approach of rain, Linnseus called 
the commonest species Calendula 
pluvialiSf or the Rainy Marigold. 
The florets of the ray of the flowers 
of this plant are of a pure white 
inside, and of a dark purple on the 
outside; while those of C. kfibrtda 
are of a dingy orange outside. 

Californian Annuals. — Beau- 
tif a1 annual plants, mostly sent home 
by Douglas, and natives of Califor- 
nia, on the north-west coast of 
North America. They all bear cold 
much better than they do heat; and 
they will live through the British 
winters in the open air without any 
protection, though they are easily 
killed by the heat of summer, par- 
ticularly if their roots become by 
any chance exposed to the full rays 
of the sun. The roots are indeed 
very feeble, particularly at the col- 
lar, where most plants are strong ; 
and they will die in a few hours if 
the sun strikes this vital part. 
Nature has provided against this 
danger, by giving most of these 
plants a trailing habit, and thus 
covering the roots with abundance 
of leaves and stems: but cultivators, 
not being aware of the use of this, 
often, by training their plants over 
a frame, &c., expose the collar, and 
thus kill their plants. For the 
mode of sowing, &c., see Annuals. 

Cal'la. — See A^rttm. 

Call^ohboa. — CompSsUce,-^ d 
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plcitygldsaa, the only species known, 
is a showy Californian annual, with 
golden-yellow flowers, requiring the 
Qsoal treatment of Californian an- 
nuals. 

Gallio'fsis. — CompdntcB. — 
Everyone knows the beautiful plants 
which compose this genus, under 
their old name of Core6psis; £rom 
which genus they have been sepa- 
rated on account of a slight differ- 
ence in the internal structure of the 
flower. The new and old names 
hare some resemblance in point of 
sound, but they are very different 
in origin, for Coredpsis is deriyed 
from the Greek word korisf a bug, 
from the resemblance of the seeds to 
that insect ; while Calli6psis is from 
kallUtott signifying most beautiful. 
The species are hardy annuals and 
peiennials; the former of which 
may be sown in autumn, as they 
will stand the winter without any 
protection, and will thus come into 
flower early in summer. All the 
species will grow in any common 
■oil; and the perennial kinds are 
propagated by diyision of the root. 
Callidpait hicolor is the same as 
Coredpna tinctdria. 

CALLiRBHOfi. — MalvacecB. — 0, 
feddia; hardy annual from Arkan- 
sas; about eighteen inches high. 
Flowers purple, spotted with white 
at the base; proper for beds and 
borders. 

Calusti/mma.— One of the bo- 
tanic names for the China Aster. 

Calliste^mon. — MyrtdcecB. — 
Australian shrubs, with evergreen 
leaves and tassel-like flowers, &tter 
known by their old name of Metro- 
siddros. They should be grown in 
sandy loam; and cuttings of the 
old wood strike freely in sand under 
a bell-glass. 

, Callistb^phxjs Dec. — CompS' 
dtas, — The name given to the China 
Aster in De CandoUe's Prodromus. 



Callu^ka J>. Dm^ — ^The 
mon Heather or Ling. — See Baiyu. 

Calogho'btus. — TtUipkeem.'- 
Californian bulbs with Bplendid 
flowers, but rather diflknlt of eal- 
ture. They require a toj tmaAj 
soil, which should be ooverod with 
litter in frosty weather, if the 
bulbs are not takoi up as moats 
they have done flowering in aatamn. 
They produce their large lilac and 
white flowers in August and Sq»- 
tember, and oocasiooally rip^ a 
few seeds, by which, or by ofinti^ 
they may be increased slowly. 

C a'ltha. — Itarmnculdeea* — The 
Marsh Marigold. 

Calyca'nthus. — CalyecaUhi' 
cecB. — Deciduous shrubs from Nortii 
America, with dark-brownish purple 
flowers, remarkable for their fra- 
grance, as well as their rich eoloiir. 
The plants thrive best in loam and 
peat, but they will grow im any soil 
that is not very stiff and moist; 
and they are commonly propagated 
by layers. Most of what are called 
different species, are only varieties 
of C fl6ridu9y the American All- 
spice-tree. The scent of the flowers 
is commonly thought to resemble 
that of ripe fruit. The handsomest 
species is C7. ocddentalis, from Cali- 
fornia, with very large dark crim- 
son flowers. CalycdnLhuB pra^eooCf 
the Japan Allspice, is now called by 
De CandoUe ChimondiUhus frdt- 
grans, or the Winter-flower, aa it 
produces its flowers about Christ- 
mas. — See CHIMONA'NTHnS. 

Caltstb^ia. — Convolvuldcece, — 
The new name for the common 
hedge Convolvulus, and some other 
species from America resembling it. 
The red variety of C. s^/num, com- 
monly called the American Convol- 
vulus, makes a very pretty covering 
for a bower. Calyatlgia puhiictm 
is a Chinese species, with pale-blosh 
double flowers, introdnood in 1844, 
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and 18 a very ornamental hardy 
twiner, yery soitable for low trel- 
lises or the bases of eolamns. C7. 
doA^rica is also suitable for the 
same purpose; it has deep rose- 
coloured flowers. All the kinds grow 
best in sandy or grayelly soil. 

Came'llia. — Temttrcemidcea, — 
Eyergreen shrubs with splendid 
flowers, from China, of which C, 
japdniea, and its numerous garden 
varieties, are in general cultiTation 
in all the greenhouses of Europe and 
America. Some of the yarieties, as 
for example C.j, varieghta^ the 
yariegated red, are so hardy as to 
stand the open air, either as 
standards, or planted against a 
wall ; iMtiiicularly if their roots are 
protected during frosty weather. 
It is a curious fitct, that many ten- 
der and half-hardy plants will grow 
freely, and produce abundance of 
flowers, if their roots and collars are 
protected, in a temperature that 
would kill them immediately if 
these tender parts were exposed to 
the influence of the cold. Thus, 
when Camellias are planted out^ if 
the roots are protected during winter 
by mulching (that is, covering with 
straw or litter), and the main trunk 
is wrapped round for about six or 
eight inches from the ground, with 
a hayband, or any other covering, 
the rest of the plant may be left 
entirely exposed without its sus- 
taining the slightest injury. Camel- 
lias are commonly cultivated in 
sandy loam and peat, and this soil 
is perhaps the best for them when 
they are grown in pots; but when 
they are planted out in a conserva- 
tory, or the open ground, they will 
thrive exceedbgly well in sandy 
loam, mixed with rotten dung, or 
leaf- mould. In Franee they use 
sandy peat; in Belgium, chiefly 
leaf-mould; in Italy, marly clay. 
The pots should be well drained 



with crocks and peat fibre. When 
the plants are in a growing state, 
they require abundance of water, — 
which riiould be soft, — both at the 
roots and over the leaves; taking 
care, however, never to wet the 
leaves when the sun is shining 
upon them ; as, wherever this 
occurs, the leaves become stained, 
or blotched, and look as though 
they were scalded. When Camel- 
lias are kept in a greenhouse or 
conservatory, imperfections in the 
glass will produce the same effect. 
About July the supply of water 
should be gradually diminished, in 
order to ripen the wood and induce 
the formation of flower-buds. The 
temperature of the Camellia house 
should be between 60° and 75" or 
80° by sun heat, during the growing 
season; but when the flower-buds 
are formed, it may be lower, till 
the beginning of winter, when the 
buds begin to swell. At this season 
the temperature ought not to be 
suffered to fall below 45** or 50"*, 
otherwise the buds will be liable 
to drop off; and they will also 
drop if watering be neglected. In 
severe weather it is better to use 
warm covering than to keep up the 
requisite temperature by much fire 
heat, for with this it is difficult to 
maintain a sufficiently humid atmo- 
sphere. On the Ck)ntinent they 
cover the glass with leaves, which 
they keep on day and night during 
yery cold weather. All the species 
and varieties may be propagated by 
cuttings, taken off at the base of a 
leaf, or at a joint, as soon as the 
wood has ripened, and planted in 
sand under a glass ; but the finer 
varieties are generally propagated 
by layering, and inarching, or graft- 
ing. The French nurserymen have 
a very rapid mode of procuring 
plants by grafting which they effect 
under bell-glasses, in a strong moist 
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heat, with scions of the youDg wood 
on stocks formed of cuttings struck 
the same season. From the Camel- 
lia being an eTergreen, and its leaves 
being large, dark-green, and shining, 
it makes a very fine appearance 
against a conserrative wall : and no 
plant whatever is more magnificent 
in a conservatory. It mnst be ob- 
served that all the varieties of O, 
japCnica cannot bear a high tempe- 
rature, and they prefer the shade to 
broad sunshine; also that when 
they are planted against a wall, it 
is better with a south-east aspect 
than full south. C, Sasdnqua, and 
its beautiful variety, C.S,maliJldra, 
are the most tender. C. reticuldta 
is quite a different species from O. 
japOnicaj and it is certainly a noble 
plant, from the large size and bril- 
liant colour of the flowers. It was 
first thought tender, but it is now 
found to be quite as hardy as C. 
japdnica, only requiring a slight 
protection during winter. 

Camfa'nula. — Campaniddcece, 
— ^Beautiful herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of Europe and Asia ; the greater 
part of which are perennials, and 
are hardy in British gardens. There 
are also some handsome hardy bien- 
nials and annuals, and one or two 
greenhouse species. Many of the 
hardy perennials are dwarf plants, 
which produce a profusion of flowers, 
more conspicuous than the leaves ; 
which renders them particularly 
adapted for rock-work, or growing 
in pots. Some of the species are so 
tall, as to require to be planted at 
the back of borders, or in a single 
row, along with other tall plants ; 
such, for example, as C. pyramidd- 
liSf the pyramidal Bell-flower ; 0. 
TrdcJUlium, the Throat-wort; &c. 
O.pyramidalis is one of those plants 
that by repeated repotting can be 
brought to an extraordinary size, 
either as a narrow cone covered with 



deep-blue flowers from the base to 
the summit, or trained against a 
frame in the fan manner. By either 
mode it makes a very splendid ob- 
ject; and all the art required to 
produce it, consists in employing 
rich soil, and in shifting the plant 
for two years into pots always a 
little larger and larger, so as to pre* 
vent it from coming into flower till 
it has acquired extraordinary vigour. 
Some of the prettiest little species 
for pots or rockwork, are C. cenigia 
and 0, un^flbra, which do not ex- 
ceed three inches in height, and are 
covered during June or July with 
blue flowers; C.carpdtica^ C, rotun- 
difllia, C. gargdnicctj and upwards 
of fifty others, which do not exceed 
six inches in height. All these are 
very valuable for forming beds in a 
geometric or regularly-shaped flower- 
garden, from their dwarf and com- 
pact habit of growth, and from the 
great profusion of their leaves and 
brilliant-looking flowers. O, 3/^- 
diunif the Canterbury Bell, is one 
of the most ornamental of biennials ; 
and C. Sp4cu.lum^ Yenus's Looking- 
glass, is a well-known and pretty 
annual. This last species has been, 
however, twice removed from the 
genus Camp^ula ; having been 
called PHsmatocdrjmB SpicvZvm by 
L*H6ritier, and Specularia Specula 
by De Candolle. The new Yenus^s 
Looking-glass of the nurseries, Cam' 
pdntda Ldreif has, however, been 
always considered to belong to Cam- 
panula ; it is an annual, height 
one to two feet, flowers large, of a 
fine blue or white ; C. pentagdntOf 
also an annual, about 9 inches high, 
is very suitable for small beds and 
borders. All the species grow freely 
in any common soil, and are in- 
creased by dividing the roots, or by 
seeds. The roots of all the species 
are eatable. 
Ca'mpion. — This name is given 
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to several flowers, with different 
prefixes, such as the Eose Campion 
(see Lt^ohnis or Agbostb^ma), and 
the Berry-hearing Campion. — See 

SlLB^B. 

Canary Bird Flower. — Tro- 
pa^olum peregrtnum^ or adiincum; 
sometimes also called T, eanarUnse, 
though wrongly, as it is a native of 
Peru. This plant is generally con- 
sidered a half-hardy annual, bat it 
is found to grow without any hot- 
bed^ if the seeds are sown as soon 
as ripe, in pots, and kept in a room 
during winter. The young plants 
should be regularly watered, and 
trained to a stick or frame till 
spring, when they should be planted 
out. They wiU then grow and 
flower luxuriantly, producing a suc- 
cession of blossoms till the plants 
are destroyed by frost. 

Cancleberry Mtrtle. — See 
Mtri^oa. 

Canditupt.— See Ibs^ris. 

Ca^nna Linn. — Marantacece. — 
Splendid reed-like plants, from the 
East and West Indies, and South 
America, of which two species, C. 
patens and C. specidaa, are suffi- 
ciently hardy to stand the winter at 
the base of a south wall, where they 
will flower freely daring the summer. 
The common Indian Shot, C. Indica, 
and almost all of the other kinds, 
reqAire a stove. They are all grown 
in rich light soil, and are readily 
increased by dividing the roots, or by 
seeds. The seeds of the hardy kinds 
generally require to be steeped in 
water before they are sown. They 
should then be raised on a hotbed, 
and shifted two or three times be- 
fore they are planted out. 

Canterbury Bell. — See Cam- 
pa'kula. 

Ca'ntua W, — PoUmonidcece, — 
A great confusion ]ias arisen regard- 
ing the plants called by this name, 
some of those called Cdntua by 



Willdenow having been afterwards 
called IpomSpaU and Oilia by other 
botanists. Two species have, how- 
ever, been lately introduced, which 
appear decidedly to belong to the 
genus C&ntua, vis., C. bicolor and 
C. pyrifdlia. C. Meolor, which 
has very ornamental scatlet flowers, 
tinged with yellow in the centre and 
in the tube of the flower, is the 
Magic Tree of the Peruvian Indians. 
In this country it forms a green- 
house shrub of easy cultivation. C, 
pyrifdlia has white flowers with 
bright yellow tubes. It was intro- 
duced in 1848. 

Caps Bulbs are remarkable for 
the beauty of their flowers ; and as 
tliey occupy but little space, a con- 
siderable collection of them may be 
grown in a very small garden, in a 
great measure without the aid of 
glass. The situation should be ex- 
posed to the south, and protected 
from the north ; and the soil should 
consist of sand and peat, or sand 
and leaf-mould, to the depth of two 
feet, thoroughly drained. In such 
a bed, all the Cape Irid&cese may be 
planted, placing the bulbs not less 
than six inches below the surface 
of the ground, and protecting the 
plants when they come up with a 
mat ; and after they die down, 
covering the bed with rotten leaves, 
or litter. No other plants ought 
to be planted in the bed during 
the summer, nor any water given 
to it during winter, lest the bulbs 
should be rotted. If there is a 
sufficient length of wall, with no 
trees planted against it — as, for ex- 
ample, the front wall of a pit or hot- 
house — the best mode is to make 
the bed not more than two or three 
feet in width ; by which means it 
may be easily and effectually pro* 
tected by shutters, made to rest on 
the ground on one edge« and to lean 
against the trail on the other. When 
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there is no such wall, a very good 
mode of affording protection during 
winter, is to surround the bed with 
a wooden frame, or a brick or stone 
wall; and either to cover it with 
glazed sashes; or with boards, or 
mats ; taking care always to uncoyer 
the bed in fine weather. 

Cape Jasmine. — See Garde^nia. 

Cape Phillt'rea. — Cassifne ca- 
pinsia L. — A low, half-hardy shrub, 
allied to the Holly. 

Cape Shrubs in their native 
country grow chiefly in very sandy 
soil, mixed with vegetable mould, 
formed by the decay of the same 
shrubs which it nourishes. The 
best imitation of such a soil in Bri- 
tish gardens is sandy loam, which 
ought to be well drained, by putting 
crocks or potsherds in the bottom of 
the pots, to the depth of an inch or 
two, and afterwards covering them 
with turfy peat, to prevent the soil 
from being washed through the 
crocks. In the management of Cape 
Shrubs, the great art is, to keep them 
always in the same state with regard 
to moisture ; that is, never very wet, 
and yet never so dry as to cause the 
plants to droop their leaves. If 
ever they are allowed to droop their 
leaves for three or four hours, 
death is almost the certain coDse- 
quence ; and this is the reason why 
so many Cape Heaths are killed by 
those who will not take the trouble 
to water them regularly. To lessen 
the risk of destruction by droughty 
some cultivators have an outer and 
an inner pot; the object of the 
former being to lessen the evapora- 
tion from the latter. Others mix 
lumps of freestone with the soil in 
the pots ; and these being powerful 
absorbers of moisture, retain, as it 
were, a reserve of water for the 
plant to have recourse to when it is 
neglected by the gardener. It may 
be useful to observe, that when 



peat, or a mixture of sand and 
peat, in a pot where the soil has 
become matted with roots, is once 
thoroughly dried, it is extremely 
difficult to moisten it again pro- 
perly ; and hence, many persons 
who pour water on the suHace of 
pots containing plants in sandy 
peat, imagine iSi&t it penetrates the 
ball of earth, and reaches all the 
roots, while, in fact, it very fre- 
quently escapes between the ball 
and the pot, moistening only the 
outer surface of the ball, and leaving 
the great mass of roots in its centre 
quite dry. Perhaps as many Cape 
Heaths and Shrubs, and Australian 
Shrubs, are killed in this way, as 
Geraniums and bulbs are killed by 
over-watering. When it is found 
that the water escapes without 
penetrating to the centre of the ball 
of earth, it is advisable to immerse 
the pot in »water till the whole of 
the ball is thoroughly soaked. See 
Eri^oa. 

Ca'pparis. — Cappariddcece, — A 
genus of rambling shrubs, natives 
of both the East and West Indies, 
and of South America. One spe- 
cies, C, spindsa, the common Caper, 
grows wild in the south of Europe, 
and forms in England a greenhouse 
trailer as well as a most suitable 
plant for a conservative wall, re- 
markable in both situations for the 
beauty of its flowers. It grows in 
common soil, and is readily propa- 
gated by cuttings of the roots. A 
plant grew for many years in the 
garden of Camden House, Eensbg- 
ton. 

Capripo^lium. — CaprifolicLcea» 
— The Honeysuckle. — Well-known 
climbing plants, remarkable for the 
delightful fragrance of their flowers. 
O. itdlicvmj the Italian Honey- 
suckle; C. Perielpnienum, the 
common Woodbine, and its varie- 
ties; and C, sempervlrens, the 
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Trumpet Honeystickle, are those 
most common in collections. The 
beantifol and rerj fragrant plant 
generally called Limieera fiesMdsOj 
is sometimes foond nnder the name 
of Caprifilium cMninat, or jap6' 
nicwn: bat the gold and silver 
Honeysuckle is generally called C, 
japdnicum. Both thesQ plants are 
natires of Japan and China, and 
they are rather tender in British 
gardens. They should be grown in 
a soil composed of sand, peat, and 
loam, and are propagated by cut- 
tings. The Trumpet and Yellow 
Honeysuckles, O, fihvum^ should 
also be grown in sandy peat, and 
they require a slight protection in 
severe weather; but all the other 
kinds may be grown in common 
soil, without any further care than 
training them against a wall, or 
over paling. 

Ca'fsioum. — Solandceas. — The 
pods of the plants belonging to this 
genus produce the Cayenne Pepper ; 
and some of the species are very 
ornamental from their bright scarlet 
colour, and their remaining on all 
the winter. They are generally 
tender annuals, requiring the heat 
df a stove to ripen their fruit ; but 
there is one species, C cerasifdrme, 
sometimes called Cherry Pepper, or 
Bell Pepper, which does not require 
any greater heat than that of a 
greenhouse. 

Cabaoa^na. — LeguminbsoB. —> 
The principal species contained in 
the genus Caragina are low trees 
mud laige shrubs, with abruptly 
pimnate leaves, and pea-flowers, 
which are generally yellow. They 
are mostly natives of Siberia, and 
flower early in spring ; their light 
elegant foliage often appearing as 
early as March. All the species 
are very ornamental ; but the tree 
kinds are more so than the others. 
O, jvhata, which differs from the 



rest in having white flowers tinged 
with red, is a low shrub, not above 
eighteen inches high, presenting a 
curious shaggy appearance from the 
footstalks of the leaves remaining 
on, and becoming hard and thorny, 
after the leaflets have dropped off. 
C, Chamldguy the Chinese Cara- 
jC&na, which is naturally a low 
shrub, forms a very graceful pen- 
dulous tree, when grafted on a 
stock of C. arborUeenty ten or 
twelve feet high. All the CaragH- 
nas were formerly considered to 
belong to the genus Robinia. They 
are all quite hardy, and will grow 
in any common garden-soil; most 
of the species prefer a poor gravel ; 
but (7. arhoriscens thrives best in 
the neighbourhood of water. The 
species are propagated by layers or 
cuttings, or by seeds, which they 
ripen in abundance. 

C arda'mine. — CruciferiB, — ^Low 
herbaceous plants, natives of 
Europe, and of which C. prat^mis, 
the common Cuckoo-flower, or 
Lady*s Smock, especially the double 
flowering variety, and one or two 
other species, deserve a place in 
the flower-garden. C trifilia is 
valuable for its early flowering, 
and, with several other species, is 
well adapted for pots or rockwork. 
The soil should be kept moist. 

Cabdinal-flowbb. — ^The Scar- 
let Lobelia. — See Lobb^ua. 

Ca'rduus. — ComposiUe. — The 
Thistle. — Some of the species are 
very ornamental ; though they are 
many of them tall robust-growing 
plants, which require a great deal 
of room, and are too liU'ge for a 
small gurden. 

Ca^rex. — Cyperetceas. — The 
Sedges are well-known British and 
American plants, of which only one 
species, C. ^reumana Ait., a native 
of America, deserves a place in the 
flower-garden. It grows about half 
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a foot in height, has broader leaves 
than the common Sedges, and pro- 
daces its large white flowers, which 
look like litUe Lilies, from April to 
Jane. It requires a moist loamy 
soil, or to be grown in a pot, and 
kept in a pan of water. 

Carnation. — See Dia'hthus. 

Carob Tree. — See Cerato^hia. 

Ca'rthamus. — CofnpSaitce, — 
Hardy annuals. C, tinctdriuUf the 
Bastard Saffron, is an old inhabi- 
tant of British gardens, and it only 
requires sowing in the open air in 
March or Api^. From the dried 
flowers of this plant is made what 
is called vegetable rouge. C lanh- 
tu8 L., the Distaff Thistle, is called 
KentrophpUum landtum by De 
Candolle. 

Ca'ssia. — Leguminhsai, — The 
Senna Tree. — Only a few of the 
species are from temperate climates; 
and among these, C, coi'ymbosa 
Lam., is a very showy greenhouse 
shrub, with yellow flowers ; and 0. 
marildndica, from Maryland, is a 
perennial herbaceous plant of easy 
cultui'e in the open garden. All 
the ligneous species are readily 
propagated by cuttings, and the 
others by sseds or division of the 
roots. 

Castille^ja. — ScropktUaridLcece. 
— The American Painted Cup, C. 
coc<Anea Sprengel, Bdrtsia L., £u' 
chroma Nut., is a hardy annual, 
with yellow flowers and scarlet 
bracts, which only require sowing 
in March or April in the open 
ground. 

Cata'lfa. — Bignonidceai. — De- 
ciduous trees, one of which, C. sy- 
ringcefhlia Bot. Mag., is quite hardy 
in British shrubberies, in which it 
richly deserves a place on account of 
its fine leaves and splendid flowers. 
It will grow in any common soil 
that is tolerably dry ; but if it has 
too much moisture, the shoots which 



are naturally soft, with a large pith, 
will never be thoroughly ripened, 
and the tree will very probably be 
killed by the first frost. For the 
same reason, the situation ought to 
be airy. It is propagated by seeds, 
or by cuttings of the roots. 

Catana'nohe. — ConipdtitcB. — 
Herbaceous plants, natives of the 
South of Europe. 0. cceridea is a 
perennial ; C, bicolor is a biennial ', 
and C, liUea^ an annual. All the 
species have pretty flowers, but are 
rather awkward-looking plants, from 
their long and very slender flower- 
stalks. They are of easy culture, 
bat grow best in poor gravelly 
soil. 

Catchplt. — See Silr'he. 

Caterpillars. — The larvse of 
moths and butterflies, are very de- 
structive to vegetation. Many gar- 
dene];^ keep their gardens clear by 
destroying the female butterflies and 
moths before they have laid their 
eggs (see Butterflies and Moth) ; 
and others, by carefully searching 
for the eggs early in spring, when 
the trees are without leaves. When 
these preventive measures have been 
neglected, the only effectual way to 
prevent the ravages of caterpillars 
is to pick them off the trees sepa- 
rately. The visits of caterpillars 
are very uncertain, and some sea- 
sons they are much more abundant 
than in others. Sometimes the 
caterpillars of the Magpie Moth will 
entirely strip the gooseberry bushes 
of their leaves, and the fruit will 
in consequence become tough and 
insipid ; and in other seasons, the 
caterpillars of the Lackey Moth, the 
Hawthorn Butterfly, and the Ermine 
Moth, will strip the Hawthorn and 
other shrubs. In all these cases 
hand-picking should be resorted to 
as soon as the insects are perceived. 
Many persons recommend fumigat- 
ing with tobacco-smoke^ or by bum* 
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iDg wet straw under the tree ; and 
othen, washing with tobacco or lime 
water ; but most of the remedies are 
worse than the disease. 

CATMin4!.-'See Nb'peta. 

Cattlb^ya. — Orchiddcece, — Or- 
chideons plants, with lai^e and 
splendid flowers, natives of South 
America. They may be grown either 
in pots, in peat mixed with crocks 
and sphagnum, or on pieces of wood 
or cocoa husks hung up in a hot- 
house^ the roots being wrapped in 
wet moss. All the species of Cat- 
tldya are easiJy propagated by di- 
Tiding their roots; and they are 
partieularly yalnable, as they will 
thriye in a common hothouse if well 
supplied with water, without re- 
quiring the excessive heat and mois- 
ture generally necessary for the tro- 
pical Orehides. 

Cbako^thus. — Bhamn^ceas, — 
Bed Boot. — American hardy and 
half-hardy shrubs, with large spikes 
of very small flowers. The most 
ornamental species of the genus is 
C» aziereiu, which is only half-hardy 
in the climate of London, requiring 
protection from severe frosts. Ceanh- 
thuapallidus is much hardier than 
C. azUreui, and strongly resembles 
that species ; but its leaves are not 
hoary beneath, and its 'flowers. Dr. 
Idndley tells us in the £ot, JReg., 
"are smaller, as well as much paler." 
He adds, that it is often confused 
with O, ovdtuSt which ** is a mere 
variety of C. americanuSf*' and C, 
thyrsifl,bru8, which ''is a Califor- 
nian tree, with deep-blue flowers, 
and very strong angular branches.'* 
C.americama is the least orna- 
mental of all the kinds; and C. col' 
Rnu8 is a dwarf plant, not above 
two feet high, with a profusion of 
white flowers. The last two are 
quite hardy, but the other kinds 
should be trained against a south 
wall, and protected from severe frosts 



by a thatched coping. C. denteUui 
is a Yery ornamental half-hardy 
shrub. Three new species were 
introduced in 1854, one of which, 
C Jlorihimdm from California, is 
very splendid. They should all be 
grown in a compost consisting of 
three-fourths of heath-mould, or a 
mixture of sand and peat, with one 
of loam, and the soil should be well 
drained. 

Cedab of Goa. — Cuprimu lu- 
titdnica Ton. ; C» glaUca Lam. — A 
very ornamental half-hardy tree, 
which in a sheltered situation has a 
beautiful effect on a lawn, from its 
drooping branches and glaucous foli- 
age. It requires a light soil, and 
to be occasionally watered, as its 
roots are very apt to wither if suf- 
fered to become too dry. 

Celandine. — There are two 
plants bearing this name : the com- 
mon (see Chelido'niuu), and the 
lesser (see Fioa^ria). 

Cela'strus L. — Celasti^etceai. — 
The Sta£f-tree. — Half-hardy shrube, 
mostly natives of the Cape, with 
white flowers. For culture, see 
Ceano^hus. 

Celosia. — AmarantJidcecB. — 
Tender annuals, with showy flowers. 
The common Cock's-comb, C. eris- 
tdta, may be grown to a very large 
size by raising the plants on a hot- 
bed and frequently shifting them 
into larger and larger pots, as di- 
rected for the Balsam (see Balsa- 
hi^na). Another mode is to put 
the plants when quite small into 
pots about four inches across and 
three inches deep, into a compost of 
fresh horse-dung, turf in lumps of 
at least an inch in diameter, and 
decayed leaves. As soon as the 
roots reach the sides of the pot, the 
plants are to be removed to pots a 
foot in diameter and nine inchea 
deep, filled with the same compost. 
Plants treated according to thia 
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method, whicli was that of the late 
Mr. Knight, are a long time before 
they show any disposition to flower ; 
but when they do, if they are placed 
near the glass, and kept in the same 
heat as Pine-apples, they grow to an 
enormous size. 

Ce'lsia. — Solandce€B or Vei^bas- 
ctneas. Half-hardy annuals and bi- 
ennials, with showy yellow flowers, 
and nearly allied to the genus Ver- 
b&soum. They are generally raised 
on a hotbed, and the biennials are 
kept in the greenhouse daring win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight 
frost. C, linedris and C.urticafoliaj 
which have scarlet flowers, are now 
included in the genus Alonsda. — 
See Alonso^a. 

Centaure V. — Comp69itai. — The 
common perennial species are known 
by the English name of Knapweed ; 
and the only quite hardy annual one, 
C, Cpamb8, by the name of Corn 
Bluebottle : the most beautifol spe- 
cies, C. Crocodylium L., is a half- 
hardy annual, which should be raised 
on a hotbed and planted out in May, 
C7. benedlcta L., Cnictu benedictus 
Dec., the Blessed Thistle, is a hardy 
annual, which may be sown in March 
or April, and will flower all the sum- 
mer; and C. suavdolens and C, 
moschdUa L., the yellow and purple 
Sweet Sultuis, have been formed 
into the genus Amberbda by Pro- 
fessor de OandoUe. 

Centaury. — A British plant 
with clusters of small pink flowers, 
growing in chalky soils, the bota- 
nical name of which is Erythrse^a 
Centaiirium. 

Cephae^lis. — RuhihcecB, — See 
Ipscaoua'kha. — This plant is inter- 
esting from its producing the medi- 
cine called Ipecacuanha ; though it 
has been long known in medicine, 
and large quantities of it have been 
imported every year from Brazil, it 
has only lately been introduced into 



England, having flowered for the 
first time in this country in the 
stove at Kew, in January, 1843. 
The word Ipeccteuanha is derived 
from **Ipe (bark), caa (plant), eua 
(scented), and nha (striped) ; thus 
forming the words *bark of a 
scented and striped plant,* '* 

Ce'rasus. — Itosdcece, — The 
Cherry. — Hardy trees and shrubs, 
for the most part deciduous, and 
all more or less ornamental on 
account of their flowers. The com- 
mon double Cherry, and the French 
double Cherry, deserve a place in 
every garden ; and equally so do 
the Chinese Cherry, C. pseudo- 
drams; the AU-SainVs Cherry, 
C, semperjldrens ; the Bird Cheny, 
C, Pddus ; the Virginian Bird 
Cherry, C. virginidna ; the Maha- 
leb Plum or Cherry, 0. MahaUb ; 
and the Japan Cherry, C. japCniea, 
known in the nurseries as the double 
Dwarf Almond. Many of the plants 
here enumerated are known at some 
of the nurseries by the name of 
Priinus : as P. MakdJ-ebj P, Pddtts, 
&c. ; but in others they are called 
Cerasus. It is necessary to know 
this to avoid buying the same plant 
under different names. All the 
species grow in common soil, and 
are propagated by grafting or seeds. 
The common Laurel, Cirasus Lauro- 
drastLSf and the Portugal Laurel, 
CSrastLs lusitdnica, which also be- 
long to this genus, have showy 
spikes of flowers, and deserve col- 
tore on that account, indepen- 
dently of their shining evergreen 
leaves. 

Cerato^nia. — LegununhscB. — 
An evergreen greenhouse ahrub^ a 
native of the South of Europe and 
Asia. The pod is fleshy, like that 
of the Tamarind, and it is said to 
have been the food St. John fed on 
in the Wilderness, the seeds being 
called ''locusts,** and the pulp 
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* * wild honey." Hence the popular 
name of St. John's Bread. It it 
also called the Carob-tree. The 
tree is of rery slow growth, jand 
the flowers have no beauty ; bat the 
plant is worth cultiyation for its 
dark-green leathery leaves. In 
Spain and Italy it is cultivated for 
feeding horses. It should be grown 
in a mixture of equal parts of loam 
and peat, well-drained and fre- 
quently watered ; and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the old wood 
struck in sand. The wood is very 
hard, and is said to be almost in- 
eormptible. 

Cerato'steha. — Vacdnidceo!, — 
A showy plant with large, tubular, 
scarlet flowers ; a native of the 
Andes of Peru, at a height of twelve 
thousand feet above the level of 
the seay and consequently very 
nearly hardy. It was introduced 
in 1854. 

Ce'rois. — Zeguminhsas, — The 
Judas-tree. — Few trees are more 
omaJnental in a shrubbery than the 
two species of this genus : but Cir- 
ei» gtUqudfftrum, the common kind, 
is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curiously shaped, and 
the flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the 
stem and branches, and not like 
those of other plants, among the 
leaves ; these flowers have an agree- 
ably acid taste, and when fried in 
batter make excellent fritter. The 
common Judas-tree is a native of 
the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its 
flowers in April ; but the American 
kind, C. canacUnaiSf is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of 
seeds, and grow best in a deep sandy 
loam, rather rich than poor. 

Ce^beus.— Cact&cecB. — The Torch 
Thistle. — One of the genera into 
which the Linniean genus Cactus is 
sow divided. This genus was first 



formed by Mr. Haworth, who made 
it consist only of all the Cacti that 
had long angular or round stems ; 
but modem botanists include in it 
those of the short round stemmed 
porcupine Cacti, that have long tube- 
shaped flowers. Of the true kinds 
of Cereus, which are still generally 
the only ones known by that name 
in most private collections and nur- 
series, the best known are 0, tpe- 
cioslssimuSf the crimson-flowered 
Torch Thistle, and its hybrids and 
varieties, the stems of which are 
erect and angular, and the flowers 
dark crimson ; C, fiagellif&nnia, 
the Creeping Cereus, the long round 
stems of which hang down like cords, 
and the flowers of which are pink ; 
and C, grandif^uBf the Night- 
blowing Cereus, the flowers of which 
are white and yellow. A new kind 
of Night-blowing Cereus has been 
lately introduced, called Mrs. Mac- 
donald's, with flowers 14 inches in 
diameter. One of the handsomest 
species of the genus is, however, C. 
crenatus Lindl., which flowered for 
the first time in England in 1843. 
The plant resembles C. speeiosissi- 
muSf but the flowers are like those 
of the Night-blowing Cereus ; they 
have the advantage, however, of 
opening in the daytime, and re- 
maining expanded a week or more. 
The Old Man*s Head, or Monkey 
Cactus, C^reiu tenilisy which is 
covered with long white hairs, is 
more curious than ornamental ; but 
it well deserves a place in every col- 
lection from its singular appearance, 
which is, however, most striking 
when the plants are small. All the 
kinds of Cereus only require green- 
house heat ; they should all be 
grown in loam mixed with pounded 
brick and lime-rubbish, in pots well 
drained with cinders ; and they all 
require abundance of air and light. 
It is best to give them a sea^^Ti ^i 
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rest when they have done flowering; 
and this is done by remoring them 
to a colder house and withholding 
water. If, however, they are con- 
tinued in the same house in which 
they were flowered, the supply of 
water should be lessened, but not 
stopped entirely. In other respects 
their culture resembles that of the 
other CactL — See Ca'otus. 

Ce'stbum. — SolanhcecB, — A ge- 
nus of stove and greenhouse plants, 
most of which have ornamental 
flowers and poisonous berries. Some 
of the species are fragrant, but others 
have a very disagreeable smell. The 
most ornamental kind is C. auran- 
tiacum, a native of Guatemala, 
which was introduced in 1846. It 
is a greenhouse plant, with bright 
orange flowers, which in winter are 
succeeded by white pear-shaped 
berries, which continue to hang on 
after the leaves have fallen. 

Chalk. — Carbonate of Lime. — 
See Earths. 

Chamjbbu'xus. — A kind of Poly- 
gala. 

Chamjbdo'rsa. — PalmacecB. — 
A very curious genus of Dwarf 
Palms, none of them exceeding the 
height of a man. They are natives 
of tropical America, and look more 
like reeds than palms. It is said, 
that there are forty-two spedies in 
the genus ; and four or five of them 
are in the Royal Oardens at Kew. 

CHAMiBMo'LT. — A spccies of Al- 
lium. 

Charcoal. — Powdered charcoal, 
sifted so as to have the particles not 
larger than those of sand, has been 
used in Germany for striking cut- 
tings in ; and was thought to be 
superior to sand from its supplying 
them with nourishment after they 
are rooted, by attracting oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and thus 
forming carbonie acid gas round the 
Jxfott^ bat notwitbatan^ng this, sand 



continues to be almost exclusively 
employed for striking cuttiDgs. 
Charcoal in larger pieces is also 
occasionally mixed with the soil in 
pots and tubs, and is found in 
many cases to produce rapid and 
vigorous growth. 

Chardi'nia. — The new name for 
Xerdnthemum orientdle, 

Cheira'nthus. — CructfercB, — 
The Wall-flower. — Well-known her- 
baceous phints, which are much 
prized for the delightful odour of 
their flowers, which are produced 
from April to July. O. Chelri, the 
common Wall- flower, and its varie- 
ties, both double and single, are m 
general cultivation, growing in any 
common soil ; and the varieties are 
readily increased by cuttings. The 
best varieties are the double-blood, 
the double-striped, the double-yel- 
low or Polish, and the double-pur- 
ple, all of which may be obtained 
from the nurserymen. There is 
also a kind with very dark flowers 
and striped leaves ; and a single 
pale purple, called the French Wall- 
flower. C. cUpijms is a pretty 
hardy little plant, with yellow flow- 
ers, well suited for growing in pots, 
or on rock- work. C. miUabUis is a 
curious species from Madeira, requir- 
ing the greenhouse, and flowering 
from December to May. 

Cheudo^nium. — PapaverHboetB, 
— The common Celandine, or Swal- 
low-wort (C, mdjus), is a hardy 
perennial, with yellow flowers, com- 
mon on the sea-coast, and in church- 
yards, in many parts of England. 
It grows in any common soil, and is 
readily increased by division of the 
roots, or by seeds, which it produoes 
in abundance. 

Chelo^e. — ScropKuLdrvMg, — 
Handsome herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of North America, most of 
wMch axe, liONTevet, now included 
1 in the g|enn&^eii\aXjsni»ii. ^^x<^ i^ordx 
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still called Ghelooe, are C, gldtbra, 
C. dbUqua, C. Lydni (C. major^ 
Bot. Hag.), and C. nemordsa. All 
the species grow freely in light, rich 
soil, and are readily increased by 
cnttings, suckers, or seeds, which, 
in favourable seasons, are produced 
in abundance. 

Chebmes or Kermes. — A scale- 
like insect that raises a kind of 
gall-apple on a species of Oak 
{Quircua coccifera), and which pro- 
duces a brilliant scarlet dye. The 
true Chermes is a kind of Coccus ; 
but the name was applied by Lin- 
neu8 to a genus of leaping insects 
known by the popular name of false 
Aphides, because the larvae resemble 
those insects ; though, in their per- 
fect state, they have red bodies, and 
long snow-white wings. The in- 
sects, which are now called Psylla, 
are generally found on plants of the 
genus Pyrta ; and they may be 
known to have attacked a tree by 
the curling up of its leaves, and 
withering of its branches. They 
frequently attack the Pprus or Cy- 
ddnia jap6nica, and the snowy 
UespiluB, which they destroy by 
racking the sap out of the young 
ihoots. The best way of getting rid 
of them is to wash and brush the 
branches with soft soap and water 
in winter and spring. — See A^phis. 

Cherbt. — See Cs'rasus. 

Cherbt-Bay and Cherrt-Lau- 
BSL. — Old English names for the 
eommon Laurel. 

CHiMONA'NTHns. — Ccdycantha' 
€ea, — O. frhgi*an8y the Winter- 
flower (Calycdnthus prlecox)y and 
its varieties, are well deserving a 
place i^;ainst a conseTvati7e wall, 
er in the conservatory ; for though 
hardy enough to stand our winters 
in the open air, yet from their very 
fragrant flowers being produced in 
December, January^ and February, I 
ihefjr are liable to be hjared by I 



the frost. C, grcmd^ruSf trained 
against a south wall, produces its 
yellow flowers in great abundance, 
and forms a beautiful object when 
but few flowers can be seen out of 
doors. Its flowers have also a 
delightful fragrance. They thrive 
in almost any soil, but prefer a 
mixture of loam and peat. They 
are readily increased by layers. 

China Aster. — The China Aster, 
which some botanists now call by 
this name, is one of the most orna- 
mental annuals in British gardens. 
There are many varieties, and those 
known as the Oerman Asters are 
considered the most beautiful. They 
should be raised on a hotbed in 
February or March, pricked out 
when the plants have two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the 
open garden in May, where they 
will make a very fine appearance 
in September and October. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
or in loam, or in thoroughly rotten 
dung. 

China Hose. — Sec Ro^sa. 

China Tree. — The Oriental 
Plane. 

Chinquapin.— Dwarf Chestnut. 

Chiona'nthus. — OU&cecR. — C, 
virginieaf the Fringe-tree, is a large 
shrub, well deser7ing a place in all 
peat borders, both for the beauty of 
its white fringe-like flowers, and 
for its leaves, which are often as 
large as those of Magndlia grandi- 
fldra, and die off of a fine rich 
yellow. It is readily increased by 
layers or seeds, and it may also, be 
grafted or budded standard high on 
the common Ash, when it will form 
a fine object for a lawn, or for the 
centre of a flower-bed. 

Chiri^ta. — CyriandracecB, — 
Very handsome plants, bearing 
considerable iesem\A&TV(Sft \a VSgl^ 
Gloxinias, and fto^eim^ newtV's i^ 
the summer. They may \ift ^gwee*' 
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gated by cuttings of the leaves, as 
any portion of a leaf vill emit 
leaves and roots if planted in moist 
sand, and kept in a warm, humid 
atmosphere. The plants flower 
best in a stove; but C, Hn^siSf 
which is, perhaps, the most beauti- 
ful species, will thrive in a warm 
green-house. 

Chiro^nia. — Gentian&cece. — 
Greenhouse plants of short duration, 
and consequently requiring to be fre- 
quently raised from cuttings, which 
strike freely in peat under a hand- 
glass. C. frut^seens, with rose- 
coloured flowers, and its variety, 
with white flowers, are the most 
desirable kinds, and may be easily 
procured from the nurseries. They 
are also frequently raised from Cape 
seeds, the plants being all indige- 
nous at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Choro'zema. — LeguminhscB, — 
Beautiful New Holland shrubs, 
thriving well in an equal mixture 
of loam, sand, and peat. They are 
readily increased by cuttings in sand 
under a bell-glass, or by seeds, 
which are frequently ripened in 
abundance. All the species are 
worth cultivating; and they are 
interesting not only for their beauty, 
but on account of the story told as 
to the origin of their name. It is 
said that Labillardidre had been 
wandering in New South Wales for 
several days in great distress for 
water, all the springs he found be- 
ing too brackish to drink; when, 
at last, he and his companions found 
a fresh-water spring, near which 
grew some of these plants, which 
Labillardi^ named Chorozema, 
from two Greek works, signifying 
to dance with joy from drinking. 

Chbibtuas Rose. — See Hellb'- 

BOBUS. 

Christ's Thobh. — See Pauu^- 

BUS. 

Chbtsa'nthehuk. —CompdsitcB. 



— The Chinese chrysanthemum and 
its varieties are well known, and 
have, for many years, attracted the 
attention of the cultivator, on ae- 
count of the great variety of their 
showy flowers, which are produced 
from October to December. They 
grow freely in any light rich soil, 
and are readily increased by suckers, 
division of the roots, layers, and 
cuttings, which flower the same year 
they are struck. Division of the 
roots is best made in March ; layers 
by pegging down the shoots in 
August and covering with light soil, 
but leaving 6 inches of the top of 
the shoot above ground ; when suf- 
ficiently rooted, they should be 
separated from the parent plant 
and put in 6 -inch pots, where they 
will form compact plants for the 
greenhouse. Cuttings may be taken 
off at any time : at an early period 
for the plants intended for early 
flowering, and as late as July or 
August for a late succession of 
bloom. The cuttings may be struck 
in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf 
mould, on a moderate hotbed, gene- 
rally in March or early in April, 
and in order to obtain shoots for the 
purpose the old plants should be 
put in gentle heat, and their shoots 
should be taken off for cuttings 
when they have made four or five 
leaves, and put in small pots ; when 
these are filled with roots, the young 
plants should be shifted into larger 
pots, to remain till the weather 
permits of their being planted out 
in the open ground. In a fortnight 
or three weeks after planting out, 
the extremity of the shoot ought to 
be pinched off, in order to make it 
ramify ; and when the branches 
have pushed three or four inches 
they should likewise be pinched; 
and this operation may be repeated, 
but not later than the end of July, 
otherwise the flowering might be 
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prevented. Plants intended to be 
retained and flowered in pots should 
be shifted on as is found necessary, 
and finally into their blooming pots 
about the middle of July, and these 
pots should be well drained. The 
plants should be well attended to 
as regards watering at the root 
during their season of growing, and 
they should also be frequently 
syringed. Manure -water should 
also be given occasionally. Left to 
their natural growth the plants 
would exhibit an unsightly, naked 
stem to nearly their tops ; but by 
frequent pinching and careful train- 
ing this is avoided, and the plant, 
made to fussume any desirablA form, 
flat, conical, or hemispherical, will 
be ever;^where covered with flowers. 
The varieties are exceedingly nume- 
rous. The large-flowered have been 
obtained from the C, sinense^ a 
native of China, and the Chusan 
daisy sent home by Mr. Fortune 
has gi^en rise to the dwarf small- 
flowering varieties called Pompones. 
The best annual Chrysanthemums 
are C, co7'ondriumf 0, carindtvm 
and its varieties, venHstum^ or tri- 
ealor, and Burridgednum. These 
are all very showy, and easily raised 
from seeds, which should be sown 
in the open ground in April. The 
varieties are continually changing ; 
new ones being raised every year ; 
but nearly all the kinds may be 
classed in one or other of the follow- 
ing seven divisions : — ^the £anuncu- 
las-flowered, the Incurved, the China 
Aster-f owered, the Marigold-flower- 
ed, the Clustered, the Tasseled, and 
the Quilled. 

Chbtsb^is. — ^Another name for 
Esohsoho'ltzia. 

Chbtbo'ooma. — Compoeitoe. — 
Golden -locks. — Low soft -wooded 
shrubs from the Cape, with yellow 
flowers. They thrive well in a mix- 
ture of loam and iteat, and are 



readily iocreased by cuttings. The 
herbaceous plants which were for- 
merly included in this genus are 
now removed to the genera Linotf' 
i-ii, EuthdmiOf and Bigeldvia, These 
are all natives of North America, 
and all hardy perennials, which will 
grow in any common soil, and are 
speedily propagated by division of 
the roots. 

Chrtsosple^nium. — Saxifra- 
gaeea, — Golden Saxifrage. — Herba- 
ceous plants, with yellow flowers, na- 
tives of Britain, North America, and 
Nepal, not growing more than 4 or 
5 inches high. They are rather dif- 
ficult to cultivate, but succeed best 
in a moist shady situation, near a 
rivulet, or at the foot of rockwork, 
or in a grotto. They should be 
grown in a mixture of loam and 
peat, and are propagated by division 
of the roots. 

Chymoca'rpus. — TropcB^olacea. 
— C, pentapk^llua is Prof. Don's 
name for Tropa^olwmpentaph^Uum. 
The general appearance of the plant 
resembles that of Tropce^'olum trico' 
Ihrum ; but, when examined closely, 
the flowers will be found to differ 
in their construction, and in the 
number of the little inner petals, 
which are five in TropsBolnm, and 
only two in Chymocarpus. The root 
of the first also somewhat resembles 
a potato, and that of the last a 
carrot. Chymocdrptu pentaphyUtu 
IS a beautiful climbing plant from 
Buenos Ayres, growing freely in 
sandy peat and loam, in the open 
air, if planted against a south wall ; 
but generally kept in a greenhouse. 
It grows very rapidly, and produces 
a profusion of red and green flowers 
during the whole summer, which, 
should the autumn be favourable, 
are succeeded by a number of black 
juicy berries, which, in flavour and 
appearance, are not unlike the Zante 
grape. It grows freely from seeds, 
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if sown in a gentle heat immediately 
they are ripe, and may be increased 
by cuttings, or division of the roots. 
When it is grown in a pot, care 
must be taken not to over-water it, 
when the stems have died down in 
the autumn. When trained over a 
wire frame, it makes a splendid 
show when in flower or fruit. 

CiNCHO^NA. — Peruvian Bark. 

CiNERA^RiA. — CompdaitcB, — The 
Cape Aster. Many species have 
been transferred from this genus to 
Senecio. Some of the Cinerarias are 
stove or greenhouse shrubs, but all 
are included amongst those called 
soft- wooded plants ; others are her- 
baceous, or annual. From Ccruinta 
have been derived the Cinerarias of 
the florists, consisting of endless va- 
rieties, arising every year from seeds, 
of various shades of colour — purple, 
rose, carmine, violet, azure- blue, 
lilac, and white — and uniformly of 
one colour or bicoloured. They afford 
a brilliant display in the greenhouse, 
or in apartments, during winter 
and spring. They are easily pro- 
pagateid by seeds or offsets. The 
seeds are best sown as soon as ripe, 
in pans or wide pots, in light soil, 
or in a mixture of sifted peat, leaf- 
mould, aud sand, with a little loam ; 
the seeds should be scarcely covered. 
For cuttings, the plants should be 
cut down after flowering, and when 
they have pushed sufficiently take^ 
off the cuttings and insert them in 
soil like that recommended for the 
seeds, but with a layer of silver 
sand at top. When the plants from 
cuttings or from of&ets have made 
shoots about 3 inches high, they 
should be stopped to make them 
branch. After this, they should be 
shifted when the roots have filled 
the pot, and before they get matted. 
Turfy-loam, leaf-mould, and sandy- 
peat, will form a good mixture for 
re-potting, and weak liquid manure 



may occasionally be given. They 
are very subject to the attacks ci^ 
green fly ; therefore fumigations 
with tobacco, and dusting with 
snuff will be fi'equently neeeraaiy. 
C. maHtima is a native of the 
south of Europe, consequently it n- 
quires a warm soil and situation, 
and protection from the frost. It is 
covered with whitish silvery down, 
especially on the stems and under 
sides of the leaves ; its flowers are 
yellow, but it is the effect produced, 
by its foliage which renders it so 
desirable fur bedding purposes, and 
for contrast. Propagated by offisete^ 
and by cuttings, in a hotbed. 

CiRO^^A. — Onagracecdt — En- 
chanter^s Nightshade. A pretty 
little British plant, growing in any 
soil and situation. 

Cissus. — Vitdcece. — C, SUms is 
a very ornamental creeper, owing 
to its elegant, finely -cut leaves. C, 
discolor^ a rapid • growing stove 
twiner, is one of the most orna- 
mental foliaged plants known. The 
leaves are oval, acuminate, dull 
green and white, the underside 
beautiful purple. 

Ci'btus.— Cistacece. — The Rock 
Rose. — Beautiful hardy and half 
hardy shrubs, which grow freely in 
a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are readily increased by cuttings 
planted under a hand-glass, layers, 
or seeds, which are ripened in 
abundance. Most of the species are 
of low growth, and are generally 
used for rockwork ; but some are 
tall handsome shrubs, such as the 
Gum Cistus {O. cypriiis and C, la- 
daniferus), and the Purple-flowered 
Cistus {C, purphreiu). The dwarf 
kinds, being generally rather tender, 
will require a slight protection 
during severe winters, when they 
are planted out on rockwork. 

Cirrus L, — AurantihcecB. — ^The 
genus Citrus includes Oranges, 
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Lemons, Limes, Citrons, SbaddorJcs, 
^., all well deserving cultiration, 
both for their flowers and their 
frnit, but of which only a few kinds 
of Oranges and Lemons are gene* 
rally grown. They all thrive well 
in a mixture of rich loam with a 
little rotten dang ; but great care is 
necessary not to overpot them, or to 
give them too much water when not 
in a growing state. On the Conti- 
nent, they are indeed frequently 
kept during winter in a cellar, almost 
without either light or water, and 
brought into the open air during 
summer. The different species and 
yarieties are generally propagated 
by budding, grafting, and inarch- 
ing on the common Lemon, which 
grows readily from seed. The best 
time to do this is in February or 
March, when the grafts, &c., will 
take well, and in a very short 
time; and if grafted on good strong 
stockSi they will make handsome 
plants by the autumn. As soon 
as the grafting or budding has been 
performed, the plants should be set 
in a close frame- on a moderate hot- 
bed, but not plunged into it, as 
from the tenderness of their roots, 
that might injure them. Oranges are 
also fr^uently raised from seeds ; 
but unless they are budded or 
grafted when about two years old, 
u will be many years before they 
flower. Orange-trees may also be 
propagated by cuttings, which are 
best of the old wood, struck in sand 
in a gentle bottom-heat, and shaded. 
Plants raised in this manner flower 
and fruit much sooner than any 
others, but they scarcely ever attain 
a large size. 

Clab'kia. — OnagrhceoB, — Beau- 
tiful hardy annuals, with rose- 
eolonred, white, and purple flowers, 
natives of California, requiring the 
same treatment as the California 
annnals. They may, however, be 



sown in spring; 'and as, when this 
is the case, they are apt to become 
drawn up, the general appearance 
of the bed is much improved by 
sowing Mignonette with the Clarkia 
seeds in March or ApriL There is 
a variety, C, ptUehella MOf the 
flowers of which are entirely white. 

Clart. — A. kind of Sa'lvia. 

Clat. — See Earths. 

ClattoVia. — Portulhcea, — 
Hardy herbaceous plants, some an- 
nual and some perennial, with 
pretty pink and white flowers, but 
having rather a weedy appearance. 
They grow best in a peat border, and 
are increased by seeds which some- 
times ripen in abundance. 

Clb'matis. — RanunculacecB. — 
Half-hardy and hardy climbers ; 
shrubby and herbaceous ; with white 
and purple flowers. They are all 
most desirable plants, of the easiest 
culture in any light rich soil, and 
readily propagated by cuttings of 
the young woixl, or seeds, which 
are frequently ripened plentifully. 
C, vMntdina is very ornamental and 
quite hardy. It is also of very 
rapid growtii. (7. /tfricfa, with white 
flowers ; C, Siebdldii or Mcolor, 
with white and purple flowers, and 
O. azurea or coerHleaf with beau- 
tiful violet-blue flowers, are among 
the handsomest of conservatory 
climbers; and under glass they 
frequently come into blossom early 
in March. In the open air, they 
do not flower till May or June. C, 
Siebdldii and C. azurea will flower 
and grow well in the open air, but 
they are sometimes killed to the 
ground by frost. C. viticilla, and 
its varieties, C fidmrnvla^ C, Hen' 
dersdnii, and C, cylindrica, are all 
quite hardy ; C. FortHnii has large, 
white double flowers, nearly six 
inches across. It flowered for the 
first time in this country in 1863; is 
hardy, fragant, and continues long;. 
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in flower. C. StandishU, another 
new introdaction from Japan, has 
purple flowers, and is also hardy. 
They form most beantifol objects 
when trained over lattice work, or 
baskets in the flower-garden ; and 
no garden, however small, ought 
to be without one or more of these 
species. 

Cleo^me. — Capparidece, — Splen- 
did stove shrubs, annuals and bien- 
nials, with one or two half-hardy 
annuals, with white, rose, and pur- 
ple flowers, of easy culture in any 
light rich soil. 

Clebode'ndron. — Verbenhcece. 
— Very ornamental stove shrubs, 
chiefly natives of the tropics. 
They all grow freely in a light rich 
soil, composed of two parts of 
loam, one of rotten dung, and one 
of peat. They require frequent 
shifting from small pots to larger 
ones, to make them flower freely. 
They strike readily from cuttings 
of the young wood planted under a 
hand-glass; or cuttings of the roots 
planted in a pot, with their tops 
just above the surface of the mould, 
and plunged in a hot- bed, will root 
readily. The most desirable species 
are C7. fragrana^ with pink flowers; 
Cpaniculdtum and C, sqtkami^tumf 
wiik scarlet flowers ; and C. macro- 
■phyUfwa^ with white flowers ; but 
the most splendid of all is the C. 
faUcix, with large cordiform leaves, 
and very long petioles ; these and 
the calyx are coloured, flowers 
intense cinnabar red ; from Java. 

ClbVphri.. — BricacecB. — Hardy 
and half-hardy shrubs, with white 
flowers ; of which C. arborea forms 
a very handsome small tree, when 
planted out in free soil in a conser- 
vatory, or in a sheltered situation 
in the open air, producing a great 
profusion of spikes of white flowers 
from August to October. 0. alni- 
filia and some other species are 



quite hardy. All the species thrive 
well in a mixture of loam and peat^ 
and they are all readily increased by 
layers, cuttingiG^ or seeds. 

Cli'anthus. — Leguminhsa, — 
C. pvmiceust the crimson Gloiy 
Pea, is a magnificent half-hardy 
shrub, with bright crimson flowers, 
a native of New Zealand. It grows 
very freely in rich loam, if its roots 
are allowed sufiicient room ; and it 
generally thrives most when planted 
against the back wall of a conserva- 
toiy or against a south wall in the 
open air, requiring only the protec- 
tion of a mat in winter. Cuttings 
planted in pots in the autumn, and 
kept in a shady part of the green- 
house, will be rooted by the springy 
when they may be planted in the 
open border. It is a plant that 
rarely flowers well in a pot ; as it 
requires abundance of room for its 
roots, and grows rapidly with 
rather succulent shoots, requiring 
abundance of water during the 
growing season, and very litUe at 
any other time. When grown in the 
open ground, the juicy nature of its 
roots renders it a favourite food for 
snails ; and when kept in the con- 
servatory or green-house, it is very 
apt to be attacked by the red 
spider. If these enemies be kept 
away, and the plant be grown in 
rich soil, composed of equal parts of 
loam and thoroughly rotten manure^ 
and well supplied with air, lights 
and water, with abundance of room 
for its roots, the ra{Ndity of its 
growth, and the splendour of its 
flowers, will almost surpass belief ; 
but unless these points are attended 
to, the plant is scarcely worth grow- 
ing. C. JDampUri is considered one 
of the most gorgeous greenhouse 
plants known ; it produces from the 
axis of every leaf a spike of orange 
scarlet blossoms, with a glossy blade 
spot in tl^e centre; it shoald be 
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grown in a mixlnre of torfy loam, 
Tpeat, and silver sand. 

Clucats is the grand regulator 
ofTegetableealtnre; and the garden 
or landaoape scenery of every coon- 
try depends fiur more on the climate 
of that coantry than on its soiL In 
modem times the climates of all 
other oonntries are imitated by hot- 
houses ; a practioe aearoely, if at all, 
known to the ancients. In imita- 
ting a dimate, it is not only neces- 
sary to attend to temperature^ but 
equally so to light, and, to a cer- 
tain ertenty to the moisture of the 
atmos{^ere, and to the motion of 
the air and its change. Heat is 
communicated to pUmt- structures 
by the decomposition of fermenting 
substances, and by the combustion 
of fuel, operating by means of 
smoke or heated air in flues, or by 
water cirtmlated in pipes, either in 
a fluid state or in an aeriform 
state, as steam ; or by the heat of 
the sun passing through glass, and 
heating air which is not allowed to 
escape. The last mode is never 
wanting, whichevo' of the former 
modes may be adopted. The moist- 
ure of the atmosphere in plant- 
struetnres is maintained by water- 
ing the plants; and by keeping the 
surface of the ground and floor 
more or less moistened with water, 
aooording to the height of the tem- 
perature. The motion of the air is 
effected by ventilation, and opening 
the doors and windows of the plant- 
houses, so as to create a current 
through them, whenever the wea- 
ther will permit. 

Climbimo Plants are those 
plants that raise themselves from 
the ground by attaching themselves 
to whatever objectit may be near 
them. One daw of dimbers attach 
themsdves by tendrils, such as the 
Vine and the Passion-flower ; others 
by ths foot-«talks of leaves^ as in 



the Nasturtium, and some spedes 
of Clematis; another class twine 
their stems roand objects, such as 
the Convolvulus ; while some at- 
tach themselves by small root-like 
bodies, such as the common Ivy, and 
theAmpelopsis, or Virginian deeper; 
and others nuse themselves by as- 
cending through other plants, such 
as the common Nightshade in hedges, 
and the plant cidled the Duke of 
Argyle's Tea-tree^ Lycium bdr- 
barum. The twiners may be sup- 
ported by single rods ; but all the 
others, excepting those which sup- 
port tiiemselves in the manner of 
the Ivy, require branched stakes, 
such as the sticks put into rows of 
peas ; while plants of the nature of 
Ivy require a wall, a rock, or the 
rugged trunk of a tree. In general, 
all climbing plants, when tiiey are 
not furnished with the means of 
raidng themselves up, extend thdr 
shoots along the surface of the 
ground, when they become what are 
called trailers ; or they root into it 
like the Ivy, and become wliat are 
called creepers. Climbing plants 
are of great use in gardening, for 
covering walls, ornamenting trellis- 
work, arcades, verandahs, orna- 
mental props, in the form of cones^ 
pyramids, parasols, &c. 

CuNTO^iaA. — Lobeliacea. — ^BeaU'* 
tiful little annuals, flowering pro- 
fusdy the whole summer. They are 
natives of California, but will bear 
heat better than the generality of 
annuals from that country. They 
are generalJy raised on a hotbed (the 
seeds being sown in February), and 
planted out in May ; but they may 
be sown in the open border in April. 
They require a very rich soil, c<m- 
sisting of one part of sandy I^^, 
two of vegetable mould, and one of 
rotten manure ; or, where vegetable 
mould cannot readily be procured, 
of equal parts of sandy loam, and 
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manure ; and they should be con- 
stantly watered while they are grow- 
ing. The seed-pod is below the 
flower, and looks like its footstalk. 
If the seeds are sown in pots as 
soon as they are ripe, and kept in 
shelter all the winter, they will be 
ready fur planting out into beds or 
boxes, for a verandah or balcony, in 
March or April, and they will be 
brilliantly in flower by May; and if 
constantly watered, they will con- 
tinue to produce a succession of 
blossoms tUl the plants are des- 
troyed by frost. 

Clippinq or shearing plants was 
a yery common practice in gardens 
with all shrubs, many trees, and 
even fruit-bearing bushes, such as 
the Gooseberry and the Currant, 
from the earliest times up to the 
commencement of the last century ; 
but it is now chiefly confined to 
hedges and edgings. Evergreen 
hedges, such as those of Holly, Yew, 
and Box, are generally clipped about 
midsummer ; and this is also the 
season for clipping Box edfangs. 
Deciduous hedges, such as those of 
the common Thorn, may either be 
clipped immediately after midsum* 
mer, or during winter; but before 
the sap rises in spring, for when 
cut later the plants are weakened. 
In general, both evergreen and de- 
ciduous hedges and edgings may be 
clipped at any period after the 
growth for the season is completed ; 
but if out or clipped before that 
takes place, the amputated shoots 
are apt to make a second growth, 
which thickens too much the sur- 
face of the hedge, and, by excludinfr 
the air, causes the decay of the 
interior branches. Broad-leaved 
plasks used as hedges such as the 
common Laurel, should be cut with 
the knife by hand ;' as, when the 
large leaves are cat through, the 
appearance of the hedge aft^wards 



is mutilated and unsightly. Holly 
hedges ai*e also best cut by hand. 
Privet, Yew, and Box hedges may 
also be clipped. Thorn hedges, in 
the best agricultural districts, are 
generally cut with a hedge-bill; and 
the stroke is always made upwards, 
in order not to fracture the shoots ; 
as breaking them, by admitting 
moisture, causes them to decay at 
the points, and also stimulates them 
to produce small shoots which 
thicken the hedge too much at the 
surface. There are two kinds of 
shears for cutting! hedges : the com- 
mon kind, in which the two blades 
work on a fixed pivot, and make a 
crushing cut which bruises the 
shoot ; and the pruning-shears, in 
which the pivot is fixed into one 
blade, and the other moves over it 
in a groove, in consequence of whidi 
a draw-cut is produced in the same 
manner as if the hedge had been cot 
by hand with a knife. All hedges, 
and especially all garden hedges, 
should be cut with this kind of 
shears. 

CuviA. — Amaryllidacece. — 
Named after the Duchess Dowager of 
Northumberland, one of the Olive 
family. A stove or greenhouse bulb, 
which flowers freely, and is very 
ornamental. Bich sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. 

Cloth iNQ the Stems of Tbebs 
is a practice resorted to with half- 
hardy species, such as some kinds of 
Magnolia, for the purpose of pre- 
ser?ing vitality in the lower part of 
the stem, and the collar or neck of 
the tree, by excluding the cold, and 
throwing off the rain ; because it is 
found that the seat of life in all 
plants is chiefly in the collar, and 
consequently that a tree may have 
all its branches killed, and all its 
roots, excepting a part of the trunk 
next the collar, and a part of the 
main roots below it, and yet live. 
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The best kind of clothing is wheat 
straw, or long slips of bark ; and 
these ought to be spread out at the 
base of the trunk, so as to throw off 
the rain to a foot or two of distance 
from the collar. 

CoBM^A*^ OobcBdceas or Potemo- 
nidcecB, — C. scdndena is a climbing 
plant of yerj rapid growth, and 
producing abundance of large bell- 
shajied flowers, which are fint green, 
but afterwards become purple. The 
plant, if allowed plenty of room for 
its roots, and grown in a rich sandy 
loam, will extend along a wall or 
trellis, thirty or forty feet^ in the 
course of a single summer. When 
it is wanted to cover any broad 
space, the points of the shoots should 
be repeatedly pinched off, to make it 
throw out lateral shoots : and these 
should be trained to cover the bare 
places. When the wall is rough, the 
plant will adhere to it by means of 
its own tendrils; but it is generally' 
better either to nail it, or to tie it to 
any projecting parts with strands of 
bast mat. It may be conveniently 
used for covering any naked space 
even on a north wall. The roots 
may be either in the open ground, 
in the free soil of the conserva- 
tory, or in a pot: but in the 
latter case they should be allowed 
abundance of room, and the pot 
should be well drained. The plant 
may also be treated either as an 
annual, a biennial, or a perennial, 
according to convenience. When 
treated as an annual, the seeds 
should be sown on a hotbed in 
February; and the plants should be 
transplanted into pots, and after- 
wards into the open ground, where 
they are to flower, in April or May. 
When the plant is grown as a bien* 
nial, the seeds should be sown as 
soon as they are ripe, in pots, and 
the young plants should be kept 
under a shelter in a room or green- 



house during winter, transplanting 
them two or three times till spring, 
when they should be removed to the 
open ground, or to a larger pot, f^r 
flowering. It may also be treated 
as a perennial, when cuttings should 
be struck in autumn under a bell- 
glass, and the pots plunged into a 
hotbed or tan-pit ; or, if the plants 
be growing in the open air, layers 
may be made by pegging down the 
lower shoots of the growing plants 
on the ground, and leaving them in 
the open garden ; only taking care to 
protect them, after they are sepa- 
rated from the parent plant, by a 
hand-glass during winter. Till 
latfly C. scdndens was the only 
species of the genus known ; but in 
the autumn of 1839, and the spring 
of 1840, some other species were 
raised from Mexican seeds sent home 
by Mr. Hartweg, one of the botanical 
collectors employed to collect new 
plants by the London Horticultural 
Society. The common Cobsea is also 
a native of Mexico, where it is called 
by a Spanish name, signifying the 
Violet-bearing Ivy. There is a new 
variety, C. acdndens variegatctf 
>»hich forms one of the most orna- 
mental foliaged climbers. 

Coccink'lla. — Under this name 
naturalists distinguish the little 
beetles generally called lady-birds, or 
lady-cows. They creep slowly when 
in their perfect state, and they are 
generally found on the ground ; and 
though they fly fast and well, they 
are rarely seen on the wing. They 
do no injury to plants, either in their 
larva or their perfect state ; and when 
the perfect beetle is foand on a plant, 
it is to find a place where it can lay 
its eggs. Instinct teaches it to visit 
those plants most infested with 
aphides, fur it is on these noxious 
insects that the larva of the lady- 
bird feeds; and consequently, the 
eggs of that insect, which are of a 
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bright yellow, are always found on 
the leaves of the shoots, the points 
of which are covered with the 
green-fly. The laryss are flattish, 
fleshy grabs, tapering to the tail ; 
they have six legs, and are very 
active. Some years lady-birds are 
much more numerons than in 
others ; bnt their numbers are 
always found to bear a proportion 
to those of the aphides on which 
they feed. In France and Germany, 
no peasant will kill them, because 
they are considered to be sacred to 
the Holy Virgin ; whence, no doubt, 
they have received the name of 
lady-bird. Seeing that these in- 
sects prove so useful in destroying 
aphides, it is the interest of all 
amateurs of gardening, and parti- 
cularly all lovers of roses, to protect 
them. 

Co'cous. — The scale-insect. — 
These insects are troublesome on 
many plants ; but more so in the 
kitchen-garden, on the Vine and the 
Pine-apple, than on flowering plants. 
One species of Ooccus infests the 
Opuntia, and is what we call cochi- 
ns ; and another, on a kind of 
Fig-tree in India, produces the sub- 
stance we call shel-lac, which is 
used in making sealing-wax. The 
only cure for these insects is brush- 
ing them ofl^, and washing the 
branches affected with soft soap and 
water. 

Cochineal Fiq. — See Opu'n- 

TIA. 

CtoCHLEA^iA.— Crwcf/crttf. — The 
Scurvy-grass. Two very pretty little 
plants, suitable for rock-work, have 
been lately introduced, which were 
classed, by D. CandoUe, under this 
genus, viz., C, Siudfragcefllia and 
C acaiUitf but both have been 
removed to new genera ; and for the 
first see Grab'llsia, and for the 
second see Ionopsi'dium. 

CocK*s-coMB.— See Celo'sia. 



CooKSFUB-THORN. See Cba- 

TJions. 

Corrs^A. — CmchcnAcetef or i2tt- 
bidcece. —The Coffee-tree in England 
becomes a stove-shrub, which donld 
be grown in loam and peat, in pote 
well drained, and sufficiently lai^ge to 
allow of plenty of room for its roots. 
The flowers, which appear in August 
or September, are wluta and sweet- 
scented, and the fruit is round and 
of a brilliant scarlet, inclosing two 
closely-packed seeds, which are the 
coffee. If the plant is kept >vell 
watered, it will flower every year, 
and the seeds will often ripen in 
England ; but the coffee made from 
them is very inferior to even the 
worst of that ripened in the tropics. 
The Coffee-tree, being a native of 
Arabia, requires a dry heat when it 
is in a growing state, and only a 
moderate degree of warmth in 
winter. When kept in a moist stove, 
without a free circulation of air, the 
leaves become mildewed and infested 
with insects. 

Co'lohioum. — Mdanthdcea, — 
Meadow Saffron. — ^A hardy bulbous- 
rooted plant, which will grow in any 
common soil. — ^The flowers come up 
through the ground without the 
leaves in autumn, and closely re- 
semble those of the Croens. The 
leaves do not appear till the fol- 
lowing spring, and great care should 
be taken of them ; as if they should 
be injured, so as to prevent them 
from exercising their proper func- 
tions in maturing the sap, the bulb 
will not flower the next autumn. 
An extract of Colchicum is given 
in medicine for the rheumatism 
and the gout ; and it is said to 
form the basis of the celebrated 
ea/u, midiciwUe. It is, however, 
poisonous if taken in even bnt a 
very small over-dose. 

Cold Houses fob Plants are 
not generally in use, though it is a 
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)ractice with gardeners to 
lants from hothouses into 
sheds, in order to retard 
ssoming or the ripening of 
b. It is also the practice in 
itries to place pots of fruit- 
iT flowering shrubs in ioe- 
) as to keep them dormant 
he summer; and in autumn 
e them to forcing^houses, 
oonsequence of haying been 
. a state of rest, they grow 
it rapidity, and come into 
ich sooner than if they had 
80 long retarded. Bulbs 
etarded in a similar man- 
even nosegays are placed 
uses in Italy and other 
jitries, when it is wished 
their decay for particular 

rs Verchaffelti, — Ldbiato!. 
7 strikingly ornamental 
»lant, with richly coloured 
eep crimson leaves ; it is 
»pagated by cuttings, and 
rown in the stove, green- 
d even in a warm situation 
pen ground during the 
nriod of the summer. 
iSiA. — ScrophtUdrino!, — 
ji annuals, of great beauty, 
deserving cultivation. The 
!8t species are 0. licolor 
terophyUa^ which are very 
led ; and which, if sown in 
and groAvn in rich loamy 
grow two feet high, and 
ace splendid spikes of flow- 
grandifldra and C vlma 
very nearly allied, if not 
i; and they are smaller 
itii rather small, but bright 
flowers. They grow best 
am. 

MIA. — PohmonidUiece, — 
nuals, natives of California, 
cely worth growing from 
'se and weedy appearance. 
ta is, perhaps, the best. 



Colt's- FOOT. — See Tussila'qo. 

CoLUMBiiTB. — See Aquile^qia. 

CoLU^TBA. — Legumin^ia. — The 
Bladder Senna. — Large dedduous 
hardy shrubs, growing and flower- 
ing freely in any common soil. (7. 
eruinta is the smallest and the 
handsomest S|>ecie8. They are all 
propagated by layers or cuttings. 

CoMBRB^UM. — Combret^eecB. — 
Splendid dimbing stove-shrubs, 
natives of Sierra Leone, where they 
support themselves by means of a 
very curious kind of hook, formed 
by the persistent foot-stalks of the 
withered leaves. The principal kinds 
are C, ptbrphreumf O. eorndtum^ 
and C. grandifidrum. They are all 
very beautiful, and require to be 
grown in a mixture of loam and peat. 
They are propagated by cuttings or 
layers. Though generally grown in 
a stove, they may be made to flower 
in a greenhouse, or in the opeli air. 
— See Allama'hda. 

CoMMELi'WA. — CommeUnece. — 
Perennial and annual plants, hardy 
and tender, with beautiful bright 
blue flowers. C. coelittiSf L. has 
tuberous roots, but it may be raised 
from seed, by sowing it in a hotbed 
early in the season, and turning it 
out into the open border in common 
garden-soil, tolerably rich, during 
the summer ; and in autumn its 
tuberous roots may be taken up, 
and preserved during the winter, 
to be replanted in the open ground 
in spring; or they may be protected 
by covering the ground with ashes 
or sand. 

CoMPo'siTjs. The composite 

flowers, such as the Daisy, are in 
fact heads of flowers, composed of 
hundreds of little flowers or florets, 
as they are called by botanists, eadi 
of which has its corolla,, stamens, 
pistil, and fruit ; the whole being 
surrounded by an involucre which 
looks like a calyx. The central part^ 
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which in the Daisy is yellow, is 
called the disk, and the florets com- 
posing it are tubular ; while the 
outer part, which in the Daisy is 
white, is called the ray, and its 
florets are ligulate, or fiat, and 
open at the extremity, and tubular 
at the base. Other genera have all 
the florets tubular, as the common 
Bluebottle, and the Sweet Sultan ; 
and others are all ligukte, as in 
the Dandelion, and Sowthistle. 
This last genus afifords a good ex- 
ample of the pappus, a sort of 
feathery crown apparently attached 
to the seed, but which is in fact 
the upper -part of the calyx cut 
into very fine hair-like divisions ; 
the calyx remaining attached to the 
seed when ripe. The pappus is 
also seen conspicuously in Thistle- 
down and the Dandelion ; but some 
genera of the Compositsa are with- 
out it, as for example, the Daisy 
and the Chrysanthemum. 

Compobt-Qround. — A space in 
some secluded part of a gai*den, 
near the hothouses and pits, and 
the tool-house, and reserve-ground, 
in which diflerent kinds of soils, 
manures, and composts are prepared 
and kept. Though secluded, it 
should not be shaded altogether 
from the sun ; and the ground 
should be drained, in order that 
the manure, &c., may not be soaked 
with moisture. 

Compost. — This word is applied 
to any soil that is composed of 
several diflerent ingredients ; such 
as sand, loam and peat, or vegetable 
mould, &c. These mixed soils are 
found to be much better for plants 
than any soil consisting of only 
one material ; and thus, whenever 
choice plants are to be grown, 
directions are generally given for 
making a compost for them. In all 
large gardens, heaps of several 
different kinds of earths are kept 



in the reserve-ground ready for 
mixing as they may be required; 
but in small suburban gardenn^ 
peat, loam, and sand will suffice. 
These Soils may be bought in small 
quantities from the London nursery* 
men, say mxpenny worth or a 
shilling's worth of each ; and they 
may be kept in large pots in a 
back shed, for mixing as required. 

CoNSERVATiTK Wall. — Many 
greenhouse and some hothouse 
plants, particularly such as are 
deciduous, and are naturally of 
rapid and vigorous growth, are 
found to succeed remarkably well 
when planted out during the sum* 
mer season in the open gardeoy 
either as standards or against a 
wall. Those which are planted as 
standards or bushes in the open 
beds or borders, grow vigorously 
during the months of June, July, 
and August, but require to be taken 
up in September and preserved 
during the winter in pots or boxes 
for planting out next season. This 
is practised with Fuchsias, Brag* 
mansias. Pelargoniums, and similar 
plants. Other shrubs are planted 
against a wall with a southern expo- 
sure ; and these not only grow and 
sometimes flower during the sum- 
mer, but if protected during the 
winter with matting, or a projecting 
roof, or both, they will live for 
several years, growing vigorously, 
and flowering every season. The 
common myrtle, some of the Aca- 
cias, the Eucalypti, and a number 
of tjie rapid-growing New Holland 
shrubs, are so treated with great 
success ; and the fine appearance 
which they make in the summer 
season, amply repays the expense 
and trouble which must be taken 
with them. There is scarcely any 
limit to the number and kinds of 
shrubs which may be treated in 
this way ; for while the taUer and 
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more rapid-c;TOwi])g kinds are made 
to cover the upper part of the wall, 
the dirarfer species may be trained 
against the lower part, and her- 
baceous plants, including bulbs, 
may be planted hU along the base. 
The border in which the plants are 
grown should be a light sandy soil, 
of no great depth ; and it would be 
an advantage to thatch it during 
the winter season, to carry off the 
rain to a distance from the roots 
of the plants. The drier all half- 
hardy plants are kept in the open 
ground, the better, excepting during 
the growing and flowering season, 
in order that the plants may make 
no more wood than what they can 
thoroughly ripen. Walls used for 
purposes of this kind are called 
conseryative walls; and next to 
conservatories, they form tbe 
most interesting scenes to the 
lovers of plants in an ornamental 
garden. 

CoKSERVATOBY. — This term ori- 
ginally implied a house in which 
orange-trees and other large shrubs, 
or small trees, were preserved from 
frost during the winter ; but, at pre- 
sent, it is applied to houses with 
glass roofs, in which the plants are 
grown in the free soil, and allowed 
to assume their natural shapes and 
habits of growth. A conservatory is 
generally situated so as to be entered 
from one of the rooms of the houRe 
to which it belongs ; and from which 
it is often separated only by a glass 
door, or by a small lobby with glass 
doors. It should, if possible, have 
one side facing the south ; but if it is 
glazed on every side, it may have 
any aspect^ not even excepting the 
north ; though, in the latter case, it 
will only be suitable for very strong 
leathery-leaved evergreens, such as 
Camellias, Myrtles, ko. The bed 
for the plants should be of sandy 
loam (that being the soil that will 



suit most plants), two or three feet 
deep, and thoroughly drained. The 
plants should be of kinds that will 
glow in a few years nearly as high as 
the glass ; and they should, as much 
as possible, be all of the same degree 
of vigour, otherwise the stronger 
kinds will fill the soil with tbeir 
roots, and overpower the weaker. 
This, to a certain extent, takes place 
in all conservatories, and is unavoid- 
able. The only remedy for the evil 
is occasionally to cot in the large 
roots of the stronger plants, and 
prune in their tops, and every six or 
seven years to take up all the plants, 
excepting, perhaps, some of the 
climbers, and to renew the soil, and 
replant either with the same or 
with other plants, or with part of 
both. The pillars which support the 
roof, and, to a certain extent, the 
under side of the rafters, may be 
clothed with creepers; but great 
care must be taken that these do 
not exclude too much light from the 
plants beneath them, which may 
always be known by the etiolated 
sickly appearance of the latter. The 
most suitable plants for conserva- 
tories are those that flower in the 
winter season, or very early in 
spring ; such as the Acacias, Ca- 
mellias, Melaleucas, Metroslderoses, 
Banksias, Oleanders, &c. ; and for 
climbers, the Kennedyas, Zichyas, 
Hardenbergias, Bignonias, Tecomas, 
Ipomoeas, Cobseas, Fassifloras, Tac- 
souias. Clematises, &c. 

Convalla'ria. — Smildcea!. — The 
Lily of tbe Valley.— A well-known 
and very fragrant little flower, said 
to be found wild in some parts of 
England. It requires rather a dry 
soil, which should be tolerably light. 
Tbe plant is increased by dividing 
the roots, which are very numei ous ; 
and though it is generally supposed 
to like the shade, it will not flower 
well unless it has plenty of light. 
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8oIomon*B Seal is also a kind of 
eonyallaria. 

Con vo'lvulus. — C(m/vclvuld^.a!, 
— Well-known splendid climbing 
plants, hardy and half-hardy, annual 
and perennial. They all require a 
rich but light soil, and will grow- 
well in a eoi&post of equal parts of 
heath-mould and loam, enriched 
with about the proportion of a fourth 
part to the whole of decayed leaves, 
or thoroughly rotten manure; and 
they should be trained against stakes 
or trellis work, as their stems are too 
feeble to support themselves. Most of 
the tender kinds of Convolvulus were 
separated from it by Linnseus, and 
formed into the genus Ipomm^a. All 
the stove kinds may be made to 
flower in the open air, during sum- 
mer, by contriving to keep the roots 
in heat ; and the hardy species only 
require sowing in the open ground. 
The hardy kinds of Convolvulus, or 
Bindweed, have been separated from 
the others and formed into a genus 
under the name of Calystdgia ; and 
in 1844, a double-flowered kind was 
introduced from China by Mr. For- 
tune, called Ca^.ysUgia pub^scenSy 
being the first double Convolvulus 
ever known. It is a half-hardy 
climber, requiring a rich loamy soil, 
and being increased by the roots. 
It flowers in July and August, and 
its blossoms, which are of a very 
pale delicate blush colour, or 
French white, remain open several 
days. 

Coral Tree. —See ErtthriVa. 

Co'rchorus. — TUidcea. — Hot- 
house plants, not sufficiently orna- 
mental to be worthy of general 
cultivation. For the well-known 
Japan half-hardy shrub, generally 
called C6rchoru8 jap6nicuif see 
Kk'rria. 

CoRDTLi^NE. — Liltdceas. — Cans- 
trdlU var. indiviaa, is a very orna- 
mental foliaged plant. 



CoRKo'psis. — CompdsUat. — Most 
of the showy annuals formerly known 
by this name, are now called Galliop- 
sis, while most of the perennial 
species are still left in the ibnMr 
genus. For the difference betweea 
the derivation of the two names, and 
the culture of the annual species, see 
Callio'fsis. The perennial kinds 
are quite hardy; but asth^ an 
tall-growing spreading plants, they 
require a great deal of room, and 
should be planted at the back of the 
borders. They will grow in any 
common soil ; and they are propa- 
gated by division of the roots. 

CoRMS. — Bulbous plants, suehas 
the Crocus, the different kinds of 
Morsa, the Babianas, and moti of 
the Iridacese. Bulbs are of diffannt 
kinds : those which have a number 
of coats, or skins, one within the 
other, like the Hyacinth, which are 
called tunicated bulbs, and these 
which consist of a number of soales, 
only attached to the base, like the 
Lily ; but what are called corms, are 
only a solid mass of feculent matter, 
which modem botanists do not allow 
to be bulbs, but call undei^groond 
stems. Corms do not require taking 
up so often as bulbs ; and when they 
are intended to remain for several 
years in the ground, they should be 
planted from four to six inches de^ 
at first 
wiU 

thus, if planted too near the surfitce, 
the conn, in a few years, will be 
pushed out of the ground. 

Corn Cockle.— See GithaVk). 

Cornelian Cherrt. — See Co'b- 



; as every year a new conn 
form above the old one: and 



NU8. * 

Corn Flag. — See GLADi^OLn& 
Co'rnus. — CorndcecB. — The Dog- 
wood. — ^Well-known shrubs, witii 
whitish or yellowish flowers, and 
dark purple berries. The species 
are generally ornamental, from the 
shining red bark of their branches 
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in innter, and the intensely dark 
pnrplish red of their leaves in 
antnmn. One speeies, 06i*nu8 mda, 
the Cornelian Cherry-tree, a natiye 
of Bnrope, is remarkable for the 
large sise and brilliant coionr of its 
frnit ; and another, a native of 
North Ameriea^ 06mu8fi6ridaf for 
the large size of its inyolneres, or 
f oral leaves, which surround its 
flowers, and which are of a brilliant 
white inside, and tinged with violet 
on the ontside. All the species are 
remarkable for the great length of 
time whidi their seeds will remain 
in the ground before they come up. 
On this aooonnt, when any kind of 
OcnmiiB is to be raised from seed, 
the seeds should be steeped in water 
before sowing ; but, generally speak- 
ing, all the kinds are propagated by 
layers or cuttings of the old wood, 
both of which strike root freely. C. 
fldrida is generally grown in peat, in 
a sheltered situation, and thrives 
best when its roots are kept in the 
shade ; but unless its foliage is fully 
exposed to the influence of the sun, it 
will not flower. Travellers in North 
America describe what are called 
there the Dogwoods, as vast forests 
of this tree, about twelve feet high, 
with their branches so interlaced as 
to prevent a gleam of sunshine from 
reaching their roots. 

Coroni'lla. — Leffuminhas. — 
Ornamental shrubs, hardy and half- 
hardy, with bright yellow flowers, 
and pinnate leaves. C, E'mena^ the 
Scorpion Senna, a native of the South 
of Bnrope, and the commonest and 
hardiest species, has the flower-buds 
red, and the expanded flowers of a 
bright yellow. It will grow in any 
soil or situation, and, as it will bear 
dipping, without much injury, it may 
be nsed as a hedge-plant. It will 
thrive in any garden-soil, and it is 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood or by layers. O. glaOcOf which 



is a nativeof Prance, has bluish-green 
leaves and yellow flowers, which are 
fragrant during the day, but lose 
their scent at night. It flowers early 
and ftreely, and though generally 
kept in the greenhouse, it is very 
nearly hardy. The soil should be a 
sandy loam, mixed with a fourth 
part of vegetable mould, or rotten 
manure ; and the pots should be well 
drained. It is propagated by seeds, 
which it ripens in abundance, or by 
cuttings in sand, under a bell-glass. 

CoRRJS^A. — But^cea, — Dwarf 
greenhouse shrubs, with leathery 
leaves, which are generally either 
brown or white on the under surface. 
The flowers are tubular, but those of 
C. dZ6a,and C. rtl/a,which are white, 
are much less so than the others. 
Several new species, or hybrids, have 
been introduced since 1885, all of 
which appear most nearly allied to 
(7. apecidsa. C. eardi/ndlU is the 
most elegant and splendid species 
of this beautiful genus. AU the 
species and varieties flower abun- 
dantly, producing in a greenhouse a 
constant succession of flowers from 
November to June. They require 
an airy, but a somewhat shaded 
situation. The pots should be 
well drained, and the soil should 
be heath-mould, mixed with a little 
loam. 

Corta'nthes. — Orehidhceas, — 
Helmet - flower. — C, mderamtha 
Lindl. {G(mgdramdcranthafRo6k..)f 
has a most singular red and yellow 
flower, part of which resembles a 
skeleton's head, with the vertebrse of 
the neck, and part two folded bat's 
wings. The plant is grown in a pot 
in sandy peat, mixed with lime rub- 
bish ; and the soil is raised above the 
level of the pot, as the flower-stalk 
hangs down from the root. It is a 
native of the West Indies ; and, like 
most of the other tropical Orchu 
ddcete, it requires abundance of heat 
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and moisture to throw it into flower. 
A new species of this genus, with 
still more singular flowers than those 
of 0. macron iha, was introduced in 
1842. It is called C, Feildingii, 
and is the largest orchideous flower 
that has ever yet been found. 

CoRTDA^Lis. — Fumandceas. —The 
plants composing this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to 
FuTndria, the Fumitory, but they 
have been separated on account of 
the dififerent conformation of the cap- 
sule. C glaHcOf wliich is the most 
common species, is an annual from 
North America, which may be sown 
at almost any season, and in any soil 
and situation. C. elavictddta is a 
British climber, also an annual, and 
pretty from the abundance of its 
small white flowers. lb is of very 
rapid growth, and it is useful in 
covering a trellis, &c., from the 
number and dense habit of growth 
of its leaves. It grows best in a poor 
sandy or gravelly soil. Other plants 
formerly included in this genus are 
now called Di^lytra. 

Co'bylus. — A menidcecB or Cupu- 
lifera. — The botanic name of the 
Hazel, Filbert) &c. The species are 
generally shrubs ; but C. Coliima, 
the Constantinople nut, is a large 
ornamental tree. — See Hazbl. 

Cobtsa'nthes. — Orchidacece. — 
Terrestrial orchidaceous plants, from 
New Holland, which will grow in the 
open air in England, if protected 
from frost during winter. They 
have dark brown flowers, and are so 
seldom cultivated, that they would 
not have been mentioned in the 
present work, had it not been to 
prevent them from being confounded 
with Coryanihes, a genus of Stove 
Orchidacese from the West Indies. 

Co'sMEA, or Co'sMus. — C(tmp6dt(B, 
— Mexican plants, generally grown 
as annuals, but which have tuberous 
roots like the Dahlia, and may be 



treated like that plant. The flowers 
are very showy, and of a reddish 
purple ; and tiie seeds, when ths 
plants are grown as annuals, should 
be sown in March and April, in the 
open ground ; or in autumn, if the 
young plants can be protected during 
winter. The plants will grow four 
or five feet high in any common 
garden* soil. 

Cotonea'steb. — Ros&cecB. — Small 
trees and shrubs, natives of Europe 
and India, formerly considered to 
belong to the same genus as the 
Medlar. They are all well deserving 
of cultivation in shrubberies, for 
their bright scarlet or black fruit, 
and their pretty white or pink 
flowers. The Nepal species, C, 
frigidOj C. affinist Q, acwmindtOf 
and (7* nummulhriaf are the most 
ornamental. C, rotundifdlia, and 
C, mici'oph^Uaf also natives of 
Nfipal, are remarkable for their 
thick leathery evergreen leaves, 
their snow-white flowers, and their 
profusion of bright scarlet fruit. 
Both the latter species form dwarf 
spreading shrubs, and are very orna- 
mental for a lawn. All the species 
are hardy, and will grow in any 
common soil ; and they may all be 
propagated by seeds, layers, cat" 
tings, or grafting on the common 
quince or hawthorn. 
Cotton Gbass.— See Erio'pho- 

BUH. 

CoTYLB^DON. — Orossuldeeof. — 
Navelwort. — Succulent plants, with 
fleshy leaves, and yellow or red flow- 
ers, nearly allied to the Houseleek« 
They should be grown in light earth, 
mixed with lime rubbish, or in a 
compost of peat and loam ; and the 
pots should be well drained. The 
most ornamental species are natives 
of the Cape of Gk>od Hope ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be laid on a shelf for a few 
days to dry before they are planted* 
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The European species are scarcely 
worth cnltiTating. The plant called 
Yeiiu8*s Nayelwort does not belong 
to this genns, bat to Omphalddes. 
C* tempervivum Bieb. (Umhittcut 
iempervivwnf Dec) is one of the 
eommonest species. 

Co'tula . — Comp68U€B, — Hardy 
and tender annuals, of which C, 
aUrea, L., the flowers of which are 
like little golden balls, is the only 
one worth cultiyating. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and re- 
quires to be sown in March, with the 
nsnal treatment of hardy annuals. 

Cow-itch. —See Muoou^ha- 

CowsuF. — PrimiUdceo!, — Prl- 
mvla vhnSf ihe common Cowslip, is 
a well known British plant, which, 
when cultiyated in gardens, should 
be grown in aloamysoiland sheltered 
situation. 

Granb^s Bill. — See GERA^Nimc. 

Cra'ssula. — Cfrassulhcea. — Suc- 
culent greenhouse plants, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, with heads 
of red or white flowers. They should 
be grown in sandy loam, and lime or 
brick rubbish, and the pots should 
be well drained. Like all the Cape 
plants, all the kinds of Crassula 
should have alternate seasons of 
stimulus and repose. When they are 
growing, and about to flower, they 
should be well watered, at least once 
every day, though the water should 
never be suffered to stand in the 
saucer ; and when the flowers begin 
to fiule, the supply of water should be 
gradually lessen^, till, at last, very 
little is given, and that not oftener 
than once a week. The plants are 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be laid on a shelf two or three days 
to dry before planting, or they will 
rot. When plants of Crassula are 
not well diained, or if stagnant 
water is retained round the roots, 
by letting water stand in the saucer, 
the stems are very apt to damp off. 



O. eoccinea and some other species 
were separated from the ethers by 
Mr. Haworth, and formed into the 
genus Kalos&nthes ; but this name 
does not appear to have been adopted 
by many persons, and the plants 
are still generally called Crdssula, 
both in nurseries and private col- 
lections. 

CRAT-B^ors. — RothcecB, — The 
common Hawthorn, C, Oxync&rUha^ 
is so well known fur its fragrant and 
beautiful flowers, that most persons 
will be anxious to know the other 
species of the same genus ; and, in 
fact, several of the North American 
thorns are the niost ornamental low 
trees we have in our gardens and 
shrubberies. The species are all 
hardy, and they all flower and fruit 
freely, and are equally ornamental in 
both states. Almost all the flowers 
are white ; but the fruit varies in 
colour, some being scarlet, some yel- 
low, some purple, and some green. 
The fruit varies also in size from 
that of (7. spathulhtOt which is not 
larger than a grain of raustard-seed, 
to that of C, mexicanaf which is 
nearly as large as a Golden Pippin. 
The fruit of C. AzarbluSf C. Arbnia, 
and C. tanacetifdlia, all large and 
yellow, and that of C, odoj^atUsimaf 
of a bright coral colour, are all very 
good to eat ; and many persons do 
not dislike the haws of the common 
Hawthorn. There are nearly a hun- 
dred different kinds of Crategus, 
including the hybrids and varieties ; 
and of these thirty-one are varieties 
of the common Hawthorn. The 
handsomest species for their flowers 
are the red-blodsomed and double- 
flowered Hawthorns ; thehandsomest 
for their leaves are the different kinds 
of Cockspur-thorn {O. OrHs-gSiUi), 
O.punct&tOt O, pyrifblia, C. pro- 
nifblia (the leaves of which die off 
of a deep red), and G. CiUiii and 
the most curious for their fruit are 
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0, Dougldtii, O, mexidtna, and 
O, orientalit. The earliest flower- 
ing in spring are (7. pwrpiirea and 
C. nigraf the latter of which is said 
to attract nightingales; and the 
Glastonbnry^thorn, a variety of the 
' common Hawthorn, often flowers at 
Christmas. C. OxyacdrUha pindu- 
la, and C, 0, regincBt Queen Mary's 
thorn, haye both pendulous branches ; 
and C, 0. strtcta, and 0, tanaceti- 
fCliat^ grow stifi and upright, like a 
Lombardy poplar. C, tanaeetifdlia 
and C, odorcUimma have bluish 
green leaTes, which look as though 
they had been slightly powdered ; 
and 0. Cr&t'gdlli spUndent, and 
seyeral other kinds, have their leaves 
of a shining dark blackish green. 
C, Pyrcicdniha is an evergreen, and 
has a very good effect, when trained 
against a wall, from its shining 
leaves, its bunches of pure white 
flowers, and its brilliant scarlet 
fruit, which are so abundant in 
winter as to induce the French to 
call the plant Bimton ardent^ or 
the Burning Bush. 

All the species of Crataegus will 
grow well in any soil that is natu- 
rally dry ; but if planted in marshy 
ground, they will be stunted in their 
growth, and their leaves and fruit 
will become spotted and unhealthy. 
The common Hawthorn is propa- 
gated by seeds, which often lie two 
years in the ground before they 
germinate, if not prepared before 
sowing by being suffered to lie for 
sevenU. months in what is called a 
rot-heap ; and which is often turned 
over during that time, to prevent 
the seeds from having their vital 
powers destroyed by the heat gene- 
rated by fermentation. The finer 
kinds of thorns are generally grafted 
or budded on seedliugs of the com- 
mon Hawthorn. 

Cbbbfinq Ce^^eus. — Chrevjsfia- 
gdUf6rvM,—k succulent plant with 



long, round, pendent stems, beauti- 
ful pink flowers, and dark, purpk^ 
eatable fruit. For the culture^ k^,, 
see Ce^bbus*. 

Cbb'pis. — C<mip68ita, — Anniu], 
biennial, and perennial plants, 
natives of Europe, of easy culture 
in any common soil. The two kinds 
most common in gardens are, how- 
ever, now removed to other genera : 
C7. barhdita^ the yellow Hawkweed, 
being now made Tdlpia harbdUi, 
and Oripis rUbrOf the red Hawk- 
weed, being now <»Ued Bturka^tia 
rUbrcL The first kind only requires 
sowing in the open ground with the 
other annuals in March or April, 
and may be transplanted if neoes- 
sary ; the second is also quite hardy, 
but it should be sown where it is to 
remain, as it does not well beir 
transplanting. 

Cress-Rocket. — See YtfhUL, 

Cri^num. — AmaryllidhceiB, — 
Stove bulbous, showy, lily-like 
plants, with very long leaves and 
large white flowers, which in some 
species are fragrant. The plants 
should be grown in rich loam, 
mixed with a little peat and sand, 
and allowed plenty of pot-room. 
They are increased by suekersy 
which are produced very sparingly* 
Several of the plants which are 
called by some botanists Crlnum, 
are called by others Pancritium or 
Amaryllis. 

Cboous. — IridhcecB, — There are 
nearly a hundred named kinds of 
Crocus, including hybrids and va- 
rieties ; but there are only about 
thirty distinct species. All the kinds 
have bulb- tubers or corms, and they 
should not be taken out of th« 
ground oftener than once in three 
years, being replanted as soon aa 
possible. The commonest kinds are 
0. virnui^ of which there are many 
varieties,all, however, having in them 
some shaide of lilao mixed with white; 
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C: vermcolor, to which diTiaion 
hdong the beantifolly - feathered 
kinds of purple ; C. biflirusy the 
Scotch Grocua, itriped white and 
purple^ and generally the first to 
flower in spring ; C. susidnus, the 
Cloth of Gold, striped orange and 
Tery dark purple ; C. sulphunuBy 
Tizy pale yellow, or cream-coloured ; 
and O. liUeuSf the common yellow. 
Besides these, there is C. tailvtu, the 
autonm-flowering Crocus, orsa£bron, 
which is cultivated, on a laige scale, 
insomeparts of Ed j^d, particularly 
near BiSron Walden, in Essex for 
the stigmas of its flowers, which, 
when dried, become saffron, and are 
used in dyeing. Thereare also large 
plantati<«sofsafiron in France; but 
in that country the bulb is frequently 
attacked by a^ngus which the French 
call mort de tafran, which makes it 
wither up and perish. All the kinds 
of spring Crocuses should be grown 
in light sandy loam well drained, and 
they may be planted either in rows 
or beds ; or they may be made to 
form a kind of arabesque pattern in 
the borders. 

In whateyer way the Crocus may 
be planted, the leayes should never 
be cut off till they begin to wither, 
as without their assistance the plant 
cannot accumulate matter to form its 
new conn for the ensuing season. 
The new conn always forms above 
the old one ; so that in four or five 
years they will have almost pushed 
themselves out of the ground ; and 
from this habit of growth. Crocuses 
are generally planted three or four 
inches deep. Crocuses, when in 
flower, are frequently destroyed by 
sparrows^ which peck at them, and 
tbe corms are often eaten by mice. 
They ripen abundance of seed, but 
the seedlings do not flower till the 
third or fourth year. 

Crooks or Potshbrdb. — Broken 
|U6oes of flower-pots^ bricks, or tiles, 



used for draining flower pots con- 
taining plants. 

Cbossbreds differ from hybrids 
in being produced by plants more 
nearly idlied to each other ; as two 
varieties of one species, or two nearly 
allied species, &c For the mode 
of obtaining liiese crosses, see Gk- 
BA^HiuM and Htbrid. 

Crotala^ria. — Leguminoaas, — 
Herbaceous plants, natives of the 
East and West Indies, and a few 
shrubs, natives of the Cape, with 
showy pea-flowers, generally either 
purple or yellow. There are a few 
annual species, the hardy ones of 
which are natives of North America, 
but the species most commonly cul- 
tivated are greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat, well drained ; and they are 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood and by seeds. 

Crouton. — Eupkorbihceas, — 
Mostly stove-shrubs, natives of the 
East Indies and South America. (7. 
plcta (Codia^bm pictum Jnss.) is 
a very remarkable and ornamental 
plant) from the brilliant colour of 
its leaves, which are variegated 
with blotches of scarlet, yellow, 
and dark purple. This species 
should be grown in lime-rubbish 
and peat) or in sand only, and the 
pots must be well drained, or the 
leaves will soon become green, and 
lose their beauty. C variegatct, 
with foliage green and golden yel- 
low, is also very ornamental The 
Croton oil is made from an annual 
species, C. TigUum, a native of the 
East Indies. The shrubby kinds are 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
not have their leaves shortened, 
and which strike readily in a moist 
heat. 

Crowfoot. — See Banu'itoitlvs. 

Crow'ba. — Eutacecc, — A very 
pretty New Holland shmb^ which 
will flower nearly all the year. It 
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should be grown in a compost of 
vej^etable mould, sand, itnd peat, 
and the pots must be well drained ; 
as, though it requires frequent 
watering, no plant suffers more from 
the effects of water being allowed to 
remain in a stagnant state about its 
roots. Whenever the leaves turn 
yellow, and the flowers drop off 
without expanding, the cultivator 
may feel assured that there is some 
fault in the drainage, and the plant 
should be repotted. It is increased 
by cuttings. 

Crown Imperial. — A very showy 
bulbous rooted plant, formerly in- 
cluded in the genus Fritilliria ; but 
it has lately been placed in another 
genus. It is quite hardy, and when 
the bulb is once planted in any com- 
mon garden soil, the plant needs 
no other culture. 

Crtftogamous Plants.— Ferns, 
Mosses,' Lichens, and other plants, 
which do not produce any visible 
flowers. 

Cryptome^ria. — CuprSssince. — 
The Japan Cedar {Cryptom^ria 
japdnica) is one of the handsomest 
of its tribe that has ever been in- 
troduced into British gardens. 
Seeds were sent home from China by 
Mr. Fortune in 1844, and so many 
young plants were raised from them, 
that the tree is rapidly becoming 
common. In its native country it 
is said to form a tree (50 or 100 feet 
high. It is quite hardy near Lon- 
don ; but in cold, exposed situations 
it frequently becomes stunted. If 
grown in too dry a soil, it is apt to 
have its lower branches become bare. 

Ou^phea. — Lytkrdcece, — South 
American plants, with very curious 
flowers, some of which are half- 
hardy annuals, some green-house 
plants, and some stove-shrubs. — 
They require a moist rich soil, and 
a shaded situation. C, slrif/illdsaf 
C, manUUaf and C. platycintr<iy 



particularly the latter, are oroa- 
raental green-house plants intro- 
duced about 1846. They are all 
half-hardy, and will flower pro* 
fusely in the open ground if planted 
out in spring. 

Cu'soDTA. — Canvolmditeece, — 
The Dodder. Parasitical plants 
which are sometimes grown in 
^greenhouses as objects of curiosity. 
When this is the case, the seeds 
should be sown in a pot, in which is 
growing a common horse-shoe gera- 
nium {Pelargbnium zondle). Ai 
soon as the seed of the Cuseuta 
begins to germinate, it sends out a 
delicate thread-like stem, which is 
leafless, and which soun coils itself 
round the stem and branches of the 
poor geranium, adhering to them by 
a number of wart-like prdtuber* 
ances, or suckers, which apptor at 
intervals along its surface. The 
root of the parasite now wither^, 
but the plant itself continues to 
thrive, as it feeds, vampire*Uke, on 
the sap of the doomed geranium, 
and to grow vigorously, producing 
abundance of leaves and flowers; 
while the geranium appears to 
sicken, its leaves turn yellow and 
drop off, and it finally wastes away. 
The geranium should be tall and 
much branched ; and when this is 
the case, the Cuscuta forms a very 
ornamental object, hanging down in 
graceful festoons, and producing 
abundance of its glossy pale blush- 
coloured flowers, which are very 
fragrant. Sometimes this parasite 
is propagated by shoots, which 
should be wrapped in wet moss, 
and tied on the plant to which th^ 
are to adhere. Two species of 
Cuscuta are natives of Britain, and 
are very troublesome in oat- fields; 
but the other kinds are natives of 
the south of Europe and the tropics. 
The handsomest species, (7. ver- 
rucdsOf is from Ne{Mkl. 
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Custard Apple. — See Ano^na. 

Cuttings. — ^It may be received 
as a general principle that all plants 
which produce shoots may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings; though some 
pUuits are much more difficult to 
propagate in this manner than others. 
Generally speaking, all the soft- 
.wooded suocalent plants, which have 
abundance of sap, such as Pelargo- 
niums (Geraniums), Fuchsias, Petu- 
nias and Verbenas, strike root readily; 
while dry, hard-wooded plants, such 
as Heaths, and the different kinds of 
Bpacris, are very difficult to strike. 
The usual directions for striking 
cuttings are, to put them in pure 
sand, and to coyer them with a bell- 
glass, and this may be done as a 
precautionary method with all cut- 
tings, though it is only essential 
with those that are (Ufficult to 
strike. Some cuttings are directed 
to be made of the old wood, and 
some of the young tender shoots of 
the current year : in general, how- 
ever, the safest plan is to take ofif 
the shoot just below where the 
young wood is united to that of the 
previous season, so that a small 
portion of the old wood may remain 
attached to the cutting. The shoot 
should be cut off with what gar- 
deners call a clean cut (as, if it be 
bruised, or left jagged, or imeven, 
it most probably will not grow) ; 
and it should be planted in sandy 
soil, to ensure drainage, as the 
cutting will rot, or, as gardenera 
term it, damp off, if water in a 
stagnant state be suffered to remain 
round it. When the cutting is put 
into the ground, the earth should be 
made quite firm to its lower end ; 
as, if any space be left below it, the 
roots will wither as soon as they 
shoot forth. Cuttings are consi- 
dered most likely to succeed when 
taken from the horizontal branches 
of the plant nearest the ground ; 



and as least likely to strike root, 
when taken from the upright shoots 
at the summit of the plant ; though 
this rule has many exceptions. A 
shoot of the soft-wooded kinds, 
which strike easily, may be divided 
into several cuttings, all of which 
will grow ; but with all the hard- 
wooded kinds, only one cutting must 
be taken from the tip of each shoot. 
Shoots which are of the average 
strength are preferable to those 
that are either very strong or very 
weak ; and those are best that have 
only leaf-buds, and no flower-buds 
on them. 

Some cuttings which are difficult 
to strike are directed to have bottom 
heat. This means, that the pots in 
which they are planted are to be 
plunged into a hotbed, that the 
stimulus afforded by the heat may 
induce the cuttings to throw out 
roots. Care must, however, be taken 
that the hotbed is not too hot, as 
in that case it sometimes bums the 
tender roots of the cuttings. 

The following are the principal 
kinds of plants propagated by cut- 
tings, divided into classes, each of 
which requires a different treat- 
ment. — Soft-wooded greenhouse 
plants, such as Geraniums, Fuch- 
sias, Brugmansias, Petunias, Ver- 
benas, Tropseolums, Maurandyas, 
&c. These may have cuttings taken 
off in spring, or at almost any pe- 
riod during summer, and planted in 
sandy soil, with or without a glass 
over them, and with or without 
bottom heat. TheyWy be consi- 
dered as the easiest of all cuttings 
to strike, the principal art consist- 
ing in cutting the shoot across, 
through, or immediately under the 
joint, with a clean cut, preserving a 
few of the leaves on, and making 
the lower end of the cutting quite 
firm in the sandy soil in which it is 
planted. Jn the summer time, such 
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moisture, till the; have begun to 
grow. Tlieir growing ia an indica- 
tion of tfaeir haiiug taken root, »hen 
the; ahould be taken up, and each 
planted in a separate pot, 

Hard-nooded greenhonse plants, 
anch as Camelliag, MTrtlee, ever- 
green AcaeiaB, and mcit Cape and 
Anatralian shmbs with compora- 
UtcI; broad leaTea, are a degree or 
two more difficult to strike tban 
Qeraniams and Pach Bias. Thef 
of the shoots, after the apring growth 
has been completed, and before the 
70Dng wood is thoroogbij ripened, 
should be used ; and the soil should 
oontain a large proportiaa of sand, 
and be thoronghly dniiued. If cut- 
tings of this kind are put in dDrin£ 
aotamn, they require to be kept 
through the winter under glnes, and 
they will not produce roots 
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be token, b; reiDOTiag thi 
the gieenhonse to the hot 
January ; and after they ha 
their ahoots, to harden the 
making tbe cuttiogs. by i 
the planta back again to th 
hijnae. Mnst outtluKa of t 
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cases, should be not more than one 
inch in length. These should be 
taken off early in spring, when the 
plants have nearly ceased growing ; 
and they should be cut clean across 
at a joint, and the leaves clipped, or 
ent ofi^ for about half-an-inch of 
their length. The cuttings, thus 
prepared, are planted in pure white 
sand, well drained, wiUi a little 
peat-soil, as a substratum ; and 
they are covered with a bell-glass, 
and placed in a frame near the 
glass, and shaded. The best time 
for putting in Heath cuttings is in 
December ; when plants, that have 




no. 6.— OOTTING OF AN EPAORIS. 

about half finished their growth, 
should be selected. The cuttings 
ought not to be more than an indi 
long ; and even shorter cuttings 
sometimes strike better. The leaves 
must then be clipped off with a small 
and very sharp-pointed pair of 
scissors, to about half the len^h of 
the cutting, or less ; as the shorter 
the shank of the cutting, the quicker 
it strikes, and there is less chance of 
its rotting. Great care is necessary 
in clipping ofif these leaves, and 
cutting the cutting across, so as not 
in the slightest degree to lacerate 
the bai'k, for the smallest wound 
or laceration will prove fatal to the 
cutting, by allowing the moisture to 
enter it, and thus damp it off. This, 
after all, is perhaps one of the 
principal reasons why so few, even 
of gardeners, strike Heath-cuttings 



well; for the cuttings being very 
small and succulent, the operators 
are seldom sufficiently careful in 
clipping off the leaves with scissors, 
but cut them off with a knife, resting 
the cutting on the thumb-nail ; 
though it is evident, that by this 
process they cannot make a very 
clean cut ; and moreover, that they 
must bruise the bark, or tear down 
the petiole of every leaf they cut off. 
Having prepared the cutting pro- 
perly, it must be gently taken in 
the left hand, with a pricker (a 
knitting-needle answers exceedingly 
well) in the right, with which a 
hole is made in the sand to about 
the depth of the shank of the cut- 
ting ; the cutting is then placed in 
the hole, and the pricker is again 
put into the sand, to close the sand 
round it ; as great care must be 
taken that no vacuity is left between 
the sand and the cutting anywhere. 
As soon as the pots are filled with 
cuttings, a bell-glass should be put 
over them, and the pots should be 
placed on a green -house shelf, where 
the temperature is not lower than 
sixty degrees. They will require 
little attention afterwards : except- 
ing now and then when the sun is 
out, or when snow has fallen, to 
shade them from excessive light, 
and to remove such cuttings as begin 
to rot ; for one rotten cutting, if not 
taken away immediately, will infect 
the whole pot, and they will all 
damp off in a very little time. If a 
potful of each sort should be more 
than is required, care must be taken 
to sort the cuttings out in such a way 
that the smooth kinds may be placed 
together, and the hairy ones, the 
viscid ones, &c., by themselves. 
This separation is the more neces- 
sary, as the hairy kinds generally 
collect more moisture than the 
smooth sorts ; besides the great 
difference of time required to strike 
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them, some of the smeoih or gla- 
broQB sorts striking in a month, 
while some of the viscid ones require 
three or four months. When the 
cuttings are made in December, the 
greater part of them will be struck 
by February or March, when they 
should be carefully potted into 
thumb-pots, about half-full of very 
fine potsherds, and the other half 
filled up with soil composed of equal 
parts of finely-sifted peat and silver 
sand. The plants will now only 
require to be kept under the hand- 
glass for a few days, to let them 
root again ; and then they must 
remain for about a fortnight or three 
weeks on the greenhouse shelf, after 
which they may be with safety re- 
moved to the cold frame. 

Cuttings of stove-plants generally 
require to be planted in the same 
kind of soil as the parent plant, and 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, 
from a hotbed of tan or stable 
manure, under a bell-glass ; though 
some of the more slender-growing 
kinds require silver sand, without 
bottom heat. As cuttings of many 
stove-plants are very large, care 
must be taken never to allow them 
to flag or droop, and also to preserve 
as many of their leaves as possible ; 
indeed, this rule may be applied to 
almost all cuttings. 

Succulent plants, such as Cactuses, 
Euphorbias, Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulas, and the like, require to be 
kept out of the ground for a few 
days to dry, after they have been 
cut ofif; and then to be planted in a' 
mixture of peat, sand, and brick 
rubbish, well drained. The pots 
may afterwards be set on the dry 
shelf of a warm greenhouse, and only 
occasionally and slightly watered ; 
many of them, indeed, will require 
no water till they have struck. 

The French have several ways of 
making cuttings which are not yet 



comMon in British gardens ; but 
some oi which have been introduced 
in a few places with very great suo- 
cess. The principal (^ these are 
called the heeled cutting {bouture d 
tcUon), and the ringed outting (iou- 
ture par itranglement). The firat 
of these merely consist of taking 
out a sroiJl portion of the branch on 
which the sprig used in making the 
cutting grew, as shown in Jig, 7. 
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This forms a kind of heel, and the 
cuttings thus made are said to take 
root much more readily than those 
made in the ordinary manner. 
The boutwre par itranglement is 
formed by tying a ligature round 
the branch from which the cutting 
is to be made, just below one of the 
buds. This will cause a swelling 
(a, in^^. 8) to form just below the 
ligature, and from this swelling 
ixjots are soon protruded. 

Many plants, the shoots of which 
will not root readily, are easily in- 
creased by cuttings of the roots ; 
such as some of the Acacias, Roses, 
&c. Boots not less than a quarter 
of an inch in diameter should be 
chosen, and planted in the same 
kind of soil in which they have pre- 
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lent wa» tried in 1839 by M. 
linn of the JardindesFlaDtea. 
□g that Tluopkr6ita longifilia 
i^a omAia Don] would grow 
ly from a cutting formed of a 
be coaceived the idea of cutting 
r in two, and trying to strike 
[■arts. He did lo, plunging tlie 
■ in the pit of a hothouee, and 
eded in Btriking both ; but he 
I that though the lower half of 



of the leaf Tere ent off. In June, 
1 840, the two half leaves had beoome 
beautiful and healthy plants, wbidi 
it wai impoasible to distinguish 
froui those struck in the uenal 
manner. Half leam of varioDi 
planta have also been rooted ia 
chareoal, in Oermany. 

Ci'Atma.— The Com Bluebottle. 
See CxirunRK'j. 

Cy'ois. — Cycidtee. — A kind of 
herbaoeoni Palm, requiring the heat 
of a Btove, and remarkable for its 
curious root- like stem, and enormoas 
fem-like leaits. It very rarely 
produces seed in Eoglond, and when 
It does, the seeds are placed on the 
margin of the leaves. Q'be male 
flowers are in eouee. It ahoald be 
grown in a atrong rich loam. 

Cl'OLijiBM. — Primuldaie. — 
Handsome and curious tuberous- 
rooted herbaceooa plants. C. «tro- 
THE'utn is a oadve of Switzerland, 
and is very fragrant ; C. eium and 
C. vimum are natives of the South 
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of Europe ; and all these kinds are 
hardy in British gardens, and re- 
quire no other care than to be 
grown in light rich soil. C, p^rsi- 
cum is a greenhouse species, the 
tubers of which should be planted 
in well-drained pots, early in Sep- 
tember, and kept in the open air 
till they have thrown out leaves, 
when they should be removed to the 
greenhouse. They require plenty 
of air, and but very little heat ; 
and duiingthe months of November 
and December, they should have 
very little water ; though, when the 
flowers begin to form, they should 
be abundantly supplied. When they 
have ceased flowering, the supply 
of water should be diminished ; and 
about June the tubers should be 
taken out of the ground and kept 
dry till the season for planting the 
following autumn. The best soil 
for them is equal parts of loam and 
rotten manure, or leaf-mould, with 
a little peat and sand, or heath- 
mould. All the kinds are propa- 
gated by seed, which they ripen in 
abundance ; and they all require an 
open airy situation. 

Ctcno^ches. — Orchiddcece. — An 
orchideous plant, commonly called 
Swanwort, from the graceful curve 
of the column of the flower, which 
resembles the neck of a swan. It 
requires a very damp atmosphere, 
and the greatest heat ever applied 
to a damp stove. For the cidture, 
see Orohideous Epiphytes. 

Ctdo^ni A . — Eosacece. — The bota- 
nic name of the Quince tree ; and 
now also applied to that beautiful 
and well-known shrub with bright 
scarlet flowers formerly called Pyrus 
japdnica. Cydhnia jap6nicat 
though a native of Japan, is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any soil 
and situation if not too much ex- 
posed. It bears pruning without 
injury, and makes a good hedge. 



It retains iH leaves nearly all the 
winter ; and in mild seasons, aod 
sheltered situations, it is aJmost 
always in flower. There are time 
or four varieties; some with half 
double flowers, and some thft 
flowers of which are of a pale bluish 
colour. 

Cy'nips.— The Gall Fly.— A kind 
of gnat, which occasions the galls oi 
oaks, &c. The Bedeguar, a disease 
which affects rose-trees, is occa- 
sioned by Cynips rdsce^ a little in- 
sect, not more than the twelfth of 
an inch long, having the legs and 
body red, tipi)ed with black. This 
little creature wounds the twig of 
the rose-tree, and deposits its eggs 
under the bark. The wound swells, 
and forms an excrescence, often two 
inches in diameter, and covered 
with green or pink hairs, which are 
curiously branched at their extremi- 
ties like little masses of coral. The 
excrescence is so ornamental that it 
seems almost a pity to destroy it, 
and yet, when opened, it wiU be 
found to contain a great number of 
the grubs or pup» of the fly. 

Otnoglo'ssum. — Boraginece. — 
Hound's-tongue. — Pretty little 
biennial and annual plants ; natives 
of Europe, and requiring only the 
common culture of plants of a similar 
nature. Venus*s Navel-wort was 
formerly considered to belong to 
this genus, but it is now removed 
to Omphalo^des. 

Ctpripe^dium. — Orchiddrcea. — 
The Ladies' Slipper. — Terrestrial 
orchideous plants, mostly natives of 
North America. They should be 
grown in peat-soil in a shady border, 
and covered with a hand-glass, or in 
some other manner, so as to keep 
them dry during winter. They are 
very difficult to propagate in this 
country, and the plants bought in 
the seed shops and nurseries have ge- 
nerally been imported from America. 
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CYBTOOHfLUM. — Orchiddcea,-^ 
Splendid Mexican Epiphytes ; which 
are generally grown on part of the 
branch of a tree, or in the husk of a 
coooa-nut, hung up from the rafters 
of a hothouse, or damp stove. When 
planted, the roots should be wrapped 
up in wet moss, and tied on the 
branch, or placed in the husk ; and 
the plaiits diould be kept in a damp 
atmosphere, and frequently watered. 
Sometimes these Epiphytes are grown 
in pots, in which case the soil should 
be peat mixed with lime^rubbish. 

Ct'tisus. — Leguminbta, — There 
are above fifty kinds of Oytisus ; but 
the kinds best known are the Labur- 
nums, the common Broom (C, 8C(h 
pdriua), and the Portugal Broom, 
{O, dlbtu). The common Laburnum 
{O. JMbiUmum) is a well-known 
tree, which, if it were less common, 
would be thought extremely beau- 
tiful. There are only three or four 
distinct varieties, but the plant 
varies very much in the size of its 
flowers, in their colour, and the 
length of the racemes in which they 
are disposed, and in their fragrance. 
The Scotch Laburnum (0. cUpinus) 
is much more beautiful than the 
common kind ; both the flowers and 
leaves are larger, and the flowers 
are more frequently fragrant. They 
are also produced much later in the 
season, not coming into flower till 
the others are quite over. This is 
the plant which the Italians call 
May, as we do the Hawthorn. The 
French call both species False 
Ebony, from the blackness of the 
wood ; which, however, is much 
darker in C, LahHrrvuM than in 0. 
alpinua. Both kinds will grow in 
any soil and situation, but they do 
best in a deep sandy loam, and a 
sheltered situation. Rabbits and 
hares are very fond of the young 
bark of the Laburnum, so much so, 
that whilst they can get it they will 



not bark other plants, and accord- 
ingly in some instances Laburnums 
have been planted in order to save 
certain trees from being attacked 
by these animals. 



"nABCE^OIA. — EricaceoR. — The 
^ late Professor Don*s name for 
A ndr67Mda Dahdcia L.,Iri8h worts, 
or St. Dabeoc's-heath. It is quite 
hardy, but requires a moist, peaty 
soil. The species has purple flowers ; 
but there is a beautiful variety, the 
flowen of which are white. 

Daffodil. — See Naroi'ssus. 

Da'hlia. — Compdntce. — The im- 
portance that has within the last few 
years attached to this genus would 
render it easy to fill a volume with 
descriptions of its various species 
and varieties, and the details of their 
culture. Its history is also some- 
what curious ; as, strange to say, 
though it has become so great a 
favourite, and is so universally cul- 
tivated, the history of its introduc- 
tion is very obscure. It is generally 
said to have been introduced by 
Lady Holland in 1804; but the 
fact is it had been introduced 
many years before that period, and 
was only brought from Madrid, in 
1804, by Lady Holland, who api a- 
rently did not know that it was 
already in the country. The first 
kind of Dahlia known to Europeans 
(D, 9v/pirflua Cav., Z>. varidbilia 
Dec., Oeorgina pinndta W.) was 
discovered in Mexico by Baron Hum- 
boldt in 1789, and sent by him to 
Professor Cavanilles, of the Bota- 
nical Garden, Madrid, who gave the 
genus the name of Dahlia, in honour 
of the Swedish Professor Dahl. 
Cavanilles sent a plant of it the 
same year to the Marchioness of 
Bute, who was very fond of flowers, 
and who kept it in the greenhouse. 
From this species nearly all the 
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▼arieties known in the gardens have 
been raised ; as it seeds freely, and 
varies very mnch when raised from 
seed. In 1802, D. fruttrdnea Ait. 
{D. cocdnea) was introduced from 
France, in which country it had 
been raised from Mexican seeds. 
A few varieties have been raised from 
this kind, but they are much smaller 
than the others. It is rather re- 
markable, that the two species do 
not hybridise together ; and that 
D. supSrfiua or varidbilist should 
produce flowers of colour so different 
as crimson, purple, white, yellow, 
'orange, and scarlet, without hybri- 
disation. Among all the colours, 
however, displayed by these varie- 
ties, no flowers have yet appeared 
of blue, and comparatively few of a 
pure white. These two species, and 
their varieties, were the only Dahlias 
known in English gardens for many 
years ; as, though a few kinds were 
introduced from time to time from 
France and Spain, yet as they did 
not hybridise with the others, and 
were rather more tender, they were 
not generally cultivated, and appear 
to have been soon lost. Most of these 
have, however, been re-introduced 
&om Mexico, with several new 
species, within the last few years ; 
and there are now ten or twelve 
distinct species, besides innumerable 
varieties of- I), varidbilis to be 
procured in England. The most 
remarkable of the new species is the 
tree Dahlia, D. excilsa^ which is said 
to grow in Mexico thirty feet high, 
with a trunk thick in proportion. 
The name of Georgina was applied 
to the Dahlia by Wildenow ; because 
the word Dahlia was thought to bear 
too close a resemblance to the word 
D&lea, which had been previously 
given by Thunberg to a small legu- 
minous genus. As, however, the 
words are both spelt and pronounced 
differently, Professor de Candolle has 



recommended that the name DahBa 
shall be retained, and most botankts 
of the present day have followwi 
his recommendation. The name 
Georgina was given in honour of 
Georgi, a German botanist^ who resi- 
ded for several years at St. Peten- 
burg. 

The Dahlia is a tuberous-rooted 
plant) which is propagated either by 
seeds, or division of the root. The 
seeds are chiefly used for raising new 
soi-ts ; and they should be treated 
like tender annuals, being sown (» 
a slight hot-bed in February or 
March, and planted out in May. 
The plants rarely flower the fint 
year, but the tubers will form in the 
course of the summer, and may he 
taken up in autumn with those of 
the old plants. When the j^nts 
are propagated by division of the 
root, care must be taken that each 
piece has a bad attached to it. 
These buds, or eyes, as the gardeners 
call them, are not scattered all over 
the tubers, like those of the potato, 
but collected in a ling round the 
collar of the root. These eyes, when 
the tubers aie in a dry state, are 
sometimes scarcely perceptible; and 
to discover them, nurserymen often 
plant their Dahlia-tubers in a hot- 
bed, "to start the eyes," as they 
call it ; that is, to force the latent 
buds sufficiently forward to show 
where they are situated, before they 
divide the tubers for the purpose of 
forming new plants. Sometimes the 
eyes do not form a ring round the 
collar or crown of the root, but a 
considerable portion of it is without 
any buds. These parts, when divided 
from the rest, are called blind 
tubers ; and, though, if put into the 
ground, they will live for several 
years, sending out abundance of 
fibrous roots every year, no gardener 
has yet been able to induce a blind 
tuber to form an eye, or to send up 
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s Ehoot. This pocnliaritf siionl<] be 
kept in mind by all noviwi iii florl- 
cultare, as diishoneit persons fre- 
qnently sell large uidheHlthy-looking 
tubers, wbioh are, howsTer, wortli- 
leas, from their being iritbont eyes. 
To remedy this eijl, an expedient 
ita been devised of graftinK tbe 
tnbera of Dahlias in tbe same manner 
B is practised with the tabers of 
the PieDDj in France (see Oraftinu); 
but it reqoires great skill in the 
gardener to do thl> succeBsfult;, as 
laber in rer; apt to rot at tbs 
point of junction betveen it and tbe 
jcrad. One mode of perfonuing the 
operation ia to take a growing ehuot 
of a. ctoioe Dahlia, and to cut it so 
« farm the lower eitremity into 
• vedge chape (aa shown at a in 




no. 11.- 



Bg, 11). A barren tuber must then 
be prepared (as shown at ft), and the 
■hoot insarted. Another method is 
Id nuke one or two holes in the neck 
tf a barren tnher, and inserting a 
bnd (see fig. 12), taking aire to 
make tJie two surfaces fit eiactly, 
■ing theedges wilh gmfting- 
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and tbe pot in plunged into a hot 
bed till tbe leaves begin to shoot. 

Dahlias ars also propasated by 
cattings, which indeed is tbe usual 
mode. Td obtain cnttings Ibe roots 
should be planted ia light sandy 




eiposed, and plaood iu a bottom 
heat of about fiO", and in a rather 
moist atmoEphere. The Eboots, when 
ubanti thi-ee inches in lenglb, shuuld 
be taken off close to the rout, if they 
are plentiful ; hut if scarce they 
ibonld be allowed to grow a ■■"'■'- 
and then out off so a 



leaie one o: 



t the 



to push ai 
be put in singly in small pots 
light sandy soil, with a little silter 
Esnd at top ; the puts Bbuuld he 
placed in aframe in a gentle hot-bed, 
where the cutiioga will soon strike 

The best soil for Dahlias L 
compost of equal pai'ts of sand and 
loam, with a little pent ; which may 
be enriched with part of an old hot- 
bed, or decayed leavei. Manure of 
any kind sbauld, however, be used 
very sparingly, as too much will 
cause the plant to produce strong 
coarse- growiag leaves and stoms, 
■ iBtefld of fine flowers. Striped 
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soil. Dshlioa will not g 
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the richest clayey soil withont sand ; 
and though they will grow freely in 
sand without loam, the flowers will 
be poor and only semi-double. 
Though they flower so late in the 
year, Dahlias are killed by the 
slightest frost ; and thus their 
beauty, great as it is, is generally 
rather short-lived. As soon as the 
leaves turn brown ftvm frost, which 
is generally in October, the stems 
should be cut down ; and in Novem- 
ber the tubers should be taken up. 
A dry day should be chosen if pos- 
sible ; and the tubers should be 
carefrilly taken up, and laid on 
boards in an open shed, or some 
similar place, to dry. While drying, 
they should be turned every day, and 
vthe earth that falls from them should 
be swept away. They should be 
dried in an open shed, if possible, 
where they will be only sheltered 
from the rain ; for if dried suddenly 
by fire-heat or exposure to the sun, 
the tubers are apt to wither up ; 
and if dried too slowly, without the 
admission of plenty of air, they will 
rot. They generally do best kept 
during the winter in a dry cellar in 
sand or sawdust ; but any dry place 
will do which is not too hot. In 
spring the tubers are replanted, 
either in pots plunged in a slight 
hotbed, about the middle of Febru- 
ary or the beginning of March, or in 
the open ground in May or June ; 
but the dwarf early-flowering kinds 
may be planted in the open air in 
April. When the tall kinds are 
wanted to flower early, they may be 
forced rapidly forward by being 
plunged into stronger heat, and 
kept in the hotbed till just ready to 
flower. If, however, the summer 
should prove hot and dry, the plants 
thus forced are frequently attacked 
by a disease called the curl, which is 
caused by an insect called the green 
bug, that perforates the young 



leaves, and occasions them to wither 
and shrivel up. All Dahlias areatao 
frequently infested with earwigp, 
which pierce the flower-buds, and 
prevent them from ezjMmding. 

The beauty of the Dahlia is esti- 
mated principally by the shape d 




FIO. 18.— DAHLIA-RINGS. 

the flower, which should be perfectly 
circular, without any of the petals 
projecting beyond the others ; and 
if the disk in the centre be seen in 
a full-blown flower, it is considered 
as a great defect. As this imper- 
fection disqualifies even a fine DaJilia 
from competing for a prize, dishonest 
florists frequently try to remove it 
artificially, after the flower has ex- 
panded. The size and colour of the 
flowers are considered as of inferior 
consequence to the form by professed 
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thoagh, of coarse, large 
ire generally preferred to 
38 ; and the colours, what- 
r may be, should be always 
d distinct, witboat any 

clouding, or muddiness. 
e several distinct classes, if 
' be so called, of the flowers; 
sample, the Qlobe Dahlias, 
fs, the quilled, &c. As the 
re very luxuriant in their 
d leaves, they require some 
confinement ; and they are 
' either tied to cast-iron 
painted green, or drawn 

what are called Dahlia- 
lich are generally made of 

; but as these are rather 
y may be imitated by fixing 
nder stakes of wood, in a 
ir form, and forming rings 
billows, which may be pur- 
>f the basket- makers, and 
$m to the stakes at regular 
i; or the stakes may be 
t^ith holes, and leaden wire 
ler laths passed through 
The dwarf Dahlias may be 
own so as to cover a bed in 
aatic flower-garden ; and 
?ated, they have a most 

effect. But what are now 
edding Dahlias are very 
from what they once were, 
perseverance of florists in 
and breeding from the sorts 
ost nearly resembled what 
red, they have obtained a 
arieties displaying masses 

by plants of dwarf and 
Lcal form ; and whilst this 
) the larger flowered kinds 
[ neat flowered sorts called 
8 will doubtless also be 
. to the dwarfing process 
bion, which has been so 
lly acted upon as regards 
s of formerly rambling and 
habits of growth. 
. — See Bb'llis. 



Damp Stove. — A name frequently 
applied by gardeners to the bark 
stove ; but more properly belonging 
to the OrchideouB house, the atmo- 
sphere of which is kept constantly 
surcharged with moisture. 

Da'phnb. — ThytnelaceoB. — A 
genus of beautiful low shrubs, nearly 
equally remarkable for their elegant 
and often fragrant flowers and their 
bright red x)oisonous berries. The 
best known species of the genus is 
the common Mezereon (D. Mezi- 
reum)f which is so general a favou- 
rite that it has pet names in almost 
every language. The French call 
it genteel wood, and pretty wood ; 
the Italians, the fair plant; the 
Germans, silky bark ; and even the 
grave Spaniards term it the lady- 
laurel. In our own language, Cow- 
per, one of our sweetest poets in all 
that relates to sylvan scenery, thus 
beautifully describes it, alluding to 
the circumstance of its flowers ap- 
pearing before its leaves : — 

" Though leafless, well attired and 
thick beset 
With blushing wreaths investing 
every spray." 

There are several varieties, one 
with white flowers and yellow ber- 
ries, and the others with red flowers 
of various shades. All the kinds 
are quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common garden-soil, but they 
prefer a rich loam, and a shady 
situation. In the nurseries they 
are generally propagated by seeds, 
which are often two years before 
they come up, unless sown as soon 
as they are ripe. When young plants 
are purchased, they should always 
be transplanted in October, as the 
sap begins to be in motion about 
Christmas ; and the plants are 
almost sure to die (or at least to 
become sickly) if taken up after the 
sap has begun to move. The poison 
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of the berries and the inner bark is 
acrid, and the best remedy, if a child 
should nnfortunately eat the berries, 
is swallowing oil, melted batter, or 
milk. The Mezereon is a native of 
the North of Burope, and it is some- 
times found wild in England. The 
common and twin^flowered Sparge 
Laorels (i>. Lawiola and J). p6n- 
tiea) are evergreen bushy shrubs, 
with dark green glossy leaves, and 
greenish flowers, which they prodace 
about Christmas. The first is a 
native of Britain, the latter of Asia 
Miuor. They both require the same 
culture as the Mezereon, and the 
common Spurge Laurel thrives 
under the drip of trees, where few 
other plants will live. The dwarf 
Daphnes are generally somewhat 
tender, with pink fragrant flowers ; 
and D. oddrtif the Chinese Daphne, 
is a very fragrant and beautiful 
greenhouse shrub. 2>. FortHni^ a 
new species, introduced in 1844, 
forms a dwarf shrub, nearly allied 
to the Mezereon, and probably about 
as hardy as that well-known plant. 
In its native country it grows in the 
same, situations as the Macartney 
Rose and Wiatana sinensis. The 
plant is a native of China, where 
its bark, which is extremely acrid 
and poisonous, *'is used by the 
natives to produce blisters on the 
skin, particularly in cases of rheu- 
matism." 

D ATU *RA. — SolanacecB, — Strong- 
growing, large-leaved plants, gene- 
rally with showy flowers. Most of 
the kinds are annuals; the best 
known of which are the common 
Thorn Apple, D, Strambniwnt^ now 
naturalised in England ; D, Mdtel, 
a dwarf species, common in gar- 
dens; D. cercUocaHloUy a magni- 
ficent plant ; and I>, Tdtula^ the 
purple-flowered Thorn Apple. They 
should be all raised on a hotbed, 
and planted oat in May. The 



splendid half-shrubby plant, with 
large, white, tube-shaped fragnal 
flowers, formerly called Daiwm 
arbdrea, is now called Brugmdnm 
auaveolnis. This splendid plaal 
may be grown in a large tub is 
the greenhouse, in heath •mould, 
during the winter ; and in May, a 
pit may be prepared for it in iks 
open air, about a foot wider in dia* 
meter than its tub. This pit should 
be partially filled with very rotten 
manure and decayed leaves ; aadtk« 
Datura, being turned out of its tab^ 
and its decayed roots pared ofif, may 
be put into the rich compost pre* 
pared for it, when it will grow most 
vigorously. A plant treated in this 
manner, in 1835, expanded 1050 
flowers from the middle of Hay to 
the middle of September. About 
the last week in that month the 
plant was taken up out of the 
ground in which it had been grow- 
ing, its roots and its branches were 
cut in, and it was again placed in a 
tub, to be kept in the greenhouse 
till the following spring. It must be 
observed, that the pit prepared for 
the Datura must be in soil which is 
either naturally dry, from being of 
a gravelly or sandy nature, or which 
has been well drained ; or that the 
bottom of the pit be filled with 
broken bricks, in order that the 
plant may be well and frequently 
watered while it is growing without 
danger of the roots rotting from too 
much moisture. Probably, if its 
roots and collar were well protected, 
it might be left in the open air 
without injury during winter. 

Davie'sia. — LegunUnbsce. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with orange-yellow 
coloured pea-flowers ; which should 
be grown in a greenhouse in well- 
drained pots, and in a soil composed 
of equal parts of sandy loam and 
peat. The pots will require to be 
often watered, but should have no 
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•auoera, as the roots are easily 
withercMl by drought, or rotted by 
ezeesB of moistare. The apeciee are 
)>fopagated by euttings, struck in 
nod under a bell-glass, but vithont 
bottom-heat. 

Bat LiLT.^6ee Hsxbbooa'llis. 

Dead Leaves. — Few persons are 
aware of the great value of dead 
leaves to a florist ; but the &ct is 
that) when decayed, leaves form the 
best of all manures for flowering 
pbmtB. In this state they are 
ealled leaf- mould or vegetable- 
mould; and under one of these 
names they will be found conti- 
nually referred to in all books 
treating of the culture of flowers. 
To prepare this vegetable-mould, 
the dead leaves should be swept up 
in NoTember, and laid in a heap in 
the reserve ground ; the heap should 
be oocasionally turned over, say 
perhaps once a month, and in abciut 
a year, or at any rate by the end of 
the second spring, the mould will 
he fit for use. 

DxADLT Nightshade. — A *tropa 
BeUaddnna, a plant of little beauty, 
and a deadly poison. 

Decaying Lbaves. — Many trees 
and shrubs are very ornamental from 
the beautiful colours which their 
leavesassume in autunm ; and among 
tlMoe may be mentioned the Ampel- 
opsis, or Virginian Creeper, the dif- 
ferent kinds of Khlis or Sumach, the 
Liqnid4mbar, the American Oaks 
and Maples, the Khododendroos, 
Azaleas, &c. Many large trees, such 
as the Birch, the Beech, the Oak, 
and the deciduous Cypress, are also 
Tery ornamental, from the colours of 
their decaying leaves. 

Deciduous Ctpbbbb. — Though 
these trees, in fitvourable situations, 
become too large to be included in a 
work like the present, yet as they are 
often introduced in shrubberies when 
of a small size, it may be here ob- 



served that they never grow large 
unless near water. In their native 
country (North America) they grow 
in swamps and morasses, and are 
there from seventy to one hundred 
feet high. When grown in dry soil, 
they became stunted, and rarely ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen feet high ; but 
their foliage assames a beautiful red 
in dying ofif, instead of its natural 
yellow. Botanists have had some 
trouble to know where to place this 
tree, as it was first called Oupr^tsm 
dUtichOf and the generic name was 
then changed, first to Schub6rtia, 
and afterwards to Taxddium. 

Delphi'nium. — Rammculhceee. 
The Larkspur. — ^Well-known annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, with 
curiously-cut leaves and splendid 
flowers, which are either purple, 
pink, blue, or white, and never 
yellow. The Siberian Larkspurs 
are remarkable for the metallic 
lustre of their flowers, the hue of 
which resembles that of silver which 
has been tarnished by fire ; and the 
Bee Larkspurs ai'e both remarkable 
aud interesting for the curious 
manner in which their petals are 
folded up in the centre of the flower, 
so as to resemble a bee, or a large 
bloe-bottle fly. Several very showy 
species of Delphinium were intro- 
duced in 1855 and 1856, and par- 
ticularly one from California, with 
bright scarlet flowers, D. cardinale. 
It is a hardy annual, and a most 
valuable addition to our flower- 
gardens. The Larkspurs will grow 
in any soil or sitaation ; but a rich 
friable loam, and a situation open to 
the sun, suit them best. They are 
improved by the addition of a good 
deal of thoroughly rotten manure to 
the soil in which they grow, instead 
of being injured by it, as is the case 
with most other flowering plants. 
The seeds keep good a long time; 
and those of the annual kinds do 
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best Bovn in autumn, as, when 
sown in spring, they are a long time 
before they flower. The perennials 
are propagated by division of the 
root. 

Dendbo'bium. — OrchiddceoB. — 
Splendid orchideous Epiphytes, of 
which some are best grown in pots, 
others on blocks of wood, and the 
drooping kinds in baskets suspended 
from the roof. Those grown in pots 
with peat and sphagnum should be 
well drained, and during their period 
of growth the peat or sphagnum 
should never be allowed to get dry. 
They are generally propagated by 
taking off a joint of the pseudo- 
bulb or stem, and planting it in 
turfy loam, well drained, or in peat 
and sphagnum. No water should 
be given till the plant begins to 
shoot from below ; but in a short 
time, the green tips of its roots will 
be seen protruding through the loose 
soil in the pot, and hanging down 
over the rim. It is now in a grow- 
ing state, and if well supplied with 
water, and kept in a damp atmo- 
sphere, it will increase rapidly ; but 
care should be taken that its long 
roots are not injured, as those that 
are will wither away, and never re- 
cover . The most oruamental species 
are natives of Nepaul and other parts 
of the East Indies, and some of 
them are hardier than many other 
kinds of Orchids. D. ndbile is a 
most beautiful free- flowering ever- 
green species, of upright growth, 
and its flowers will keep in good 
condition for several weeks ; it may 
be grown in a pot or basket with 
moss or peat. It has been exhi- 
bited by Mr. Williams with 300 
flowers on a single plant. 

Deptford "PiJUK.—Didnthus Ar- 
meria, — An ainnual species of Dian- 
thus, with clusters of small pink 
scentless flowers, something like 
those of LobePs Oatchfly. A native 



of Britain, generally found in grayellj 
soil, and growing freely in any gN> 
den where the soil is not too liSu 

Desfontainia. — Sdanaceas* — 
A very curious South Amerien 
plant) with leaves like a holly, and 
long tube-like scarlet and yellow 
flowers. 

Ded'tzia. — PhiladdphacetB. — 
Slender-branched, graceful shrubB, 
with compound panicles of beautiM 
white flowers. They will thrive in 
any light soil in the open ground ; 
but as they require a slight protection 
during winter, they are generally 
grown in pots, and kept in the green- 
house. D. 8edbra, the most eomr 
mon species, takes its specific name 
from the roughness of its leaves; 
which, in its native country, Japan, 
are said by Thunberg to be used by 
the cabinet-makei-s in polishing tlw 
finer kinds of wood. D, ffrdcUu 
has pure white fiowers in great 
abundance in the open air in May 
and June ; and it will bear forcing 
so as to fiower in winter in the 
greenhouse and conservatory, and is 
very useful on that account. 

DEVHi IN A Bush.— See Niob'lla. 

Dia'nthds. — Caryophylldce(B, or 
SUenaceoe. — A genus of perennial 
and herbaceous plants, containing 
several beautiful and well-known 
flowers. The most popular perhaps 
of these is the Carnation (Didnthut 
Caryopkyllvs), which is occasionally 
found in a wild state in Britain on 
old walls, particularly on the ruins 
of Kochester Castle, &c In a culti- 
vated state, the Clove Carnation 
may be called the breeder, or normal 
form, as it bears about the same re- 
lation to the variegated Carnations 
as the self- coloured Tulips and Ami- 
culas do to the named varieties ci 
those plants. The varieties of Car- 
nations are divided into three kinds : 
the Flakes, which are striped with 
broad bands of two colours; the 
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Bizarrea, which are striped or 
streaked with three colours; and 
the Piootees, which are mnch the 
hardieet^ and are only bordered with 
a narrow margin of some dark 
edonr, or dotted with yery small 
and almost imperceptible spots. 
Gunations should be grown in a 
rich loam, mixed with sand or peat 
to keep it open, and a little rotten 
eow-dung, or yegetable-mould to 
enrich it. They do best in pots, 
and the earth should be pressed into 
the pots rather firmly. The plants 
raised from layers isiiould be sepa- 
rated from the parent in August, 
and they may be potted three in a 
fiye-inch pot. The pots should be 
well drained, and the plants fre- 
quently watered tiU about the 
middle of October, when the water- 
ing should be gradually decreased. 
The layers, when first potted, may 
be kept in tibe open air ; shading 
them for a few days after potting 
from the sun, and putting a hand- 
glass oyer them if tiiere should be 
apprehended any danger of severe 
frost at night, though a little frost 
will not hurt them. About the mid- 
dle of Noyember, the plants should 
be removed to a cold frame, green- 
house or shed, where they ^ould 
be kept merely protected from the 
frt)st, as they will bear a consider- 
able degree of cold much better 
than too much heat. Here they 
may remain tUl March or April, 
according to the season, when they 
should be repotted, and after a few 
days turned into the open air. In 
May they may be either planted out 
in beds or removed to larger pots 
for flowering, which they will do in 
June and July. When the buds 
have formed, the plants should be 
well watered morning and evening, 
and in the evening ^ey should be 
syringed over the leaves, always 
waiting till the sun is low. The 



principal points of beaaty in a 
Carnation are, that the stem should 
be strong and erect, the calyx well 
and regularly opened, the flower 
round, with the petals regularly 
disposed, the largest on the outside, 
and gradually decreasing in size to 
the centre, and the colours clear 
and distinct, those with a white 
ground being preferred. The stripes 
should also be broadest at the mar- 
gin of each petal. As the calyx of 
the Carnation is very apt to burst 
on one side before it opens on the 
other, and as this spoils the shape 
of the flower, many cultivators 
gently divide the sepals with a 
pin as soon as the buds are fully 
swelled ; and others slip a round 
piece of card-board, with a hole 
in the centre, over the bud while 
it is yet quite small, and push it 
up over the calyx, so as to force it 
to open first at the top. This piece 
of pasteboard is kept on after the 
expansion of the flower, and serves 
to keep the petals in their proper 
places. Others tie a strip of bass- 
mat round the lower part of the 
buds, to prevent them from opening 
improperly. The flower is also 
furnished with a stake to tie it to, 
and a paper or tin cap to shade it 
from the sun. July is the month 
for making layers. For this pur- 
pose, the outer, strongest, and 
lowest shoots of the plants should 
be preferred ; and each shoot should 
be cut about half through, in a 
slanting direction, at a joint. A 
furrow should be made in the 
ground an inch or two deep, in which 
the cut stem should be buried, and 
fastened down with a bit of hooked 
twig, so as to have the wounded 
part completely covered, and the 
end of the layer upright, an inch 
or two out of the earth. The layer 
should be moderately watered as 
soon as it is made, and the plant 
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should be shaded after the opera- 
tion. It may be observed with 
relation to Carnations grown in pots, 
that as their stems are generally 
very brittle when they are moist 
and succulent, it may be as well 
to set the pot in the hot sun for 
about an hour before the layer is 
made, to render the stalks flaocid. 
Carnations are also propagated by 
cuttings (see Pipings), and some 
sorts are raised from seed. 

The Pink {IHdrUhvu pl/umdrku) 
is by some supposed to J>e a variety 
of the Carnation ; but others make 
it a distinct species, though it does 
not appear to be known in a wild 
state. There are many kinds, but 
only what are called the laced Pinks 
rank as florists* flowers. The laced 
Pinks, to be esteemed by florists, 
should have their flowers about two 
inches and a half in diameter ; and 
the petals should be white, with rose 
edges, and a broad ring of rich dark 
purple or crimson, as nearly black 
as possible, in the centre ; the 
colours being all strongly marked, 
and quite clear and distinct. The 
culture of the laced Pink is exactly 
the same as that of the Carnation ; 
but the common Pinks may be 
planted in the open garden, and 
treated exactly the same as the 
other hardy perennial border-flow- 
ers. The Tree Pink {D. arboreus) 
is merely a woody kind of Carna- 
tion; and the Mule Pink is a hybrid 
between the Carnation and the 
Sweet- William. They both require 
only the common treatment of 
border-flowers. The leaves of all 
the kinds of Pinks and Carnations 
are called by gardeners the grass. 

The greenhouse species of Dian- 
thus grovv freely in light rich mould, 
with a moderate allowance of air 
and water ; and they do not require 
any particular care in their culture. 
They are all very ornamental, and 



they are propagated by outtii^ 
which strike r^ily, afid do v^ 
require bottom-heat. 

For the culture of J}i&Kthu lof^ 
hhiusy see Sw^bt-Wj^lijam. Jk 
ehMnsiSf the Chinese Pink, ii 
generally treated as a hardy aimjial; 
but it may be preserved in dij 4qI 
for two or three years. 

Dichorisa'ndra. — Gommduuist. 
— A curious stove-plant, whieh pro- 
duces its showy flowers (which ai9 
dai'k blue, with a pure white oentv 
and bright yellow stamens) from ^ 
root. It is a native of BrasiL 

DicoTYLBDONOUB plants httn 
seeds which separate into two or 
more cotyledons or seed-leaves, wboi 
they vegetate : and this daw ooa- 
prehendis three-fourths of all tb^ 
known plants in the world. Tkf^ 
have all reticulated leaves, that i% 
leaves the veins in which app^ur 
like net- work when held^up to the 
light ; and the ligneous species have 
the thickness of their stems in- 
creased every year by suoceanve 
layers of new wood, deposited on 
the outside of the old wood imme- 
diately under the bark. In idl 
these points, and many others less 
conspicuous, they differ from ibt 
monocotyledouous plants, or those 
the seeds of which have only one 
seed leaf or cotyletlon. 

Dicta'mnUs. — JtuthcecB, — Frazi- 
nella. — There are two species, the 
purple and the white, both hardy 
perennials, and both natives of Ger- 
many. The leaves have a pleasant 
smell, like lemon-peel, when rubbed, 
and the plant emits a phosphoric 
vapour, which may be easily ignited 
by a candle, and bums like gas. 
The flowers are very ornamental; 
and the plants will grow in any 
common garden-soil, and in any 
situation not immediately under 
the drip of trees. They are in- 
creased by division of the root. 
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DiDi'scus. — UmbeUifera. — The 
beaatifal Australian {dants, some- 
times called by this name, and 
aometimes by that of Ti-achymhief 
are half-hardy annuals, that reqaire 
to be rused on a hot-bed, and not 
planted oat till May or June. In 
fery cold exposed situations, they 
ue generally grown in pots, and 
kept in the greenhouse; but they 
MTer flower so well as in the open 
ground. The best way to grow 
tiiem is to sow the seed in autumn, 
as soon as it can be procured from 
the seed-shops, on a slight hotbed, 
to 3>ot the plants as soon as they 
hare formed their second pair of j 
leaves, and to keep the pots in a 
frame or greenhouse, shifting the 
fdants ocoasionally, till the following 
springy when they may be planted 
in the open ground in a light rich 
soil, and they will flower beautifully. 

Dzb'lttra. — PwaiarihceoB, — The 
new name given to several kinds of 
Fumi^ria; as, for example, P. eximia, 
JP, form^Mt, &0, A very handsome 
species «f this genus {D. apeetdbUis) 
was introduced by Mr. Fortune, 
from China, in 1846. It grows to 
the height of eighteen inches or two 
foet ; ti^e flowers haag down grace- 
fully on one side. It requires a 
light rich soil, and is easily propa- 
gated by division of the roots, and 
by cuttings, and forms one of our 
most showy spring-flowering plants, 
suitable both for the open border 
and for the greenhouse. 

Dieryi'lla. — Cofprifotidceas, — 
A little North AmeHoan shrub^witb 
yellow flowers, something like those 
of the Honeysuckle in shape. It 
was formerly considered to belong to 
Ifonicera. It is very hardy, and will 
grow in almost any soil or situation, 
sending up abundance of suckers, by 
which it is easily increased. 

Digging. — The art of pulverising 
the ground so as to reduce it to a 



fit state to be penetrated by the 
roots of plants ; and also to render 
it pervious to the rain and air, with- 
out the aid of which neither seeds 
could vegetate nor trees grow. Dig- 
ging (or ploughing, which is the 
same thing on a laiger scale) is the 
first operation performed by man 
on a barren waste when he takes it 
into cultivation. 

DiGiTA^Lis. — Scrophuldrince. — 
The Foxglove. — If this plant were 
not a common British weed, it would 
be thought very ornamental ; and, 
in fact, the Teneriffe species, D, 
eanariSnsiSy L. {IsopUxia eanari' 
insis, G. Don), with yellow flowers, 
and J), BcSptrum, L. (/. adptrum, 
G. Don), with orange flowers, are 
favourite greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in a mixture of 
lime and peat, and may be propa- 
gated by cuttings or seeds, which 
tiiey ripen in abundance. The hardy 
herbaceoas species, which modern 
botanists have left in the genus 
Digit&lis, are mostly natives of the 
south of Europe, and are all orna- 
mental. They require a light rich 
soil, and are propagated by seeds. 

Dillwt'nia. — LegimUnbaas. — 
Australian shrubs, with heath-like 
leaves, and pea-flowers, which are 
generally scarlet and orange. They 
should be grown in pots well drained, 
and in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand ; and they should be well and 
regularly watered. They are pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which should 
be struck in sand under a bell-glass. 

DlMOBPHOTHE^OA. — CompotUCB, 

— Professor De GandoUe's new name 
for the Oape Marigolds, formerly 
called OaUndida plv/vidlis and (7. 
hybrida. — See Oalb'ndula. 

DiONiB'A. — Droserdcece. — Ve- 
nus^s Fly-trap. — A curious little 
American plant, nearly allied to 
the common Sundew, so often found 
in boggy meiulows in different parts 
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of England. — (See Dbo'sbra.) Duh 
nce'a tnuadpula has a scaly roo4> 
almost like a liliaoeons bulb, and it 
sends out few fibres ; it is, therefore, 
yery difficult to keep, but it does 
best in a greenhouse, grown in moss, 
with a little mould at the bottom of 
I the pot> and the pot kept standing 
in water, and oorered with a bell- 
glass during the heat of the day. 
The glass is generally taken off 
towards the evening, and the plant 
allowed plenty of fresh air ; but 
some gardeners do not think this 
necessary. The margins of the 
leaves are ciliated with long hairs, 
and when these are touched by an 
insect they collapse, and the insect 
is entrapped and imprisoned till it 
is dead, or at all events till it is 
motionless, and then the trap gradu- 
ally opens, and the fringed margins 
of the leaves become unclasped. It 
is supposed that the flies this plant 
catches, are useful in nourishing it, 
though not essential to its support ; 
and the experiment has been tried 
of feeding it with very small pieces 
of raw meat, which in a few days 
appeared surrounded by a kind of 
mucus, and soon disappeared. In 
the like manner, the remains of the 
bodies of flies are often found in the 
leaves of this plant and those of the 
common Sundew, though both plants 
will thrive, if kept sufficiently moist, 
without such nourishment. Propa- 
gated by seeds, which should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe, and 
by cuttings struck in moist peat 
soil, the surface of which should be 
covered with sphagnum. 
Dio^SMA. — fiu^acecB.— Cape shrubs 
with hair-like roots, which require 
to be grown in pots in a greoDhouse 
or room, in sandy peat, well drained, 
and frequently watered. Like all 
the Cape shrubs, they are easily 
killed by too much or too little 
water ; and should never be suffered 



to stand with water in a saucer, or 
to get too dry. They have a Toy 
peculiar smell, whieh some penoi 
like, and which is said to htimj 
wholesome ; but whidi is gmeiaUy 
thought to be very disagreeable^ aal 
which remains in gloves, or iij 
other article of dress that mmj hafi 
touched the plant, for a long tii 
The Hottentot belles are said to vm 
it as a perfume. The plants ban 
heath-like leaves, and small hst 
pretty flow^n ; they are propagated 
by cuttings, which root fredy in 
sand under a glass. 

DfPLAOUS. — ScropkuUrina, — 
The Monkey-plant. — The sfarabby 
kinds of Mimulus, with ydlfiw or 
scarlet flowers ; whieh dionld he 
grown in a mixture of sandy kam 
and peat. They are natives of 
California, and like all the plants 
from that country, they are easily 
killed by the sun striking on the 
collar of the root ; they likewise 
suffer severely from drou^t, or too 
much moisture. They are propa- 
gated by cuttings struck in sandi 
without bottom-heat. 

DiPLADB^NiA. — Apo9yndeeaf, — 
J), fiava is a very showy bright 
golden yellow flower, very like the 
Allamd,nda. It is a native of New 
Granada, whence it was first sent 
to England in 1845 ; but it has 
only lately flowered in this country. 
D. crassiiibda, a stove climber, 
has splendid rose-coloured flowers, 
and I), urophy'Ua, rose and yel- 
low. They require light ridi soil, or 
fresh loam, peat, and silver sand. 
The genus IHpladhiia was formerly 
called EckUet ; and the species are 
generally climbing plants, shrubby 
towards the base. See Eohi^- 

TES. 

Di'sA. — Orchiddcea — Terrestrial 
Orchids, natives of the Cape of 
Qood Hope. D. grandifiora has 
scarlet flowers, very ornamental; 
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aod it eonlinues long in flower. 
Qreenhoiite ; in pots in sandy peat. 

Dific'uMA.— PoM^/fordceo!. -This 
k a genus of yery handsome plants, 
satiyes of Australia, and nearly 
•Died to the Passion Flower. The 
towers oi D. aurdnUa are remark- 
sUe for their change of coloor, 
being nearly white in the bud, and 
when they first expand ; afterwards 
ifinming a yellow or bu£f tint ; and 
finally becoming a brick red. 

DiTTANT OF Cbbtk. — Mffanum 
IHctdmnut, — A kind of Marjoram, 
with pink flowers ; a native of 
CSandia, and quite hardy, but shoald 
be grown in rich mould. On the 
Continent, a branch of it hung up 
in a room is said to keep away fleas 
and other yermin. 

Division.— Plants are said to be 
jnopagated by division when they 
are iiken up and separated into 
portions ; each portion having part 
of the root and one or more buds 
attached, if in herbaceous plants ; 
or a root and part of a stem, if in 
shrubs or other ligneous plants. 
Hence, almost all herbaceous plants 
may be propagated by division, as 
they generally send up many stems 
from their roots ; and also aJl those 
shrubs or low trees that send up 
suckers. In one sense, almost all 
ligneous plants may be said to be 
propagated by division ; as cuttings 
are divisions of the stem or branches. 
Indeed, as every bud has the power, 
like a seed, of sending a shoot up- 
wards, and roots downwards from 
its base, every plant may be divided 
into as many new plants as it has 
buds ; but the common application 
of the term division, is to the 
dividing of those roots which send 
many stems or suckers. 

DoDDEB. See Cu'scuta. 

Dodeca'theon. — Primulacece. — 
The American Cowslip. — A very 
pretty plant, to which Linuseus gave 



a very strange name ; Dodecatheon 
signifying the twelve Homan divi- 
nities. The plant is a native of 
Virginia, and it is generally con- 
sidered quite hardy ; but it is very 
difficult to keep. It should be 
grown in the open ground, in a 
sandy loam, in rather a shady 
situation, and kept moist. One 
reason of its being lost is, that if 
the roots are once suffered to become 
too dry, they wither, and when 
moisture is given they rot instead 
of reviving ; and another reason is, 
that as the stem and leaves die 
away in winter, the root is often 
dag up and thrown away as dead 
by jobbing gardeners, who are un- 
acquainted with the plants of the 
garden they are working in. To 
prevent this, a mark of some kind 
should always be fixed to the plant 
in small gardens; or when a new 
gardener is employed, its situation 
should be pointed out to him. There 
are several garden varieties. 

Dog's-tooth Violet. — Erythrh- 
nivm D4n% canii is a pretty bul- 
bous-rooted plant, with spotted 
leaves and purple flowers. There 
is a variety with white flowers ; and 
E. americanum has large dark yel- 
low flowers. The European kinds 
will grow in any common garden 
soil, but require to be taken up 
every two or three years. The 
American species, which is much 
the handsomest, is apt to waste its 
strength in producing roots instead 
of flowers. For this reason it does 
best grown in well-drauied pots, in 
rather poor soil, or, what is better^ 
in sajidy peat 

Dogwood. — See Co^rkus. 

Do'lichos. — Zegumindsa, — 
Climbing annaal and perennial 
plants, from the East and West 
Indies, generally with purple or 
yellow pea-flowers. The pods and 
seeds are eatable^ and in some cases 
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also the roots. Soy is made from 
the seeds of one of the East Indian 
species. They are generally grown 
in a stove ; but most of the kinds 
will thrive in greenhouse heat, par- 
ticularly if planted in the free 
ground in a conservatory, and 
trained up a pillar, or over trellis- 
work. The soil for all the species 
should be sandy loam. D. L&blah 
L. (Ldbld.via vulgdin^ D. Don), the 
Egyptian Bean, has splendid dark- 
purple flowers, and will grow well 
in the open air if treated as a half- 
hardy annual. 

Dqbo'nicum. — Compdntce, — 
Iieopard*s-bane. — Showy perennial 
plants, with large dark-yellow 
flowers, which look very well in 
a border, and which will grow with 
scarcely any care in any common 
garden-floiL One species, a native 
of Siberia, has white flowers; and 
another, i>: Boua-goeif has lilac or 
pinkish flowers. 

Dortma'nnia. — LoheliaeecB, — 
Professor De Candolle*fl new name 
for the common British species of 
Lobelia. It is an aquatic plant, 
and is generally found in ponds, or 
small lakes. There is an American 
species of l^e same habits, and both 
have blue flowers. 

Dorta'nthes. — AmaryllidcLcece. 
' — D, excilsOf the only species 
known, is a splendid Australian 
plant, sending up a flower-stalk 
twenty or thirty feet high, crowned 
with a head of bright scarlet flowers. 
The plant $s herbaceous, and it 
requires a peat soil and greenhouse 
heat. It dies as soon as it has pro- 
duced its flowers. 

Dort'cntdm. — LegumiribscB. — A 
genus of little hardy plants, sepa- 
rated by Toumeforte from the 
Ldtus, or Bird^S'foot Trefoil, and 
growing freely in any common soil. 
They are most suitable for rock- 
work. 



Double Dwarf Almond.— See 
Cb'rasus. 

DoTTBLB Flowers are partiea- 
larly desirable to cultivate in gar- 1 
dens, not only from their beauty, 
but from the comparative certaantj 
that exists of their producing thor 
flowers every year, the plaat not 
being weakened by ripening seed; 
as the stamens and pistil are gene- 
rally all turned into i)etal8. This 
is peculiarly the case with the 
double-flowered trees and shrubs; 
the double-flowered Peach, the 
double-flowered Cherry, and the 
double-flowered Hawthorn never 
&iling to produce abundance of 
blossoms every year so long as the 
tree continues in health ; while the 
single-flowered kinds generally fiiil 
in producing an abundant crop of 
blossoms every second or third 
year. The observation, however, 
does not apply so forcibly to semi- 
double flowers, as from only a part 
of their styles and stamens being 
turned into petals, they generally 
ripen abundance of seeds. 

Dove Flower. — ^Beautiful orehi* 
daceous plants, the flowers of which 
resemble a dove sitting in her nest. 
— See Pbrist^eria. 

Dra^ba. — OrucifercB, — Whitlow- 
grass. — Very low plants, admirably 
adapted for rock- work, as they are 
generally found in a wild state in 
the fissures and crevices of rocks 
and mountains. They have white 
or yellow flowers, and should be 
grown in sandy soil, on a bank, or 
in any open situation exposed to 
the sun. 

Draojs*na. — A^hodeldcece. — 
The Dragon Tree. — Eastern trees 
and shrubs with the habit of palms. 
They require a stove in England, 
and to be grown in peat and loam. 
The tooth-brushes called Dragon*s- 
root, are made from the root of the 
tree species cut into pieces, about 
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four inches long ; each of which is 
beaten at one end with a wooden 
mallet^ to split it into fibres. 

Dbacoos'phaluh. — Zabidta, — 
Diagon'shead. — Several species of 
this genus are well known as garden 
flowers ; particularly D, molddvi- 
mm, the Moldavian Bahui a hardy 
annual, and J), canariense^ the 
Balm of Gilead, a greenhouse shrub, 
which should be grown in rich 
mould, and is propagated by cut- 
tings. Some of the perennial 
species, such as J), caniscena, J), 
grandifldrum (a native of Siberia), 
and J), atutriacum, have large and 
splendid blue flowers ; all these are 
quite hardy in any common garden- 
soil, and they are all propagated 
by seeds or by division of the roots. 
DBAisiNa.— Draining in the open 
garden is efifected either by surfkce- 
gutters, into which the water may 
run, which does not sink into the 
soil ; or by underground channels 
formed by earthenware tubes called 
draining-tiles, or by tunnels built 
of brick or stone, or by open drains 
partially filled with small pebbles, 
broken stones or bricks, or even by 
fEiggots, branches of trees, or other 
mmUar materials, which will preserve 
a porous channel through which the 
water may percolate. The draining- 
tiles or other materials should not 
rise nearer to the surface than 
the common depth of dug ground, 
say about a foot or eighteen inches ; 
and they need not be placed deeper 
than the usual depth of trenched 
ground, say between two and three 
feet. Plant-pots and boxes are 
drained by placing crocks or pot- 
sherds, shells, small stones, or 
cinders, over the hole in the bottom 
of the pot ; and in large pots these 
materials may be covered with any 
fibrous matter, such as old matted 
roots, loose moss, pieces of turf^ &c. , 
which will prevent the earth from 



mixing with the potsherds, stones, 
or other substances employed for 
draining. The great object of drain- 
ing is to prevent the stagoation of 
water about the roots which rots the 
spongioles or elastic extremities of 
the fibres, and soddens or consoli- 
dates the earth in such a manner 
that the roots cannot penetrate into 
it, or if they do, that they decay 
for want of air. For most plants 
the best materials are old pots, 
broken into pieces little more than 
an inch in diameter, which gardeners 
call crocks or potsherds, as from 
their porous nature they form reser- 
voirs of moisture, which will pre- 
vent the plants from ever becoming 
too dry. Cinders, on the contrary, 
are to be preferred for delicate or 
succulent-rooted plants, as the crocks 
retain so much moisture as to be in- 
jurious to the roots of these plants. 
The Australian or Oape shrubs should 
have their pots drained with two or 
three layers of crocks, as these will 
retain sufficient moisture to pre- 
vent the roots from withering, 
which even an hour or two of per- 
fect dryness would occasion them 
to do. 

Dbillino.— Sowing seeds singly 
in furrows made in straight lines ; a 
mode of sowing very useful in culi- 
nary crops, especially those which 
require to be earthed up ; and it 
is now frequently practised with 
flowers. 

Dbo^seba. — Droserdcea, — The 
Sundew. — British, American, and 
Australian plants, with hairy leaves 
and curious flowers, which require to 
be grown in moss, or peat, or heath- 
mould, kept moist, and during the 
heat of the day covered with a bell- 
glass. The hairs on the leaves sup- 
port drops of water in the hottest 
weather, and being very irritable, 
close on any insect that may chance 
to touch them, like those of Dionce'a 
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tMiseipulaj Yenus^s Fly-trap, the 
leaf bending over the insect, and 
* holding it in prison. The Italian 
liqneur called Rossoglia is said to 
take its name from one of the species 
being nsed in its composition. The 
Australian species fit)m the Swan 
River, seeds of which have been 
introduced by Captain Mangles, 
promises to be very beautiful. All 
the kinds of Dr6sera appear to be 
very short-lived ; and probably will 
not live longer than three or Poor 
years, whatever care may be taken 
of them. 

Dry Stove. — A hothouse, or 
plant structure, for tropical plants 
which do not require a moist heat, 
such as some of the kinds of C4cti, 
or other succulent plants. The tem- 
perature of the dry stove should 
not be less, even in winter, than 
between 55" and 65*", but in summer 
it may be from 10' to 20° higher. 
The plants are placed on shelves or 
benches ; and they are grown in 
pots of sandy peat, or very porous 
soil, thoroughly drained, which in 
general should be kept much drier 
than the soil of plants either in the 
greenhouse, or in the moist or bark 
stove. The plants generally grown 
in a dry stove are the different 
species of Meloc&cti, Epiph^llum, 
Cdreus, Euph6rbia, Stap^lia, Ag&ve, 
Mesembry&nthemum, Cr&ssula, Sd- 
dum, Sempervivum, Lardohea, and 
several sorts of bulbs, such as 
Lachen&lia, O^zalis, &c. 

Dumb Cane. — Caldtdium sequt- 
num. — A kind of Arum, requiring a 
bark stove, and more curious than 
beautiful. 

DuvAU^A. — Anacardi^ecs, or 
Terebintkhceai. — Chilian shrubs, 
which prove nearly hardy in the 
dimate of London. They were 
called A. mpris by Cavanilles, and 
Schlnus by Ortega, both professors 
of botany at Madrid ; and they are 



occasionally found under then 
names in gardens and nurseriei. 
The commonest kind, D. depindm 
Deo. (A, m^ris polygdmui, Cav.), 
withstood the winter of 1887-8, in 
the florldcultural Society's Qarden, 
with very little protection. The 
leaves of plants of this genus, if 
thrown upon water, will start and 
jump about in a very extraordinary 
manner ; and they smell strongly iS 
turpentine. The plants should be 
grown in a light dry soil, and 
trained against a south wall, where 
they can be protected by a thatched 
coping during winter. The flowers^ 
which are white, are produced in 
small spikes, and they are succeeded 
by dark-purple berries. 

DwarfFan-Palm. — Cfiama^rops 
humilia. — This plant is the hardiest 
of the Palm tribe, and it will succeed 
if planted out on a lawn, and slightiy 
protected during severe frosts. It 
should be grown in rich mould, well 
drained and occasionally watered. 
When planted oat on a lawn, a pit 
should be dug for it about two ^et 
deep ; at the bottom of which should 
be two or three layers of pebbles, to 
insure drainage, and then the pit 
filled up with rich sandy loam. 
Thus treated, and protected during 
severe winters by a moveable frame 
of canvas, stretched on hoops, or 
of basket-work, it will grow vigo- 
rously, and live many years. — See 
Protboting. 

Dwarfing. — In some cases, 
where there is very little room, it 
may be desirable to know how to 
obtain dwarf trees ; though generally 
speaking, they are, like tdl unna- 
tural objects, in bad taste, and 
rather disagreeable than pleasing. 
Wherever Chinese buildings are in- 
troduced, however, a few dwarf- 
stunted elms in China vases should 
be placed near them ; as in China 
it is said that no garden is oon- 
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•idered eomplete without several of 
these little monsters. The mode of 
making them is to take a ring of 
bark off one of the branches of a 
full grown Elm tree, and to sur- 
loond it with earth wrapped in 
moea, which should be kept con- 
stantij moist, bj water being thrown 
on it several times a day, or by a 
vessel being suspended over it, so 
contrived that the water may ooze 
out a drop at a time, and thus be 
oontinuaUy and regularly falling on 
the moss. 

In the course of a few weeks, 
the branch will have thrown 
out roots : and when this is sup- 
posed to be the ease, it should be 
detached from the parent tree, and 
planted with the moss still round it 
in a small pot in very XK)or soil ; as 
soon as it begins to grow, it should 
be shifted into another pot a little 
larger ; and this sbifbing should be 
repeated several times, into larger 
and larger pots, always using poor 
stony, or gravelly soil, and giving 
the plant very little water. Thus 
treated, the plant will soon become 
a little stunted tree, bearing all the 
marks of old age ; and looking like 
a poor, decrepit, old man, bent 
double with age. It is obvioas that 
other forest-trees might be dwarfed 
in the same manner; so that a 
miniature forest might easily be 
formed, the Oaks assuming a gnarled 
and rugged character, and bearing 
acorns, and the Pines and Firs with 
rough farrowed bark, and covered 
with cones, and yet the whole not 
above two feet high. 

Another mode of dwarfing ligneous 
plants isemployed to throw them into 
flower or fruit. It is found that many 
stove-plants only bear frait at the 
extremity of their branches, and 
that our hothouses are not largo 
enough to permit them to attain the 
requisite size. Cuttings are there- 



fore made from the points of the 
shoots ; and when these grow, other 
cuttings are made from their shoots. 
In this way small compact plants 
are obtained, the wood of which 
may be more easily ripened than 
that of large plants, and which 
seldom fail to produce flowers and 
fruit. The late Professor Van Mens 
practised this mode of dwarfing to 
obtain fruit from his seedling pears 
sooner than he coald otherwise have 
done. 

Another mode of dwarfing trees 
and shrubs is by grafting them on 
other low-growing species of the 
same, or some nearly allied genus : 
thus, for example, the common 
Horse-chestnut, JE'aculus hippo- 
edstanum, may be grafted on Pdvia 
hii/niliSf which does not grow above 
three or four feet high : theAzarole, 
or any of the large American thorns, 
might be grafted on CrcUcei'gus par- 
vifldroj or O, viMis, which are 
about two feet high ; and the com- 
mon British, or any of the large- 
growing American Oaks, on the 
Bear-oak, QtUrcaa Banisteri, or 
Uicifilia^ which grows to the height 
of about three feet. 

Herbaceous plants, whether annual 
or perennial, may be dwarfed, by 
growing them first in very small 
pots, and shifting them into other 
pots, gradually increasing in size 
every time ; taking care that each 
pot shall be well drained, and that 
the soil used to fill up the pots shall 
be a rich sandy loam. Thus treated, 
and supplied with abundance of 
water, which is not suffered to re- 
main round the roots, and kept in 
an open situation, where they can 
have plenty of light and air, and 
not be exposed to cold winds, all 
herbaceous plants will become bushy 
and compact, and will produce 
flowers at the extremity of every 
shoot ; while, on the contrary, if 
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Buffered to remain in small pots, 
they will become drawn up, with 
weak naked stems, and produce 
comparatively few flowers. 



"PARTHS.— Most amateur gar- 
-^ deners confound the words 
earth and soil ; but they are quite 
distinct. There are only three pri- 
mitive earths, viz., lime, sand, and 
clay ; and these, by the admixture 
of other substances, and particularly 
of decayed animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, become soils. Thus lime, by 
absorbing carbon, changes to chalk, 
and becomes the basis of all calca- 
reous soils; and clay, mixed with 
a little sand and decayed animals 
and vegetables, becomes loam. When 
sand predominates in this composi- 
tion, or when pure sand is ad'ded to 
it, the soil is called sandy loam, 
and this is the very best of all soils 
for vegetation ; and when chalk or 
lime is added, instead of an extra 
proportion of sand, the soil is called 
calcareous loam, and is admirably 
suited for culinary vegetables, &c., 
and some kinds of flowers. Gravel 
is a kind of coarse sand ; and sand- 
stone, sand in a solid state. Peat 
is not properly an earth, but decayed 
vegetable matter, which has been 
saturated with water while the 
process of decomposition was going 
on. 

Earth Pea. — Ldthyrus amphi- 
cdrpos. — An annual ^ea, which 
forms part of its flowers and pods 
under ground; and which, though 
not very beautiful, is often culti- 
vated for its singularity. It is a 
hardy annual, and should be sown 
in March or April. 

Earwig. — Forfi'ada auricularia. 
— A well-known insect, that, by a 
singular chance, has obtained a bad 
character for the mischief that it 
does not do ; while ,that which it 
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really does passes oomparatively 
without notice. Many x>erBon8 de- 
stroy earwigs whenever th^y see 
them, from a fear of their creepii^ 
into the ear, and, by eating throQg^ 
the drum, occasioning deafiiess, — 
though this is what they cannot do; 
while but few persons, except flo- 
rists, are aware of the great mischief 
that they do in flower-gardeiiS) 
and that they should be destroyed 
on that account, with as much care 
as slugs, snails, or woodlioe. They 
are particularly fond of attacking 
flowers in the bud; and they destroy, 
in this manner, great numbers oif 
Dahlias and CSamations. They also 
attack bulbous-rooted plants, and 
all flowers that have succulent 
petals. Many expedients have been 
devised to catch these troublesome 
insects, and among others, troughs 
of water have been placed round 
particular plants. These are, how- 
ever, of no avail, as the earwigs are 
furnished with wings, though they 
are so delicate in their texture, and 
fold into such little space, as to be 
rarely seen. Earwig-traps are also 
formed of hollow pieces of cane, or 
rhubarb-stalks, and sometimes of 
wood, or even of tin. The earwigs 
feed during the night, and creep 
into these hollow tubes in the morn- 
ing, to avoid the heat of the sun ; 
and consequently may be shaken 
out and killed, at any time during 
the day. The earwig difiers in its 
habits from other insects, in r^;ard 
to its young ; as it sits on its eggs, 
and broods over the young ones, 
like a hen over her chickens : most 
other insects, on the contrary, die 
as soon as they have laid their eggs, 
which they leave to be hatched by 
the sun, and the young to take care 
of themselves. 

Eocrkmooa'rpus. — Bignoniacem. 
— E. scdkbeTf Ruiz et Pa von (Oalhm' 
pelia scdbrOf D. Don). — A half-hard j 
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or, of exceedingly yigorons 
1, prodacing a great profusion 
iige-Bcarlet Sowers, and ripen- 
iindance of seed. It will grow 
r common garden-soil ; and if 
>wn to the root in autumn, 
vered with dead leaves, straw, 
thing to preserve it from the 
Luring winter, it will shoot up 
the following spring. It may 
opagated by cuttings struck 

a bell-glass ; but it ripens 
30 freely, that it is most easily 
from them. They should be 
n autumn as soon as they are 
on a slight hotbed ; and the 
, which should be kept in a 

or greenhouse, should be 
1 two or three times till they 
ady for planting out in April 
y. They should be watered 
laded for a' day or two, till 
leem established ; but after 
ihey will require no further 
tzcept a little training, if they 
kDted to cover any particular 
f the wall, &c. 

[BVB^RiA. — Cras8uldceai, — 
m or Galifomian plants, of 
ibit of growth of the House- 
rat generally with very orna- 
L bright scarlet or rose-coloured 
1, which are remarkable for 
Bg their beauty for two weeks 
hey have been gathered. £. 
, introduced by Mr. Hai-tweg 
Mexico in 1846, is a very 
, half-shrubby, dwarf species, 
produces its beautiful panicles 
mson and orange - coloured 
( in the greenhouse from No- 
r to ApriL It is easily in-» 
I by cuttings of the leaves, 
tld be grown in a mixture of 
loam, with leaf-mould and 
of sand. 

inoca'ctds. — Cactacece, — 
•shaped C&cti, which take 
lame from their resemblance 
1 and spines to a curled -up 



hedgehog. There is, however, a 
great degree of confusion about them, 
and some species that are called 
Echiuoc&cti by some botanists, are 
called Meloc&cti by others; and 
those with very long tube-shaped 
flowers have lately been called 
Odreus, because the flowers in their 
construction resemble those of the 
other plants belonging to the genus 
C^eus, Whatever botanic name 
may be given to them, all the 
round -shaped, ribbed, spiny, or 
porcupine O&cti, require the same 
treatment ; that is, to be grown in 
vegetable-mould, mixed with pound- 
ed bricks, or lime-rubbish, and 
allowed bottom-heat where practic- 
able. The pots should be drained 
with cindera ; and the plants should 
be frequently watered, but the 
water ^ould never be given over« 
head; as it will rot the centre, 
where there is an indentation, if 
suffered to lie there, and this can 
hardly be avoided, if water is 
poured all over the plants. They 
are propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown in silver sand, and 
placed in a warm shaded situation ; 
or by cutting off the top of the 
plant, and after letting it lie a day 
or two to dry, planting it in silver 
sand, and not watering it ; when it 
will soon throw out shoots, while 
the other x)art of the plant will form 
a new top. The young plants, when 
raised from seed, should not be 
watered when transplanted, for 
several days after transplantation. 
The flowers of all the porcupine 
G&cti are very ornamental ; and 
those which are considered to belong 
to Cdreus, sometimes have the tubes 
of the flowers a foot long. 

EcHi^NOPS. — Compintce. — The 
Globe Thistle. — Hardy annual, bien- 
nial, and perennial plants, generally 
with blue flowers ; that require only 
the common culture of their respec- 
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tlve kinds, and which will grow in 
almost any soil and situation. 

'EcBi^s.—ApocynacecB, — ^Beau- 
tiful stove and greenhoqse climbers, 
which grow freely in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat ; and which 
should be trained up the pillars, 
and under the rafters. They are 
propagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily. Several new species have 
been lately introduced by Messrs. 
Yeitch, of Exeter, one of the hand- 
somest of which is E. atropw'pUrea, 
a greenhouse climber fiiom South 
Brazil, with very dark purple flowers. 
See DipladeVia. 

E^CHIUM. — Boraginace(e.-Yi^r^B 
Bugloss. — Perennial, biennial, and 
annual plants, generally with rich 
dark blue flowers ; though some of 
the kinds that are natives of the 
Gape of Good Hope and the Cana- 
ries, have red, white, or violet 
flowers. They all require a light 
soil, and will grow well in either 
sandy or peaty loam ; and they are 
easily propagated by seeds or division 
of the root. 

Edgings are lines of plants, gene- 
rally evergreens, to separate walks 
from beds or borders. The plant in 
most universal use for this purpose 
in British Ghirdens is the dwarf 
Box ; a low evergreen shrub, which 
retains its leaves for two or three, 
and even four years, and bears clip- 
ping, so as to be kept not more 
than three or four inches high, two 
inches or three inches broad at the 
base, and one inch at top. For the 
mode of forming box-edgings, see 
Bu'xus. 

Edgings to beds and borders are 
also formed of other materials, such 
as lines of bricks, tiles, or slates, or 
of narrow strips of stone, or even of 
wood ; they may also be formed in 
various patterns of artificial stone, 
or of terra cotta, with good effect ; 
but in general edgings of this kind 



have a meagre appearance, espe- 
cially in small gardeofl, though th^ 
have this advantage, that they do 
not harbour snails, slags, or othor 
vermin. In archlteotiuml flowe^ 
gardens, near a house, where Ae 
garden must necessarily partake of 
the character of the architecture of 
the building, stone or brick edginp 
are essential, and they should be 
formed of strips <^ cnrb-stont^ 
bedded on stone or brickwork, la 
as never to sink. These stone- 
edgings should never be more thaa 
two or three inches wide, and th^ 
should not rise above the sur&oe of 
the walk more than two inches; 
otherwise, when they rise higher, 
unless the walk be of more than the 
usual breadth, they give it a sunkm 
appearance, which is very unplea- 
sant to the eye. In forming edgings 
of brick, the bricks should generally 
be placed in the ground endwise; 
and the best effect is produced by 
using bricks that have been moulded 
with round ends on purpose. Edg- 
ings of tiles, to be kept securely in 
their places, should be set in con- 
cealed brickwork; otherwise they 
are apt to get out of place, and to 
have a ragged and temporary ap- 
pearance. The same may be said 
of edgings of slate ; and, in general, 
brick and slate edgings are much 
improved by a line of dwarf ever- 
greens, planted close to them on the 
bed, or border side. Edgings of 
boards should be of oak, for the 
sake of durability ; still they are 
objectionable, as being expensive, 
and liable to warp; besides, wood 
in contact with soil gives the idea 
of decay. Edgings of terra cotta, 
or of terro metallic, which is the 
most lasting, or of artificial stone, 
are preferable to those above men- 
tioned, as they not only appear more 
substantial, but are so in reality; 
and they can be moulded in any 
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jattem to suit tlie architecture of 
ihe place. Whaterer substance is 
employed it should be placed on a 
idid foundation, and with this view 
i narrow trench may be cut out 
md filled with concrete, so as to 
dlow the edging when placed to be 
Kt the proper height. If bedded in 
j^nent above the concrete so much 
ihe better. 

Much of the beauty of all gardens, 
irhether useful or ornamental, de- 
lends on the neatness and high 
seeping of the edgings ; for what- 
iver may be the state of the boundary 
enoe, of the grarel, or payement of 
;he walks, and of the soil or plants 
>f the borders, if the edgings have 
in uneTen, ragged appearance, or 
f the plants be either too large or 
w> sniall, the garden will be at 
mee felt to be in bad keeping. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
rf edgings of turf, because these 
ire chiefly applicable to pleasure- 
pronnds. To form them, the ground 
B first dug, and then levelled, so as 
o be about the intended height of 
Jie gravel, or half an inch below it. 
;t 18 then firmly beaten, so that it 
Qsy not sink afterwards ; and the 
QZ^ which should be procured from 
k smooth, even pasture, is laid down, 
.nd rolled or beaten with a broad 
lat mallet, fixed in a long handle, 
ailed a turf-beater, so as to be 
endered perfectly firm and even. 
!lie breadth of turf-edgings should 
eldom be less than one fi)ot» because 
ess than this width cannot be con- 
eniently mown. After the turf 
AS been laid down, a garden-line 
hould be stretched along its margin, 
nd the edges should be cut smooth 
rith a spade or an edging iron. The 
ralk may now be filled in with 
iravel to within an inch of the upper 
vafaoe of the turf, and the soil of 
he border may also be raised to the 
ame height. In the management 



of the turf afterwards, the greatest 
care must be taken not to cut the 
edgings of the turf so as to show a 
line of earth, which always produces 
a raw and harsh appearance. It 
will be occasionally necessary to 
pare the edgings so as to maintain 
the original breadth of the walks, 
but generally speaking only the 
grass should be clipped close on the 
side next the walk, and so as to 
show a distinct line between the 
grass and gravel. 

Edwa'rdsia. — Leguminotce. — 
Half-hardy low trees and shrubs, 
with pinnate leaves, and very curi- 
ously-shaped flowers (which are of a 
dark golden yellow) and seed-pods. 
The plants will grow well in the 
open air, against a wall, if protected 
during winter by a thatched cop- 
ing. The soil should be sandy loam, 
and kept moderately dry, as too, 
much moisture at the roots is apt to 
make the leaflets turn yellow and 
drop off. The species are all natives 
of New Zealand ; and, on their first 
introduction, they were supposed to 
belong to the genus Sophdra, They 
are propagated by cuttings, in sand, 
under a bell-glass. The handsomest 
species is Edwdrdsia Macnabidna. 

Ego Plant. — Sold/num Melon- 
ghiaf L. — A tender annual, nearly 
allied to the Tomato, the fruit of 
which, when white, greatly resem- 
bles an egg. There are some varie- 
ties with violet-coloured, and some 
with dark purple fruit. All the 
kinds are eatable, if dressed like 
the Tomato. The seed should be 
sown in light rich earth, on a hot- 
bed, in February or March, and 
the young plants pricked out into 
pots, and shifted several times, till 
they are ready to flower. They 
may then be removed to the hot- 
house or greenhouse ; but they will 
not ripen their &uit without a good 
deal of heat. 
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ELiEA-'GNUS. — ElcBagndcecB. — 
The Oleaster, or Wild Olive. Curi- 
ous-looking low trees, or shrubs, 
with bluish-green leaves, covered 
with a white silky down, that gives 
them a silvery look in the sunbeams. 
The flowers are small and tube- 
shaped ; they are of a pale yellow, 
and rather fragrant. The fruit 
resembles the Olive in shape, and 
is of a dark reddish brown. There 
are only two hardy species, one of 
which is a native of the Levant, 
and the other of America; they 
both require a light rich soil, and a 
somewhat sheltered situation ; and 
they are both propagated by seeds 
or cuttings. The Nepal species re- 
quire a greenhouse. 

Elder. — See Sambu^oos. 

Elephant's Foot.— See Testf- 

DINA^BLA. 

Elichry^sum. — See Hbliohri^- 

SUM. 

Elsho'ltzia. — Labiatce. — A 
plant of no beauty, the flowers of which 
somewhat resemble those of the com- 
mon Mint, but are smaller and less 
conspicuous. The plant is only no- 
ticed here from the resemblance of 
its name to that of the Eschschdlt- 
zia, which induced Dr. Lindley to 
propose to change the name of the 
latter genus to Chrysdis ; in the 
same way as it was proposed to 
change the name of the Ddhlia on 
account of its similarity to Dd.lea. 
As, however, the German names 
are found to be quite as distinct as 
Dahl and Dale, the Eschschdltzia 
retains its appellation. 

Embo^thrium. — Protacece, — A 
very handsome evergreen shrub with 
racemes of bright scarlet tubular 
flowers. A native of the Straits of 
Magellan, whence it was introduced 
in 1853. 

E'mpetrum . — EmpStrecB. — The 
Crowberry; spreading or trailing 
heath -like plants, adapted for rock- 



work. They shoald be grown ii 
peat-soiL B. riigruni is exceedinj^ 
prolific ; berries black and shining. 
Although called the crowberry, it il 
said that neither crows nor raveui 
eat them ; but rooks are oertainlj 
very fond of them. 

Enchanter's Nightbhadk.— See 
Cirojb'a. 

Endogbns. — Monocotyled(uiou8 
plants. The trees l)elonging to thia 
division, such as the Palms, Tree 
Ferns, &c, increase very little in 
thickness as they advance in age; 
but their wood becomes gradoii^y 
more solid, by the woody fibres 
formed every year in the interior of 
their stems. Trees of this kind 
have no medullary rays, and their 
trunks, when cut down, show none 
of those marks of the saoeessive 
layers of wood which are so conspi- 
cuous in exogenous trees. 

Enkia'nthus. EricdtcecB, 

Greenhouse shrubs, with very hand- 
some arbutus-like pink and white 
flowers, which are produced firoQi 
September to February. The plants 
are very difficult to manage. They 
should be grown in very sandy loam, 
mixed with a little peat ; and they 
should be allowed plenty of air and 
light, with only enough of heat to 
exclude the frost. The pots should 
be well drained with crocks, and 
care should be taken neither to 
over-water the ^)lants, nor to let 
them become very dry. They are 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wooid, which are struck in sand, 
under a bell-glass, but without 
bottom-heat ; and which, when 
transplanted, should have balls of 
earth attached. For this reason, 
only two or three cuttings shoald 
be put into each pot, and these 
should be as far asunder as possible. 

E'PAORis. — Epacrldece. — The 
B'pacris is a New Holland shrub, 
which the first settlers mistook for 
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a kind of Heath, and which is still 
called the Heath in Australia, where 
the tnie Heath (Erica) is unknown, 
The B'pacris should be grown in a 
soil oomposed of turf-bog, chopped 
Bmall, but not crumbled, and mixed 
with sand ; and the plants do best 
in double pots, with moss, kept 
moist, stuffed between ; as, if the 
hot sun comes on the outside of the 
pot^ the tender roots, which soon 
become matted round the ball of 
earth in the pot, will be withered, 
and the plants will receive a severe 
check, if they are not killed. The 
pots should be well drained, by 
filling them about a third fiill of 
broken pots, or pieces of brickbat, 
the largest of which should not ex- 
ceed two inches in diameter, and 
small lumps of freestone ; and this 
will provide a reservoir of moisture 
for the nourishment of the roots. 
The plants should be potted high, 
like Heaths, as the coUar is inevi- 
tably rotted, if buried, by the mois- 
ture which is essential for the roots. 
They require plenty of air and light, 
but not much heat ; sufficient to ex- 
clude the frost in winter is quite 
enough for them. Cuttings of the 
young wood may be struck in pure 
sand, under a bell-glass, and with 
the aid of bottom-heat. They may 
also be propagated by layers, and 
often more readily than by cuttings. 
See Eri^oa, and Cuttinos. 

fiTpHEDBA. — GenetaeeoB. — The 
shrubby Horse-tail, or Sea Grape. 
Very curious small evergreen shrabs, 
with jointed branches, and appa- 
rently without leaves. They grow 
best in siea-sand ; and, when pegged 
down and kept dipped closely, they 
may be made to present the extra- 
ordinary appearance of green turf 
stretching to the very brink of the 
sea, and even covered by it at full 
tide. They are used for this par- 
poae^ Du Hamel tells us, in Africa, 



to cover those dry burning sands, 
and to give the appearance of an 
English lawn where not a single 
blade of grass will grow. The ber- 
ries are wholesome, and, when ripe, 
taste like mulberries. 

Epidb'ndbum. — Orchidheeoi. — 
Parasitic plants, which should be 
grown in a damp stove or orchide- 
ous house, on pieces of wood hung 
up from the rafters for that pur- 
pose. The roots must be wrapped 
in damp moss, and tied on the wood, 
to which they will soon penetrate. 
These plants may also be grown in 
baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 
crocks and chopped sphagnum, and 
hung up in the same manner. They 
require a season of rest, which should 
be given when they are naturally 
inclined not to make growth, gene- 
rally from November till February ; 
and during that^period the tempe- 
rature may be 55° at night, and 60** 
by day.— Some of the finest species 
are E. macrochilum var. rSsewm^ 
E. verruchsumf and E. Stam- 
fordianum, the latter is especially 
desirable on account of the fra- 
grance of its blossoms. 

Efigjs^a. Ericdcece,^^^ The 

Ground Laurel. — ^A little creeping 
plant, with white flowers, suitable 
for rock-work. It should be grown 
in sandy peat, and never suffered to 
become too dry. There is a pink- 
flowered variety, which was raised 
by the late Mr. Milne, of Stoke 
Newington. 

Epilo'bium. — Onagrhcece, —The 
French Willow-Herb. — A tall showy 
perennial, with stoloniferous roots, 
only suited to a shrubbery. It re- 
quires no care in its culture ; the 
only difficulty being to prevent its 
overpowering everything else, when 
it is once planted in any situation not 
exceedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of Spildbium common in 
Britain, one of which, E, kirsiUum, 



is called bj the odd name of 
CodliDgs-and-Cream. E. aljp^num 
is a pretty little plant for rook- 
work. E. angustifdlium rhbrum 
and E, sptchtum are pretty, and 
may be employed for cottage gar- 
dens, and indeed in others of a higher 
class with good effect. 

Epiph y'llum. — Cactdceai. —One 
of the genera formed ont of the 
LinnsBan genus CdcttLS, by Mr. Ha- 
worth, and comprising those C&cti 
that produce their flowers on their 
leaves. The genus Epiphyllum is, 
however, now given up, and the 
plants in it are called Cereus by 
botanists. E. trune^tum, and E. 
apeciosurfij two of the best known 
species of this division of C4cti, are, 
however, still generally called by 
their original names of Cdctvs trim- 
cdta^ and Cdctus speciota. Both 
species are abundant flowerers, and 
require only greenhouse heat. Cdc- 
tu8 tnmcdUa will grow grafted on 
almost any other species, and it will 
bear other species grafted on it. For 
culture, see Ge^reus. 

Eba'nthemum. — A cantkdiceoB, — 
Stove shrubs with veiy ornamental 
flowers, which in some of the species 
are of a bright blue, in others purple, 
as in E. montd,num^ and in others 
white, as in E, albijldrum. 

Era'nthis. — RanfmculdLC^B. — 
The modei-n botanic name of the 
Winter Aconite. The Linnaean name 
of this plant was Helliborus hye- 
mdlia. This plant has a creepiMg 
underground fleshy stem, which 
sends up shoots from every bud ; 
and when it is wished to propagate 
it by division, the young plants or 
suckers must be taken up with a 
portion of this tuberous underground 
stem attached, or they will not 
grow ; and when they are planted, 
it should be in rather a dry, open 
situation, and they should not be 
too much watered, or the wounded | 



tuberous part will decay. Thi 
plant may also be^ propagated ^ 
seeds, which it ripens abindaiti^ 
but which do not flower till tii 
second year. When the plant is t9 
be divided, it should be done ii 
June, or as soon as the leaves ban 
withered, as otherwise the piail 
will wither from the decay of Hm 
tuberous part. When once esUh* 
lished, the Winter Aconite spresdi 
rapidly, and generally appears to 
change its position every year, as 
the flowers come up singly, aid 
often far apart from each othei^ 
springing from buds in the Qnde^ 
ground stem, which in some situa- 
tions grows to a great length, and 
produces few bads, when of couiae 
the flowers come up &r apart; 
while in warm, open, and diy 
places, the tuberous stem bdng 
short and full of buds, the flowen 
appear in a cluster. 

Eremu^rus. — AaphdlbdecB. —A 
very handsome perennial piaa!^ 
which produces its long racemes of 
sulphur-coloured flowers, with laige 
bright orange anthers, in the open 
air in June. It is a native of 
Siberia. 

EriYsa. — Ericheeas. — The differ- 
ent species of Heaths are among tiie 
most beautiful of our greenhouse 
plants, and are much more easily 
grown than is generally supposed. 
The principal cause of so many 
failures is, first, that Heaths are 
generally potted much too low, and 
thus the collar of the plant is fre- 
quently rotted ; secondly, that snf* 
ficient attention is not paid to 
watering, as sometimes they are 
allowed to be sodden with moisture^ 
from the pots being improperly 
drained, and at others kept much 
too dry, by irregular or imperfect 
watering; and, thirdly, that they 
are often grown on a stone shelf in 
a greenhouse, or in a balcony during 
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the Bummer, when a powerful sun 
•triking on Uie pot is sure to scorch 
their delicate fibrous roots, or, in 
the winter, shut np among other 
plants, and scarcely allowed any air 
at all ; in either of which cases they 
are sure to perish. These being the 
principal reasons why Heaths do not 
generally succeed, it is now neces- 
sary to describe what is considered 
the best method of cultivating them. 
The soil most suitable to Heaths is 
A mixture of three parts of well- 
sifted peat to one of white or silrer- 
sand, thoroughly mixed $ and if the 
plants are very large a small portion 
of loam may sometimes be added, 
though this is not often required. 
In potting Heaths, great attention 
must be paid to the drainaj;e ; and, 
in order to render it as perfect as 
possible, two or three moderate- 
sized potsherds should be put over 
the hole in the bottom of the pot ; 
after which it should be filled about 
a quarter full with very small pieces 
of broken tiles ; and over this there 
should be a thin layer of unsifted 
peat. Above the unsifted peat 
should he a layer of prepared peat 
and sand, and on this the roots of 
the Heath should be placed, and 
more of the mixture of peat and 
sand shaken in among them ; tho 
plants being so placed, that the 
oollar may be above the level of the 
monld in the pot, when sufficiently 
full. The compost should be pressed 
tightly into the pot ; but a little 
spaoe should be left between it and 
the brim, to hold water ; and as 
soon as the potting is finished, the 
plant should be set aside in the 
shade, or in a cold frame. 

Heaths, to be well-grown, should 
always be kept in a frame, or a 
house, by themselves ; as they are 
of too delicate a nature to bear the 
respiration from other plants, and 
they also require a very different 



treatment. During summer, when 
in a frame, they should be allowed 
all the air that can possibly be 
given to them, and they should be 
frequently watered overhead, as the 
gardeners call it, when the sun is 
not upon them ; as the winter comes 
on, less air should be given, and 
they should then never be watered 
over their tops ; but still in fine 
weather a little air may be allowed 
to them, even during a slight frost. 
It may indeed be taken as a pro- 
verb, that Heaths like to feel the 
wind between every leaf. When 
grown in greenhouses. Heaths need 
not be watered overhead ; but great 
care must be taken that the roots 
never get dried up, for if they do 
they seldom recover ; indeed, these 
plants ought never to be put in 
greenhouses or rooms, except during 
the season of flowering. When they 
are kept in rooms or on balconies, 
their pots should each be plunged 
in another pot somewhat larger, 
and the space between the two filled 
with moss lightly put in, which 
should be kept moist, but not too 
wet. In very frosty weather, the 
only protection necessary for Heaths 
kept in pits, is a double mat thrown 
over the glass of the frame, and 
suffered to remain there till the 
frost is gone away ; for should the 
frost affect the plants, and they 
should be afterwards exposed to the 
sun and air, they become what is 
called scorched, and they will either 
die, or lose the greater part of their 
leaves. 

Heaths are raised from seeds, 
cuttings, or layers, but most fre- 
quently from cuttings, full details 
for making which have been already 
given. — (See Cottinqs. ) Ueatb seed 
should be sown, if foreign, as soon 
as it arrives i and if native, as soon 
as it is ripe. For sowing the seed, 
shallow pots or pans should be pre- 
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pared in ihe. same manner as was 
described for potting, but with rather 
more sand ; and the seed should be 
mixed with a little sand, and scatter- 
ed over the surface of the mould ; 
after which it may be watered, and 
set on a greenhouse shelf, where it 
may remain till the young plants 
are about an inch high, when they 
should be carefully taken up, and 
set round the edges of pots, about 
three in a thumb- pot, and then 
replaced on the shelf till they have 
grown sufficiently large to be potted 
off singly into small pots, when they 
should be allowed to remain a few 
days in the house till they are well 
rooted; after which they may be 
placed in the frame with the large 
plants. Heaths in pots should never 
have saucers to stand in, and they 
should be watered twice a day in 
summer, and once in winter. 

Eri^nus. — Scrophuldrinte. — Only 
two species are known, one of which 
is a beautiful little plant with purple 
flowers, which grows naturally on 
old walls, and is admirably adapted 
for rock-work, as it contyiues flower- 
ing profusely all the summer. It is 
increased by seeds, or by dividing the 
roots ; and it requires scarcely any 
soil to grow in, but the most suitable 
is peat, mixed with pounded bricks 
or lime-rubbish. 

Eriobo'trya. — jRoshcecB, — E.ja- 
p^nica, formerly called Jf^«/)i7tt»^'a- 
pdntca, the Loquat-tree of the East 
Indies, is a very handsome tree for 
planting in a conservatory for its 
noble leaves. It bears clusters of 
white flowers and yellow fruit. In 
warm situations it wilVstand in the 
open air, but it requires protection 
from severe frosts. It should be 
grown in a rich loamy soil, and is 
generally propagated by grafting on 
tiie common Hawthorn. 

Erio'phorum. — Cyperdeece. — 
Cotton Grass. — The very curious 



plants contained in this genus sre 
natives of Great Britain. The com- 
monest species, E. angtutifdUunn, u 
by far the handsomest, and the tnfti 
of long snow-white silky hairs, whiA 
envelope the seed, are so extremely 
ornamental, that the plant might be 
introduced advantageously in any 
marshy situation, or on the edge of 
a pond, &c., as all the species will 
only grow in moist places. 

Erioste^mon. — ItutdcetB. ^ R 
hvaifdlium is a very handsome Nev 
Holland shrub, which requires a 
greenhouse in this country, and pro* 
duces its large showy flowers early 
in spring. The leaves resemble those 
of iJie Box tree, and the flowers are 
white, tinged with pink. E. ntrU- 
fdlium is a very handsome species 
of this genus. A plant of it, ex- 
hibited at one of the meetings o£ 
the Horticultural Society of London, 
<< formed a dense pyramid nearly 
five feet high, profusely clothed with 
white starry blossoms to the veiy 
pot." 

Ero'dium. — OeranidcecR, — The 
Wild Geranium. — The genus Erd- 
dium differs from Ger^ium and 
Pelargdnium in the shape of its seed- 
vessel. In all the three the seed- 
pod resembles the head and beak of 
a bird ; in Ger&nium it resembles a 
crane's bill, in Pelargdnium it is a 
8tork*s bill, and in Erddium a he- 
ron's bill. Besides these, the late 
Mr. Sweet divided the Otraniacea 
into a great many genera, the names 
of which it is useless to state herei 
as they are now seldom used. The 
Erddiums are dwarf annuals, and 
perennials, with pretty flowers, only 
suitable for rock-work. The tender 
kinds are grown in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat, and the hardy 
ones in any common garden-soil; 
and they are increased by seeds, 
division of the roots, and outtings, 
— See Geba'nium. 
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Ebt'simum. — QmuAftTCR. — Hedge 
Mustard. — Most of the kinds are 
"weedy plants, generaUj biennials, 
seldom grown in Britisli gardens. 
One species, E. Perowakidnunij an 
annnal, wiUi deep orange flowers, 
introduced in 1838, has become 
popular from its beauty. E. ibSri- 
eum, Dec (Cheirdnthus armenidcuSf 
Botanical Magazine), a perennial in- 
troduced in 1808, somewhat re- 
sembles E, Ferowahihnum in ap- 
pearance, except that its flowers are 
yellow instead of orange. E. Mars- 
€kaUid.num is a biennial or some- 
times a i)erennia1, eight to twelve 
inches high, with bright orange- 
yellow flowers ; it rarely seeds, but 
may be readily propagated by cut- 
tings in August or September. These 
plants grow best in sandy peat mixed 
with a little loam; but they will 
grow almost anywhere, and they 
are quite hardy. 

Ebtthra'a. — Ckntiandceoe. — 
The Lesser Centaury. — Little pink- 
flowered plants, mostly annuals, 
suitable for rock-work. The seeds 
should be sown in autumn in the 
open border, and the plants removed 
in patches, with earth attached, to 
the rock-work in spring. 

Ertthri^na. — Leguminhsce, — 
The CJoral Tree. — Stove and green- 
house shrubs, with splendid ooral- 
oloured flowers. E. laurifdlia and 
E. Crista gdUi wiW grow in the open 
air, and they will flower magnifi- 
cently in a warm sunny border, if 
sheltered by a sonth wall, and so 
will likewise the new varieties E. 
conspicua and E, proftisa; the 
former of these is of dwarf habit, 
with magnificent flower-spikes from 
1 to 14 feet in length, with rich 
erimson blossoms upwards of 2 
inches in length. E, profmsa has 
spikes 2 to 3 feet long, each set 
with upwards of 120 dark crimson 
blossoms. All these, together with 



B. Cdffra^ may be cultivated to form 
gorgeoas plants in pots for the con- 
servatory, greenhouse, and mansion 
entrances. Gum lac, according to 
Dr. Royle, is the produce of E, 
monospirmct. The soil should be a 
sandy loam, or loam and peat ; and 
they are propagated by cuttings of 
the young wood struck in sand nuder 
a glass, but without bottom -heat. 

Erythro^nium. — Tulipdceoe. — 
See Doq's-tooth Violbt. 

EscALLO^iA. — Eacallonidtcecc. — 
Beautiful shrubs, natives of South 
America, which are nearly hardy in 
the climate of London. They grow 
best in peaty soil, or in very sandy 
loam. E, intbra is generally trained 
against a wall, but E. montevidin- 
818, which produces large clusters of 
white flowers, is grown as a bash, 
as is also E. macrhrUha^ which pro- 
duces very fine umbels of rose-car- 
mine flowers. E. pterocladon and 
organinsis are to be recommended 
as being more hardy than the pre- 
ceding. Both kinds require pro- 
tection from severe frosts. 

EsoHSOHO'LTZiA. — Papaveracecc, 
— E. ccUifdmicay and its variety, 
crdcea, or Chryseis crdcea, E. tenui- 
filia^ annual, or sometimes biennial 
plants, with showy flowers, natives 
of California, on which account, and 
from the flowers resembling in shape 
those of the Poppy, the first species 
introduced was called the Califor- 
nian Poppy. The seeds should be 
sown in the open border as soon as 
they are ripe, as, if the sowing be 
delayed till spring, the plants fre- 
quently do not flower till the second 
year. Sometimes they will live and 
flower two, or even three, years in 
succession, though this is very rarely 
the case. 

Etiolated. — Thisterm is applied 
to plants which have been blanched, 
and drawn up with weak and slender 
stems, by being kept too far from the 
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light, and not allowed a sufficient 
quantity of fresh air. 

EucALY'PTUS. — Myrtdcece. — 
Australian trees of enormous size, 
some species of which are grown in 
England as greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in loam and peat, 
and are propagated by cuttings, 
which are very difficult to strike. 

Euchari'dium. — OrutgraeecB. — 
E. eondnnum^ flowers deep red, and 
E, grandifiorumj flowers purplish- 
rose, are hardy free-flowering an- 
nuals, natives of California, nearly 
allied to the Clarkias. They should 
be grown in loam and peat. 

EuQE^NiA. — Mi/rtdeecB, — The 
Rose Apple. — Handsome shrubs, 
grown as fruit trees in the East 
Indies, which produce their splendid 
flowers freely in British stoves. They 
should be grown in a mixture of two- 
thirds sandy -loam and one -third 
peat, and are propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wood, which strike freely. 
E. Vgni is the hardiest of the genus, 
and which will grow against a south 
wall ; it forms a handsome pot 
plant, ornamental when in fruit, 
which is of an agreeable sweet aro- 
matic flavour. 

Euo'nymus. — CelastrineiOi. — The 
Spindle Tree. — The common British 
species is well known for its curious 
and vefy ornamental fruit ; but the 
American kind, E, IcUifolius, is 
much handsomer, both in fruit and 
foliage. It is a very valuable shrub 
for a small garden; as it will continue 
to thrive* and to produce abundance 
of flowers and fruit every year, for 
many years in succession, without 
inci easing much in size, or requiring 
to be cut in. It is also ornamental 
in early spring, from the peculiar 
form of its buds and the richness of 
its dark red bracteas. All the kinds 
will grow in any common garden-soil, 
and they are increased by seeds or 
cuttings. 



Eupho'bbia. — Evjphorinlieea, — 
Some of the kinds are British weed% 
such as the Spurge Caper ; but otibet 
kinds are thorny shrubs, requiiiig 
the heat of a stove in Britaini aad 
producing flowers of a most brilliaal 
scarlet. The most beautiful kind ii 
E. fitlgena Karwinski, E. Jaequi- 
nkeftora Hort, which was introdueed 
in 1836, by Mr. Ranch. The best 
plants are raised from seed; but cot* 
tings may be struck by plunging thai 
into the l^ark bed, and not ooveriag 
them with a glass. The flowering 
plants should be grown in loam mixed 
with lime rubbbh, or pounded Iffiok. 

EuFOMATiA. — Anoniteea. — A 
very remarkable Australiaii low 
shrub with yellow flowers. This 
plant is a very interesting one to a 
botanist, on account of the curious 
construction of its flowers, wbidi 
were produced in this country in the 
Botanic gardens, Regent's Park, in 
March, 1856. 

Euta'xia. — Legundnhsas, — ^Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with yellow and 
orange pea-flowers, which in England 
require a greenhouse. They should 
be grown in light peaty soil, and 
receive the general treatment of 
Australian shrubs. There are only 
two species. 

EuVoCA. — BoraginecB, — Haidy 
annuals and perennials, which re- 
quire the usual treatment of similar 
plants. (See Annuals and Pbbm- 
NiALS.) They will grow in any 
common garden-soil, and the an- 
nuals should be sown in March or 
April, as, though they are natives 
of California, they are not ixgured 
by heat. 

EvENma Primrose. — See (Eno- 
tbe'ba. 

Evergreens. — No garden should 
be without its due proportion of 
evergreens ; and these plants are 
still more essential in small gardens 
than in large ones. Their advan- 
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gea are^ that they afford a screen 
aecare privacy in winter as well 
, gammer ; that they preserve an 
ypeanooe of yerdnre at all sea- 
oft; and that they do not dis- 
pire the walks by falling leaTes, 
hich, 'where there is no regular 
ffdener, render it very di£Scult to 
3ep a place neat. They are also 
aj luef al in affording a rich back- 
Ymnd to those ornamental trees and 
tmbs which produce their flowers 
sfore their leaves; such as the 
»uble-bio8somed Peach, the'Almond, 
16 snowy M^spilus, and Magnolia 
•nspicua. It is the want of ever- 
«ens that gives the gardens in 
16 neighbourhood of Paris, and 
est of the other continental cities, 
tch an air of meagerness and 
>Yerty. But it cannot there be 
imedied, as few evergreens will 
•ist the cold of their winters, 
his may appear strange to those 
ho have experienced the heat of 
M continental summers ; but the 
ct is, that their winters are as 
inch colder than ours as their sum- 
ers are warmer, and thus the 
rerage heat of the year is nearly the 
ime. Altei-nate seasons of great 
sat and cold are favourable to deci- 
ions plants, as the heat ripens their 
ood, and the cold gives them a 
lason of complete repose when they 
ive lost their leaves ; but a moist 
iinperate climate like that of Bri- 
an, is more suitable to evergreens, 
bich continue in a growing state 
iarly all the year. 
In street gardens, besides the 
rergreen trees and shrubs, it is 
Ivlsable to select a few evergreen 
srbaceous plants, such as Finks 
id Carnations, Wallflowers, &c., 
» give an agreeable effect to the 
mU during winter, when they are 
3void of flowers. 

EvBBQRERN Thorn. — The Pyra- 
intha. — See Obatjs'gus. 



EvEBLASTiNQ. — See Qnafha^- 
LiUM and Helichbt^sum. 
EvicBLASTiNa Pea. — See Li^'TH y- 

&US. 

E'xoGENS. — Dicotyledonous 
plants. The exogenous plants have 
received their name because the new 
wood of their trees and shrubs is 
deposited on the outside of the old 
wood, one layer being deposited 
every year. Thus the age of a tree 
may be counted by the number of 
its layers, shown by its wood when 
the trunk is cut down. The soil in 
which the tree was grown, and 
even the weather in the different 
years, may be guessed in the same 
manner ; as the layers of trees grown 
in rich valleys are much thicker than 
those of trees grown in poor soils on 
mountains; and the layers deposited 
in damp cold summers are thicker 
than those of dry waim seasons. 
When trees have grown in a wood, 
with one side of the trunk fully 
exposed to the sun, and the other 
shaded by the other trees, a differ- 
ence is very perceptible in the layers. 
These are always thickest on the side 
which has the greatest amount of 
healthy foliage. Exogenous trees 
have medullary rays in their wood^ 
and leaves with reticulated veins. 
All the forest-trees of Britain, and 
other temperate climates, belong to 
this class. 



^ hrichta is a very beautiful plant, 
a native of Chili, whence it was 
introduced in 1839 ; and, as Dr. 
Lindley observes in the Botanical 
Regiatevy ** it forms a small bright 
green shrub,, with the habit of a 
Tamarisk, or rather of a Thiija, and 
when in flower is loade- with snow- 
white blossoms resembling those of 
some Heath." It is very nearly 
hai'dy, and will live and flower 
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abandantly in the open air, on a 
south wall, near London. 

Fan Palm. — See Dwarf Fan 
Palm. 

Farfc^gium Gra'ndb. — Aste- 
rftcc<». — Introduced from China by 
Mr. Fortune. A remarkable foliaged 
plant. The radical leaves are large 
cordiform, of a brilliant greeu, with 
large bright spots and blotches of 
bright yellow. Hardy, but may be 
employed for the greenhouse with 
good effect. 

Feather Grass. — Sitpa penndta. 
— A beautiful kind of grass, well 
worth growing to form tufts in flower 
borders, from its feathery lightness 
and graceful habit of growth. It 
should be grown in light rich soil ; 
and it is propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots. 

Fb'dia. — Valeridnece. — Horns. 
— F. eomttcdpicBf formerly con- 
isidered to belong to the genus Vale- 
ridnay has red flowers and curious 
seed-pods, shaped like the figures 
we see of the Cornueopia, or Horn of 
Plenty, It is an annual, and the 
seeds only require sowing in the open 
border. 

Fences for flower gardens and 
shrubberies, are either such as are 
intended to be inYisibie, or, more 
properly, not acknowledged, — such 
as barriers of wire, or light iron 
rods, and sunk fences ; or such as 
are intended to be acknowledged, 
and to form part of the landscape, 
•— fluch as architectural parapets 
and hedges. Wire fences are com- 
monly formed of light iron posts or 
stakes, through holes in which are 
stretched stout wires or slender 
iron rods. In forming wire fences 
of stakes and iron wires, there is no 
difficulty when the line of direction 
is perfectly straight, or consists of a 
number of straight lines joined to- 
gether; but when the direction is 
curvilinear, some attention is requi- 



site to fix the posts in such a maa- 
ner as to permit the wires which 
pass through holes in them to be 
drawn quite tight. Iron orwirehv* 
dies, are too well known to reqdn 
description. When either huidlM 
or fences, composed of posts and 
rods of wire, are intended to keep 
out hares and rabbits, the lower 
parts of them, to the height of about 
two feet, require finer wires to le 
fixed to them, in an upright dirae- 
tion, at about three inches apart 

Architectural fences are used in 
small gardens, close to the house ; 
and they should generally be lov 
walls, of open work, in the style of 
the architecture of the building; 
and these walls may have piers s( 
regular distances, terminating in 
vases, or other architectural orna- 
ments, provided these are in bar* 
mony with the house. These walls, 
and indeed all other architectural 
fences, should be varied with shrub- 
by plants planted against them, so 
as to harmonise them with the plants 
in the beds and borders within. 

Hedges may either be of ever- 
greens, neatly cut, so as to form 
living walls with standard plants 
at regular distances to imitate ar- 
chitectural piers ; or they may be 
formed of a mixture of different 
kinds of flowering shrubs with ever- 
green standard low trees at regular 
distances. No plant makes a finer 
flower-garden hedge than the box, 
the standards in which may be 
formed of Cypresses, Junipers, or 
Arbor Vites. On a larger scale the 
Holly makes an excellent hedge, 
and the standards may be of tiie 
variegated kinds of holly. For a 
mixed hedge of evergi-eens and de- 
ciduous flowering shrubs, the Lau- 
rustinus, the Sweet- Briar, the Pyra- 
cintha, and the Cyddnia japdnioa, 
with similar shrubs, may be used, 
with the lower kinds of American 
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hdTU lCrata''gut), or the Cbirieu tba tiill growing Balrian, P«tBiii», 
nb (P^nt* ipecKtbUu), u Blaud- Sweet-Pern, md Pelargooiiinia. A 
•da. A TB17 eioelleLt flower-ganlea very prrttj fence uf this kind mo; 
ldg« Iii«y bo formed by training be formed by training the com. 
« Itj, or any olimbing pUnt, otot mon Mignonette over a wire trellia ; 
dit^t wire fonoe or trellia (Jtj,. U) j u it u well known that the Migno- 
oette, if wwn in aatninn and kept 
daring tbe wint«r in ■ greenhoDae, 
may be (rained the fblloving aeason 
to the height of three or fonr feet. 
HoneyBQcklea aln make delightful 

Fennel Floheb. — Sea Kise'lii. 
Fbbns ate Tery oraanientBl in 
ihnibberiei, from their laige and 
handsome leaTes, and the curiona 
manner in which these unroll when 
the plants first appear in Bpriug, 
The most eurione are the heart- 
ibaped Heiioan Feme, (See Ali,osi;' 
KQS and NoRTB (Eta). Some of 
tbe other exotic feins are yer; hand- 
■ome, and hothonses haTe, in many 
d iti imiformit; may be broken, cases, been set entirely apart for 
it is Tet7 long, by Btandards, at them. One of the most interesting 
;iilsr distances, either of Ivy of these is at (he seatof W. Bomr, 
lined on iron poBta with nmbrelia Bsq., at Henfield, Sussex ; die 
pi^ or of any kind of low decida- interior of which i* fotmed into 
8 or evergreen trees. The raiie- caies of freestone, in the crevicea 
tedapBcieaoflTy, theAmpel6paia, between which the Fema grow. 
d a Dumber of other elimbing Ferns diepoeed in this manner wonld 
nibs, ligneons or herbaceous, also form a very elegant ornament for 
>ke beantiful hedges for shelter or a grotto. Eiotie Feme are also tbe 
MtBtioa in fiower-gardens. The best plant* for growing in the air- 
'bor Title and commou Laurel tight glass plant-cases, now beeom- 
iematjng with the rariegated ing so hshionsble in Urge drawing- 
liety, the narrov-lesTed variety, rooms. See Plikt-Cabis. But the 
d ^ Portugal Lsnrel, also make cnldTation of Ferns is a growing 
oellent flower-garden fences ; as fancy, and one which ii being 
the erergreen and variegated encontaged by the interest which 
idi of Privet, the variegated ladies take in this tribe of plants nn 
lUy, and the AAcnba. In short, accoimt of its elegant and graceful 
are is scarcely any ornamental foliage, which is now very fre- 
mb that will not form a very quently iutrodnoed into noaegsys ; 
itsible fence for a fionei-garden, and it occupies an important place 
len carefully trained ; and wire in the assemblages of vegetable pro- 
loes, in the summer season, may ductioos for table ornaments, and 
oovGied with creeping or climb- other decorative purposes. This 
I Mmnals : snch as the Naatur- bdng the case, some remarks on 
un, the OouTolvulos, Ac, or even Ferneries suitable for the growth of 
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hardy Ferns will doubtless be ac- 
ceptable, especially as many very 
elegant species and varieties of them 
can be grown in a limited space, 
with a little care, and at small ex- 
pense. As an example, we can- 
not do better than give some descrip- 
tion of the Fernery at the Mus6am 
d^Histoire Naturelle at Paris, con- 
structed according to the ideas of 
Professor Decaisne. It is situated 
in an experimental square, with an 
Arbor VitsB hedge, 10 feet high on 
the east and west sides ; on the 
south there is an avenue of Chest- 
nuts ; its length is SO feet, its 
width about 6 feet, its greatest 
height 4 feet ; it runs north and 
south, and its sides present two 
slopes, one to the east, the other to 
the west. Its base is composed of 
an irregular mass of clinkers, such 
as may be obtained from tbe clear- 
ing out of furnaces, and this is 
covered with old peat soil thrown 
aside in repotting plants, and in 
this is placed pieces of freestone 
rock as irregularly as possible, with 
a view to effect and also to admit of 
the planting of the Ferns. A row 
of larger pieces of rock is placed all 
round the base, so as to prevent the 
sides from slipping. The Ferns are 
planted in the intervals between the 
stones, and in their crevices, the 
larger sorts being planted towards 
the top, and the smallest at the base. 
When planted, the soil was covered 
with a layer of moss in order to keep 
it moist. The creeping rooted sorts 
soon run into the moss, which serves 
to protect them, and also affords them 
nourishment. When much decayed 
a fresh layer is placed over the old 
without removing the latter. In 
dry weather, in summer, frequent 
watering is necessary. There is no 
danger from overwatering, the drain- 
age, from the nature of the mate- 
rials employed, being very good. In 



autumn, when the fronds changi 
colour, and become dry, they shoiM 
not be removed, b'ut lefb all the 
winter, and cleared away in tk 
spring, when the new fronds b^ 
to push. 

During the summer, the same 
treatment will apply to the difforenk 
species almost indiscriminately ; and 
likewise during the winter if it is 
mild ; but if after very wet weather 
severe frost should supervene, it will 
be advisable to give some protection by 
straw mats, or better, by a boarded 
covering, placed about eight inehea 
above the Ferns. On tbis Femeiy 
the following species have suooeded 
as well as could be desired : — 

British Ferns. Adidnhtn 

Cdpillis' Veneris (Common Maiden- 
hair). 

Allosdrus crispus (Mountain- 
Parsley Fern). 

Aspidium Thelypteris. 

Asplenium Adidntum ni^fnm 
(Black Maidenhair Spleenwort), A. 
ffalleri, Do.var. fontanum, A, UjM' 
ceoldtwfiy A. marinum {SeASipleem- 
vort)f A. Trichdmanes (Black-ribbed 
Maidenhair Spleenwort), Do. var. 
anstatumt A, viride (Green Spleen- 
wort), A. BiUa-muraria (Rue-leaved 
Spleenwort), A. germdnicum (Alter 
nate Spleenwort), A . septenirionale 
(Forked Spleenwort). 

Athprium Filve-fdemma (Lady 
Fern), Do. vars. rhceticum, depmt- 
perdttiMf crispumf multtfidumt 
pUmilumf FrizillicB. 

Botr^ckium Lunaria (Moonwort). 

CheildrUhus oddra. 

Cystdpteris frdgilis (Brittle Blad- 
der Fern), Do. var. Dichieana^ C.(k- 
tiisa, C. dentdtaf C. tenuis, C. rigiOf 
0. alptna (Alpine Bladder Pern), C, 
bulblfera* 

Citerach officindrum (Spleenwort). 

Dicksdnia adiantioldea, 

Lastr^a eristcUa (Crested Buckler 
Fern), L. apintUdsaf L, dUatatOf 
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Do. TBTS. taneeeUfilia, nancb, dvmt' 
tomm, eoUina; L, OreSpteris, L, 
FUix-maa (Male Pern), Do. Tan. 
pumUa, eristdtctf polydddyla^ L. 
rigida. 

Iiomaria sp^eant (Hard Fern), Do. 
Tar. eristatum. 

OphtoglSssum vtdg^tvm (Common 
Adder's Tongue). 

(hmiinda regalia (Eoyal or Flow- 
ering Fern). 

Polypddium calcdreum (Lime- 
Btone Polypody), P. Phegdpteris 
(Beech Fern), P. Dryopteria (Oak 
Fern), P. vulgdtre (Common Poly- 
pody), Do. vars. aerrdtunif auritumy 
acutunif btfiduTo, 

Polystichium ctcule&tum, P, an- 
guldre. Do. vars. subtripinndUmrif 
tripinndtwny eristdtunif prolife- 
rwn, P, lAmcklliSf P. acrodtichdi' 
dea. 

PUris iiquiCina (Common Brake 
or Braken). 

Scolopindrium vulgdre (Common 
Hart's Tongne),Do.yars. multifidum, 
liicerhtuniy crtspum, palmdtuniy glo- 
merdtiwi, ram^aum, ramoatim md- 
jusy crSno-lohdtwn, marginatum^ 
HmpleXf Jimbridtum, alcicbme. 

Hardt Exotic Fbrks. — Pteria 
eriiica, P. aerrvUitaf Adidntum pe- 
datum, Cheiidnthua oddray Doddia 
virginieat Lomaria (dpina^ L. chil- 
iAais, OnocUa aenMbilia (Sensitive 
Fern), Onpchium capinse^ Pycndp- 
ieria Siebbldiif Woodwdrdia angua- 
tifdlia. 

Febra^ria. — Irldece. — Cape 
tnberons-rooted plants with very 
cnrions flowers, and requiring the 
usual culture of similar plants. — 
See Cape Bulbs. 

Feverfew. — See Ptrb^thrum. 

Fica'ria. — RomuneuldeecB. -The 
lesser Celandine, or Pilewort. — A 
British perennial, with bright yellow 
flowers, differing from those of the 
common Crowfoot in their petals 
being jyointed. It likes a moist 



shady situation, and will thrive 
under the drip of trees. 

Fi^cus Ela'stioa. — The India 
Rubber tree.— A kind of Fig-tree, 
which yields the Bast India Caout- 
chouo ; that used principally in 
making the watei7)roof clothing is, 
however, from Brazil, and is pro- 
duced by Siphdna CahuehUy one of 
the Eaphorbidcese. In both cases 
the trunk of the tree is wounded, 
and there flows from the wound a 
thick milky juice, which when hard- 
ened by exposure to the air, becomes 
the India rubber. F. eldaiica is a 
favourite stove- shrub in England, 
from its large size and curious lea- 
thery leaves ; but it very seldom 
produces either flowers or fruit ; and, 
when it does, they have no beauty. 
The plants should be grown in sandy 
loam, and they strike readily from 
cuttings. 

Fig Marioold. — See Mesbxbbt- 
a'nthemum. 

FiQwo'RT.^Scrophttldria vemd- 
Ha. — A British plant with yellow 
flowers, growing in moist places. 

Fi'lices. — One of the natural 
orders which includes all the diffe- 
rent genera of Ferns. 

Fitness in a garden, as in every 
thing else, is of the greatest import- 
ance in producing a good effect. By 
this term is meant the adaptation of 
plants t^ the situations fitting for 
them: for example, tall straggling 
growing plants, which have a very fine 
effect in a shrubbery when backed by 
evergreen shrubs taller than them- 
selves, would entirely destroy the 
beauty of a small garden, laid out in 
regular beds. In the like manner, 
small plants, however beautiful they 
may be, are lost among others more 
robust growing. To avoid these in- 
congruities, the best plan is first to 
ascertain, if possible, the habit of 
growth and general appearance of 
every plant before introducing it 
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into a flower-garden ; and then care- 
fully to consider the situation in 
which it is likely to look best. A 
little care and attention in this re- 
spect, with common plants, will 
have more effect in producing a 
beautiful flower-garden, than lajrge 
sums laid out in the purchase of 
showy plants without it. 

Fitz-Roy'a. — ConifercR. — F. 
patag&nica is a noble hardy ever- 
green tree, with gracefully drooping 
foliage, introduced from Patagonia 
in 1 850. When the plant is young 
the leaves have a glaucous hue ; but 
when old they become of a deep 
green, and take somewhat of a tri- 
angular form. 

Flag-Flower, or Fleur-de-Luce. 
— English names for the Tris. 

Flax. —See Linu^m. 

Florists* Flowers are those 
which it has been found may be 
grown to an extraordinary size and 
degree of perfection by taking great 
pains with their culture. The Dutch 
were the first who practised this art 
with their Hyacinths and Tulips; 
but their example has been followed 
by the floiists of other countries, 
who, as they cultivate their flowers 
in the hope of winning prizes with 
them at flower-shows, may be said 
to use them as instruments for 
gambling. All the varieties of flo- 
rists* flowera are named, and every 
year many new kinds are raised, 
which are eagerly sought for, and 
sell for enormous prices. It is thus 
desirable that all florists' flowers 
should either hybridise freely or vary 
very much from seed. The princi- 
pal florists' flowers are the Hyacinth 
and Tulip, the Dahlia, the Auricula, 
the Polyanthus, the Carnation, and 
the Pink ; but to these may be 
added the Banunculus and the Ane- 
mone, and, of late years, the Gera- 
nium or Pelargoniums, the Hearts- 
eases, Calceolarias, Chrysanthe- 



mums, Fuchsias. Verbenas, Phloxefl) 
Cinerarias, &c. Of all the kinds, the 
Dahlia is undoubtedly that respect- 
ing which there is most gambling 
and most rivalry. It may be ob- 
served, that the rules by which flo- 
rists decide as to the merits of their 
respective flowers do not depend on 
any particular beauty of colour, and 
sometimes not even on form ; but on 
certain arbitrary criteria which they 
have settled among themselves ; as, 
for example, no Auricula or Poly- 
anthus is admired that is what is 
called pin-eyed, that is, if the style 
projects beyond the stamens ; and a 
perfect Dahlia should not show any 
green in the centre. Thus, as it 
requires to be a florist to know the 
full merits of florists' flowers, they 
are of comparatively little interest 
to amateurs. 

Flo's Ado^nis. — See Ado^nis. 

Flower Fence. — See CissAL- 
pi'nia. 

Flower-Baskets. — Tbese may 
be constructed in many different 
ways ; some being intended to appear 
as if set on the ground, and others to 




FIG. 15 — WIRE FLOWKR-BASKBT. 

be raised on pedestals. The former 
are generally constructed with curved 
pieces of iron furnished with sharp 
spikes for entering the ground, like 
the prongs of a fork ; and these are 
placed so as to form a circle, with 
wires for climbing plants extended 
across it, like the handles of a basket. 
{See fig. 15.) The plants must be 
trained up a wireframe in the centre, 
and thence brought down the wires 



arT«d piMes a! iron formini; 
l«r of the basket. The basket 
eiled np witli floirereor not, 
are. Other receptacles for 
may be wicker boskets, with 
ntices rtuSed with mou ; or 




adopta the baikets figi. 13 uid 17, 
foi' BDspending from Uie roof of his 
greenhoiiBe. The b&aketi are made 
of wire, with pota of eartbeowsre 
or chink ioside. These bukets oi 
aJike saitable for Um Creepen, C^ 




in which grapes have been 
■T ; but when these laet are 
c an; other kind of vessel 
1 Tei7 deep in proportion to 
111, the lower part Bbould be 
th brick bals,. pieces offree- 
nd other »milar materials, 
n about a foot or six inches 
top. In all oases where 
are grown in baskets and 
hej ebould stand on a lawn, 
i most Inxariant - growing 
honld be chosen, to hang 
e sides of the Tcssel. Cap- 
iDgles, whose taste in onia- 
gardening is well known, 



reus. Moneywort, and ath«r oom 
plants which prodoce their flowers 
on hanging stems, as for Epiphytes 
and orchideous plants. When the 
baskets are used for Epiphytes, the 
wire sboold generally be filled with 
moss, instead of hanng > pot placed 

Flowkb - Gaudesb embnce a 
sabjeet on which a Tolnme might 
be written without eihausUng it ; 
but the present article will be Con- 
fined to a few general ohBerratJODS, 
applicable in every ease ; and to a 
short notice of the different kinds 
of flower-gardens which have been, 
or are, in most general nse. 

All flower-gardens, to have a good 
effect, ought to be symmetrieal ; that 
is, they ought to have a centre, which 
shall appear decided and cbviou 
Sret sight, and sidee ; and all thft 
figurea or compartments into which 
the garden U laid out ought to be in 
Bome way or other so eonneeted with 
the centre as not to be separable 
from it, without iqjnring the general 
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effect of the garden. All the beds 
and borders ought to ha^e one gene- 
ral character of form and outline ; 
that is, either curved, straight, or 
composite lines ought to prevail. 
The size of the beds ought also 
never to differ to such an extent as 
to give the idea of large beds and 
small ones being mixed together ; 
and the surface of the garden ought 
to be of the same character through- 
out; that IB, it ought not to be 
curvilinear on one side of the centre, 
and flat or angular on the other. 
In planting flower-gardens the same 
attention to unity ought to be kept 
in view. One side ought not to be 
planted with tall-growing plants, 
and the other with plants of low 
growth ; nor one part with ever- 
greens, whether ligneous or herba- 
ceous, and the other part with 
annuals or bulbs. Flower-gardens 
which are intended to be ornamental 
all the year ought to have a large 
proportion of evergreen herbaceous 
plants distributed regularly all over 
them ; such as Pinks, Sweet-wil- 
liams, Thrift, Saxifrages, intermixed 
with some very low evergreen shrubs, 
such as Heaths, Whortleberries, 
Thyme, Gaulth^riaprocHmbens, and 
a variety of similar plants. Flower- 
gardens which are intended to be 
chiefly ornamental in spring, ought 
to be rich in bulbs and early -flower- 
ing shrubs ; such as the Mezereon, 
Oyddnia, or Pjrus japdnica^ Rho' 
doiUndron dauricum cUrovtrenSf 
Erica herbdcea, &c. Those that 
are intended to be chiefly orna- 
mental in summer, should be rich 
in annuals ; and those that are to 
be in perfection in autumn, in Dah- 
lias. Flower-gardens on a large 
scale never look so well as when 
the spaces between the beds are of 
turf; but those on a small scale 
may have the spaces between the 
beds of gravel, and the beds edged 



with box. It may be thought bj 
some that a flowering plant would 
look better than box for the edgings 
to the beds ; but no effect is ever 
produced without contrast : and m 
the box is always green, and seldom 
flowers, it forms a striking contrast 
to beds of flowers in which the 
leaves are nearly hidden by the 
blossoms. Gravel walks with stone 
edgings do not form a good contrast) 
as the colours of the gravel and the 
stone are too near that of the dry 
soil of the beds. 

All the different kinds of flower- 
gardens may be reduced to the 
following : — 

The French garden, or parterre^ is 
formed of arabesques, or scroll-work, 
or, as the French call it, embroidery 
of box, with plain spaces of turf or 
gravel, the turf prevailing. The box 
is kept low, and there are but very 
few parts of the arabesque flgures 
in which flowers or shrubs can be 
introduced. Those plants that are 
used, are kept in regular shape by 
cutting or clipping, and little regard 
is had to flowers; the beauty of 
these gardens consisting in the figures 
of the arabesques being kept dear 
and distinct, and in the pleasing 
effect produced on the eye by masses 
of turf, in a country where verdure 
is rare in the summer season. These 
embroidered or arabesque gardens 
originated in Italy and France, and 
they are better adapted for warm 
climates than for England : they 
are, indeed, chiefly calculated for 
being seen from the windows of the 
house, and not for being walked isi 
like English flower-gardens. 

The ancient English fiower-gardtn 
is formed of beds, connected together 
so as to form a regular or symme- 
trical figure ; the beds being edged 
with box, or sometimes with flower- 
ing plants, and planted with herba- 
ceous flowers, Roses, and one or two 
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other kindf of low flowering shmbe. 
The floweri in the bedi are generaUy 
mixed in Buch a manner that some 
may ahow blooom eyery month 
daring lammer, and that aome may 
retain their leaves daring winter. 
This kind of garden should be sur- 
rounded by a border of eyergreen 
and decidnons shmba, backed by low 
trees; and in the centre there should 
be a sun-dial, a yase, a statue, or a 
basin and fountain. 

The modem EnglUhfiowtr'garden 
has the groundwork of turf, on which 
a system of beds is formed in such a 
manner as to constitute a symme- 
trical figure ; or, if on a very large 
scale, groups of figures. The French 
flower-garden and the ancient Eng- 
lish garden were chiefly calculated 
for being seen from an eleyated 
situation, so as to show the whole at 
once ; butthe modem English flower- 
garden is calculated to be walked 
tiirough, and seen by degrees. The 
beds are generally of roundish or 
curyilinear figures, and they should 
neyer be of figures with numerous 
narrow angles, or projecting points ; 
because such parts can neyer be 
properly coyered with plants, and 
therefore haye always a bad effect. 
These beds are sometimes planted 
with a mixture of flowers alone, and 
sometimes with flowers and shrubs ; 
but they are more generally planted, 
each bed, with one kind of flower or 
one kind of shrub, so as to produce 
masses of colour, or of shades of 
colour, which will harmonise with 
the masses in the other beds. The 
spaces between the beds should not 
be less than two feet, for the con- 
yenience of walking and mowing; 
and the surface of the beds should 
neyer be much higher than that of 
the turf, because, if it is, the beds 
will look like blotches on a lawn. 
Besides, the plants in the highest 
part of the bed (which should be in 



the centre) being drier than those on 
the sides, they will grow with less 
yigour in dry seasons, and with too 
much yigour in moist seasons, if 
they are too much eleyated ; so that 
the plants in the garden will neyer 
produce a uniform surface through- 
out. Some beds in flower-gardens 
of this description are entirely filled 
with Roses which are often pegged 
down and kept low ; and other beds 
are filled with low evergreen shrubs, 
or with deciduous shrubs which have 
conspicuous fiowers, such as Khodo- 
den^ODS, Azaleas, &c. For every 
garden of this kind there is, or 
ought to be, a basin of water, as 
well for effect as for watering the 
plants ; and if the garden be on a 
large scale, there may be statues, 
vases, open and covered s<*ats, rustic 
baskets, containing plants, rock- 
work, and a variety of other objects ; 
but these require to be introduced 
with great caution, and afford an 
excellent opportunity for a lady to 
exercise her taste in their arrange- 
ment. In fact, these ornaments, if 
not well managed, destroy the sim- 
plicity and elegance of the garden, 
and do more harm than good. When 
fiower-gardens are close to the house 
and are intended to be very highly 
kept, the beds are often suriounded 
with a low frame work of wire or 
trellis-work, so as to give them the 
effect of baskets of flowers ; and this 
has sometimes a very good effect. 
Very often handles of wire- work are 
appended to these baskets, over 
which are trained beautiful climb- 
ing plants, such as the Maurandyas 
and Lophospermums, which flower 
abundantly during the whole sum- 
mer. 

The architectural flower-garden^ 
or Italian garden, always adjoins the 
house, and is bordered and sepai'ated 
from the rest of the pleasure grounds 
by an architectural parapet or wall. 
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— See Fences. It consists of beds 
Bjmmetrically arranged, with gravel 
or pavement between ; and the beds 
are bordered or edged with stone. 
In other respects, these gardens are 
treated like the old English flower- 
garden. 

Terrace gardens are merely archi- 
tectural-gardens, formed on plat- 
forms adjoining the house, on one 
or more levels, each level being sup- 
ported by a terrace-wall ; but as 
they are chiefly adapted for man- 
sions and places of considerable ex- 
tent, where of course a regular 
gardener must be kept, it does not 
appear necessary to enlarge on them 
here. 

Flowering Fern. — Osmiinda 
regalia. — (Royal or Powering Fern.) 
— A native of Britain, and one of the 
largest and handsomest of the Bri- 
tish Ferns. 

Flowering Raspberry. — Riibua 
odordtiis. — A kind of ornamental 
Bramble, well-deserving of cultiva- 
tion in flower-gardens. 

Flowering Rush. — £utomu8 
wnbelldttis. — A British aquatic 
plant, producing pink flowers. 
When cultivated, the seeds should 
be sown in loamy soil at the bot- 
tom of the aquarium or pond 
where it is to grow, or in a pot 
plunged to a considerable depth ; or 
it may be increased by dividing the 
root. 

Flower-Pots are commonly of 
a red porous kind of earthenware, 
which is much better for the plants 
than the more ornamental kinds 
sold in the china-shops ; which, 
from being glazedl, and consequently 
not porous, are apt to retain the 
moisture so as to be ii^jurious to the 
roots of the plants. When china 
flower-pots are used, they should 
have the bottoms pierced with 
several holes instead of one; and 
they should be particularly well 



drained, by being filled to at least 
a quarter of their depth with pieces 
of broken tiles. Glazed pots are 
most suitable for plants kept in 
balconies, where they are much 
exposed to the air, as they do not 
admit of transpiration from the 
sides, and consequently the eartli 
contained in them does not so soon 
become dry. There are ten sizes of 
pots commonly in use in British 
gardens, varying from two inches in 
diameter to a foot and a half, which 
are distinguished as sixties, forty- 
eights, thirty-twos, &c., diminish- 
ing twelve every time, from sixties 
up to the largest size, which are 
called twos ; the same quantity of 
clay, called a cast, being used for 
the two large pots as for the sixty 
small ones. Besides these there are 
thumb-pots, about an inch in dia- 
meter and two inches deep, of 
which there are eighty to a cast ; 
square stone pots for raising seeds, 
or striking cuttings, and which are 
seldom used but by nurserymen; 
and deep narrow pots for bulbous- 
rooted plants. Many other shapes 
have been invented to suit parti- 
cular purposes, but the above are 
the only kinds in constant and re- 
gular use. 

Flower-stands are generally 
constructed of wire, painted||green ; 
and they are so contrived as to hold 
a number of flower pots. They are 
of various shapes ; some being only 
large enough to hold two or three 
flower-pots, and others, as Jig. 18, 
consisting of several tiers, and hold- 
ing almost as many plants as a small 
greenhouse. They vary very much^in 
form, and may be designed to suit the 
taste. Though elegant objects in a 
garden or under a verandah, they 
are not well adapted for keeping 
plants in a healthy state ; as, from 
the pots in them being exposed to the 
sun and air on all sides, the roots 
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are liable to becomf mthcred bj tha 
■lt«nlion« in temperatan. It u 
thei«fbre genenllyKdviBableto keep 
■Jl tiie pUnti on floirtr Btund* in 
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donbla pota, or to fill the 
between the pota in the >1aiii1 with 
inom. OeDBrallf ipeaking, Che oh- 
■errnWona aireodj giren respeoting 
planta in haleoDiea appl; to pUnta 
kept on flover-etaDdl. 

Flt Honsybdcklb.— Tho up- 
right HhTDhhy epedes of HoDejr- 
mokle, Mcii u Lontcera xgliileum, 
the common FI7 Hoaejenckle, wid 
I. iatirica, the Tartatuui Honef- 
•nckle. — See Lohi'cira. 

FtT Oaoaia.— See O'phrtb. 

FoBTUH^'i. — Jagian daoea^~ P. 
eAfn^tuiiisamoetremu'kiibleahrnh, 
nearlj allied to the Walnut-tree, with 
a eone like that of Fir, which the 
Chinese OBO to dye blacb. ThegeonB 
it named after Hr. Fortune, who 
intradnc«d the plant &om China in 
18*9. 

FoBPi'octA.— See Btawio. . 

FoBOST-KE-NOT, — MyoMi pa- 
lUttrii. — A British plant worth cot- 
tiTatiog for its hi oe flowers, aawell 
aiforiUname. It ia a niarsh pUot, 
and should be grown nenr'wator. 
M. tyh'itiea has dmaller flowerg, 
and of a paler blae. The other 
plants beloDging to 
Myotbta are known b; the popular 



Knglish namei of Scorpion-grass and 
MouM-ear. 

FoRKiNQ, — A Toode of stirring 
the ground bo as to admit air and 
moistnre to the roots of plants, with- 
out distorbing or iojoring them, 
which would be nnaToidahle if tl 
gronnd were dug. 

Fobbt'thi*.— Ofcdcsd.— i'. vir 
dUnma forms acoinpact deep-green 
bush, with balsamic leaves, which, 
though smooth, are of a rich deep- 
green, without the Blifhleet lustre. 
The flowers are of a bright jetlow, 
andare produced in great abundance 
all over the tree. The plant il 
native of China, whence it was : 
traduced in ]S47i and is a valuable 
acquisition to oar earl; flijwerini' 
hardy ahrnbi. It grows about 
eight or ten feet high in the north 
of China, and sheds its leaves ii 

FOTB ERQi 'lL A. — BaJnameliieiK. 
—American dwarf shrubs, with large 
handsome leaies, and white fragrant 
flowera. The plants should b« 
grown in a moiet peaty soil, and 
the; are injured by very ssTcrs 
frosts. The flowers appear before 

FonNTirKB are of two kinda; 
jets, which rise np in a single tube 
of water to a great height, and then 
fall in mist or vapour; and droop- 
ing fountains which are forced np 
through a pipe, terminated by a 
kind of rose pierced with holes, 
called ao adjutage, which makes 
the water assume some particular 
shape in daceoduig. Theprinciple 
on which {buniaios are constmcled 
is, that if a large quantity of w 
be contaiued in a ciatein, or a 
reservoir, in any elevated sitoation, 
and pipes bo contrived from it to 
carry the water down to the ground, 
and alongits snrfaoe, the water 
always attempt to rise to its 
I level the moment it can find a 1 
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When the orifice is large, this incli- 
nation is only shown in a kind of 
babbling upwards, as the ascent of 
the water is prevented by the weight 
of the atmosphere above it ; but 
where the orifice is small, the column 
of water will force its way through 
the air very nearly to the height of 
the large body of water from which it 
descended. The height to which a 
jet of water will ascend, therefore, 
depends on the height which the 
cistern that is to supply it is above the 
ground from which it is to ascend ; 
and on the size of the orifice through 
which it is to issue. Something 
must however, be allowed for the 
resistance which even a slender 
column of water meets with from 
the air ; and something is also lost 
by the friction of the water on the 
pipes it passes through, if the place 
from which the fountain is to play 
should be far from the supplying 
cistern. The time which the foun- 
tain will play depends on the quan- 
tity of water which the cistern 
contains; and the evenness and 
proportion of the ascending column 
of water on the diameter of the 
conducting pipe, which should be 
five times the diameter of the orifice. 
To explain this, we will suppose a 
cistern erected on a summer-house 
twenty feet high, and that a foun- 
tain is wished to play about a 
hundred yards from it in a right 
line. Then, if the diameter of the 
descending and conducting pipes be 
two inches and a half, and the dia- 
meter of the orifice for the jet be 
half an inch, the water wiU rise 
about eighteen feet high. It must 
be observed, that the water will 
rise to a less height in proportion 
to the distance which the fountain 
is from the cistern, the loss by fric- 
tion being about a foot for every 
hundred yards ; and also that if the 
pipes take any bend or curvature. 



the loss by friction becomes greater. 
The time that the fountain will con- 
tinue to play may be calculated by 
estimating the quantity of water the 
cistern will contain, as a jet of the 
size above described will dischaige 
about sixty-five quarts a minute. 
The pipes should be of lead, a quar- 
ter of an inch thick ; as, if they are 
too slight, they are yery apt to 
burst and leak, from the great 
weight and pressure of the water ; 
and they should be carried deep 
enough into the ground to be out 
of the reach of danger from frost. 
They should also be so contrived as 
to present an uniform slope towards 
the point from which the jet is to 
issue, to prevent an accumulation of 
air, or of sediment from the water 
in the pipes, either of which will 
prevent the fountain from playing. 

Drooping fountains do not require 
the water to rise so high for ihsm 
as for jets ; and consequently the 
cistern need not be so much ele- 
vated. The beauty of fountains of 
this kind depends on the adjutages, 
which are so contrived as to throw 
the water in many different forms. 
For example, some are intended to 
represent a dome, and others a 
convolvulus, a basket, a wheat- 
sheaf, and a variety of other de- 
vices. The water from these foun- 
tains is generally received in a shell, 
whence it forms a sort of miniature 
cascade to the basin below. 

FouB-o' clock-Flower.— Akind 
of Marvel of Peru. See Mira^bius. 

Foxglove. — See Digit a^lis. 

Frames. — A frame in gardening 
may be described as a bottomless 
box with a cover of glass. The 
glass is fixed in a sash of conve- 
nient dimensions for being taken off 
and put on again at pleasure, and 
the sides of the box are of such a 
height as to admit of the growth of 
plants of a foot or more high. The 
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back of ibe.fnme or box is placed 
towards the north, and is generally 
about the height of two ^t, and 
the frame being right-angled, the 
side towards the south is usually 
about one foot or fourteen inches 
in height. The ordinary width is 
from five feet to seyen feet, and the 
length may be three or more times 
the width, divided into sashes of 
two and a half feet or three feet 
broad. The frame may be either 
set on a bed of the common soil of 
the garden, in which case it is 
merely used for the protection of 
plants from the weather, or it may 
be placed on a bed of fermenting 
manure^ or other materials that 
generate heat, for bringing forward 
seeds or tender plants. Sometimes 
frames are placed against steeply 
sloping surfaces, or against walls ; 
in which cases the object is to bring 
forward plants trained on the wall 
or sloping sur&oe. Frames are of 
the greatest use in gardening : not 
only for protecting plants that are 
not quite so hardy as those usually 
planted in the open air, especially in 
the winter season (such as Alpines, 
and seedlings of hardy plants which 
are somewhat tender when young), 
but for germinating seeds. Frames 
on beds of dung are commonly called 
hotbeds, and are particularly useful 
for raising young plants from seeds, 
striking cuttings, and, in culinary 
gardening, for growing crops of such 
plants as Oacumbers, Melons, &c. 
As the air confined within the frame 
is apt to become suddenly heated by 
bright sunshine, or by the ferment- 
ing material when the open air is 
temperate, care must be taken to 
prevent the heat from being at any 
time greater than the plants will 
bear ; and this is effected by raising 
the sashes, or lights, as they are 
technically called, by wooden wedges 
placed between them and the frame, 



in the hinder or higher part of the 
frame, so as to admit of the escape 
of the excessively heated air« Hence 
it is desirable in all frames, where 
much delicacy of temperature re- 
quii*es to be attended to, to keep 
a thermometer within them ; and 
in general, when the temx)erature 
within rises to 60^ to lift or tilt up 
the sash and to introduce the wedge 
between it and the back of the 
frame, so as to permit the heated 
air to escape. Frames are some- 
times also set upon low brick walls, 
which may either be raised above 
the soil, if it should be naturally 
moist ; or sunk into it, if it should 
be naturally dry. In such cases, 
instead of a box of boards, the box 
may be said to be formed of brick 
or stone, on the top of which is 
placed a framing of wood to receive 
the sashes. Such frames, or cold- 
pits, as they are called, are used to 
preserve half-hardy and greenhouse 
plants during the winter. All 
frames that are used in winter or 
spring should be covered during the 
night, especially when the weather 
is cold, to retain the heat generated 
by the sun, or the fermenting mate- 
rial, during the day. This covering 
is generally of bast-mats laid on the 
glass sashes ; but it is rendered 
much more effective when the 
mats are kept an inch or two apart 
from the sashes, so as to retain 
between them a stratum of air, 
which, from its non-conducting 
power, greatly lessens the escape of 
heat through the mats. As mats 
are apt to absorb the rain instead of 
conducting it off, coverings of thatch 
formed of regularly drawn wheat- 
straw or reeds are considered pre- 
ferable ; though such roofings are 
scarcely worth attending to in a 
small garden, where there is perhaps 
only one frame. The best covering 
of all is composed of boarded shut- 
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terS) placed a few inches distant 
from the frame, and this species of 
shelter is at once neat and durable, 
and calculated to retain a stratum 
of air above the glass, while it effec- 
tually throws off the rain. They 
should be made light and of a port- 
able size ; and although they may 
be more expensive than mats in the 
first instance, they will prove ulti- 
mately cheaper. 

Franci'scea. — ScrophuldHnce. 
— Ornamental stove shrubs, gene- 
rally with large, fragrant, dark 
purple flowers. F. Hopeana has 
violet flowers, changing to white, 
and they are very fragrant. 

Franco^a. — FrancodcecB or Oa^ 
ladnece. — Handsome plants, most 
of which are nearly hardy, and may 
be treated either as annuals or 
perennials, and may be always 
raised fi*om seed. 

Fraxinb'lla. — See Diota'mnus. 

French Honeysuckle. — See 
Hedy'sarum. 

French Marigold. — See Tage^- 

TES. 

Fringe- Tree. — See Chiona'n- 

THUS. 

Fritilla^ria. — TulipdceoB, — 
Hardy bulbous-rooted plants, which 
will thrive in any common garden 
soil; but which do best in sandy 
loam. There are several species. 
They are increased by offsets ; and 
they may remain several years in 
the ground without taking up, and 
without receiving any injury. 

Fritillary.— See Fritilla^ria. 

Frogrit. — Hydrdcharu mSrsus- 
ranoi. — A very graceful British 
aquatic, with white flowers. 

Frost is injurious to plants in 
proportion to their natural tender- 
ness, and to their succulency, 
whether induced by art, by culture, 
or the season, or the accidental or 
natural moisture of the soil. Hence, I 
to protect plants from frost, the first I 



step is the thorough drainage of the 

subsoil; and the next, the use of a 

soil composed of materials which will 

readily permit the escape of water, 

and which, of course, is always 

comparatively dry. On such a soil, 

if a frame covered with glass sashes 

be placed, and covered with mat% 

thatch, or boards, during severe 

nights, aU half-hardy plants will be 

completely protected. But there are 

a great many plants in beds, and 

borders, and against walls, which 

cannot be conveniently protected by 

those means; and the roots or lower 

parts of the stems of plants thug 

situated may be covered with leaves^ 

straw, litter, rotten tan, or any other 

dry non-conducting material which 

will retain air, and consequently 

prevent the escape of heat, and yet 

throw off water. In general, all 

herbaceous plants may be entirely 

covered during winter with such 

kind of materials; and all ligneooB 

plants will be saved frpm being 

killed, if the root-stock, neck, or 

collar, be so covered. The branches 

and upper part of the stem, iJf left 

naked, may indeed be destroyed; 

but if the collar and the ground for 

two or three feet around it be thus 

protected, the life of the plant will 

be preserved, and the next spring, 

if the plant be cut down to the 

ground, it will spring up again from 

the collar. In general, the easiest 

ligneous plants to protect are those 

which throw up suckers ; and the 

most difficult those which seldom 

shoot from the root or stool, such 

as the pine and fir tribe. The plants 

easiest to protect are those which 

are placed against walls ; because 

the branches can be saved from the 

perpendicular cold by a projecting 

coping, and the roots by litter, 

leaves, rotten tan, &c. What are 

called Alpine plants, which in their 

native country are covered during 
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winter with snow, are best protected 
by being kept in pots and placed in 
what it called a cold frame ; that is, 
a box covered with glass, placed on 
the cofmmon soil of the garden, and 
consequently without bottom-heat, 
bnt covered in serere weather with 
mats, thatch, or boards. Planting 
herbaoeoos plants and low shrubs 
in raised masses of soil covered with 
Btone, technically called rock-work, 
is also a good means of preserving 
plants which are not quite hardy ; 
because the mass of soil containing 
khe roots is thus always more or less 
iry. One of the greatest enjoyments 
in gardening consists in growing the 
^hmts of warmer climates than our 
)wn in the ox)en air ; this, in the 
slimate of Britain, is not so much 
K> be effected by communicating 
irtifidal heat in iJie winter season, 
18 by protecting them from frt)st and 
noisture. If tdl gardening were re- 
Inced to the mere growth of plants 
irbich were quite hardy, the art 
vonld lose half its interest. The 
lioe point in this, as in many other 
sasea, consists in overcoming diffi- 
iolties; and the pleasure will be 
rreat in proportion as these diffi- 
mlties appear at first sight to be 
nsurmountable. 

Fu'oesiA. — OnagrdcecB, — The 
?achsias being all natives of South 
America, have till lately been gene- 
■ally treated as greenhouse plants, 
>Qt the greater number are now 
M>nsidered to be among the more 
ornamental of our h&rdy exotics. 
Dhey grow freely in the open air, 
ind enliven our flower-gardens dur- 
ng the whole of the summer with 
heir beautifnl crimson flowers ; and 
hough they die down to the ground 
n winter, they spring up frt)m the 
t)ot the following May, and during 
ummer flower profusely. They 
TOW freely in a mixture of vegetable 
Arth, or peaty sandy loam, and a 



little well-rotted dung, which must 
be kept moist, but by no means 
sodden. All the species strike freely 
from cuttings of the young wood, 
without bottom-heat or a bell-glass ; 
but they will do better with these 
assistants ; and if planted round the 
edges of pots, in a rather more sandy 
soil than the mother plants have been 
grown in, and plunged into a slight 
hotbed and shaded, they will be fit 
to pot off in about a month or six 
weeks. Seeds are frequently ripened, 
and many very beautifnl varieties 
and hybrids have been raised in this 
country. One of the finest of these 
hybrids is F, StandUhiiy raised 
between F, glohdaa and F. fiilgensy 
and figured in the ''Botanical Begisr 
ter** for 1840. Seeds vegetate freely 
if sown as soon as they are ripened 
in a rather sandy soil, on a little 
heat; and unlike most other i)eren- 
nial plants, they will, if grown 
strongly, flower the first year. F, 
Chandlirii is a splendid kind, and 
was raised by Mr. Chandler of Vaux- 
hall, from seed of F, fiUgens, The 
following kinds are the best for 
growing in the dpen air, F, gldbbsay 
F. discolor^ F. virgdta, F. micros 
phi/lla with small flowers, and F. 
grdcUis; which last, though natu- 
rally a handsome shrab, about four 
feet high, may be trained to a single 
stem so as to form a small tree, in 
the following manner: — The first 
point is to select a healthy young 
plant that has a strong leader, and, 
taking it into a forcing-house, to 
remove its lateral branches and 
leaves to about half its height. The 
plant must then be kept constantly 
growing for two years, till it has 
attained the required height ; during 
which period it must be frequently 
shifted into larger and larger pots, 
the lateral shoots and leaves being 
taken off as fast as they appear. 
When the plant has acquired the 
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height of eight or ten feet, it may be 
Buffered to have a little rest ; that is 
it may be taken out of the hothouse 
and placed in a greenhouse, when it 
will lose its leaves, and cease grow- 
ing ; for it must be observed, that 
while kept constantly growing by 
heat and moisture in the hothouse, 
it will retain its leaves during 
winter, contrary to the usual habits 
ef the genus. The following spring, 
when the plant begins to grow, the 
top should be pinched o£^ when it 
wdl, in the course of a few months, 
produce a beautifal head, covered 
with flowers; and in this state, if 
set in the centre of a bed of Fuchsias 
on a lawn, or in a flower-garden, it 
will have a v€ry pleasing effect. F. 
fUdgens is a tuberous-rooted species, 
with herbaceous stems, which natu- 
rally die off after the plant has pro- 
daced its seeds. When this is the 
case, the root requires to be kept 
quiet till t^e following spring, when 
it may be brought forward by put- 
ting it into a hothouse, or plunging 
it into a hotbed. Young cuttings of 
t^is species strike as freely as any 
of the other sorts ; but they require 
care, as they are liable to damp off. 
In some cases a single leaf has struck 
tiie roots proceeding from the thick- 
ened part at the base of the petiole. 
F, arboriscena forms, in its native 
country, a handsome low tree ; but 
in England it proves much more 
tender than the other species, and 
succeeds best in the stove, where it 
deserves a place on account of its 
fine foliage and its terminal heads of 
lilac flowers. It grows very freely 
fi'om cuttings, wliieh often attain the 
height of five or six feet in one year. 
F, discolor is a very hardy species, 
a native of Port Famine, near the 
Straits of Magellan, but it is not 
very handsome, from the dingy 
colour of its flowers. F, coccinea is 
interestiDg from having been the 



first Fuchsia grown in England, and 
the only one grown in this country 
for many years, it having been intro- 
duced in 1788 ; while the oldest of 
the others (P, grdcUis) was not 
introduced till !I823. F, cocdnea 
should be kept in the greenhouse. 
All the Fuchsias hybridise freely 
with each other, and vary very 
much from seed, which most of the 
kinds ripen every year. The fruit 
is a dark-purple berry, which wheni 
ripe is eatable. Among the Fuch- 
sias that have been introduced 
within the last ten years may be 
mentioned F. coryrnbijldrct, which 
is nearly hardy, F» exinUa, 
F, radicanSf a creeping or climb- 
ing plant like the Ivy, F. 
macrdnthOf F, terrcUifhlietf F, 
tplSndenSf F. dep4nden8t and F, 
spectdUliSt which last has been 
called the Queen of the Fuchsias; 
besides innumerable hybrids. 

FoMA^RiA. — Fumariacece. — 
Pretty little plants with curiously- 
shaped flowers, which grow best in 
calcareous or sandy soils. The an- 
nual kinds should be sown with 
other annuals in March, April, or 
May; and the perennial species 
are increased by division of the 
root. Some of the kinds are now 
called GorydlLlis, and Bome Di^lytra. 

Fumitory.— See Fuma'ria. 

Fu^NKU . — ffemerocalliddcece,^^ 
The Japan Day Lily. — Bulbons- 
rooted plants that were formerly 
consider^ to belong to the genus 
Hemerocdllis. They are natives of 
China and Japan, and are grown 
in the open air in England. F. 
ccmUea is quite hardy, and will 
grow anywhere, but F dlba re- 
quires a warm dry border, as do 
the newly introduced species. They 
are all very ornamental, and some 
of them are fragrant. 

Furze. — See U^lbx. 
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^ Pretty little Earopean bnlboius 
plants, generally with small dingy 
yeUow flowers. They should be 
grown in sandy soil, and will not 
require taking up in winter. The 
phmts belonging to this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to 
Omith6galum. Gdigea luUa or 
faadculdbris is a British plant. 

Gallia^dia. — Oomp6tit(B, — 
Very showy herbacequs plants, 
natiyes of America, some of which 
are annuals, and others perennials. 
They grow best in peat soil. O. 
JDrummdndU or ptcta, and O, 
pulcMHa, or hieolor, as it is called 
in the seed-shops, are annuals ; and 
their seeds shoiild be sown on a 
slight hotbed in February or March ; 
or in the open ground in the same 
months, and covered with a hand- 
glass, or a flower-pot turned over 
them, to preserve tbem if the wea- 
ther should be frosty when they 
oome up. It is necessary to sow 
the seeds of these plants in Feb- 
ruary or March, as they are a long 
time before they come into flower. 
The true G. bicolor is a perennial 
species, now called O. lanceoldta^ 
which should be grown in a peat 
border, and kept moderately moist ; 
it is propagated by seeds or division 
of the root. 

Gala^nthus. — AmarylliddcecB, 
— The Snowdrop. — The common 
British Snowdrop, O. nivdliSf is well 
known both in its single and double 
state ; but O. plicdtiu, the Russian 
Snowdrop, which has smaller flowers, 
is not so common. They both re- 
quire a light rich soil, and they will 
tibrive under the drip of trees. They 
are increased by offsets. 

Galb^andba. — OrchidaceoB. — 
Orchideous plants from Mexico and 
Guatemala. A variety of G. Baueri 
has very showy golden flowers. 

Galinso'qea. — CompSsita. — O, 



trilobaUt is a well-known showy 
Mexican annual, with rich orange- 
yellow flowers, which will grow in 
any common soil, and may be sown 
in March, April, or May. Like so 
many other plants. Professor De 
GandoUe has changed its name ; 
and it is now aJled Sogalglna 
trUohata. 

Gardens, in floriculture, may be 
described as separate scenes for the 
display of ornamental plants. The 
forms of these gardens or scenes are 
different ; some being laid out in 
beds, the prevailing forms of which 
are curvilinear; aad others in beds, 
of which the prevailing forms are 
rectangular, such as squares, paral- 
lelograms, octagons, polygons, &c. 
In some gardens, the beds have the 
forms of peculiar styles of architec- 
ture, such as of the Gothic, Grecian, 
Elizabethan, &c. ; and these latter 
forms have given rise to what are 
called styles or manners in laying 
out Gardens. Hence we have gar- 
dens in the GK)thic style, in which 
the forms of GK)thic architecture 
prevail; others in which the Gre- 
cian forms prevail ; and so on. In 
all these styles, the great art is to 
adopt such forms as are favourable 
to the cultivation and display of 
plants; and for this purpose, round- 
ish beds, or such as have obtuse 
angles, are preferable to long narrow 
beds, or such as have acute angles ; 
because the former are more con- 
venient for stirring the soil, and the 
surface is more readily covered with 
plants, without, at the same time, 
causing the plants to spread over the 
boundaries. Hence, long narrow 
beds are generally covered to excess 
by the plants spreading over the 
outline on the walks or spaces be- 
tween ; and in acute-angled forms 
the angles are not sufficiently cov- 
ered. See Flower-Garden. 

Gardener. — To keep a flower- 
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garden in perfection, it is necessaiy 
to have a good gardener, unless the 
amateur understands how thevarious 
operations of gardening are to be 
performed sufficiently well to be 
able to direct an indifferent gar- 
dener, or a common labourer, how to 
execute them. Thus, those persons 
who wish to have a show garden, 
will find it the best plan, if their 
grounds are large, to employ a good 
gardener, and to leave everything to 
his direction (for a really good gar- 
dener will not bear to be interfered 
with), allowing him to employ as 
many labourers as he may think 
proper ; but if the grounds be small, 
this plan will be found too expen- 
sive ; and it will be better to con- 
tract with a nurseryman to keep the 
garden constantly in order, and full 
of plants during the whole summer. 
The great enjoyment of gardening, 
however, in my opinion, is only to 
be obtained by the amateur who gar- 
dens himself, and who understands 
the principles or reasons upon 
which each operation is founded ; 
and, therefore, I shou|d recommend 
all persons fond of gardening, and 
especially ladies, who have sufficient 
leisure, not to attempt to have a 
show-garden, in which they can take 
comparatively little interest, but to 
manage their gardens themselres, 
with the assistance of a man to per- 
form the more laborious operations. 
It sometimes happens that a man- 
servant in the family, who is not 
overburdened with indoor duties, 
will answer this purpose ; but it is 
generally preferable to employ a man 
who has been brought up as a 
gardener. 

Garde^nia — ItubiacecB. — The 
Cape Jasmine. — Greenhouse and 
stove shrubs, most of which are 
natives of the East or West Indies, 
with large and handsome flowers ; 
which are generally white. O. 



fl6rid(if the common Cape Jasmine^ 
obtained its English name from its 
having been first brought to Bug- 
land from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it was found cultivated in a 
garden, though it is really a native 
of China. G, fidrida Fortvmea'Mki 
O, amdema, O. eitriodhra^ O. Stem' 
leyana, 0, rddiccmSf are greenhouse 
species, highly to be recommended 
on account of the delicious fimgranoe 
of their blossoms. All the species 
should be grown in a compost of 
loam and peat, and they all require 
a moist heat. They are piropagated 
by cuttings of the young wood, struck 
in sand, under a gl^s, and with 
bottom heat. The cuttings may he 
put in about the end of July, and 
as soon as they are rooted they 
should be shifted into four-inch 
pots, placed in heat, shaded from 
bright sun till established, gra- 
dually exposed, to plenty of light 
and air, so that they may be 
enabled to stand a temperature of 
from 60° to 56". In February 
shift into five or mx. inch pots, 
according to the size of the plants, 
plunge in a hotbed with a bottom 
heat of 80°, and a top heat of 80"* 
to 84°. Shift into larger pots as 
the roots require more room. By 
the end of June the plants will be 
of a good size, then place them in a 
cold frame or in a green-house to 
set their flower- buds. Syringe 
frequently, and keep the plants 
perfectly free from insects at all 
times. In the beginning of January 
remove some of the plants with 
the most forward buds to the 
stove or any forcing house, where 
their flower-buds will soon expand, 
the delicate white colour of the 
blossoms forming a beautiful con- 
trast with the fine dark green 
foliage. Introduce other plants in 
succession ; and thus a supply of 
Gardenia flowers may be kept up 
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for six months, affordiiig the most 
fragrant luxury that cau be 
imagined. 

Gabdoqui^a . — LaUdUoB. — Half 
shrubby dvrarf plants, mostly na- 
tives of South America and Mexico ; 
one species of which, O. Hodherii, 
commonly called the Scarlet Thyme, 
which is a native of South Caro- 
lina, is yery handsome. It should 
be grown in sandy peat and loam, 
in well-drained pots ; and the 
plants should be plentifully sup- 
plied with water while they are in 
a growing state. It is nearly hardy, 
only requiring protection from frost, 
and it will continue flowering for 
several months. By frequent re- 
potting, and carefal management, 
this plant may be greatly increased 
both in size and beauty; and it looks 
very well trained over a wire frame. 

Qablio Flowee — SeeA'LLiUM. 

Ga^bya. — QarryacetB. — A hardy 
evergreen, introduced only a few 
years ednoe, and which produced its 
very handsome long pendulous spikes 
of blossoms, or cat^ns, for the first 
time in England, in October, 1834. 
These q)ikes are produced in bun- 
ches of eight or ten together ; and 
they are frequently above a foot long. 
It is quite hardy, and should be 
grown in a loamy soil, where it will 
continue flowering all the winter, 
in defiance of the cold. It is a most 
striking object, not only from the 
great abundance of its loDg, slender, 
graceful catkins, but from its dark- 
green, glossy and leathery leaves. 
It is readily increased by layers, or 
cuttings, struck in sand under a 
glass. 

Gates are only necessary in 
flower-gardens, when they are in- 
closed by hedges, walls, or sunk or 
wire fences, and the gate ought 
always to bear some kind of relation 
to the fence. A wire or iron fence 
may have a wire or iron gate, but 



it should be always of the simplest 
construction ; a rustic fence should 
have a rustic gate; and a wall or 
a hedge commonly a dose gate, or a 
boarded gate with stone or brick 
piers. Where a flower garden is 
surroonded by a sunk fence com- 
posed of a sunk wall and a fosse 
or ditch, the gate may in some cases 
be of iron between stone piers, and 
in others of light twisted wire. In 
all cases of this kind, the general 
harmony of the scene must be taken 
as a guide ; and care taken that the 
gate neither appear too conspicuous, 
nor too insignificant. 

Gathering Flowebs for bou- 
quets or nosegays should always be 
performed when the plants are dry; 
otherwise, when tied together in a 
nosegay, the compressed leaves are 
liable to rot. The sprigs or shoots 
containing the flowers, or in the case 
of monocotyledonouB plants, such as 
the Narcissus, the Hyacinth, &c., 
the flower-stems should always be 
taken off so as not to injure the 
leaves which renudn on the plant ; 
and in branching plants, such as 
the Rose, and all dicotyledonous 
herbaceous plants, the sprigs should 
be cut off at the back of a bud, 
otherwise in a short time an un- 
sightly naked portion of the stem 
will remain on, which will at last 
wither, and disfigure the living 
plant. The branches should always 
be cut off, and not broken ; as it is 
extremely dif&cnlt to break off a 
branch without injuring the portion 
that remains on the tree. 

Gathering Seeds is an interest- 
ing operation ; because it carries 
the mind forward to another year, 
and another generation. It should 
not be performed till the seed-pods 
are full-grown, which is easily known 
by the tendency of some of them to 
burst. It should always be done 
when the pods are perfectly dry. 
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and consequently, after the warmest 
part of the day rather than before 
it. The pods, after being gathered, 
should be laid in papers or in 
saucers, and exposed to t^e air in a 
dry place in the shade ; and after 
being thoroughly dried they may 
either be tied up in papers without 
being opened, or the seeds taken out, 
the husks removed, and the clean 
seeds tied up and preserved in a dry 
place. 

Gaulthe*rta. — JWcocccB. "Dwarf 
hardy shrubs, natives of North Ame- 
rica, with flowers like the AVbutus, 
and berry-like fruit, which is good 
to eat. Both the species should be 
grown in peat, or heath-mould ; 
they are quite hardy, and will 
thrive under the drip of trees. 
They are propagated by layers. 
Q. ShdUon prefers a shady situa- 
tion, where its roots may always be 
kept moist ; and it will grow well 
and produce abundance of flowers 
and fruit in the closest parts of 
London. 

Qau^ra. — Onagr&cem, — Curious 
hardy annual and biennial flowers, 
natives of North America, nearly 
allied to Cl^rkia, and requiring only 
the usual culture of their respective 
kinds.— See Annuals and Bien- 
nials. 

Gaz^ania. — Comphgitce, — Splen- 
did herbaceous plants, of dwarf but 
vigorous growth ; leaves deep shin- 
ing green on the upper side, white 
and downy beneath. O, ilegaiM is 
employed as a bedding plant ; the 
flowers are produced in succession ; 
they close at night and in dull wea- 
ther, but when clear and sunny 
they Expand and produce a rery 
gay effect ; they are bright orange 
yellow, marked inside on the base 
of each petal with a white and dark 
spot, the former giving the flower 
the appearance as if set round with 
pearls. Easily propagated by cut- 



tings, and will grow in any good 
garden soil. 

Qbissorhi^za.— /rM£^c«c8.— Tile 
B^ot. — Beautiful little bulbous 
plants, which were formerly con» 
sidered to belong to I^zia. Q* 
Rochedtnaf the Plaid Ixia, is par- 
ticularly beautiful; and the whole 
plant is not above six inches high. 
The bulbs are not larger than a pea. 
All the species are natives of the 
Cape, and require a little protection 
during winter, though more from 
heavy rains than frost, if the bulbs 
are left in the ground at that season. 
If^ however,^ they have been planted 
on a dry sandy bank, they may be 
left without any covering. All the 
species, from their low stature and 
the brilliancy of their flowers, look 
exceedingly well in pots. In this 
case they should be grown in sand 
and peaty or very sandy loam, and 
the pots should be well drained with 
cinders. 

Gelse'mium. — Apocynea — A 
pretty climbing evergreen shrub, 
generally kept in the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and generally known 
as Bigndnia tempen^ena^ a native 
of South Carolina. It is grown in a 
compost of sand and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings struck under 
a glass. * 

Genb^ttllib. — MyrtdeecB, — A 
very showy little shrub from the 
Swan Biver. Introdaced in 1854. 
A plant not quite three feet high 
had on it nearly two hundred heads 
of flowers, which look like miniature 
tulips; this gay appearance being 
however only the involucre or floral 
leaves, which conceal the real flower. 
It is a hardy greenhouse plant. 

Geni'sta. — Legumindice, — There 
are above flfty distinct species of 
Genista, most of which will live in 
the open air in British gardens, bat 
some of which are greenhouse shrubs. 
They all are very handsome, from 
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the profusion of their bright yellow 
pea-flowers. The greenhoase kinds 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
and are propagated by cuttings 
under a glass, which should be 
tAkea off frequently and wiped, or 
they will damp off. Most of the 
iGFenistas may be grafted on the La- 
bnmum* 

Qentian. — See Gbntia^a. 

Gbntia^na. — OeniiandcecB, — 
Well-known plants, generally with 
pretty flowers and tonic properties. 
O, acaHlis is frequently used as an 
edging plant, and it is remarkable 
for the brilliant colour of its flowers, 
which are large, and of a deep maza- 
rine blue. All the Gentiaus require 
abundance of free air, and will not 
grow well in the smoky atmosphere 
of a town. They should be grown 
in a light rich soU, and do beet in a 
mixture of loam and peat, enriched 
with a little Tegetable mould. 0, 
aca^U does best in peat alone. 
The perennial kinds are increased by 
dividing the root, and the annual 
ones by seeds, which should be sown 
as soon as ripe, as, if left till spring, 
they will not come up till the second 
year. 

Geometb^c Gabdbns. — This 
style of gardening is that in which 
the shape of the ground, of the beds, 
of the walks, and even of the shrubs, 
is regular or symmetrical; such as 
may be formed on paper by a rule 
and(oompass. The ground, if origi- 
nally flat, is reduced to a general 
leyel surface, oyer which the beds, 
or borders, are distributed so as to 
form figures either simply regular, — 
such as squares and parallelograms, 
repeated one after another — or 
squares and parallelograms, and 
circles or ovals, or other curyi- 
linear figures, — so arranged as to 
be symmetrical ; that is to say, that 
one half of the figure formed by the 
whole shall correspond with the 



other half. When the surface is 
naturally irregular, or on a slope, it 
is thrown into different levels, which 
are joined by steep slopes called 
terraces, generally covered with 
turf, and ascended and descended 
by stone steps. Each of the levels 
is laid out either regularly or sym- 
metrically in the same manner as if 
the whole were only one bed; but 
the figures are of course smaller. 
Small trees or evergreen shrubs are 
distributed among the figures, and 
especially on each side of the main 
walks; and these trees or shrubs 
ought, in strict accordance with the 
style, to be cut or clipped into 
regular shapes ; such as cones, pyra- 
mids, balls, candelabra, statues of 
men or animals, arcades, colunms^ 
or other architectural figures. In 
modem practice, this is generally 
neglected ; but its omission is a 
defect^ for cut trees are as essential 
to the geometric style, as having 
the ground cut or shaped into arti- 
ficial surfiEkces. For the mode of 
cutting trees and shrubs into regu- 
lar shapes, see Topiart ; and for 
laying out the beds so as to form a 
regular figure, see Fabtbrbb. 

Gera^nium. — OeranidcecB, — 
There are few plants more easily 
grown, or* that better repay the care 
of the cultivator, than Geraniums, 
or, as they are more properly called, 
Pelargoniums. All the half-shrubby 
kinds require a light rich soil, com- 
posed of well-rotted manure, leaf- 
mould, sand, and yellow loam, kept 
moderately moist. What is called 
rough potting, that is, filling the 
pots with chopped loamy turf, mix- 
ed with pieces of chanxxU and with 
vegetable mould, is found to answer 
exceedingly well with Geraniums, 
as they never thrive so well as when 
they have abundance of air admitted 
to their roots. On this account also 
they thrive when treated according 
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to the one-shift system. A cool 
greenhouse, where the sashes can 
frequently be thrown off, and a bal- 
cony or windowi not too much ex- 
posed to the sun, are the best 
adapted for them ; and in such 
situations they may be kept during 
the whole year, only requiring, when 
in full flower, to hd slightly shaded 
from the sun, to prolong the blos- 
soming season. Geraniums are 
readily propagated at almost any 
season, by cuttings of the shoots, 
which will strike rekdily in the 
same soil as that in which the 
plants are grown, without either a 
glass or. bottom-heat, but for fine 
specimens, June and July is the 
best time. The nurserymen, how- 
ever, generally take their cuttings 
off the points of the shoots in the 
autumn, and plant them round the 
edges of pots filled with light rich 
BoU, and plunged into a moderate 
hotbed. When the cuttings are suf- 
ficiently struck, which will be in 
about six weeks, they may be potted 
into single pots ; or if there should 
not be room in the greenhouse for 
BO many pots, they may be placed 
on a tolerably dry shelf, near the 
glass, till the following spring, when 
those that are wanted may be potted, 
and the rest reserved for planting 
out in the open ground, to bloom 
in the borders during the summer. 
Sometimes cuttings are made from 
the plants in the open air, by merely 
placing the cuttings in a warm 
border in face of a wall open to 
the south ; and plants thus raised 
are much hardier than those struck 
in heat. If kept dry, they have 
been even known to survive a frost 
that has killed all their leaves, and 
indeed to live through the winter 
without protection. Gardeners and 
nurserymen who wish to raise show 
plants, put their cuttings in small 
pots in vegetable mould and sand, 



and keep them in a cold pit till 
February or March, when they re- 
pot them in rich soil, after which tbe 
pots are plunged into a hotbed. As 
the side shoots grow they are tied 
to little sticks, to keep them a^Murt; 
and to make the plant bushy, the 
tips of the shoots are taken off. 
As the plants grow they are luually 
shifted and re-shifted into larger and 
larger pots, the pots being filled up 
with loam, not too fine, and rotten 
dung. Immediately after the plants 
have flowered, they should be cut 
down nearly to the ground^ or they 
will become drawn up, and will pre- 
sent an unhealthy appearance. By 
cutting them down, abundance of 
shoots will be obtained for propaga- 
tion ; and for this the strong-jointed 
shoots are to be preferred. The 
cuttings should be made about three 
inches in length, and inserted in 
well-drained pots or boxes filled wit^ 
a mixture of fresh loam, leaf-mould, 
and silver, sand. The bid plants cut 
down after flowering should be re- 
potted in October, and again in the 
end of January or in February. In 
this manner, good bushy plants are 
insured, and plenty of young plants 
provided for the next year. Many 
gardeners throw away the old plants 
as soon as they have done flowering, 
after cutting them down, and makmg 
as many cuttings as they can of the 
shoots ; but others take the old 
plants out of their pots, and shaking 
the earth from them, hang them up 
by the roots, with the head down- 
wards, till the time for repotting in 
spring. Geraniums may be Uius 
kept quite dry in a cellar, hung op 
like plants gathered fur tiieir Med; 
or they may be laid in rows in 
a cellu", with their roots covered 
with dry sand* In both cases the 
plants should be repotted in Feb- 
ruary in a rich soil of loam and 
rotten dung, and the pots plunged 
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into a hotbed to excite the plants to 
i;row. Many hundreds of beautiful 
Tarieties of Geraniums are cross- 
breeds rused from seed ; that is, 
those raised from a plant, the stigma 
of which has been fecundated by 
poilen from the anthers of another 
variety of tiie same species. In 
this respect, eross-breeds differ from 
hybrids, which aie raised from seed 
fecundated from a plant of a diffe- 
rait genus, or, at any rate^ a Tory 
different species. The use of cross- 
breeding is thus rather to improve 
plants, by crossing them with 
others having a better habit of 
growth, or more brilliant-coloured 
flowers, than to raise new and 
striking varieties; and, for this 
purpose^ the plants chosen for the 
parents should be such as would be 
greatly improved by admixture 
with another. For example, a fine, 
bright-ooloured flower, on a plant 
of a loose and bad habit of growth, 
might be crossed by a plant of a 
dwarf habit, the flowers of which 
were not beautiful, and so on. To 
judicious crossing as practised by 
the late Mr. Beaton, we owe many 
of the varieties of what are called 
£tddmg Oeraniwns, by means of 
which our flower gudens are 
rendered so brilliant during the 
summer, and till frt>Bt sets in in 
autumn. 

The following mode of grafting 
G^eraniums is abridged from the 
" Floricultural Magazine *' for May, 
1840. The stocks should be of the 
strongest aud healthiest kinds, about 
two or three years old, and rendered 
bushy by frequent transplanting, 
and pinching off the leading shoots. 
The year before they are wanted as 
stocks, they should be cut down in 
August to within three eyes (or 
buds) of the base of each shoot. In 
the following May the stocks should 
be transplanted into.fr^sh pots, a 



ilse larger than their old ones ; and 
early in June, they should be ** cut 
down to a dear grown part of the 
shoot, about two inches from the 
last yeai^ s wood. " The stock should 
then be lefb two or three days to 
bleed, that is, to suffer the exube- 
rant sap to escape ; after which 
it may be grafted in the whip or 
side manner, without a tongue ; 
care being taken to choose *' well- 
ripened ^oots, about three inches 
long, for scions.'* The principal 
difSculty arises from the succulent 
nature of the Geranium shoots ; as, 
if the bark be bruised or wounded 
during the operation, the grafts will 
not take; and they are also very 
easily broken off afterwards. 

Standard Gferaniums are now 
grown by many gardeners, and have 
a striking and novel effect. They are 
produced like Standard Fuchsias, 
by keeping the plants constantly 
growing for two or three years, and 
as constantly depriving them of 
their side shoots. Geraniums thus 
treated should be planted out where 
the climate will permit, or where 
they can be protected ; or, if kept 
in pots, it should be on the one- 
shift system, and the soil they are 
grown in should consist of large 
pieces of loamy turf, mixed with 
vegetable mould and pieces of 
charcoal. These plants look very 
well on a lawn. 

The herbaceous and tuberous- 
rooted Geraniums require a much 
more sandy soil; and, when they 
have done flowering, they should be 
put on a dry shel^ near the glass, 
and very sparingly watered till the 
spring, when they may be repotted, 
and treated as above. These may 
be propagated by cuttings, or divi- 
sion of the roots, in rather dry and 
sandy soil, and they rarely perfect 
their seeds in our greenhouses. 
The old genus Geranium has been 
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divided by modem botanists into 
fifteen genera ; three of which are 
quite distinct, and have been already 
mentioned under the head of Erd- 
dium. The kinds usually grown in 
greenhouses belong to the genus 
Pelargonium ; and of these there are 
nearly six hundred distinct species, 
besides innumerable cross-breeds, 
hybrids, and varieties. 

G£RMA'NDER.->See Tbu^orium. 

Gebopo'gon. — ComposUcB, — Old 
Man*s Beard. — The best known 
species of this genus, G. glaber, is 
a native of Italy, and is a very 
cunous plant. It is an annual, 
having a smooth stem and leaves, 
and growing about a foot high. 
The flowers are fresh -coloured, and 
expand in the form of a star only 
when the sun shines upon them. 
The seeds are very curious, and it is 
from them that the plant takes its 
English name. They should be sown 
in the open border, in any common 
soil, ill March or April, and the 
plants will flower in July and 
August. 

Qe'snera. — CfemerdcecB, — 
Showy hothouse plants, generally 
with scarlet flowers. They require 
a light rich soil; and are propagated 
by cuttings struck in sand under a 
bell-glass with the aid of bottom- 
heat. 

Ge^um. — Bosdceas, — Avens, or 
Herb Bennet. — Perennial plants, 
natives of Europe and America, 
with very handsome flowers. (?. 
Quillyon Swt. ((?. cocdneum Bot. 
Keg. ) is a splendid plant, a native 
of Chili, with large orange-scarlet 
flowers. All the species are hardy, 
and require a light rich soil ; they 
are propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots. Some of the 
species are now called Siev6rsia ; the 
seed vessels of Qeum being hooked, 
and those of Siev^rsia ending in a 
straight feathery point. 



Gl'lia. — Polenumidcete, — Bean- 
tiful annual flowers, natives of CSali- 
fomia, which only require sowing 
in spring or autumn in the open 
border. This genus is now (1857) 
united with Leptosiphon* See Cali- 
FOBNiAN Annuals, and Annuals. 

GiTHA^GO. — SilenacecB, or Cofyo* 
phylldcecB. — The Com Cockle. — ^A 
British weed, sometimes cultivated 
in flower-gaidens. 

Glades are open spaces of turf 
among shrubs or trees of irregular 
shapes, without definite boundaries, 
so as to give the idea of something 
beyond them, of which the extent 
cannot be guessed. They should 
vary in width, and be of the most 
irregular shapes ; the types being 
the open glades which appear in 
forest or copse-wood scenery. Their 
beauty in pleasure-grounds depends 
much on the smoothness or high 
keeping of the turf, and on the 
varied ground outline of the branches 
of the trees or shrubs which repose 
on it. 

Gladi'olub. — Iriddteecu, — The 
Com Flag. — The Gladioli or Com 
Flags are bulbous plants with long 
spikes of showy bell-shaped flowers ; 
and they are nearly all natives of the 
Cape of Gk)od Hope. The bulbs, or 
rather conns, are solid, and do not 
require taking up if they can be kept 
dry during winter. The best mode 
of doing this is by fixing a frame 
with sashes over them, as this 
allows of giving them air when floe. 
When grown in pots the soil should 
be very sandy loam enriched with 
decayed leaves, and the bulbs should 
be kept entirely without water, 
from the time the leaves decay in 
autumn, till they begin to grow the 
following spring. Many cultivators 
take the bulbs out of their pots 
every September, and renew the 
soil ; but others only take them up 
every third year. At Spofibrth, 
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cshlre, where the soil is a rich 
»w loam, there are clamps of 
lioli which haTe been left undis- 
ed in the open ground for more 
I twenty years, and which flower 
nificently CTery summer. The 

protection given, is coTering 
slump in autumn two or three 
es thick with dry leaves, which 
swept up from the neighbour- 
ihrubbeiy, formed into a heap^ 
Lg highest in the centre, and 
Lng down on every side. Similar 
tment is given to beds of Scarlet 
lioli in the garden at Blair Adam 
Jeotland, which are exceeding 
adid. A great number of very 
odid hybrid Gladioli have been 
3d by Mr. Cole, gardener to J. 
nore, Bsq., of Edgbaston, near 
oingham, principally between 
ardinalisj and 0, ptUtaclnus, 
. ncUal^nna^ which in the length 
le spike, the size of the flower, 
the brilliancy of the colours, 
A8S anything of the kind that I 
\ ever seen. 

LASS Cases are of two kinds — 
e which are intended to cover 
ts'in the open air, and those 
ih are used for covering plants in 
is or on the outsides of windows, 
>nies, &c. Glass cases for the 
. air may be made of any oonve- 
t size or form so as to cover the 
ts to be protected ; and some- 
s they are glazed on every side, 
gh at others they are placed 
ost a wall, and only glazed in 
b and at the ends. The frame- 
t may be of wood, or of iron or 
, so contrived as to separate 
pieces, and join together in any 
x>rary manner, in order that 
gardener may be able to admit 
or to remove the case entirely 
ieasure. A common hand-glass 

be designated the smallest 
ription of glass case, and a 
ible greenhouse the largest. 



Glass cases for rooms consist of 
two parts — a body or box contain- 
ing the mould and plants, and a 
hand-glass, or glazed case, for 
placing over it. This case, which 
may be square or oblong, two feet 
wide, and four or five feet long, 
should fit into a groove in the box 
containing the plants ; and the 
plants, when planted and watered, 
will require no more attention for 
several weeks, or even months, ac- 
cording to the kind intended to be 
grown. Hyacinths planted in such 
a case in November, and placed in 
a room, will require no attention, 
except, perhaps a little water, till 
they have done flowering in the fol- 
lowing March. Ferns and G&ctiwill 
require no attention for a year ; but 
plants which come soon into flower, 
such as China roses, or indeed any 
plants which are coming into flower 
when planted, require to be re- 
moved when they have done flower- 
ing, and to be replaced by others. 
The glazed frames for such cases 
should be of mahogany or metal, 
and of neat and accurate workman- 
ship : and plate, or German glass, 
ought to be employed. 

Glastonbubt Thobn. — A va- 
riety of the common Hawthorn, 
(Cratagu8 Oxyacdnthaprcecosc) that 
blossoms about Christmas. The 
legend is, that Joseph of Arimathea 
having struck his staff into the 
ground to indicate where Glaston- 
bury Abbey was to be built, prayed, 
that if he had fixed on the right 
place, the Holy Virgin would give 
him a sign of her approval, when 
instantly the staff (which was a 
branch of Hawthorn) struck root 
and shot forth leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. The original tree of this 
variety groMrs near Glastonbury ; 
but plants, grafted from it, are 
common in all the nurseries. 

Qlau'cidm. — Papaverdcece, — 



The Horned Poppy. — A British 
plant, common on the shore between 
Brighton and Shoreham, with glau- 
cous or bluish-green leaves, and 
large yellow flowers. The poids are 
long and horn-like, whence the 
English name. The species are 
annuals or biennials, and should be 
grown in a chalky or calcareous soil. 
The seeds are common in all the 
seed shops. 

Glkcho'ma. — LaUdiUB. — The 
Ground Ivy. — There are two species; 
one with blue flowers, which is a 
British weed ; and the other, the 
flowers of which are pink, which is 
a native of Hungary. They will 
both grow in any common soil ; and, 
being perennials, are increased by 
division of the roots. 

Globe Amaranth. — See Gom- 

PHRB^NA. 

Globe Flower. — See Tro^- 

LIUS. 

Globe Thistle. — See Ecnf - 

HOPS. 

Globula^ia. — Glohulartneoe. — 
The Blue Daisy. — Perennial and 
Buffruticose plants, with round 
heads of blue flowers, most of 
which require a greenhouse in Eng- 
land. All the species grow freely 
in a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are propagated by cuttings under a 
glass. 

Glorio^sa. — Tulip&cecB. — 0. SVr 
pirba is a magnificent plant which 
deserves cultivation in every hot- 
house. It is propagated by seeds, 
which ripen freely ; or by dividing 
the roots, in January or February : the 
divisions should be potted in rather 
small but deep pots, and plunged 
into a bark-bed, where they should 
have very little water till they 
begin to grow. In March or April, 
the plants should be removed to 
larger pots ; and, while they are 
growing, they should be abundantly 
supplied with water. The stems 



will require to be supported by a 
stake or trellis ; and if allowad 
sufficient heat and moisture, they 
will grow rapidly, and flower 
beautifully. When the stalks die 
down, the pots containing the roots 
should be removed to a dry stove, 
where they should be kept entirely 
without water till January or 
February, when the roots should be 
divided and repotted. The soil 
should be composed of one-fburth of 
peat, one-fourth of leaf-mould, and 
two-fourths of loam. 

Glory-Pea. — See Clta^nthus. 

Glossology. — ^A knowledge of 
the technical terms of botany. 

Gloxinia. — Oesneracece. — ^Very 
handsome plants, with bell-shaped 
flowers, that require the heat of a 
stove ; hybrids, have, however, 
been lately raised between this 
genus and Sinnincfia, which prove 
much hardier than their parents. 
The commonest kinds of Gloxinia 
are G. macid&ta^ which is apt to 
become so /weak from the great 
number of its suckers, that unless 
they are removed as soon as they 
appear, it will seldom flower ; and 
0, apecibsa, which flowers abun- 
dantly. The former species is pro- 
pagated by division of the root, and 
the latter by cuttings, which strike 
so freely without a glass, that even 
a leaf taken off with the base of the 
petiole entire, will take root, and 
make a handsome plant. All the 
species should be grown in a com- 
post of loam, peat, and sand, or in 
very sandy loam and vegetable 
mould : and, when beginning to 
grow, the plants should be well 
supplied with heat and moisture. 
The pots should, indeed, stand in a 
saucer kept half full of water. 

Gly'oine. — Leguminbsce, ■ 

Climbing, tender plants, with pea 
flowers. The Linnssan genas Gl/cine 
has been divided by modem botanists 
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ato eleven genera^ the best known 
»f which is Wist&ria. Wiatdtria 
Jonsequami, ehinintiSf or HiUnais, 
KHnetimes called by its old name of 
9lfeme sinensis, is one of the most 
ralnable climbing trees that will 
jirow in the open air in Britain, 
rhis tree, though now so common, 
iras only introduced in 1S16 or 
L818 ; it is a native of China, and 
ippears to be quite hardy in the 
leighbourhood of London. Its large 
^unehes of beautiful shaded lilac 
lowers, which are fragrant, are 
sxactly like those of the common 
iabomum, except in colour ; and 
^hey are produced most abundantly, 
the tree, in favourable situations, 
>ften bearing a second crop. 

The Wutiria HrUnns will grow 
in any common garden-soil ; but it 
loes best when the soil is light and 
rich, and the plants are abundantly 
supplied with water. It is often 
several years before it flowers, as it 
bakes a long time to establish itself; 
but the period of its flowering may 
be hastened by watering it regularly 
with liquid manure, or by telling 
the housemaid to empty the slops 
ind soap-suds on the ground near it 
—taking care to pour the liquid on 
Ihe ground at a distance from the 
stem of the plant, as it would injure 
the collar if poured on it. All water- 
ing is, indeed, most effectual when 
it is given at some distance from the 
stem of the plant, as it is only the 
spongioles at the extreme points of 
the roots that can take up the mois- 
bure so AS to be of any service ; and 
water, if poured on any other part 
that is under ground, is in danger 
of rotting both the epidermis and 
the cellular tissue. When once es- 
tablished, the Wistdria grows vigor- 
ously, and the plant in the Horti- 
cultural Society's garden at Turn- 
ham Green being checked in its 
height by that of the wall against 



which it grows being only eleven 
feet, has spread so fiur on each side, 
as to cover a space of above three 
hundred feet in extent. It is easily 
propagated by layers, as the shoots, 
if laid down, will throw out roots at 
every joint. It may also be propa- 
gated by cuttings of the roots and 
branches, and even by leaves, which 
will take root if planted in sand and 
peat, and covered with a glass, pro- 
vided care has been taken to break 
the petiole off the branch without 
wounding the protuberance at its 
base. Seeds of this plant are very 
rarely ripened in England ; but when 
they are, they vegetate as readily as 
those of the common laburnum. The 
plant requires a wall or trellis- work 
to support it ; bat any aspect will 
do. Mr. Pamplin, of the Lavender 
Hill Nursery, has a plant which is 
trained against three sides of his 
house, viz. the north, the east, and 
the south ; and the only difference 
he perceives is, that the flowers on 
the south wall expand first, but are 
the weakest and palest, and that 
those on the north, though they are 
the latest, are the darkest and most 
vigorous. The Wistaria sinensis, 
though so beautiful, is by no means 
dear, as a plant costs from \a. 6c2. 
to 2«. 6c2. in the nurseries, accord- 
ing to its size — a plant of the latter 
price being the largest that can be 
transplanted with safety. There is 
a white variety, but it is very infe- 
rior in beauty to the species. It is, 
however, employed for contrast, and 
is usually propagated by grafting on 
the roots of the purple sp3cies, on 
which it grows more vigorously than 
on its own roots. 

Qlyo yrrhi^z a.. — Lef/uminbsce. — 
The liquorice. A perennial plant 
with small pale blue flowers, a na- 
tive of the south of Europe. The 
liquorice is made by boiling the root 
(which resembles that of the ginger 
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in appearance) a long time, and let- 
ing the moisture evaporate from the 
sediment. The plant is not worth 
cultivating except from curiosity ; 
but when it is grown, it requires a 
very rich mould. 

Gnapha'uum. — OompSdta, — 
Cudweed. This genus now includes 
only about half the number of spe- 
cies that it formerly did, six or seven 
new genera having been formed out 
of it. The British species are cot- 
tony-looking weeds, and very few, 
if any, of the foreign kinds are worth 
cultivating. The French Immortelle, 
of which such quantities are sold 
near the Cemetery of Pdre la Chaise, 
and which used to be called Ona- 
phMium orierUale, is now removed 
to the genus Helichrysum. ^- See 
Heliohbt'sum. 

Qni^dia. — ThymtUdcecB, — Very 
pretty greenhouse plants, which are 
rather difficult to cultivate, from 
the great delicacy of their roots. 
They should be grown in a mixture 
of sandy peat, or in what is called 
heath-mould ; and they should never 
be suffered either to flag for want of 
water, or to stand in saucers full of 
it. All the species are rather diffi- 
cult to propagate ; but the best way 
is to take off the tips of the shoots 
when quite young, and to plant them 
in pure sand under a bell-glass. 

Goat's BEARD.-See Traqopo^gon. 

Gk)AT's Rub. — See (JALB^aA. 

Goat's Tbobls, AstrdgalvLS 

Tragacdntha, 

GoDE^TiA. — Omzgrdcece, — The 
purple-flowered kinds of (Enothdra, 
or Evening Primrose, have been 
divided from the others and formed 
into a genus under the name of 
Goddtia, by Professor Spach, a 
German botanist, residing in Paris. 
Professor Spach formed thirteen 
other genera out of CEnothdra, but 
only this one appears to have been 
generally adopted. The handsomest 



species of Goddtia are 0. rubidindaf 
0, vindaOf and O, Udvpck^ all natives 
of California, introdaced in 1835, 
and all of which may be sown in 
September, like the other Califonuan 
annuals. See Annuals. The other 
kinds are also all hardy a.TiTin!t1«, 
which require no other care thao 
sowing in March or April in the 
open border, in any common garden- 
soil, and thinning out when they 
come up, if they appear too thick. 
All the Goddtias are rather tall- 
growing plants, and if not thinned 
out, they will become drawn up and 
weak. If the stalks appear weak, 
they should be tied to slender stakes. 
They bear transplanting welL The 
colours are most brilliant when 
grown in a poor soil ; but the plants 
are smaller and less vigorons. A 
rich soil, however, sometimes makes 
them produce more leaves than 
flowers. 

Goldbn-Leavbd Chbstnut. — 
This very curious and splendid tree 
is a native of California, but there 
is a specimen in the arboretum at 
Kew. It is a sweet chestnut, and 
its peculiarity consists in its leaves^ 
which are of a bright gold hue on 
the under sides, and which give it 
a singular and brilliant appearance. 

Golden Rod. — See Solioa'go. 

Golden Saxifrage. — SeeCHBi- 

SOSPLE^NIUM. 

Goldpu'ssia. — A canthdeea. 

Stove plants, with handsome tubular 
flowers. 

GoMPHOLO^BiuM. — LegumttidscB* 
— Australian shrubs, which require 
to be kept in a greenhouse in 
England, and to be grown in very 
light loam, peat, and sand. All the 
species are very difficult to preserve'; 
and they are aU. very tender delicate 
plants. They require to be trained 
to a frame ; and they are easily 
killed, either by too much or too 
little water. They are propagated 
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by 8eed% which ripen freel j ; or by 
enitings of the young wood, which 
rnnsl be strack in sand, under a 
bell-glass. 

' ^MPHBB^A. — Amaranthiice(B. 
•>-The Globe Amaranth. This is 
Bappoeed to be the Amaranth of the 
poets, which, from the durability of 
its flowers, was considered to be the 
emblem of immortality. It seems 
to have been used at fimerals in the 
time of Homer, as he describes it 
as worn by the Thessalians at the 
funeral of Achilles, and it is still 
used for the same purpose in various 
parts of the Continent. The plant 
is a tender annual, which should be 
raised on a hotbed or in a stove, and 
which, even when in flower, should 
be kept in the greenhouse. It should 
be grown in a light rich soil, and 
kept rather dry. Sometimes it is 
propagated by cuttings, struck in 
mould under a hand-glass ; and 
plants grown in this manner are 
generally much hardier than those 
raised from seeds. 

GoNQO^BA. — Orehidacece. — Curi- 
ous epiphytal plants, natives of the 
tropics, which require the usual 
treatment of orchideous plants, and 
are generally grown in a moist stove, 
or orchideous house, in baskets of 
moss, or on a piece of wood hung up 
to the rafters. Sometimes they are 
grown in pots, in peat and sand, 
mixed with pieces of broken stone 
or lime-rubbish. The flowers hang 
down frx>m the root and require to 
be shaded *frt)m the direct rays of 
the sun. They are increased by 
division of the root ; and when 
grown in pots, the pots should be 
half filled with potsherds. 

QoNo'iiOBua — ABcUpiadhceas. — 
Climbing plants with dark red 
flowers, which require the heat of a 
stove. They should be grown in 
a mixture of loam and peat; and 
they may be increased by cuttings. 



The flowers are more curious than 
beautiful. 

GoRDO^A. — TemstrcBmiaceoe, 
—The Loblolly Bay. This plant, 
though in its native country, the 
swamps of North America, it be- 
comes a tree fifty or sixty feet high, 
is in England rarely more than a 
shrub-evergreen bush, the height 
of which seldom exceeds five or six 
feet. It is nearly allied to the 
Camellia, and it has large, white, 
showy flowers, and large hand- 
some leaves. It should be grown in 
peat earth, kept moist, in a low 
sheltered situation ; but it is quite 
hardy, and it has the great advan- 
tage of flowering abundantly when 
of very small size. It is generally 
propagated by layers; but when 
seeds are imported, they should be 
sown on wet moss, as they are said 
only to germinate well on that sub- 
stance. 

Gosst'pium. — Malvhcece. — The 
Cotton Tree. These plants, most of 
which are natives of the East Indies, 
require a stove in England. The 
flowers are large and handsome, 
resembling those of the Mallow, and 
the seeds are enveloped in a soft 
white woolly substance, which is 
the cotton. This substance is often 
produced in England. All the cot- 
ton plants are herbaceous, and most 
of them are biennials; and they all 
require a rich moist soil with abun- 
dance of heat. They are propagated 
by seeds and cuttings. 

Gbabo'wskia. — Solandceas, — 
The new name for Ztfcium Boer^ 
hcLaviasfhlium, 

Grae'llsia. — Crudfera, — Q, 
9<Keifr<ig<Bfbli(i is a native of Persia, 
whence it was introduced in 1844. 
It is a little perennial plant, with a 
great abundance of showy white 
flowers, and is very ornamental, but 
smells like garlic. 

Grafting is the art of taking a 
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shoot from one plant and uniting it 
to another, in such a manner as that 
it shall grow and thrive as well as 
if it were planted in the ground. A 
grafted plant consists of two parts ; 
tiie stock, which must have a root, 
and the scion, which is united to the 
stocky by the operation of grafting. 
The scion is commonly a shoot of 
the preceding year*s growth ; but in 
some cases, it may be a shoot of the 
same year's growtii, or it may be of 
the growth of two or more years. 
The stock should be a well-rooted 
plant, fixed in the soil, with a stem 
of at least as great a diameter as 
that of the scion, but the stem may 
be much larger, and of several years' 
growth. Grafting is commonly 
Umited to woody plants, and it is 
only within certain limits that it 
can be performed. To be united 
together by grafting, it is necessary 
that the plants be of the same 
nature, and, generally, that they 
be of the same genus or fiEimily ; 
though, in some cases, all the genera 
of a tribe will graft on one another. 
Thus,« any kind of Camellia may 
be grafted on any other kind of 

; Cam611ia or Tea Tree, but not on 
any other genus ; while any kind of 
Pyrus may not only be grafted on 
any other kind of Pyrus, but also 
on Cratse'gus, M^spilus, S6rbus, 
Cyddnia, and perhaps several others. 
The primary cause is probably to 
be found in the organisation of the 
respective tissues of the plants, 
those uniting which are alike ; but 
as this can only be determined by 
microscopic observation, and only 
then by the most acute vegetable 
anatomists, the safe rule in practice 
is to limit our attempts at grafting 
to species of the same genus. 

The uses of grafting are various. 
By grafting a weak-growing species 
or variety on a strong-growing kind, 

the weak-growing variety becomes 



more vigorous ; and, consequently, 
a large and handsome plant is much 
sooner produced than could be done 
by layers, cuttings, or seeds. On 
the contrary, by grafting a strong- 
growing plant on a weak, low, or 
slow-growing stock, dwarf plants 
are produced, and thus specimens 
of large trees may be obtained 
within a very limited space. Plants 
may be propagated by grafting that 
cannot be increased readily by any 
other mode : as is the case with 
common fruit-trees. The shoots of 
seedling plants grafted on a stock of 
several years' growth, will sooner 
produce blossoms and fruit tiian 
when left to grow on their own 
roots. 
There are various kinds of graft* 



FIG. 19.— WHIP, OB SPLICE-OBAFTIKG. 

ing; but they are all founded on 
this essential condition, viz., that 
the inner bark of the scion should 
be closely united to the inner bark 
of the stock. Where the scion and 
the stock are of the same thickness, 
this may be done at both edges; 
but where the stock is thicker than 
the scion, it can only be done at one 
edge, 'which, however, is found 



■nfficient. Tbe kindB of gciAiag 
UA fkd^ited tor ladies, are the 
oomnuHi Bplioe^ or vhip-grsf^g ; 
■lie or deft gnfliiig ; side-grafling j 
ind itutrcluDg. 
Whiporipliei-graftivi/jiBnpK- 




eented in Jig. 16, in vliicli a is tlie 
bcIdb, and b ig the stock. In this 
5ti botb sdoQ and ntock ftro of thi: 
me tbickncBS ; both are eut slaut- 
g, BO as exacUf to lit ; and tliere 
n, dovetail notch in the stock for 




vhiDh vilt be given hereinafter. 
There are different variattODB of 
this mode of grafting. Sometimea 
the davebtil Dot«h ii omitted, 
at others a tongue is farmed in 
BcioD and n. aht made in tbe atoclii 
mto K'hiah it it inserted ; this 
tongue Herring tbe purpose of the 
dovetail notch, viz., to keep the 



sdon to rest on. When the scion 
has been perfecCi; fitted to the stock, 
' ■ i tied with a atrand of matting, 

ibown in tba figure, and after- 
I warcis covored with grafting-wnx, or 
grafting-ola?, the tuoiles of uiukiog 




scion m ita place. When the stock 
is of so ranch larger diameter f 
the scion, tbe appearaooe of this 
gmft is, of course, qalU diSeiei , 
and the latter ie put oa at one aide, 



c Uiat ii 



r burk t 



lie ctosel; united with thnt of the 
stuck. This is the common n ' 
of graftmg fmit-trees in the nu 
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after iDserting it in the cleft^ tying 
it and claying it as before. This 
mode is well adapted for grafting 
one snccolent plant on another ; as, 
for example, in the C4cti tribe, 
grafting an Epiphyllum on a Fer6- 
skia, as shown in fig, 20, or for 
ligneous Pseonies on the tubers of 




FIO. 23. — STOCK AND 8CION PREPARES) 
FOR BIDE-GRAFTINQ. 

herbaceous ones, as shown hi fi^s. 
21 and 22. In fig, 21, a is the 
stock already notched ; and, in fig. 
22, h is the prepared scion, and c 
the grafted plant. 

Side-grafting is shown in figs. 23 
and 25, in which / is the stock, 
from which a portion is cut out, 
against which the scion «, also 



somewhat thinned down, is to be 
applied and made fast, as shown in 
fig. 25 at g. This being done, the 
graft is covered with grafting-wax 
or clay, as usual. It will be observed, 
that by this mode the head of the 
stock is not cut off, but is left on, in 
order to draw up the sap, and also 
to prevent the stock from being dis- 
figured in the event of the death of 
the scion. There is another mode 
of side-grafting, as shown in^^. 26, 
in which it will be observed, that 
the lower end of the scion is inserted, 
in a bottle of water, to supply it 




FIG. 24,— CLEFT-GRAFTING THE 
CAllE'UJA. 

with moisture ; a practice which, 
though not absolutely necessary, is 
found advantageous. In another 
kind of side-grafting, the head of 
the stock is cut off, and the scion 
and the stock are cut, as shown in 
fig. 23. Formerly, Camellias were 
very frequently grafted in this 
manner. 

A new mode of grafting the 
Camellia is shown iafig. 24. The 
head of the stock is cut off, and only 
a single leaf left ; a cleft is then 
made in the stock; and the scion 
(a), with only a single leaf attached, 
is inserted (b). The pot with the 
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they should immediately afterwards 
be placed ia a gentle heat, and kept 
moist ; and if covered with a bell- 
glass, so much the better. The 
latter practice may be considered as 
essential in the case of grafting 
Orange trees, Cam^lliaSi Rhododen- 
drons, Daphnes, Arbutus, Magnolias, 
&c. Grafts made in the open air, 
on very small plants, may sometimes 
be covered with hand-glasses, or 
slightly sheltered or shaded till they 
have begun to grow ; and the soil 
may be covered with litter, or rotten 
tan, or leaves, to retain the mois- 
ture. Where no pains are spared, 
the soil may be warmed imme- 
diately after grafting, by watering 
it with a few pots of hot water. 
After the scion has made shoots a 
few inches in length, the clay may 
be removed and the matting loosened; 
but care must be taken not to do 
this too soon. The proper time may 
always be known by observing 
whether the edge of the scion exhi- 
bits a granulating process, closely 
uniting it with the stock. In 
general, in the course of the month 
of August all the matting from 
plants grafted in the open air may 
be removed ; and with those under 
glass, this may be done much sooner. 
Graf tiiig -clay is made of clayey 
loam, or brick earth, mixed with 
about a fourth part of fresh cow- 
dung, free from litter, and a portion 
of hay cut into pieces about an inch 
in length, adding a little water, and 
beating the* whole together for 
several hours. On a small scale, 
however, this preparation is not 
necessary ; as either moist clay 
alone, or cow-dung, may be plastered 
over the graft, and covered with 
moss, or even with coatse paper ; 
the moss, or paper, being tied on 
with matting. The use of the 
covering is to exclude the air, and 
conseqaentlf to retain the moisture 



of the scion and stock, and also an 
agreeable degree of temperature, in 
order that the vessels of the two 
woods may be able to unite. 

Oraftir^'Wax is composed of 
bees'- wax and pitch, with some 
tallow and a little rosin ; at first 
melted and mixed together, and 
afterwards heated as wanted. The 
proportions are of no great conse- 
quence. The mixture is kept in an 
earthen pot, in which it may be 
heated when wanted ; and is laid on 
with a brush till it is a quarter of 
an inch thick ; and if covered with 
dry sand while it is still soft and 
warm, it will not be likely to melt 
and fall off, which otherwise would 
probably be the case. 

Grains op Paradise. — The 
berries of Cdcculus Indicus, 

Grape Hyacinth. — See Mrs- 
oa^ri. 

Grasses.— There are but very 
few ornamental kinds of Grass that 
are worth cultivating in a garden; 
and the most remarkable of these 
are the Quaking Grass, Briza 
midia, and the Feather Grass, 
Stipa penndta. The Italian Reed, 
ArUndo DdnaXy and its variety, the 
Ribbon Grass, A . D. versicolory are 
very ornamental ; but they are 
Reeds rather than Grasses, though 
they belong to the same natural 
family, Oramlnece. For a list of 
the Grasses proper for laying down 
a lawn, or grass plat, and their 
qualities, see Lawn. 

Grass Vetch. — See Nisso^lia. 

Gravel is in universal use for 
forming walks in Britain ; as sand 
is, for want of gravel, on the Conti- 
nent. The grand desiderata in 
gravels are : the quality of binding, 
or forming a smooth compact body 
not liable to be disturbed by the 
feet in walking ; and a good colour 
which shall harmonise agreeably 
with. tliQ ^raas and trees, &c, 
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around it. It is a very common 
practice in forming gravel- walks, to 
use the gravel as it comes from the 
pit, and after it is laid down and 
rolled, to coyer it with sand taken 
from the same gravel by screening 
or sifting ; but unless this sand be 
of a binding nature, from its con- 
taining a good deal of iron, it soon 
separates from the rough gravel 
below, and is removed by sweeping. 
Ghravel, whether consisting of large 
or small stones, or particles, if laid 
down when perfectly dry, very 
seldom can be made to bind ; and, 
under such circumstances, it forms 
a rough, moving, and consequently 
a most disagreeable surface to walk 
on. A remedy for evils of this kind, 
which is sometimes successful, is to 
strew over the walk Boman cement 
in powder, then to rake it, so as to 
incorporate the powdered cement 
with the surface of the ground to 
the depth of two or three inches, 
and immediately afterwards to water 
it thoroughly, and roll it till it 
becomes quite hard and smooth. 
This is one of the best modes of 
forming a permanent and agreeable 
gravel-walk on a steep slope ; it is 
also an excellent mode in small 
gardens, where the object is to save 
labour in keeping, and to prevent 
the growth of weeds. Sea-shore 
gravel, which is generally mixed 
with sand and shells, can only be 
rendered firm by this process, or by 
one which destroys its colour, viz., 
mixing it with tar or gas liquor. 
When so mixed, however, it forms a 
very durable walk, though it is of a 
dark and disagreeable colour. Next 
to these modes, the best means is to 
break a number of small stones, or 
pebbles, into fragments ; and if this 
be done with about one -third of the 
quantity of gravel to be used, and 
the fragments intimately mixed with 
the round pehhlea, the gravel, when 



thoroughly rolled with a very heavy 
roller, will bind. The finest gravel 
in the world is composed of the 
debris of flints, such as the Kensing- 
ton gravel ; and this kind, which 
has hitherto been found in only a 
few parts of England, was sent to 
every part of the world. 

It must always be remembered, 
that broken angular pieces of stone, 
whether large or small, will bind 
much better than round pebbles ; 
and if with the broken stones be 
mixed a ferruginous clay, which is 
generally of a reddish, brownisb, or 
yellowish colour, and the whole be 
rolled immediately after it is laid 
down, it will harden by exposure to 
the atmosphere, and will become 
quite firm and smooth. If, how- 
ever, the rolling should be neglected 
for a few days, the x>ai*ticles of 
rusty earthy matter will become 
hardened individually in a loose 
state; and even if rolled afterwards, 
they will never become quite firm. 
It must also be observed, that large 
and small stones do not bind well 
together; and hence all gravel, as 
soon as it is taken frt>m the pit, 
should be sifted through a wire 
screen, the wires of which are only 
sufficiently wide apart to admit 
stones of the size of a moderately 
large gooseberry, and all the larger 
stones should be thrown on one side 
to be broken. Tbe gravel that has 
passed through the screen should 
then be examined, and if it be found 
mixed with too much earthy matter, 
it should be again sifted through a 
wire sieve, sufficiently fine to allow 
only the earth to pass through. Part 
of the earthy matter should then be 
well mixed with the gravel and 
broken stones, in the proportion of 
one-third of each, and the whole 
should be laid evenly on the walk, 
and rolled immediately. 

When gravel wa\V* V'b.'h^ XiftRft'Kvib 
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loose from time or frequent sweep- 
ing, or from the gravel being 
originally of a bad quality, they 
may be rendered firm by forking 
them oyer; and, after raking out 
the largest of the stones, *and break- 
ing them, mixing the gravel with 
equal parts of sand and ferruginous 
clay in a somewhat moist state, 
rolling the whole as soon as the 
materials hare been equally spread 
over the walk. If, however, neither 
sand nor ferruginous clay can be 
easily procured, burnt common clay 
powdered may be mixed with the 
gravel ; the clay having been burnt 
by spreading it on the furnace of a 
hothouse, or by mixing it with 
faggots, and then setting fire to 
the whole : but in this case also, 
care must be taken that the mixed 
clay and gravel are watered after 
they are laid down, and rolled im- 
mediately after. 

There are various substitutes for 
gravel. Where colour is the object, 
as well as firmness and smoothness, 
there is nothing better than burnt 
lumps of clay, reduced to a very 
coarse powder, and slightly mixed 
with Roman cement. Where colour 
can be dispensed with, a most 
effective garden-walk, and one which 
will last for many years, may be 
formed of the scrapings of public 
roads, which have been made, or 
metaUed, as road-makers term it, 
with granite, or other coarse stone, 
mixed with tar, laid down to the 
depth of six inches on a bottom of 
broken stone, and smoothly and 
firmly rolled. .The different kinds 
of asphalte so laid down also make 
smooth and durable walks; but 
they are too expensive for general 
use. When no gravel can be pro- 
cured, granite or other stone, broken 
very small, and firmly rolled, will 
make a very durable walk, though 
the colour is far inferior to that of 



fine yellow gravel. For laying out 
walks, and the mode of preparing 
the foundation of gravel walks, &c, 
see Walks. 
Greek Valerian. — See Pole- 

UO^NIUM. 

Green-Flt.— See A'phis. 

Greenhouse. — A structure for 
growing those plants in (more parti- 
cularly in the winter season), which 
will not endure the open air of 
British winters. It may be of any 
form, but the most convenient is a 
square or a parallelogram, with 
upright glass in front, sufficiently 
high to admit of walking upright 
under it immediately within the 
glass ; and with a sloping roo^ at 
such an angle as readily to throw 
off the rain. This roof^ for the 
better receiving the sun's rays, 
should face the south, south-east, or 
south-west ; and this is called the 
aspect. The front should seldom 
be lower than seven feet in height, 
and the height of the back should 
be about two-thirds of the width 
of the house. The space within is 
generally laid out so as to have a 
shelf in front, about two feet high 
from the ground, and two or three 
feet in width ; and next there is a 
path two or three feet in width ; 
the remainder of the floor, ft:om the 
edg^ of the path to the back wall 
> being occupied with a series of 
shelves rising one above another like 
the steps of a staircase, on which 
the pots of plants are to be placed. 
These shelves may be nine inches or 
a foot in width, and the height of one 
above another may also be nine 
inches or one foot. The mode by 
which artificial heat is communi- 
cated to such a house is by smoke 
flues, or hot-water pipes. The fire 
should be at one end, or behind the 
house, whichever may be most con- 
venient ; and the principal flue or 
hot-water pipe should be along the 
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front tratt, under the shelf; o: 

path. The reaeon foe thig iKKitdau 
of tlie fine of pipe is, that heat 
alvays asL'eudB ; und, cocseqnentiy, 
if the sonnw of keat vore planed 
under the back of the home, the 
best would aaoead directly to the 
loaf at the npperongleof the house, 
and woaM scireel; heat the lower 
Dr front p&rt at alL In order to 
ftdmit of VGQtilatioQ, the&ootHaflhes 
Bboold open oDbwards, or elide aloog 
B groove ; and the rDof-Bashea should 
also open liy eliding the one over the 
other. Other minor details need 
not be here entered into, oa they 
are perfectly nnderatood by all oon^ 
Gtructors of greenhouses, whether 
of wood DT iron. With respect to 
Lh^e two materials, iron adioita of 
the greatest varioty of shape, anch 
Bs a curvilinear ground plan and 
Toof, and it aleo admits most light ; 
but l^e construetion in wood is 
most geueiftlly understood, and is 
rstberthe cheapest. Veryeioellent 
and ornamental greenhouses are 
conitmoted iu iron, and wooden 
bouses may be made by any carpen- 
ter or joiner. A portable green- 
honse has lately been ooDstrncted 
to place over phtutG in tbe open air, 
and which consists of a stand or 
£<ame in which some sash-frames 
are fixed, so as to cover a sloping 
trellis below, over which some tender 
DT half-hardy ornamental climbei's 
are trained. This apparatus < 
be pnt np at a very trilling eipei 
aa glass is now very cheap, and 
the frame may be made of w< 
Tough from the saw. 

The simplest kind of greenho 
is one only heated by mani 
which, with the shelter afforded by 
the glass, issufficiCDtt^ grow grapes, 

roses and lilacs, &c,, at Christmas. 
The outer appearance of this honse 



L3 very plain (see Jig. 27) ; and it 
luuy be conetmcteit at very little 
iipense. There is a wall in fiont 
[shown at e in Jig. 281, within 
ivhich a dung bed is formed, into 
A'bich the plants to bs forced {dj 




are plunged. Inside the back wall 
are trained peach and nectarine 
trees, or vines ; and on the ontaide, 
vines, or cherry trees. Part of the 
roof (e) is formed of hoarda, and 
these prqject so as to form a coping 
to the outer put of the wall. The 




next advance te heating gieenhonaes 
with manure is nsiog smoke fines ; 
and these, after having been long 
out of fashion, are now being 
partially revived ; hot wafer pipes. 



boweyer, are etii! generally Bnbsti- 
tnbed for tLem. A commoD greeo- 
bouse, heated bj hat wn' 
Bbti«-n in Jig. 29, which 




propagitiag ehelf (a) for onttiitga, 
SB the; must be acar the gl&SB. It 
is not lumaJ in greenbousea of this 
shape (o have an; path except the 
front one (d) ; bnt, in this, a cou- 
oealed path behind the pots is left 
St b, wbioh ms; be bidden by 
ThfahSTgia al6,la, or Bomo other 
climbing plant, so aa to enable the 
gardener to roach eaailj to water 
tho planlis on the shelf (a). Tito 
stage may be composed of ^ag stones 
supported by brink piera (c). There 
is a front shelf for bnshy ornamental 
plants at t; and the hot-iFater 
pipes are shown at f^ lb is evident 
in this gceenhonse that amoke flues 
may be easily substituted for bot- 
waler pipea, if they should be pre- 
farred. Portable gieenhouaes, of 
hotbeda, have lately boen invented 
by the French nurserymen, for the 
pnrpoae of striking oattinga in very 
BQuiil pota, a rage for little plants 
of this kind having lately existed 
In Paris ! and having apparently 
reached England, from tiie great 
ilier of plants in very small irata 
;h are nov seen in the shop 
nindoffs in London. The French 
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best is shown in fig. I 
figured ia the Bon JardinUr fcl 
1S14, and is a box made of naml, 
abont two feet across, or any other 
convenient meb, which may have 
handles filed for moving it at a, 
and vhlcb ia covered with a com' 
mon haod-glass, fiicd on a board, 
which covers tho top of the bci, 
and in which ara numerous holei 
made for small flower-pota. JcbI 
below this board is a lino or ^j; 
basis (g), which ia filled with Bsnil 

the pota are plnn_ 
ia an open tin or lino trough (c), 
which is filled with water t^n^ 
the funnel {d). A lamp ia afaown 
at T^ which is kept in its proper 
place by a htlle tin ledge ; aod 
which slides in and out by a door 
in the side, which is fastened nbei 
the lamp is in its place. There ar 
aome holes at /, to anpply air, (• 
support oombnstioQ ; and two slant- 
ing pieces of zine at g, to reflect the 
heat. Fig SI ia a circular portable 
greenhouse, which was figured in 
the QanlfRtri Chronicle for Dec, 
1313. It oousists of three pieoes nf 
earthenware ; ris., the foot (o), oi 
which atanda the basin {b), whid 
ia surmonnted by the plate (i). Ia 
the foot {a), ia placed a tin nr 
earthenware lamp \d]. Three oi 
four inchea above the wick ia placed 
a short iron ciatflm (el, supported 
by three feet, which rest 
bottom of the basin (i) \ it \ 
inches deep, seven inches in dii 
and is fed by a pipe and funnel (/>, 
ito whioh water is poured until it 
in be seen at the bottom of th< 
funnel, which shows that the cistern 
fuli. The plate {e) is formed ol 
mmoa red earthenware, and con' 
ita of two circnlar trenches, (35 
and h h,) four iuches broad, and u 
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holes bored at t, by eight still 
smaller ones at h^ and by eight or 
ten in the plate at I. There is a 
metal plate pierced with holes at m, 
through which the greater part of 
the heat rises ; so that the troughs 
h h, are much hotter than the 
troughs g g^ which are warmed 
principally by the hollow spaces at 
n. The difference of heat between 
the two troujehs is so great, that it 
is said, hothouse plants may be 
struck in the trough A, and green- 
house ones in g. The frame is 
covered with the hand-glass p^ 
which of course may be removed at 
pleasure. A new mode of heating 
without either pipes or flues has 
lately been discovered, but it has 
only been applied to hothouses. 
See PoLMAisE Heating. 

Gbebnhousb Plants are those 
which will not bear the cold of a 
British winter in the open air, but 
that only require to be protected 
from frost. Many persons injure 
their greenhouse plants by giving 
them too much heat in winter, and 
too little air in summer, and are 
then surprised to find their plants 
die, or at least become sickly, and 
remain without flowering, notwith- 
standing all the care that has been 
bestowed upon them. No green- 
house ought to be kept at a greater 
heat at night than from 35° to 40° 
during winter ; but the thermometer 
ought never to be suffered to fall 
below 35". In the day, particularly 
if there be sunshine, it will of course 
rise higher ; but the fire should be 
lessened accordingly, as the ther- 
mometer, even in sunshine, should 
not rise in winter above 50°, or at 
most 52° or 53°. A higher tempe- 
rature will induce premature vege- 
tation ; and the plant will waste its 
strength in an abortive attempt to 
produce flowers and seeds at a season 
when its nature requires it to be 



kept in a state of complete repose. 
The second fault, of giving too little 
air, is an equally serious one. Plants 
can no more live without fresh air 
than without water ; and even in 
winter, the sashes of a greenhouse 
should be opened for an hour or 
two, say from twelve till two, in the 
middle of the day, whenever the sun 
shines, or the frost is not too intense. 
In the summer, say from the middle 
of May to the middle of September, 
the plants should be set out in the 
open air, the space on which they 
are to stand being covered two or 
three inches deep with small coal or 
slack, or ashes, to prevent the worms 
from creeping out of the ground into 
the holes at the bottom of the pots. 
In cold and damp seasons, the time 
for putting out the plants may be 
delayed till June ; and previously 
to their removal, the sashes of the 
greenhouse should be left open for 
a week or ten days, night and day. 
Qreenhouse plants should be watered 
regularly every evening in summer, 
and twice a day if the weather be 
very hot and dry. In winter, they 
should always be watered in the 
morning, when water is given ; but 
this need not be every day. Some 
plants, indeed, do not require 
watering oftener than once a week. 
The general rule is, . frequently to 
examine the pots, and to give 
water whenever the earth appears 
to have become dry on the surface. 
Greenhouse plants should never be 
suffered to stand in saucers during 
winter, as stagnant water is pecu- 
liarly injurious at that season ; and 
whenever the earth in a pot looks 
black and sodden with water, the 
plant should be turned out of the 
pot, and after the black earth has 
been shaken from its roots, it should 
be repotted in fresh soil, well drained 
with broken crocks or cinders. In 
February or March, the plants should 
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be looked orer and repotted where 
necessary; those that are too tall 
should be cut in, and cuttings made 
of their shoots. The young plants 
ndsed from cuttings made in autumn 
should be repotted in larger pots for 
flowering ; and where the plants do 
not require fresh potting, but haye 
the surface of their mould become 
green and mossy, the moss should 
be taken off, and the ground slightly 
stirred with a flat stick; taking 
care, howeyer, not to go so deep as 
to injure the roots. When trouble 
is not an object, all greenhouse plants 
are the better for repotting once 
every year, either in spring or 
autumn ; and when the ball is taken 
out of the pot for this purpose, it 
should be carefully examined, and all 
the decayed parts of the roots should 
be cut off. Sometimes when the 
ball of earth is turned out, nearly 
half of it will &11 off almost without 
touching it ; and when this is the case 
it will generally be found that there 
is a worm in the pot. Worms do a 
great deal of mischief to greenhouse 
plants in cutting through the roots, 
as their instinct teaches them to 
make their way through the earth 
straight across the pot and back 
again ; and they cannot do this 
without tearing the roots asunder 
every time they pass. Another 
point to be attended to in the msfh- 
agement of a greenhouse is, keeping 
the plants as near as possible to the 
glass ; as unless this be done, the 
plants will become what gardeners 
call ** drawn up,** and unnaturally 
tall and slender, from the efforts 
they make to reach the light. 

Grevi'llea. — Protehcece. — Aus- 
tralian plants with very curious 
flowers, which should be grown in 
a mixture of equal parts of sand, 
loam, and peat. They are increased 
by seeds, which ripen freely, or by 
cuttings of the old wood, in sand, 



under a bell-glass. GrevUlea aiu- 
trdXis with red and yellow flowers 
is very nearly hardy. 

Grinde'lia W. (Do'nia R. Br.) 
— Com/p6iitCB. — Perennial and an- 
nual plants, with large showy yel- 
low flowers. The leaves, of some of 
the species are covered with a white 
glutinous matter, that looks like 
milk. Nearly all the species are 
natives of Mexico, and they should 
all be grow9 in a mixtnre of loam 
and peat. The perennial species 
require the protection of a frame 
during winter. 

Grottoes are covered seats, or 
small cells or caves, with the sides 
and roof constructed of rock-work, 
or of brick or stone, covered inter- 
nally with spar or other curious 
stones, and sometimes ornamented 
with marine productions, such as 
corals, madrepores, or shells. A 
kind of grotto is also constructed of 
roots ornamented with moss. Per- 
haps the most generally effective 
grotto is one formed with blocks of 
stone, without ornaments either ex- 
ternally or internally, having the 
floor paved with pebbles, and a 
large long stone, or a wooden bench 
painted to imitate stone, as a seat. 
The roof should be rendered water- 
proof by means of cement, and 
covered with ivy ; or amass of earth 
may be heaped over it, and planted 
with periwinkle, ivy, or other low- 
growing evergreen shrubs, which 
may be trained to hang down over 
the mouth of the grotto. In some 
cases it answers to cover grottoes 
with turf, so that when seen from 
behind they appear like a knoll of 
earth, and in front like the entrance 
into a natural cave. As grottoes 
are generally damp at most seasons 
of the year, they are more objects of 
ornament or curiosity than useful as 
seats or places of repose. One of 
the finest grottoes in England is that 
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of Pain's Hill, formed of blocks of 
stone, with stalactite incrustations 
hanging from the roof, and a small 
stream running across the floor. 
Pope's grotto at Twickenham, the 
grotto at Weybridge, and that at 
Wimborne St, Giles's, which has 
cost lOjOOOZ., are also celebrated. 
A fountain or a gushing stream is a 
very appropriate ornament to a 
grotto ; though, where practicable, 
it is better in an ad^ining cave, 
when a person sitting in the grotto 
can hear the murmur of tbe water 
and see the light reflected on it 
at a distance, than in the grotto 
itself. 

Ground Cherry. Caroms 

ChamcBc^rasw. 

Ground Ivy.— See Glkcho^ma. 

Groundsel. — Senecio vulgaris. 
— I mention this troublesome weed, 
to enforce upon amateur gardeners 
the necessity of pulling it up as soon 
as it appears, without suffering it to 
open its flowers, lest it should ripen 
any of its seeds. The plant belongs 
to the CompositsB, and the seeds are 
each furnished with a feathery wing 
or pappus, by means of which they 
are distributed in all directions. 

Groundsel-tree. — - Bdccharis 
halimifolia, — ^A shrub with bluish 
green leaves, and rather pretty flow- 
ers, which are produced in autumn. 
It will grow in any common garden- 
soil, but it is killed in severe win- 
ters, if in an exposed situation. It 
may be propagated by cuttings,which 
will strike if planted in the open 
border in autumn ; or by layers. 

Guano. — A new kind of manure, 
lately introduced from South Ame- 
rica. It consists of the dung of sea- 
fowls, collected from the Guano 
Islands, on the coast of Peru ; and 
it is so strong that a table-spoonful 
of it dissolved in water will go as 
far as three trowels-ful of horse 
dung. It may be used for Orange- 



trees, Pelargoniums, Heart's-ease, 
Fuchsias, and any other plants re- 
quiring rich soiL In general, how- 
ever, it is most efficacious to grass 
land, and it may also be used with 
advantage in a kitchen garden. In 
these cases the proportion is four 
ounces of guano to a gallon of water ; 
but this is much too strong for 
greenhouse plants, and for them 
half an ounce of guano to a gallon of 
water will be as strong as it will he 
safe to give them. 

GuA>A. — See PsfDiuM. 

Guelder Rose. -See Vibu'rnum. 

Guernsey Lily, — Nenne sami- 
Snsis Ker.— See Nbri^kb. 

Gum Arabic Tree. — Acdda 
verttf or ardbica, — See Aoa^cia. 

GcM CiSTUs. — dstus cpprius, or 
ladaniferus. — See Cistos. 

Gu^TTA Pe'rcha. — This isakmd 
of gum somewhat similar to the 
Caoutchouc or India Rubber, bat 
which possesses the remarkable 
"physical property of becoming 
quite soft at the temperature of 
boiling water, without being in any 
way adhesive, and on cooling reco- 
vering its primitive hardness." The 
Niato or Gutta Percha tree of the 
Malay Peninsula, is said by some 
botanists to be a species of Bissia, 
but Dr. Lindley pronounces it to 
be a species of the genus Ison- 
dndra, both genera belonging to 
the natural order Sapotdcese. Mr. 
Low, however thinks that seve- 
ral trees in Borneo will produce a 
similar juice. The gum is said to 
be deposited in layers in the wood, 
and to be obtained only by cutting 
down the tree ; but as it is also said 
to flow when numerous incisions are 
made in the bark, it is to be hoped 
that some less wasteful mode of pro- 
curing it than cutting down the tree 
will soon be devised. The words 
Gutta Percha belong to the Malay 
language, and signify "ragged gum'* 
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— the ek in the word Percha being 
pronounced as in perch, 

Gtmnostachtum. — A canthdcece. 
— A Ceylon plant with inconspica- 
oas yellow flowers^ but showy leaves, 
with milk white midrib, and side 
Teins on a dark green gronnd. In- 
troduced in 1858. 

Gtnk^ium Argente^um.— Qra- 
mUneif, — ^Pampas Ghrass. — Native of 
South America, but hardy enough 
to withstand our ordinary winters, 
and even the most severe with a 
little protection. It forms a large 
tuft or bush ; leaves of a glaucous 
green, sharply serrated. The flower 
stem pushes &om amongst the 
leaves like a round, straight, thick 
reed, 6 or 8 feet high, terminated 
by a very large silky pauicle, of a 
sQvery white colour, and having a 
very light and graceful appearance. 
It wiU grow in any soil, but prefers 
a mixture of peat and friable loam. 
Propagated by seeds and by ofisets 
after the plant is well established. 

GTFSOOALLia Sal. — Ericacece. — 
The Moor, or Cornish Heath, sepa- 
rated from the genus Erica by Salis- 
bury. — For culture, see Em W 

Gtpso'phila . — CanjophyllhcecBj 
or SiUndicecB, — Small-flowered creep- 
ing or trailing plants, annuals and 
perennials, which require a calcareous 
soil, and are well adapted for rock- 
work. 

Gypsum. — Sulphate of lime, com- 
monly called plaster of Paris. 

TTABENA'RIA.— -Orc^if^dccflB. — 
-"■ Hardy North American peren- 
nials, with tuberous roots, and very 
curiously-shaped flowers, which are 
generally ydlow, but sometimes 
purple, and sometimes white. They 
grow best in a shady situation, and 
in a peat soil, kept rather moist 
than dry. 

H ABB a'nthus. — A maryUid&cece . 
— Bulbous-rooted plants (some of 



which will thrive in the open grounds 
though others require a greenhouse, 
and others a stove), the culture of 
which exactly resembles that of the 
Amar/llis. The flowera are also 
similar, though very much smaller ; 
and, as in the Amai-^Uis, they are 
produced before the leaves. The 
Habr^nthus appears to exemplify 
the doctrine of bulbs being under- 
ground stems ; for we are told by 
the late Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert 
{Bot Mag. t. 257) that the bulbs 
of this species, though round when 
imported, after having been potted 
a year, become gradually elongated. 
Plants of this genus are generally 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat ; and for the details of 
their culture see Amabt'llis. 

Habrotha'mnus. — Cestrdcece. — 
y«ry elegant Mexican shrubs, bear- 
ing a profasiou of rose-coloared 
tube-like flowers in the middle of 
winter. A plant of H. ilegans, 
planted in the free ground of the 
conservatory in the Botanic Ghirden 
in the Regent's Park, is splendidly 
in flower for at least eight months 
in every year. 

H-EMan'th us. — A maiylUddcece, 
— Bulbous greenhouse plants, with 
large red flowers of very singular 
appearance, but no beauty. They 
are very coarse-growing, and take 
up a great deal of room. H. mul'.i- 
fldrus is, however, an exception, as 
it is rather pretty. 

Hjematoxtlon. — Leguminbsce. 
— The Logwood. This tree, which 
grows about twenty feet high in its 
native country, is a stove shrub in 
Britain. It has yellow flowers, and 
should be grown in a mixture of 
peat and loam. 

Ha^ke A . — Protehcece. — Austra- 
lian shrubs, with flowers somewhat 
resembling those of the Grevfilea, 
which are frequently sweet-scented. 
The plants are generally kept in the 
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greenhouse ; they should be grown 
in peat and sand mixed with a little 
loam, and the pots should be well 
drained, and never suffered to be- 
come either too wet or too dry. See 
Australian Shrubs. 

Hale^sia. — HcUesidceoB. — The 
Sn owdrop- tree. American low trees, 
which generally form very handsome 
hardy shrubs in British pleasure- 
grounds. The reason of this is, that 
in North America the species all 
grow on the banks of rivers, in very 
poor rocky soil, whereas in England 
they are grown in dry places in rich 
soil ; and too much noui'ishment to a 
tree which does not require it, has 
the same effect as too much animal 
food to a child — it makes it increase 
in width instead of height. The 
Snowdrop-tree flowers freely, and 
its stem droops gracefully over 
water. The flowers are white, and 
resemble those of the Snowdrop ; 
and the seed is curiously winged. 
The species will grow in any soil or 
situation, but they all prefer a poor 
soil near water, and a sandy situa- 
tion. They are generally propa- 
gated by layers, though they all 
ripen seed abundantly in England. 

Halimodendron.— Zegttwiiwoacp. 
—The Salt- tree. JET. arg^nteum Dec. 
{Robinia ffcdodSndron Lin.), is a 
Siberian hardy shrub, which will 
grow in any soil or situation. When 
grafted standard high on a Labur- 
num, it forms a very handsome 
drooping tree, with sUvery leaves 
and purple flowers. 

H AM A ME^Lis. — Hamameliddu;e(B. 
— The Witch Hazel. A hardy shrub, 
a native of North America, which 
will grow freely in any soil that is 
not too rich, though it prefers a dry 
stony gravel. It has the peculiarity 
of flowering during winter, beginning 
to expand its rich deepyellow flowers 
just as its leaves are falling off, and 
dropping its flowers when its branches 



begin to be re-clothed with leaves in 
spring. 

Hand-bill. — ^An instrument used 
in pruning hedges. 

Hand-glasses. —Portable frames 
or covers, formed of iron, zinc, or 
wood, and glazed. These glasses 
differ from bell-basses in being 
longer, and composed of numerous 
small pieces of glass, which are 
fastened together by narrow strips 
of lead. Hand glasses are generally 
square, but they may be made of 
an octagon, or any other shape that 
may be most convenient ; and they 
are sometimes made with a pane to 
open to admit air, or with the upper 
part to take off. This is very con- 
venient ; for as hand-glasses are 
chiefly used for protecting half- 
hardy plants during winter, which 
it is necessary to give air to every 
fine day, it is found very trouble- 
some to be obliged to lift the hand- 
glass off the plant, and to lay it on 
one side whenever this is done. 
Bell-glasses, on the contrary, being 
principally for preventing the evapo- 
ration of moisture from the leaves 
of cuttings, do not require any 
opening, as the plants seldom want 
any air till they have rooted. 

Hardenbe'rgia. — L^umin^so!, 
— A new name given by Mr. Bentham 
to Kenn^dya monophiflla, and five 
other species of that gennsj which 
have small purplish flowers. 

Hardy Plants are all those that 
will stand the open air in British 
gardens without the slightest pro- 
tection ; half-hardy ones are those 
that may be planted in the open 
ground, but require the protection 
of a mat or hand-glass ; and tender, 
those that must be kept during 
winter in a hotbed or plant-house 
heated by artificial means. Green- 
house and frame-plants are those 
grown in pots, which require pro- 
tection from the frost during winter ; 
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▼e plants are those grown in 
•use all the year. 
BBELL, or Haibbell. — It is 
sniions, that though few poets 
te a sonnet without mention- 
Harebell, and though it is 
be introduced in every elo- 
prose description of country 
, botanists cannot exactly 
what plant is meant by the 
•some supposing it to be the 
ol little blue Camphnvla 
IfbUay and others, the wild 
th, Sddla non-scriptcu The 
, that both plants are now 
by the name in different 
f Britain ; but as the original 
3 said to have been *' air- 
it is most probable that it 
e Campanula that was first 
gnated, and that is alluded 
he poets ; as the tender blue 
lowers is so near the colour 
skies, as not to require any 
sertion of poetic fancy to call 
11 of air, and as its slender 
\a sufficient elasticity to rise 
when lightly trodden on. 
.8 some reason for employing 
rms to plants as Hare's-ears, 
foot, &c., from resemblance ; 
ne whatever that we can 
9 for that of Hare-bell. It 
probable that the designa- 
as originally Hair-bell, or 
ills, on account of their being 
lapted for garlands for the 
In Miller's Gardener^s Die- 
ff Hair-bells occur in the 
and is referred to the com- 
lyacinth, Hyacinthus non- 
SfOTSdlla non-scrlptaf "which 
says, "grows plentifully in 
and near hedges, in lands 
have lately been wood, so is 
admitted into gardens ; but 
)r people, who make it their 
js to gather the wild flowers 
fields for nosegays, &c., bring 
luantities of these to London 



and sell them about the streets." 
In Lee's Introduction to Botany^ 
1799, HairbelU is given as the 
English name of Hyacinthus non- 
scriptus; and we find the same term 
and explanation in various diction- 
aries. From these facts it may be 
concluded that the name of Hare- 
bell is a corruption of the original 
and more applicable one of Hair- 
hell. 

Then, as to what plant is under- 
stood. In the south of England it 
appears to be the common Hyacinth ; 
in the north of England and in 
Scotland it is the Kound-leaved 
Bell-flower, C<jm,pd.nvla rotundi- 
fdlia. To this also the descriptions 
given by the poets in those parts 
apply. This Campanula is remark- 
able for its upright, graceful, slender 
stalks. Scott alludes to the plant 
as being slender and elastic : — 

" A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed 

the dew ; 
E'en the slight hare-bell raised its 

head 
BlasLic from her airy tread." 

Lady of the Lake^ Canto I. 

And again in Canto II. — 

" ' For me,'— she stooped, and, looking 
round, 

Pluck'd a blue hare-bell from the 
ground, — 

• For me, whose memory scarce con- 
veys 

An image of more splendid days, 

This little flower that loves the Uay 

May well my simple emblem be : 

* * « » 

And when I place it in my hair, 
Allan, a bard, is boimd to swear, 
He ne'er saw coronet so fair.' 
Then playfully the chaplet wild 
She wreath'd in her dark locks, and 
smil'd." 

For this purpose the Hyacinth 
has not the requisite pliability ; on 
the contrary, its stalk is rather 
thick, succulent, and brittle ; nor 
is it, like the Campanula, a flower 
that 'Moves the lea;" still, repre- 
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sented by artificial flowers it has a 
good e£fect ; and ladies may culti- 
vate both sorts, the Hyacinth in a 
somewhat moist, shaded situation, 
and the Oampannla in/ any soil, 
rather dry than otherwise. 

Hares and Rabbits do a great 
deal of mischief in flower gardens, as 
they are very fond of dievoaring many 
flowering plants — ^particularly Pinks 
and Carnations. They are also very 
fond of young plants of Laburnum in 
the shrubberies, and of Parsley in the 
kitchen-garden. The usual way of 
protecting Pinks and Carnations is, 
by an invisible wire fence, or by 
a net-work of black worsted, sup- 
ported at intervals by blackened 
wires ; but the young plantations 
are generally protected by common 
netting, supported by notched stakes. 
Some persons sow Parsley near their 
Carnations, in the hope that the 
hares will eat that in preference ; 
but it often proves injurious, as the 
smell of the Parsley attracts more 
hares than would otherwise discover 
the Carnations, and thus, the Pars- 
ley being soon devoured, the Carna- 
tions are destroyed. 

Hare's-bar. — See Bupleu^um. 

Hare's-foot Fern. — Dwvdllia 
Canariinm, — A very curious exotic 
Fern, the roots of which grow out 
of the pot, and closely resemble a 
hare's foot. It is a native of the 
Canaries, and should be gi^own in 
sand and peat. 

Hart*s-tonque. — ScolopSndHum 
officindrum. — One of the hand- 
somest of the British Ferns, from 
its broad tongue-shaped leaves. It 
grows in marshy places. It is called 
Scolopendrium from its roots bear- 
ing some resemblance to the little 
luminous insect Scolopendra eUc- 
trica. 

Hatchet Vetch. Coronilla 

SecuridacOf now called SecuHgei^a 
Coronilla, — A coares-growing haidy I 



annual which takes up a great deal 
of room from its large, rough, and 
widely-spread leaves and stems: 
while it can boast of little beauty 
in the single yellow pea-flowers. It 
will grow in any soil or situation. 

Haulm. — The dead stalks and 
leaves of peas, potatoes, &c. It is 
generally gathered up, and carried 
to the rubbish heap to rot for manure^ 
or burnt. It is also sometimes used 
for covering the ground ov^ the 
roots of trees, &c., to keep out the 
frost. 

Hawkwbed. — The plants pro- 
perly called Hawkweed belong to 
the genus ffierdcium; they have 
generaUy yellow flowers, and many 
of them are British weeds ; the 
yellow Hawkweed of the gardens 
(Tdlpis Bmhata) and the red 
Hawkweed {Borkhaima rubra) 
are, however, quite distinct. They 
are both hardy annuals, which only 
require sowing in the open border ; 
and one of which (the yellow) will 
stand the winter in the open ground 
without protection, if sown in 
autumn. The red -coloured kind is 
very apt to become drawn up with 
long slender stems, and requires 
staking and tying to make it look 
well. — See Crb^pis. 

Hawthorn. — Cratc^gw Oxycb- 
cdniha, — Cratjb^ous. 

Hazbl. — Gorylus Avdldna. — 
The common Hazel is rather a fruit- 
tree than an ornamental shrub ; bat 
it is sometimes grown in pleasure* 
grounds and geometric gardens, to 
form a shady walk. Walks of this 
kind were great favourites in the 
time of Elizabeth, and also in the 
Dutch gardens laid out in the time 
of William IIL They are there- 
fore suitable in the gardens of Eliza- 
bethan houses, or of any mansions 
built in James I.*s style. They 
require no particular care but 
p\au.\>Ya^ t\i<& '^Quin^ trees in a loamy 
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giTing them, if possible, a 
of that rich yellow soil 
tXLy called ha2el loam, for its 
Jar adaptation to this plant, 
slipping and training the bran- 
80 as to make the walk form 
ontinned bower. 
kabtVeasb, or Panst. — ^Most 
e different kinds now in culti- 
D have sprung partly from the 
kind, Viola IHcclor^ hybridised 
me other species ; and as all 
dnds, whether hybrids or spe- 
Tary very mnch when raised 
seeds, and as these Tarieties 
hybrids may be readily cross- 
with each other, the number 
ndsthat may be raised defies 
alevhbtion. The Heart's-ease 
be grown in Tery rich soil, 
oaed, if in pots or boxes, of 
parts of rich loam, one of sand, 
me of decayed leaves or rotten 
; and if in the open ground, 
th'loam highly manured. It is 
igated by seeds, or division of 
oot. The seeds should be sown, 
on as they are ripe, in a bed, 
eihe young plants should re- 
till they flower, when the best 
Id be taken up and replanted 
lother bed, or in well-drained 
or boxes, for flowering. The 

8 will require constant water- 
luring the hot weather ; but 
are very apt to damp ofl*, if the 
Q which they grow has not been 

drained. The best varieties 
ropagated by cuttings taken off 
the points of the shoots, in the 
g, euttiog them clean across 
nUately below a joint. The 
Dgs should be struck in pure 

9 sand, and covered with a 
;Iass; they should not be 
red when put in, and they 
Id be shaded for several 

Hearths-eases are also pro- 
bed by layers, pegged down 
joints but not sJit^ on ac- 



count of their tendency to damp 
off. 

Heat is concentrated or produced 
in gardens in a variety of ways : by 
shelter from winds, which prevents 
the natural heat of plants from being 
carried off by currents of air passing 
over them ; by exposure to the sun, 
which concentrates its rays; by 
covering a surface of soil or the 
roots and stems of plants with a 
non-conducting material, such as 
straw, litter, leaves, &c., which pre- 
vents its radiation; by fermenting 
substances, such as stable-dung, 
litter, leaves, tan, &o., which pro- 
duce heat by their decomposition ; 
and by the consumption of fuel, 
from which the heated air generated 
is conducted in flues, or by means 
of pipes of hot water or steam. 
Hotbeds are generally heated by a 
bed of horse-dung, or other ferment- 
ing material ; and brick-built pits, 
or houses with glass roofs, are heated 
by furnaces and flues, or furnaces, 
boilers and pipes of hot water or 
steam. StablcHiung and hot water 
pipes are the two best modes of 
beating pits and glass-roofed houses. 
Heat when produced is retained by 
coverings which admit the light, 
such as glass sashes, or in some 
cases frames covered with oil-paper, 
or with very thin canvas or gauze. 

Heath.— See Eri'ca. 

Heath-mould is very frequently 
confounded with peat-bog by ama- 
teur gardeners ; but the fact is they 
are materially different. Black peat, 
which consists of vegetable fibre, 
prevented from decomposing by a 
superabundance of water, is unfit 
for the growth of plants when in a 
pure state; but heath-mould, or 
peat mixed with sand, is admi- 
rably adapted for the growth of 
all Australian and American hair- 
rooted plants, as the mixture of 
sand with tbe p^\. -^t^^^bXa \Xa 
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retention of water, and it is only 
the retention of water that prevents 
the decomposition of the vegetable 
matter it contains. — See Peat-boq. 
H&'dbra. — Araliac€CB.-The Ivy. 
This well-known plant is what bota- 
nists call a rooting climber; that is 
to say, its stems climb up and twine 
themselves round trees, or any other 
suitable object which presents a suffi- 
ciently rough surface for their roots 
to take hold of ; as, unless this is the 
case, the Ivy, whenever it is rendered 
heavy by rain or snow, falls down. 
Whenever, therefore. Ivy is wanted 
to cover smooth, newly plastered 
walls, trellis work should be fixed 
against them, to which the Ivy should 
be nailed like any other plant. The 
Ivy is remarkable for undeigoing a 
complete change in its leaves when it 
flowers. The barren or creeping Ivy, 
which trails along the ground, and 
roots into it, rarely flowers, and its 
leaf is deeply cut ; but the tree Ivy, 
or flowering part, rears itself on high, 
so as to be fully exposed to the light 
and air, and the leaves become of an 
oval shape, ff. canariinsis, the 
giant, or Irish Ivy, as it is sometimes 
called, though it is a native of the 
Canaries, is hardier and grows much 
faster than the common kind ; but 
the variegated kinds are more tender, 
and grow much slower. Ivy requires 
a deep and somewhat light soil, into 
which its roots can penetrate easily ; 
and when grown for any purpose in 
pots or boxes, it should be abundantly 
supplied with water. Ivy is useful 
in ail cases wh^re a naked space is to 
be covered with green in a short space 
of time ; and it is particularly valuable 
in town gardens, as it will bear the 
smoke and want of pure air in cities 
better than most other plants. It 
should, however, in all close and 
crowded situations, be abundantly 
supplied with water, and occasionally 
syringed orer the leaves. The gold 



and silver varieties are very hwt' 
tiful, especially the former, wlien 
grown against the chimney of a 
dwelling-house or hothouse; hnk 
they require warmth to make them 
thrive. 

Hbdoehogs. — Medicdgo mtntHMk 
— An annual plants with small yeUov 
pea-flowers, and curiously shaped 
capsules, which resemble hedgehogs. 
The plant is weedy-looking^ and not 
worth growing. 

Hbdos Mustard. — See Ebt'si* 

MUM. 

Hedge Nettle. — See Sta'oht& 

HsDQBS for flower-gardens should 
be composed of ornamental planti^ 
such as Cydonixt, Ja,p6nica, Privet^ 
Laurustinus, Jtibes tanffuinewn, 
Roses, and double-blossomed Fune^ 
or Ivy and other climbers, trained 
over iron trellis-work. The hedge 
to a flower-garden should never be 
stiff and formal so as to look like a 
mere barrier ; but it should be w 
arranged, and should consist of 
plants which harmonise so well with 
the flowers in the garden as to 
make them appear part of it. For 
further details on this subject, see 
Fences. 

HEDY^CHiuir. — ScUaminecB, — - 
Garland-flower. — Large reed-looking 
plants with splendid flowers, but 
which are only suitable for laige 
places, as they require the heat of a 
stove, and a great deal of room, to 
make them flower well. They aie 
natives of the East Indies. S» 
corondkHvan, which is one of the 
commonest kinds, has large white 
flowers, which are exceedingly fra* 
grant. All the kinds require a light 
rich soil, and are increased by divid- 
ing the roots. 

Hedt'sarum. — L€gwmin^9(B,-^ 

The French Honeysuckle. — The 

species are mostly hardy bienniali 

and perennials, which require only 

i tiie xiaMAl treatment of their respeo- 
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tire kinds. They will grow well in 
any lieh light aoil, ftnd they are iu- 
ereased by diyision of their roots 
and by seeds. 

Bjajhnvu. — Com^ntcB. — The 
spedee are generally tall-growing 
perennial pUuats, with large yellow 
iloweRL They are increased by di- 
nding the root. There are two or 
three annual species which are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in 
the open border. The handsomest of 
tiiese is H. quadrideaUUum, which 
has bright orange-coloured flowers, 
like a Endb^ckia. 

Hxlia'mthkmum. — Oiitacea, — 
The 8nn-rose. — ^Low shnibs, gene- 
rally used for planting on rock- work, 
and strongly resembling the Cistns 
or Bock-rose. As most of the species 
arerather tender, they require protec- 
tion daring winter. For this reason, 
they are either grown in pots, which 
are placed upon rock-work among 
the stones; or taken up and re- 
potted in winter, to be planted out 
again in spring. The soil should 
be * oompost of loam and peat. 
They are generally increased by 
seeds^ which they ripen in abund- 
ance. 

Hsua'sthus. — Ccm,p6siJl<B,-'T\ie 
Sun-flower. — The annual plant of 
this name^ though a native of 
Peru, is one of the hardiest of its 
kind, as it only requires sowing 
in the open border in any common 
garden soil. It is not, however, 
suitable for every situation, un- 
less there be abundance of room, 
en account of the large size of its 
stalks and leaves. The perennial 
kinds are much smaller, and very 
ornamental ; they are quite hardy, 
and will grow in. any soil and 
situation. 

Helichbt^uv. — CompddtcB. — 
The Everlasting. — The common yel- 
low Everlasting, ff, bracteditum, is 
a hardy annual that only requires 



sowing iu the open border ; Jf, 
hicolor is a very slight variety, 
merely differing in having the 
outer petals tipped with copper 
colour; but H, maer&nthum has 
white flowers tipped with pink, 
and is very handsome. Thissptcies 
is a native of the Swan Kiver 
Colony, and it should be grown in 
a light peaty soil. It may either 
be sown in the open ground in 
April, to flower in autumn, or in a 
hotbed in February, to plant out in 
May. H, brddedtum incHrvum 
affords varieties of many different 
colours ; and can be highly recom- 
mended as a late flowering annual 
in the open ground ; and it aUo 
forms a good pot plant. 

Hbuco^nia. — 3f«s^cec?.~ Splen- 
did hothouse plants, which require 
a rich sandy loam, and plenty of 
room and heat, to bring them to 
perfection. They are propagated by 
division of the root. H, metdllica 
has leaves I4 to 2 feet long, velvety 
green above, and metallic purple 
beneath ; flower handsome, in an 
upright spike, scarlet tipped with 
greenish white. It is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike easily. 

HsLio'PHiLA. — Cniciferde. — 
Beautiful little annual plants, na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
generally with blue flowers, and 
very long slender stems. The seeds 
should be sown on a hotbed in 
February, and the plants planted 
out in a warm open situation in 
May. 

Heliotrope. — See Heliotro^- 

PIUM. 

HeliotroVium. Boraginea, 

— The Heliotrope is a favourite 
flower in most countries, from its 
fragrance^ which, however, is over- 
powering, and very unpleasant to 
those not accustomeid to strong per- 
fumes. It should be grown in a 
light rich soil *, and though it re- 
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quires protection during winter, it 
may be planted ont in May, when 
it will flower splendidly in the open 
air, till destroyed by frost in antnmn ; 
and of all plants that succeed in the 
open air in summer, it is perhaps 
the most sensible to the least 
degree of frost. A new species 
of Heliotrope has been lately in- 
troduced, called H, Voltairedtnurrif 
which has yery rich dark purple 
flowers. It requires the same treat- 
ment as the old kind. 

Helix. — The Snail. — Snails are 
80 destructive to gardens, and par- 
ticularly to those of small size, that 
too much care cannot be taken to 
destroy them. The best time for 
effecting this is in winter or early 
spring, when the snails are in a 
quiescent state, and when they will 
be found in great numbers sticking 
to the walls, under ivy, &c. ; in 
box-edgings ; or in the crevices of 
rock-work, &c. In spring the 
warmth and moisture induce them 
to leave their hiding places, and 
they commence their work of de- 
struction. At this season, they 
should be sought for in the daytime, 
in the same kind of places as those 
they select for their winter retreats, 
and, if possible, destroyed before 
they lay their eggs, which they do 
in April or May. The eggs, which 
are buried in the earth in some 
rather moist and shady place, and 
which are whitish, and quite round 
and transparent, should be sought 
for and destroyed in May or ^ane. , 
By these means the ravages of 
snails may be in a great measure 
prevented ; and there will be no 
occasion to resort to watering the 
beds with lime or tobacco water — 
remedies which, unless very judici- 
ously practbed, are in fact worse 
than the disease. Many persons 
place empty flower-pots in different 
jMrts of a garden infested with 



snails, at night ; and when this is 
done, a great number of them will 
generally be found either in the 
pots, or sticking to the outside in 
the morning. Cabbage leaves and 
slices of raw potatoes are also laid 
as traps for snails. 

Hellg'borus. — HanuneuldeetB. 
— The Christmas Bose, B, niger, 
is one of the handsomest plants 
belonging to this genus, on account 
of its flowering in winter, or very 
early spring, before almost every 
other flower. It is a hardy peren* 
nial, which will thriye in any 
common garden-soil, and is in* 
creased by dividing the roots. 
There is a greenhouse species, M. 
atrortthena, which is yery orna- 
mental. 

Helmet-flower. — See Corta'v- 

THIS. 

Hemeroca'llis. — ^The Day Lily. 
— Handsome perennial plants, with 
yellow or copper-coloured flowers. 
They are quite hardy, and only 
require a moist soil and a shady 
situation. They are propagated by 
dividing the roots. For the white 
and purplish-flowered kinds, see 
Fu'nkia. 

Hen-and-Chickens. — A kind of 
Daisy. — See Be'llis. 

Henbane. — ffyogcparmts ntger, 

Henpre^a . — A canthaceoB. — H, 
scdnderu is a very handsome climb- 
ing stove plant, a native of West 
Africa, with whitish Petunia-like 
flowers, and dark green leaves. 

Hepa'tica. — Ranunculdeea. — 
Pretty little plants, which flower 
very early in spring. They should 
be grown in a light sandy soil, and 
a shady situation ; and as they 
have a propensity to raise them- 
selves out of the soil, they should 
be taken up every two or three 
years in autumn, and replanted. 
If this be not done, the earth 
should be raked up or hoed up 
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round them, so ai to cover the 
roots; as, if these are left exposed, 
thej will wither, and the plants 
will probably die. The flowers of 
the Hepatica^ unlike those of most 
other plants, possess their inll 
colour from the first formation of 
the bad. 

HebaclbHtm. — Umbdliferoi,^ 
The Gow-parsnip. — The gigantic 
Siberian Cow-parsnips, H. dsperum 
and ff. gigantiumf are probably 
two of the most magnificent herba- 
ceous plants in the world. They 
are biennials, and are propagated 
by seeds, which ripen in abundance. 
The plaints should be placed in a 
shady, moist situation, near a pond, 
if possible ; and, where this is not 
practicable, they should have abun- 
dance of water. Thus treated, a 
plant has been known to attain the 
height of fourteen feet in a single 
summer, with a fluted stem six or 
eight inches in diameter ; and a 
compound umbel of white flowers, 
measuring twelve feet in circum- 
ference. A plant of these dimen- 
sions, with leaves equally enormous, 
grew in the grounds of Bromley Hill 
in the summer of 1839 ; and another 
of nearly the same size grew in our 
small garden at Bayswater in the 
summer of 1840. 

Herbe'btia. — IriddcecB. — A 
beautiful bulbous plant named in 
honour of the late Honourable and 
Beverend William Herbert, whose 
botanical labours are so well known. 
It is a native of Buenos Ayres, and 
it may be grown either in a pot, or 
in the open air, in a sandy loam, as 
it only requires protection from 
severe frost or long-continued rains. 

Hbrb-Bobebt. — A kind of wild 
Geranium, very common by the 
road-sides throughout Bngland and 
the north of France. 

Hbbon^s Bill.— See Ebo^difjc. 

HsBFSRA^NTHA, — IridctcetB, — 



The Evening Flower. — A genus of 
Cape bulbs, nearly allied to I'xia, 
and requiring the same treatment. 

He'spbbib. — Crudfera, — The 
Gkurden Rocket. — These flowers, 
though very common, are rarely 
well grown, as they require a great 
deal of care to bring them to per- 
fection. They are all perennials; 
and as soon as they have done 
flowering, they should be taken up, 
and transplanted into fresh and 
very rich soil, which must be of a 
light and friable nature. The best 
is, perhaps, that which has been 
used during the preceding summer 
for celery trenches. Thus treated, 
the double white and double purple 
varieties of H. matronalU will 
attain an extraordinary size, and 
will flower splendidly. 

Hexacb'ntris. — A canthdtcea. — 
This genus has been separated from 
Thunbergia, principally on account 
of the shaggy anthers of the flowers. 
The name of HexacintrUk which 
signifies '*six spurs," alludes to the 
spurs proceeding from the base of 
the anthers. This genus was little 
known till the exhibition of a splen- 
did creeping plant called Hexacin- 
tris myaorinsii at the May show at 
Chiswick in 1 852. It was trained 
over an umbrella-shaped trellis, 
from which its beautiful crimson 
and yellow flowers hung down in 
long racemes, forming a kind of 
fringe. The pendulous racemes of 
flowers grow from a foot to two feet 
long, and they are covered with 
bunches of flowers and buds. The 
plant is a native of the East Indies, 
and of course requires a hothouse in 
this country. 

Hibbe'rtia. — DiUeniaceoe, 

Trailing shrubs with large yellow 
flowers, natives of New Holland, 
which require a greenhouse in 
England. TYiey i^ouV^ \^ ^^^9r\^ 
in a mixtuTQ oi Baud^'is VaiTci vql\ 
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peat, and they are propagated by 
cuttiDgs. 

HiBi'scus. — MalvdcecB. — Showy 
plauts with large handsome flowers, 
of which the hothouse species, which 
are mostly from China, require a 
strong moist heat. Hibiscus st/rtct- 
cu8j the Althce^a fruteXf is a hardy 
shrub, which will grow well in any 
common garden-soil, and of which 
there are numerous splendid varie- 
ties ; some of the best being those 
raised by Mr. Masters, of Canter- 
bury. The AlthxB^a friUex is pro- 
pagated by seeds or layers. Several 
of the different kinds of Hibiscus 
are marsh plants, which grow best 
in pots suspended in water from the 
side of a pond. H, HuegUii quiti- 
quivtilnera is a handsome Swan 
River shrub, of erect habit with 
large rosy flowers like those of the 
A Ithas^a friUex ; the petals are each 
marked by a blood-red spot at its 
base. — See Water-plahts. 

Hi^NMiA. — RubidbcecB. — A new 
genus, formed on the purple-flow- 
ered kinds of Rondeldtia. H, vio* 
laceais a very splendid stove shrub, 
introduced in 1844. 

Hip.— Th^ fruit of the wild Rose. 

Hippea'strum.— A genus nearly 
allied to Amaryllis. 

HiPPo'PHAE. — ElcBctgTidcecB, 

Sea-Buckthorn. — Handsome hardy 
shrubs, natives of North America, 
which will grow in any common soil, 
and are increased by layers. 

HipPD'Ri8.-jya/ora^dcc(B.-Mare'8- 
tail. — A British aquatic; sometimes 
planted in ponds, &c., to hide their 
termination, and to give the water 
the appearance of a natural stream. 

HoE. — There are many diflferent 
kinds ; but they may all be reduced 
to two classes : the draw-hoes, 
which have broad blades, and are 
used for drawing up the earth to 
the roots of plants, being pulled to 
the operator ; and the thrust or 



Dutch hoes, which are prindpally 
used for loosening the ground and 
destroying the weeds, and which 
the operator pushes from him. 

HoBiNO is an operation used for 
loosening the earth, and destroying 
weeds, where both digging and 
forking would be injnrious to the 
roots of the plants forming the 
crop. It is also used to draw the 
earth up to those plants which send 
out numerous fibrous roots dose to 
the surface of the ground. This 
last operation is called hoeing up, 
and it is generally practised with 
annual culinary crops. 

Holly. — See Ilex. 

HoLLTHooE. — See Althaea. 

HoNESTT. — See Luna'bia. 

HoNET Dew is a clammy sub- 
stance often found on the leaves ef 
trees and shrubs in hot weather: 
and it is by some supposed to be 
produced by insects, and by others 
to be exuded by the tree. What- 
ever may be its cause, it does injaiy 
by stopping up the pores of the 
leaves ; and it should be washed off 
as soon as it is discovered. 

HoNET-PLOWBB. — See Mblu'h- 

THUS. 

HoNEYsnoELE. — See Capri?o^I' 
UM and LoNi'cERA. 

HoNEYWORT. — See CsBfirrHi. 

Hoop-PETTICOAT. — A kind of 
Narcissus, N, BuZbochdi/um, 

Hop.— See Hu^mulus. 

Horn of Plenty.— See PBh)U. 

HoRN-POPPY. — See Glau'oiux. 

Horns. — See Fk^dia. 

HoRSE-cHESNUT. — See M'savun 
and PaVia. 

Hotbeds are formed of dung, or 
any other vegetable fermenting ma- 
terial ; but stable dung is in most 
general use, and is by far the best 
When newly brought from the 
stables, it should be laid in a heap 
or ridge, five feet or six feet in 
width, and four feet or fire feet in 
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height ; and after Ijing three or 
four days, till a brisk fermentation 
has taken place, it should be tamed 
orer, taking care to place what was 
outside in the interior ; and after a 
foiw days more, when a second 
fermentation has taken place, and 
the straw has beoome so tender as 
to be easily torn asunder with a 
fork, the dang may be made np 
into a bed. This bed should be 
iwmed on a platform of soil, six or 
eight inches above the general snr- 
foee, to preserve it from wet ; and 
it shoold be of sneh a length and 
breadth as to snit the fhime or 
bottomless box which is to be 
placed npon it. For raising tender 
annuals, or striking cuttings, the 
depth of the bed of dung need not 
be more than two feet, if it be early 
in the season — for example, in 
February ; bat if the bed be not 
prepared till April, it need ' not be 
made above one foot in thickness. 
When the bed is formed, the upper 
sorfooe should be perfectly level, or 
slightly sloping to the south ; and it 
should be three or four inches wider 
than the frame on every side. After 
the frame is set, the surface of the 
bed may be covered with six inches 
of light soil, on which the seeds may 
be sown ; or, what will generally be 
found preferable, the seeds may be 
sown in pots, and plunged in this 
soil, care being taken that the heat 
of the bed is not too great, and that 
the seedlings, when they come up, 
do not suffer for want of air. There 
are thermometers for trying the 
temperature of earth or dung by 
plunging them into it ; and there 
are others for trying the tempera- 
ture of the air; but a very little 
experience will render these un- 
necessary. The soil should not be 
warmer than 60°, or the air than 
65** or 70% even daring bright sun- 
shine ; bnt if, daring the night, it 



falls as low as 45"* or 60°, no bad 
consequences will ensue. In severe 
weather, the sashes may be pro- 
tected at night with mats, boards, 
canvas, or hurdles, covered with 
thatch or reeds. Hotbeds should 
always be placed in a sheltered situa- 
tion, open to the south, and, if pos- 
sible, on dry soil. When the heat of 
the dnng begins to fall low, it may 
be renewed by exterior linings, which 
are narrow masses of fermenting 
duDg placed round the main bed of 
dung ; but for raising flower-seeds 
this is seldom necessary. 

Hothouses diflfer from green- 
houses in being kept at a higher 
temperature, ^o as to suit tropical 
plants ; and in having a flat bed 
for the principal part of the plants 
to stand on, instead of a sloping 
stage of shelveft. This bed is com- 
monly surrounded by a narrow brick 
wall, two or three feet high, and filled 
with tan, in which the plants are 
plunged ; but in some cases, instead 
of tan, or any other fermenting 
material, there is a cavity beneath 
the bed, in which flues or pipes of 
hot water are placed ; and the sur- 
face of the bed is either covered 
with sand, or some other material 
calculated to retain an equality of 
moisture, in which the pots are 
plunged in the same manner as in 
the tan. Some cultivators do not 
use any materials in which to plunge 
the pots, but merely set them on the 
surface of the bed, trusting to the 
general heat of the air of the house, 
or the heat emitted through the 
bottom of the pit from the pipes or 
flues below, taking care to keep the 
surface of the bed on which the pots 
stand moist, by pouring water over 
it at least once a day. The heat of 
hothouses for ordinary tropical plants 
should at no period of the day or 
year be lower than 66' ; but in 
summer, durbg bright sunshine. 
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it may be as high as 70% 80% or 
90**. During winter it should never 
be lower than 60° in the daytime. 
In hothouses devoted to the growth 
of orchidaceous plants, a higher tem- 
perature is requisite than for the 
ordinary plants of the tropics, and 
also a proportionately greater de- 
gree of moisture ; and in order to 
attain the latter object, the floor of 
the house, or the hot^water pipes, 
should be frequently sprinkled with 
water. 

HoTTO^NiA. — PrimuldcecB. — The 
Feather Foil, or Water Violet.— An 
aquatic British plant, which pro- 
duces a pretty effect, from its pink 
flowers, on the borders of ponds and 
ditches where the soil is gravelly. 

Hound's Tongue. — See Ctho- 

GLO'SSUM. 

HonsELEEK.-See Semper vfvuM. 

Ho^VEA. — Leguminbsce. — Beau- 
tiful dwarf shrubs, natives of Aus- 
tralia, which require a greenhouse 
in Great Britain. They should be 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat ; and they may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which are rather 
difficult to strike ; and which should, 
therefore, be put under a bell-glass, 
in pure sand, and plunged into a 
hotbed. 

Hot'a. — AsclepiadhcecB, — The 
most common species, ff, camdsii, 
has curious wax-like flowers, from 
which drops a sweet, honey-like 
juice. It is a hothouse climber, 
which requires a light rich soU, and 
is propagated by cuttings, which, 
however, will not strike without 
the help of bottom-heat. It is 
sometimes grown in greenhouses, if 
in a warm situation, exposed to the 
sun. In this case, it should be 
trained close to the glass, and a 
mat, or some other covering, thrown 
over the roof of the house in severe 
weather. M. impenalia is a very 
splendid climbiDg plant, with very 



rich dark purple flowers, which pm 
the more conspicuous from the ivory 
white of the central column. The 
flowers are sometimes three inches 
in diameter. It is impossible to 
describe the singular richness of the 
flowers of this plant to any one who 
has not seen them. If. pieta aurhi 
is also very handsome, ff, b4lla 
can scarcely be called a climber, as 
its general appearance resembles a 
myrtle. The corolla of the flowers 
is of a pure white, and the crown 
of a deep purple, ''resembling an 
amethyst set in frosted silver.^' 
It was introduced in 1848. The 
flowers are very small, but very 
abundant. 

Hu^MEA. — Comp68itoB, — Elegant 
biennial plants, which should be 
sown on a slight hotbed in spring ; 
then potted off, and kept in the open 
air during summer, and in the green- 
house during winter, to be finally 
planted in the open border in May 
the second year. If the plants are 
re-potted three or four times during 
the course of the first summer, 
always into only a little larger pots, 
they will become so much strongs 
before they are finally planted out 
as amply to repay the additional 
trouble. 

Hu^MULus. — Urticaceo!. — The 
Hop. — This plant, though generally 
grown for the purpose of making 
beer, is a very ornamental climber, 
and very suitable for covering bowers, 
&c., from the great rapidity of its 
growth, and the deep shade afforded 
by its large and numerous leaves. 
It should be grown in a rich and 
deep loamy soil, and it is increased 
by dividing its roots. 

Hyacinth. — See Htaoi'nthus. 

Htaci'nthds. — Lilidceoi, — 

The common garden Hyacinth, ffy- 

acinlhus orientdlisj is one of the 

most beautiful as well as the most 

\ fragcttot oi ^o'vot^*, «sid^ to a certain 
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extent, is almost <me of the easiest 
of caltare for the amateur gardener. 
Tlie reason of this is, that the balhs 
are generally to be purchased at an 
ea97 rate in the seed-shops, and the 
leaves and flowers being prepared in 
th« bulb daring the previoas year, 
it is only necessary to place the 
bulbs in soil of any kind, or even 
on the Borfaoe of yessels of water, 
to produce a very fine flower. But 
this will not insure a blodm in the 
following year, because that depends 
not only on the plant being placed 
in eircumstances where it will flower 
freely, but also where it will produce 
abundance of healthy leaves, and 
bring these to maturity. This is 
only to be done in beds properly 
prepared for the purpose, and under 
a proper system of management. 
We shall first speak of the most 
common mode of growing Hyacinths, 
vis. — in miscellaneous borders ; 
nezt^ olf the most perfect mode of 
growing them, vis. — in beds of 
properly prepared soil; in glasses of 
«water; in moss or sphagnum ; and 
in pots of soiL 

Growing Myacinthi in mUeella' 
neout borders, among other fiotoers, 
— Fix on the spots where they are 
to be planted, and loosen the earth 
to the depth of a foot with the 
spade, breaking it fine, and taking 
care lliat the roots of the adjoining 
plants are cut ofE^ so as not to inter- 
fere with those of the Hyacinths. 
Bemove three or four inches of the 
soil, and then deposit three or four 
bulbs, one in the centre and the 
others round it, so as to form a 
circle not more than six inches in 
diameter. Press the bulbs firmly 
into the soil, and cover them, three 
or four inches deep, with the soil, 
if it is a common garden loam, and 
five or six inches if it is a light 
sand. Plant only bulbs of one 
eolour together^ and pat in. a stick 



to mark the spot, that they may 
not be interfei^ with before they 
come up, when the bed is being dug 
over in spring. The season for 
planting Hyacinths is October or 
November ; but even December is 
not too late in mild seasons, and in 
favourable situations. In generalf 
no protection from frost is requisite ; 
for the Hyacinth is very hardy, and 
chiefly sufi*ers from too much water, 
frolh snails, or from a disease called 
the canker. In heavy clayey soils, 
a small cone of soil may be raised 
over the roots to throw off the rain ; 
but when this is done, the cone 
ought to be 'levelled down in Febru- 
ary, before the plants come up : or 
a small gutter may be formed round 
each circle of bulbs, to drain off" the 
wet Where borders have a sloping 
surface, both these precautions are 
unnecessary ; and hence, iii the 
garden of the Zoological Society in 
the Regent's Park, Hyacinths are 
planted in the sloping borders, 
though the soil is a strong clay, in 
autumn, and flower vigorously every 
spring. Hyacinths thus treated 
will produce very fine flowers the 
first spring; and, even though not 
taken up, if they are not injured by 
canker, or slugs, or the roots of 
adjoining plants during summer, 
they will flower tolerably well the 
second, and even sometimes the 
third year ; after which their flowers 
will become every year weaker and 
weaker, till at last the plants are 
not worth the room they take up 
in the border. *If it is wished to 
preserve the roots in a vigorous 
state, they ought to be taken up 
after flowering when the leaves have 
faded, and kept in a dry airy shed, 
with the neck of the bulb turned 
down ; and then planted in a pro- 
perly prepared bed in autumn, 
where, after remaining two years, 
they wUllMkveTeco^«t^^^»^««Tv^Q^w^ V 
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and be fit to plant again in the 
border. Planting Hyacinths in mis- 
cellaneous borders is the most con- 
Tenient mode for amateurs, and in 
general it produces the most agree- 
able effect in a private garden ; for 
beds of Hyacinths have more the 
appearance of being cultivated for 
sale by a florist, though it must be 
confessed that stronger flowers are 
produced in this way, and the 
effect, considered by itself, is far 
more splendid. 

Beds of ffyacinths. — The most 
convenient width is five feet ; and 
the length may be greater or less, at 
pleasure. Five feet in width will 
admit of four rows for the four 
colours of red, white, blue, and 
yellow, which should be six inches 
apart between the rows, and the 
bulbs may be placed at the same 
distance from each other in the row. 
The arrangement of the colours may 
be according to fancy, but the com- 
mon mode is never to have two of a 
colour together. To prepare the 
bed, dig out the soil to the depth 
of three feet, and fill it up to one 
foot above the surface with very 
sandy loam, mixed with leaf-mould, 
cow-dung, or hotbed dung tho- 
roughly rotten. This may be done 
in September, and in October six 
inches of the soil may be removed, 
and the bulbs planted ; after which 
the soil must be replaced. To pro- 
tect the bulbs from too much wet 
during the winter, the surface of 
the bed should be gently sloped to 
each side ; and dilring rainy wea- 
ther it may be covered with reeds 
or thatch, in such a manner as to 
throw off the rain. Thus treated, 
the plants will bloom with great 
rigour ; and to have the colours in 
the greater perfection, the bed 
ought to be covered in the flower- 
ing season with a tent or an awning. 
But for amateurs the most conve- 



nient mode is, to form the bed of 
such a size as to be oonteined 
in a common cucumber frame wiA 
glass sashes, which may be put oft 
during heavy rains, and also dntii^ 
sunshine ; tilting them at both ends 
to admit a free circulation of air, 
and covering the glass with mats to 
exclude the sun. Oare must be 
taken to remove the glasses entire^ 
during cloudy weather, in order not 
to draw up the plants; and, for 
the same reason, to take them off 
every night when the weather is 
dry. A common cucumber frame^ 
twelve feet long, and fonr feet wide^ 
will contain a very handsome col- 
lection of Hyacinths ; which may 
thus be grown to the highest degree 
of perfection, and protected from 
every exterior injury. As soon as 
the plants have done flowering, the 
frame and glasses may be removed ; 
and when the leaves have become 
yellowish, the bulbs may be taken 
up, and each kind kept by itself, 
.and placed in an airy situation in 
the shade till they are quite dry. 
After this they should be cleansed 
from any soil that may stick to 
them, and the fibrous roots, which 
will have withered up, should be 
rubbed off. The bulbs should thai 
be laid on a shelf of lattice- work, 
with the neck of the bulb down* 
wards, or placed in shallow wicker 
baskets, and hung up in an airy 
shed or room till wanted for use. 
If decay or canker makes its ap- 
pearance, the parts injured, if small, 
should be cut out, and the bulb laid 
aside to dry ; but if the parts in- 
jured are extensive, the bulb should 
be thrown away at once, as the 
disease is infectious, and will com- 
municate it'Self to healthy bulbs 
lying near the diseased ones. Hya- 
cinth bulbs are generally fit for put- 
ting in baskets in the course of the 
month of July, and the bed being 
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tially renewed with fresh soil| 
y may be planted afpiin in Sep- 
iber or October. A third part of 

soil beinjc taken away, and re- 
oed by fresh soil every year, the 
I may continue to be used for an 
imited period. Yoong bulbe or 
tets will be produced more or leas 
iry season, and these may be 
:«n off when the bulbs are taken 

laid by themselves, and planted 
a Borsery-bed for a year, when 
y will have grown sufficiently 
{{e to be fit for planting in the 
rering-bed. In an excellent lec- 
e on the Hjadnth, delivered 
ore the Hoyal Horticultural 
aety in April, 1861, it is stated 
t in Holland, in order to induce 
I formation of young bulbs, the 
ones are cut -crosswise, and 
inkled with sand to absorb any 
terfluous moisture that may 
tde from the incisions. After 
ime they are planted and nume- 
8 small bulbs are formed on the 
^ of these incisions. At tbe 
oration of one season they are 
kin lifted, and the small bulbs, 
1 only partially developed, are 
arated from the parent root 
I planted out again and again, 
r after year, for three or 
r years before they become 
rering bulbs of fine market qua* 
Single-Lowered Hyacinths, 
3ther in mixed borders or in 
B, will generally have a tendency 

produce seeds ; but as these 
kken the bulbs, the flower-stalks 
aid be cut off as soon as the 
fen have faded, or the capsules 
ht to be stripped off the flower- 
ks with the hand as soon as 
J appear ; unless, indeed, it is 
bed to raise new sorts — in which 
3 the seeds may be allowed to 
m, and they should be sown 
ler glass as soon as they are ripe. 
)y will come up the following 



spring, and, if carefully trans- 
planted and properly treated, will 
produce flowers in from three to five 
years. 

Flowering HyacinthM in glcusei 
of water is a very simple operation, 
and may be effected by filling the 
glass with water up to the neck ; 
and then placing the bulb in tbe cup- 
shaped part of the glass intended 
to receive it, and renewing the 
water from tune to time, when it 
begins to get muddy. Rain water 
only should be used for filling 
the glasses. When the water is 
changed the bulb should not be 
taken out, unless the roots are 
short and few, but the hand should 
be put over the top of the glass so 
as to retain the bulb in its place, 
and tbe water carefully and dowly 
poured off. This is done to pre- 
yent any injury being done to the 
long roots, as they are very brittle 
and easUy broken, and the plant is 
seriously injured by their being in 
an imperfect state. When one of 
tbe long roots is broken, it should 
be cut off with a sharp knife close to 
the bulb. 

When Hyacinths are to be grown 
in water-glasses, some persons think 
it advisable first to plant the bulbs 
in soil, and when thej have made 
roots of an inch or more in length, 
to take them up, and wash the 
roots before putting them in glasses; 
but planting in a flower-pot gene- 
rally makes the roots spread, in- 
stead of descending perpendicularly ; 
and thus, they can scarcely be put 
into the glass without breaking. To 
avoid this danger the bulbs should 
be planted in loose sandy soil, and 
a very deep pot. When the bulbs 
are put into the water, without pre- 
viously planting them in tbe ground, 
the glasses may be kept in the dark, 
and in a temperature of about 50**, 
gradually raising it to 55** till the 
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roots begin to grow ; but as soon as 
this is the case, the glasses should 
be placed in a room near the light, 
witJi a temperature of about 60**^ 
when the plants will grow rapidly. 
They will, however, in ordinary 
cases, do very well without any 
other care than putting them in 
the glasses, and letting the water 
at first just touch the bulb. As 
soon as the roots begin to grow, 
however, the water should be low- 
ered ; as, if water is retained round 
the bulb after it has been excited 
into a growing state, it is very apt 
to rot. For the same reason great 
care should be taken not to let any 
water penetrate into the heart of 
the plant when the leaves begin to 
open, and the f ower-stalk to arise. 
Should the flower-stem appear weak, 
it may be supported by a slender 
prop fixed in a disk of wood, on 
which the glass may be placed at 
its base ; or by any more elegant 
or convenient means. In choosing 
Hyacinths for water-glasses, the red 
and blue flowers are preferable to 
those which are while or yellow; 
the latter two having a fragrance 
too powerful for rooms, and, be- 
sides, they generally flower weaker 
in glasses than the others. Which- 
ever kind of Hyacinth is preferred," 
the largest and primest bulbs of the 
sort should be selected for glasses. 
In the windows of seed-shops we 
sometimes see Hyacinths or Nar- 
cissi with their flowers inverted in 
a glass of water appearing as if 
they had grown in that position. 
They are, however, grown in the 
usual manner, with the glass in- 
verted over the pot in which the 
flower is grown, and only turned 
and the glass filled up with water 
after the flower has expanded, the 
flower-pot being removed, and the 
bulb wrapped in wet moss. Some- 
timea another ^ower appears grow- 



ing from the other end of the 
glass ; but this is grown in another 
flower-pot in the usual way, and 
only removed to the glass when it is 
wanted to produce the proper effect. 
Deceptions of this kind cannot be 
considered in good taste, partioa* 
larly at the present day, when people 
are so much better educated than 
formerly. Hyacinths flowered in 
water are seldom of much use 
afterwards ; nevertheless, if the 
leaves are carefully preserved, and 
the plants, immediately that tbij 
have done flowering, are planted in 
a nursery-bed, they will recover 
their vigour in two or three years. 
It is also said that sinking the bulb 
entirely in water after it has done 
flowering invigorates it, and will 
enable it to flower the second year ; 
but I have never had an opportn- 
nity of proving this. 

FloweHng Hyacinths in Mots or 
Sphagnum, —Fresh moss can be dis- 
posed so as to have a very good 
appearance ; but it smells disagree- 
ably in rooms ; therefore Sphagnum, 
well washed, is to be preferred. It 
can be placed in pots, baskets, 
boxes, or vases, and kept moist. 
The bulbs should be planted in the 
moist Sphagnum as in soil, and 
covered with a dry layer of the same 
substance till they begin to push. The 
surface of the Sphagnum may then 
be made to have a gay appearance 
by covering it with lycopods. 

Growing Hyacinths in pots of 
soil requires particular care. To 
insure a vigorous growth, the pots 
ought to be deeper than usual, and 
they need not be much wider at the 
top than at the bottom. The soil 
ought to be a sandy loam, mixed 
with rotten leaves or coooa-nut 
fibre, or dung so thoroughly de- 
cayed as to have become a kind of 
.mould, and the pots ought to be 
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make a hole in the soil large enough 
Ibr it^ sprinkle in some sUver sand, 
and then place the bnlh, fill in the 
■oil so as to leaTe about a third of 
the bnlb exposed. When first 
planted, whidi onght to be in Sep- 
tember, or any period between that 
month and Pebroary, the bnlbs may 
be kqyt in a oool place, and covered 
with soil, coal ashes, and sand, 
till the bnds have begun to move ; 
when the pots may be taken to the 
greenhonse or tbe windows of a 
warm room, and if the soil be 
watered with warm water, they will 
grow 80 mnch the fiuster. As soon 
as the plants begin to grow, they 
will require constant watering, but 
great care should be taken not to let 
any water stand round the roots. 
When the plants have done flowering, 
they may be tumdd out of the pots 
with the balls of earth unbroken,into 
the common soil ; and the bulbs may 
be taken up and dried when the 
leaves have decayed. Bulbs which 
have flowered in pots seldom flower 
vigorously the second year ; and un- 
less the amateur has abundance of 
roomforanursing-bed, and leisure to 
manage it, it is better to throw away 
at oncebulbs which have been flower- 
et^ either in pots or in water-glasses. 
'Htbbids are plants raised from 
seed produced by fecundating the 
stigma of one plant with the pollen 
of another, and the following is the 
modeof performing the operation : — 
The plant that is intended to bear 
the seed should be carefully watched, 
and, just before the pollen bursts, 
the stamens should be out off. The 
operator must then wait till the 
stigma becomes covered with mois- 
ture exuding from it; and then, but 
not before, l^e pollen from the other 
plant must be applied with the point 
of a penknife, or the hairs of a 
camel's hair pencil Should the cells 
of the anthers of the one plant burst 



before the stigma of the other be* 
comes moist, the pollen may be col- 
lected, and kept in paper till the 
stigma is ready to receive it. In 
some cases pollen has been kept good 
in this manner for two years ; but 
the moisture of the stigma should 
be taken advantage of as soon as it 
appears, as it soon dries up, and 
cannot be restored arti6cially. The 
best time for performing the opera- 
tion seems to be about the middle 
of a bright sunny day ; and as soon 
as it is done, a bit of string, or a 
strand of bast-mat, should be tied 
round the stem of the flower, that 
the seed-pod may be known. As 
soon as the seeds are ripe, they 
should be sown immediately in I 
shallow pans of light sandy soil, 
and set on a greenhouse shelf, 
where they may be suffiered to re- 
main during the winter. Many of 
the young plants will come up by 
spring, when they should be imme- 
dHately potted off into single pots, 
and treated as before recommended 
for cuttings. Great care is neces- 
sary in selecting the plants proper 
for hybridising. The object to be 
kept in view, is to produce in the 
hybrid a better plant than either 
of the parents, and this cannot be 
done when the parents are widely 
dissimilar ; as when they are, their 
progeny will follow one parent almost 
to the exclusion of the other. One 
of the most skilful hybridisers I 
have met with (Mr. Cole, nursery- 
man, of Birmingham) proceeds on 
this plan, choosing the finest plants 
to raise the seed from, and the 
result is perfectly successful. 

Hydra'ngea. — Saxifragd.ee<B, — 
There are several kinds of Hydran- 
gea, most of which are American 
shrubs, which are quite hardy in 
British gardens. The kind best 
known however, and which is called 
the Hydrangea, par exceUetftc^ ^& «. 
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Chinese shrnb, only balf hardy in 
England. Some botanists call it Hy.- 
drdngea hortentiSf the garden hy- 
drangea ; but Decandolle and* the 
French, H. Bortiruia, the specific 
name being given in honour of a 
French lady, whose Christain name 
was Hortense. Alhough the plant is 
now so common, it has not been in- 
troduced much more than seventy 
years ; the first one of it grown in 
Britain having been imported from 
China by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1789 
or 1790, about tbe same time as 
the Tree Pseony. The Hydrangea, 
though nearly hardy, is genenilly 
eonsidered as a greenhouse or 
window - plant ; it is admirably 
adapted for the latter situation ; 
and it is scarcely possible to give 
it too much water, though water 
may be yrithheld frt>m it for several 
days without killing it — the plant 
reminding its possessor of its wants 
by its conspicuously drooping its 
leaves, aud reyiving rapidly when 
water is given. It should be grown 
in a rich soil, and its branches should 
be cut in every year when it has 
done flowering ; as, otherwise^ the 
branches are apt to become un- 
sightly from losing their leaves near 
the base. 

Blue Hydrangeas are very much 
admired ; partly, perhaps, from the 
difficulty of obtaining them, for no 
plants can be more capricious. 
Sometimes they come without any 
trouble at all ; sometimes applying 
any one of the numerous recipes re- 
commended will change the colour, 
either directly or gradually ; and 
sometimes no care nor any recipe has 
the tilightest effect, and the flowers 
remain pink, in spite of all that can 
be done to turn them blue. Water 
impregnated with alum, steel filings, 
sheep's-dung, wood-asbes, peat- 
ashes, nitre, carbonate of soda, or 
common salt, are all recommended. 



and all succeed — eometimes. The 
flowers are occasionally tnnied Una 
by removing the pliants to alouu 
soil, and sometimes by planting 
them in peat. It is genenllj 
allowed that the fine yellow km 
found in some parts of Hampsteid 
and Stanmore Heatha, and the peit 
of Wimbledon Common, are sore to 
produce the desired effect : as ii 
also the peat of the bogs near Bdia- 
burgh, and that of the neighboor- 
hood of Berlin and St. Petersbuigh; 
or any soil that contains a large pro- 
portion of iron. Water in whieh 
tan has been steeped is also very 
often successful ; though, like the 
other recipes, it cannot always be 
depended on. 

H YDRo'oHABiB -HfdrochoHtem, 
— Frogbit. — A pretty little British 
water-plant, wiUi white flowers 

Htdro'pipbb. — ^Water Pepper.— 
See PoLY^aoNUM. 

Htgrombtbb. — ^An instrument 
for measuring the dryness, or in 
other words the moisture of the air. 
There are various kinds, but that 
which is the simplest, and which n 
now most universally used, is formed 
of two delicate thermoraeters, the 
bulb of one being naked and kept 
dry ; the other covered with muslin 
and moistened with a little wattr. 
If the air is not completely satu- 
rated, evaporation from the wet 
bulb immediately takes plaoe, cold 
is thereby produced, aud that ther- 
mometer exhibits a lower degree of 
temperature than the one with the 
dry bulb. If the difference is 10", 
the dryness is great ; if as much as 
IS"* it is excessive, and with that 
degree of dryness neither plants nor 
animals can long be healthy. Living 
rooms it is well known are generally 
too dry for plants ; and also for 
human beings. If the wet bulb 
thermometer indicate three or four 
degrees lower than the one with 
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the dry bulb in the same apart- 
BMot^ there ii no danger from that 
apartment being too damp. 

Htfe'bioom. — MypericekieeB. — 
St. John'eWort — The pretty yelloir- 
flowered shmbsand herbaceous per- 
cnniala known by this name at the 
present day, were formerly in high 
repute for dbdying away evil spirits ; 
and on this aoooant were generally 
idantad near dwelling-honses. They 
irere also highly vadued for their 
medieinal properties, being believed 
to haTe a powerful effect in stopping 
blood and healing wounds. The 
moet oommon kind, the Tutsan, or 
Fark Leaves, is now made into an- 
other genus, under the name of An- 
droesemum; bat the botanical dis- 
tinetion is very trifling. All the kinds 
will thrive under the drip of trees ; 
and they will grow in any soil and 
situation, though they prefer mois- 
ture and the shade. They are 
found in almost all the temperate 
elimates of the world ; and they are 
propagated by seeds and by dividing 
the roots. 

Htfooalt^mxa. — MyrUUea, — 
The Peach Myrtle. — This is a 
beantifnl little Swan Kiver shrub, 
with peach-coloured flowers. It is 
a greenhouse plant, requiring the 
usual treatment of half-hardy Aus- 
tralian shrubs. The leaves when 
bruised smell of lemon ; and the 
flowers closely resemble those of the 
peadi-tree, except that they are 
much smaller. 

Htfoot'rta. — Oegntr^em, — H, 
grdcilit is a pretty creeping stove 
plants with cream-coloured flowers, 
growing like an epiphyte, on trees 
in the moist forests of South Ame- 
rica. JET. scdbrida has very brilliant 
red flowers. 

U TP^oxis. — Hypoxidacea.-A na- 
tive of Natal with bulb-like tubers, 
broad leaves, and a profusion of 
golden-yellow star-like flowers. 



TB£BIS. — OruciferiB. — Candy- 
^ tuft. — ^Most of the kinds of Can- 
dytuft are well-known annuals, 
which received their name from /. 
umbelldta^ the first species grown 
as a garden flower, having been 
brought from Candia. The seeds 
should be sown in a rich light soil 
in autumn, where they are to re- 
main, and kept rather dry during 
winter. They should be rej)eatedly 
thinned out, and in spring they 
should be watered with liquid 
manure, taking care not to let the 
liquor touch the plants. When the 
plants are about to flower, those of 
the common kind should be six or 
eight inches apart every way at 
least ; and those of /. corondria, 
the Bocket Candytuft, should be 
from one to two feet apart ; and 
thus treated, the flowers will be 
very large and fine. When it is not 
thought advisable to take so much 
trouble, the seeds may be sown very 
thin, either in autumn or early in 
spring ; either alone, or mixed with 
mignonette; and in either case they 
will look very well in the flower 
borders. I.umbelldta atropurpHrea 
is a fine variety for beds and ribbon 
borders. The perennial and suflfru- 
ticose kinds are well adapted for 
rock-work ; and they are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, or by dividing 
the root 

loELAin) Moss. — Cetrdria uldn* 
dica, 

loE Plant. — See Mesembrtan- 

THEMUM. 

Ichneumon Flt. — A very elegant 
slender creature, somewhat resem- 
bling a gnat, which generally de- 
posits its eggs in the living body of 
a caterpillar. Great numbers of 
caterpillars are thus destroyed every 
year ; and as the grub of the Ichneu- 
mon does not feed upon vegetable 
matter of any kind, it may be re- 
garded as a friend to gardeners, and 
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it should be spared accordingly. 
There are several kinds of Ichneu- 
mon Flies, some much larger than 
others, but the habits of all are the 
same. 

Ilex. — This name is frequently 
applied in common conversation to 
the Q}i>ircu8 Ilex, or evergreen oak ; 
but it is properly tbe botanic name 
of the Holly. 

Ilbx.'^'A quifoliacecB. — k genus 
of evergreen shrubs or low trees, of 
which the most interesting is Ilex 
AquifdUum, or the common Holly, 
a native of Britain, with fine dark 
green prickly leaves, and scarlet or 
ooral-coloured berries. Thero are a 
great many varieties of this shrub, 
some of which have leaves variegated 
with cream-colour, white, different 
shades of yellow, and slight tinges of 
red ; and others have white, yellow, 
and even black fruit. They are all 
beautiful, and, being evergreen and 
quite hardy, are reckoned among the 
most ornamental of British shrubs. 
They grow slowly, but as they are 
always erect and compact, they are 
very valuable for small gardens, 
where the plants require to be kept 
within bounds. The species are pro- 
pagated by seeds, which are kept a 
winter in a rot-heap before they ai-e 
sown ; and the varieties are propa- 
gated by budding or grafting on the 
species, and sometimes by cuttings. 
As, however, the operation of pro- 
pagation, whether by seeds or other- 
wise, is slow, and, in the case of 
budding and grafting, somewhat 
difficult, amateurs will always find 
it preferable to purchase plants from 
the nurserymen. Hollies will grow 
in any soil in an airy situation, but 
they do not thrive in smoke. They 
prefer a loamy soil, but they will 
grow in sand, and also in strong 
clay ; and, though not so well, on 
chalk or limestone. They make 
beautiful and permanent hedges, 



elegant single trees, and picturesqn 
groups ; and from the elosenesi ol 
their foliage, they are very useful ia 
shutting out any unpleasant objceL 
A Holly hedge is iUao well adapted 
for a street or roadside garden ; ai| 
while it serves as a screen, it has* 
cheerful look, both in summer and 
winter. Among the rarer kinds of 
Ilex may be mentioned /. latifiUa, 
a hardy evergreen tree from Japan, 
remarkable for the large sice and 
deep green of its leaves, and ita 
numerous clusters of red berries. 
Another very handsome species is 
/. platyphyUa, a native of the 
Canaries, with large white flowers 
and scarlet berries more than twice 
the ordinary size. 

Illi'ciom. — Winteraeece, — Half- 
hardy shrubs, with very dark 
strongly scented flowers, which 
smell like aniseed ; and hence the 
popular name applied to the genos 
of Aniseed Tree. Most of the kinds 
come from China, and are tender 
in British gardens ; bat /. floridd- 
num, an American species, is veiy 
nearly hardy, only requiring pro- 
tection in severe winters. They 
should all be grown in peat ; and 
they are generally increased by 
layers, though cuttings will strike 
in heat under a bell-glass. 

Imantopht^llum. — Ajnaryllo' 
dacece, — A very splendid plant, with 
a large head of bright scarlet and 
yellow flowers. It has somewhat 
the habit of the Agapanthus, and 
is a native of Natal 

Impa^tibns. — ^aZsamtndceo!.—- 
Noli me taogere. There are several 
annual hardy species of this genus, 
most of which are natives of Europe 
and North America, and have 
yellowish flowers ; but tome have 
lately been introduced with beau- 
tiful pink flowers from India. They 
are all distinguished by the seed- 
vessel springing open when it is 
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tofaehed, and dnchsrgiog the seeds. 
All the kinds require a light soil, 
and abtindanoe of water ; and they 
axe general^ brge, erect, strong- 
growing plants. Several very bean- 
tiful species have been introduced 
within the last few years from the 
Himalayan Mountains, most of 
i^di hay<e pinkish or rose-coloured 
flowers ; and lately a creeping plant 
(/. rdpefw) has been iotrodnoed, 
the first creeping plant of the genus 
seen in Europe. It has yellow 
flowers, and it is a native of Ceylon. 
Another yery curious kind of balsam 
is /• Jerdimos with very showy 
green, red, and yellow flowers, and 
tuberous stems, which send out 
roots at intervals. It was found 
growing on trees among the Indian 
mountains. 

iNAROHiNa. — A species of graft- 
ing, in which the scion is only 
partially separated from the parent 
plant ; in soch a manner, that while 
it is uniting with the stock, it 
derives a portion of its nourishment 
from the plant to be propagated. 
For this purpose the stock is either 
planted near the parent, or if in a 
pot it is placed near it, in such a 
manner that a branch from the 
scion can be readily joined to the 
stock. The stock is sometimes cut 
over immediately above ita point of 
junction with the branch joined to 
it; but more frequently the stock 
is left at length. The stock may 
either be united to the scion by 
notching the one into the other, as 
in noUdi-grafling ; or simply by 
paring a portion of the bark and 
wood from both scion and stock, 
and splicing them together, as in 
mde-grafbing. In either case the 
scion is made fiwt to the stock by 
tying them together with strands 
of matting, and the graft so formed 
is covered with moss tied on, or 
with grafting-clay, or grafting-wax. 



After a certain period, the scion 
and stock unite, when the former 
is separated from the parent, and 
the stock is cut over a little above 
the graft. After some further time, 
when the scion begins to grow 
vigorously, the stock is cut close 
over above the point of union, and 
the section left becomes in time 
covered with bark. April is the 
best season for inarching, as unless 
the sap is fully in motion, the 
wounds dry inst^ of uniting ; and 
hence, if the operation be performed 
too soon, when the stock and the 
scion are examined at the end of 
the time when it is expected they 
will be united, it will be found that 
they do not adhere at all, and that, 
indeed, the wounds have healed 
separately. * Inarching is only 
adopted in the case of woody plants 
that grow with di£Scnlty when 
grafted in the usual manner. The 
conditions of growth are the same 
as in independent grafting — viz. 
that the inner layer of bark of the 
scion must be placed exactly on 
that of the stock, to insure their 
union. Inarching is generally ap- 
plied to Camellias ; and any person 
who has visited any of the great 
Camellia growers in April or May, 
must have seen some of the large 
old plants of the superior kinds, 
surrounded by a number of pots of 
the common single red, supported 
at di£ferent heights, for the conve- 
nience of reaching the different 
branches to which ihey have been 
united by inarching. One of the 
modes shown of grafting has all the 
advantage of inarching, the scion 
being nourished by the water as it 
would be in inarching by its roots. 
— See Graftino. 

Indian Corn. — See ZbU. 

Indian Cress. — See Tropje'o- 

LUll. 

Indian Fig.— See Opu'ntia. 
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Indian Shot. — See Ca'nra. 

Indigo'fbra. — Fabdcece ; sub- 
tribe, Indig6ferecB, — Several spe- 
cies afford the indigo dye of com- 
merce, especially /. tinctdria and 
/. ccertUea. I. dScora is a pretty 
flowering plant from China, nearly 
hardy, and which forms a good 
greenhouse plant ; and it may also 
be grown out of doors in a sheltered 
situation. 

I'nqa. — Legwninhsce. — Beautiful 
plants, nearly allied to the genus 
Mimdsa, with silky tassel-like 
flowers. — ^All the species are stove 
shrubs, and should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat. They 
are propagated by cuttings taken 
off at a joint, which are struck in 
pure sand, under a bell-glass, and 
plunged in a hotbed, or tan, to 
afford them bottom heat. 

Inseots are extremely destmc- 
tive to flower gardens, particularly 
those belonging to the order Lepi- 
d6ptera, which includes the butter- 
flies and moths. Some of the Cole- 
6ptera, or beetles, are also very 
injuiious, while in the grub state. 
It would take too much space, in a 
work like the present, to give even 
the names of all the insects which 
injure flowers ; but some of the 
most destructive are mentioned by 
their popular names as they occur 
in the alphabetical series, and a few 
words said on each. Entomology 
should, however, be studied by 
every one who loves flowers ; as it 
is of great service to the florist to 
know these destructive creatures 
under all their changes. It is true, 
that insects are, in most cases, only 
injurious in the caterpillar state ; 
but often, by destroying a chry- 
salis, or a moth, or butterfly, before 
it has had time to lay its eggs, the 
mischief which would have been 
done by the brood which would be 
raised from them may be prevented. 



I'nula. — CompdsUcs, — Bleeamo 
pane. — Some of the foreign spedei 
of this genus are very showy plants 
all with orange-yellow floweis, sod 
large coarse stalks and leaves. They 
are only suitable for large gardesi 
or shrubberies. 

loNOPSi'piUM. — Orttdferce, 

/. acaitle is a pretty little annnal 
plant found wild on the Basaltie 
bills near Lisbon, and consequently 
very suitable for rockwork. Its 
flowers, which, though small, are 
very abundant, are white when 
they first appear, bat turn to lilac 
before they fade. When first intro- 
duced in 1845, it was supposed to 
be a Cochlearia. 

Ipom(e'a. — Convolvuldtcea:. — - 
Beautiful climbing plants, herba- 
ceous and shrubby, which shonld 
be brought forward in a stove or 
hotbed ; though when they havd 
formed their flower-buds, many of 
them may be planted out in May to 
flower in the open air. All the 
species should be grown in a light 
soil, well manured with decayed 
leaves, or the very rotten part of 
an old hotbed. Two beautiful kinds 
are /. rubro-cceriilea a half-hardy 
annual, which, if planted out in a 
warm border, will flower beauti- 
fully in the open air ; and /. or 
PkarbiHs Ledriif which will only 
flower in a stove. Both these kinds 
produce an astonishing number of 
flowers, though each flower lasts 
only one day, and sometimes, if too 
much exposed to the sun, only a 
few hours ; and both grow with 
great rapidity and vigour. /. LedrU 
is, however, a shrub, and is propa- 
gated by cuttings, which strike 
rapidly with "the aid of a little bot- 
tom-heat. L ficifiUa resembles 
these species, but it has darker 
flowers, which will expand in green- 
house-heat, and which live two or 
three days. It is shrubby, and 
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ooBtinnee floweriog till aQtamn. 
/• HvrsfdlMa Ib also a most spUn- 
did climber* It should be grown 
in a moist stove, in rich light loam, 
and allowed plenty of water while 
growing. It thriyes best when 
grafted on /. insigniSy and when 
grown on its own roots it should 
be oat down every year to within a 
few inches of the ground. Another 
■pedes, /. tyridnikinck^ has very 
rich dark flowers, which it produces 
in great abundance. 

IroMo'psis. PoUmonidLcecR, — 

Beautiful biennial Peruvian plants, 
with splendid scarlet flowers, which 
Professor IX>n and some other bota- 
nists classed with the Gilias, and 
which were formerly called C&ntua. 
They are free-growing plants ; but 
as they are supposed to require 
protection during winter, they are 
generally grown in pots in England, 
fuid kept in a greenhouse. In 
America, however, it appears that 
these plants are found in a wild 
state in Georgia, and that they are 
left in the open ground all the win- 
ter, without any protection, in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, whence 
the plants attain a size (seven feet 
high), and the flowers a brilliancy 
of colour, quite unknown in Europe. 
They should be grown in a light 
and somewhat rich soil; and care 
should be taken to prevent their 
roots from becoming sodden with 
water, as when this is the case, 
they are very apt to damp off. 

1^18. — Iriddcece, — There are 
three distinct kinds of Iris, besides 
innumerable species, hybrids, and 
varieties. These are, the fibrous- 
rooted kinds, which grow best in a 
fine sandy loam, and which increase 
rapidly every year by suckers from 
the roots ; the tuberous-rooted kinds, 
which are very apt to be destroyed by 
snails, or to rot from too much wet ; 
and the bulbous-rooted kinds, which 



should be taken up and replanted 
every second or third year, as the 
new bulbs, which are formed every 
season, are always directly under 
the old bulb ; and thus in the course 
of a few years the bulbs descend so 
low as to be out of the reach of the 
air, and consequently incapable of 
vegetation. Thus it will be gene- 
rally found that persons in the habit 
of growing Irises are always com- 
plaining of losing their plants, 
while the real fault rests with 
themselves for not taking up their 
bulbs at the proper time. The 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted Irises 
succeed best in sandy peat, or in any 
light and dry soil. The splendid 
Ghalcedonian Iris is one of the tube- 
rous rooted kinds ; and it not only 
requires a dry soil during winter, 
but to be allowed plenty of pure air 
during the whole period of its 
growth, or it will be very apt to 
damp off. 

Irish Ivy.— The Giant Ivy, ff. 
eanariinsis, which, though called 
Irish, is in fact a native of the 
Canary Islands. 

Ihish Yrw. — The upright-grow- 
ing Yew, which forms a flame-shaped 
tree, like the upright cypress, or the 
Lombardy poplar, instead of spread- 
ing like the common kinds. When 
young, it makes a very handsome 
shrub, from the fine colour and 
luxuriance of its foliage. 

IsA'Tis. — OrucifercB. — /. tinct6ria, 
the Woad, is a British plant, used 
for dying blue, and which looks 
well in a miscellaneous border or 
shrubbery. Some of the species are 
dwarf plants, very suitable for rock- 
work. 

IsoLB^Pia — CyperdcecB. — /. grd- 
cilis is a pendulous grass-like plant, 
very ornamental in a conservatory, 
greenhouse, or in apartments. It 
grows in tufts of numerous capillary 
flexible stems, which are very grace- 
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fal when planted so as to hang down 
over the sicTes of vases, potSi or sus- 
pended baskets. 

Isona'ndra. — SapotdeeoB. — /. 
giUta is the tree which is said to 
produce the Gutta Percha. It is a 
native of the Mahiy Peninsula and 
Borneo, and has only very lately been 
introduced into G-reat Britain. In 
the autumn of 1848, there were, 
however, two or three healthy plants 
of it at Eew. 

IsoPo'aoN. —Protedcea:. — Austra- 
lian plants, with very curious leaves 
and flowers, nearly allied to Bdnksia. 
They should be grown ia peat and 
sand, mixed with a little turfy loam, 
and the pot should be a third filled 
with potsherds broken small. These 
plants are very difficult to cultivate, 
as they are very apt to damp off ; tite 
cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 

Iso'tohi.. — LobeUdceoB. — Annual 
and biennal plants which may be 
sown in the open ground, or brought 
forward in a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. /. axUlaris is a most beau- 
tiful and elegant plant, the flowers 
of which look like a large lilac jas- 
mine. 

I^TEA. — EiiedcMS. — Alittle hardy 
American shrub, which requires peat 
soil in British gardens. 

Ivy. — See He'dera. 

I'xiA. — IriddcetB. — Bulbous - 
rooted plants, with very beautiful 
flowers, which vary exeeedingly in 
colour and form. They are all natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and they 
are generally grown in pots in green- 
houses ; but as, when thus treated, 
their slender stems are apt to be- 
come etiolated, and consequently 
very weak, they do much better in 
the open garden, treated in the fol- 
lowing manner, in the climate of 
London : — A bed of any length and 
breadth that maybe required, should 
be dag oat to the depth of two or 



three feet, according to the nstoie 
of the soil, a retentive day requiiing 
to be dug deepest This bed should 
have a third part of its depth filled 
with pebbles, brick-bats, or any other 
draining materiaL A stratum of 
fresh turfy loam, shonld be laid on 
this, and above it a stratum of 
rotten cow-dung, so as to fill the led 
to within about a quarter of its depth 
from the surface oif the ground. The 
bed shonld then be filled with a 
mixture of light turfy loam and 
sand, the loam being broken or 
chopped small, bat not sifted. The 
surfiibce of , the bed should be raised 
two or three inches above the level 
of the surrounding border ; and it if 
most desirably situated, if backed 
by a south wall, and rioping from 
the gravel-walk. In this bed the 
Izia roots should be planted in 
quincunx ; and if they are protected 
by a thatched covering raised on a 
elight wooden frame during winter, 
tAiey may be left in the grouxd 
several years without sustaining 
any injary. In the north of Sag- 
land, or in any cold wet climate^ 
the Izias may be planted in October 
in pots, well drained, with a layer 
of cow'dang over the drainage, and 
filled up with a mixture of turfy 
loam and sand. The Ixiaa should 
be planted three in each pot ; and 
the pots should be plunged into a 
hotbed, and eovered with a glass 
frame during winter. In spring, the 
glasses may be gradually removed, 
and when the flowers are nearly 
ready to^ expand, the pots may be 
removed to the greenhouse^ or the 
window of a sitting-room. Where 
the soil of a garden is a fiftt yellow 
loam, on a chalky or other porous 
subsoil, and the situation dry and 
yet sheltered, the bulbs may fire- 
qucntly be planted in the open 
ground, and left there for yean, 
witVL^vxt Mi^ oihec care than covering 
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ibem with a heap of dead leayes 
doriiig winter. 

Ixo^BA. — JEtMAeecB. — Splendid 
store plants. The histoiy of Ixdra 
toetinea, the best known species of 
ihe genus, is rather eurions. It is 
a native of China, and of some of 
tiie East India islands, where it is 
worshipped as a sacred phuit, and 
where it is said to form a small tree 
about six feet high, rising with a 
single stem, and having its head 
formed entirely of dusters of bright 
scarlet and yellow flowers, whence 
it has reoeived the names oiFldmma 
Ssflvdrum, and the Tree of Fire. 
This plant was first introduced in 
1690 ; but it was soon lost, and its 
eidatence was even doubted, till it 
was re-introduced about a hundred 
jears afterwards by the celebrated 
Doctor Fothergill. After this, seeds 
were obtained by several nursery- 
men, and the plant was so much 
admired that it was sold for several 
jean at five guineas each. It is 
now common in collections, but it 
is rather difficnltto keep ; as, though 
it requires a moist heat, it will die 
if its roots are suffered to retain any 
stagnant moisture among them, and 
it must not be plunged either in tan 
or in a hotbed. It is also very liable 
to be attacked by insects. Ixdra ja- 
vditioa is a very handsome phuit, 
with bright red branches, orange 
flowers, and large deep-green leaves. 
It is a native of Java, and in this 
ooontry it requires a warm moist 
stove ; as, unless it has abundance 
of heat and moisture, it is apt to be 
infested with insects. 

TAKHA, OR JA.OK Tree. — A species 
^ of Artoc&rpus, or bread-fruit. 

Jaoobjb^a. — The plant usually 
caUed by this name is a species of 
SenieiOf or Groundsel. It is also 
oUled purple Sagwort. — See Sb- 
hb'oio. 



Jaoobba. Lilt. — A splendid 
bulbous-rooted plant, formerly called 
by botanists, Amaryllis formosis- 
sima, but the name of which is 
now changed to Spkekb'lia, which 
see. 

Jacqui'nia. — Myrs(neoe.— West 
Indian trees and shrubs, with showy 
flowers, requiring a stove in Eng- 
land. They should be grown in loam 
and sand, and are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Jalap. — The plant producing 
Jalap was formerly supposed to be a 
kind of Marvel of Peru ; but it is 
now discovered to be a kind of Con- 
vdlvulus, or Ipomoe'a. 

Ja'mbos, or tbe Rose Apple. — 
A kind of Eugenia, belonging to the 
order Myrt&ceeB. 

Jasmine.— See Jasm^num. 

Jasmi^num. — OlHnce.—The Jas- 
mines are shrubs remarkable for 
their fragrant flowers ; and tbe com- 
mon species, Jasminum offidnhley 
is one of our most vigorous-growing 
wall-climbei-s, though a native of 
India. There are several species 
hardy in British gardens, but the 
greater number require the green- 
house or stove. The principal hardy 
species is that already mentioned. 
It well deserves a place against the 
wall of a house, or the piers of a 
verandah, which it will cover in a 
very short time; or, if planted 
against trellis-work, or against the 
frame-work of a bower, it will soon 
afford an agreeable shade, and pro- 
duce its long, graceful, deep-green 
shoots in such quantities as, after 
covering the bower, to hang down 
to the ground all round it, and re- 
quire to be separated like a curtain 
by a person entering. This plant 
and the common Ivy, when trained 
up a single post, with a spreading 
umbrella top of framework, form 
two of the finest objects in small 
gardens by tbeVr TpeTi<VMi\i\st«a52w6.%^ \ 
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which not only hang down from a 
height of from fifteen or twenty 
feet to the ground, but trail along 
it to a considerable distance. Both 
plants may be called evergreens ; as, 
though the Jasmine is not so from 
its leaves, it is so from the deep- 
green colour of its shoots. The 
flowers are white and very fragrant, 
and yield an oil similar to that pro- 
duced by /. grandiJldrtMn. J, revo- 
liitum is a native of Nepal, with 
yellow blossoms, and thrives against 
a wall, where it grows with great 
vigour, covering a large space in a 
short time. /. nvdijldrum is a 
very beautiful species introduced 
from China by Mr. Fortune in 1844. 
It has large yellow flowers, which 
appear before the leaves, and it is 
quite hardy. It is a very valuable 
plant, as it flowers in January, 
when so few plants are in flower in 
the open air. J. friuicatis and J. 
humile are upright border shrubs, 
with yellow flowers, deciduous 
leaves, and deep green shoots. J. 
grandifldrum is a hothouse shrub 
that bears a strong resemblance to 
the common Jasmine, and yields the 
Oil of Jasmine of the shops. J. 
odorcUlssimumf from the Azores, 
has yellow and very fragrant flowers 
and broad evergreen leaves. /. 
ttzbricunif a native of Madeira, 
requires the greenhouse, has white 
flowers, and is very fragrant ; and /. 
SdmbaCf a stove species, of which 
there is a variety with double flowers, 
is most fragrant during the night. 
It is to this species that Moore 
alludes in his beautifiul lines on the 
Jasmine. There are several other 
species, but all are climbers, except 
/. friUicans and /. hiLmUe^ already 
mentioned. They will all thrive in 
any common garden soil, mixed with 
leaf-mould ; and they may be all 
propagated by cuttings planted in 
Band, andcoYeredmth a hand-glass. 



Jerusalem SAGE.-See PhloIiib. 

Jet d'Eau. — A fountain, whieii 
consists of a single column of water, 
rising straight up out of the ground. 
— See Fountains. 

Jonquil. — A kind of Naicifr 

SUB. 

Judas Tree. — CercU SUiquhi' 
trum. — A low tree, producing 
numerous racemes of beautifnl 
purplish pink flowers, from the old 
wood of the trunk and branches. 
It grows freely in any common 
garden-soil, but prefers a warm and 
sheltered situation; and it flowers 
best against a wall. The flowers 
have an agreeable and slightly add 
taste ; and they are eaten in France, 
fried in batter as fritters. There 
are several varieties, but the only 
other species is (7. canadinsigf a 
native of N orth A merica. As these 
plants bear abundance of seed, and 
grow rapidly, they are often raised 
from seed ; and hence the great 
number of varieties. They may 
also be propagated by layers. 

JuJUBB Tree. — The lozenges 
called Jujubes are made from the 
fruit of Zizyphus vulgaris, which 
ripens abundantly in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris ; but the real Jujube* 
tree is Z. jUjuha^ a native of the 
East Indies, which requires a stove 
in Europe. Both are nearly allied 
to PalmrvAt or Christ's Thorn. 

JuLiBRi'ssiN. — This beautifiil 
tree, which is a kind of Acicia, is 
called the Silk-tree, from the abun* 
dance and silkiness of its long, fine, 
tassel-like blossoms. It is rather 
tender in England, but it grows 
freely in Italy. — See Aoa^oia. 

Juniper. — See Juni'pbrus. 

JuNi'PERUS. — Cow/eroB, § Ci** 
pressincB. — The Juniper. — Ever- 
green shrubs, natives of different 
parts of the world, but most of 
which are hardy in British gardens. 
\T\ie7 oiW. X^iTvi^ Yd ^mmon soil 
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ced vith Baud, or in heath* 
old ; and they are generally pro- 
bated by seeds, though they will 
root Arom cuttings. /. commitnis, 
ative of Britain, of which there 

several Tarieties, is a very 
imon hardy evergreen, sometimes 
nd in the form of a low bush, 
1 at others in that of a conical 
9^ like the Cyprus. It bears 
tping, makes excellent garden 
iges, and was formerly cut into a 
at variety of shapes. The fruit 
jsed throughout Europe to flavour 
ent spirits (the spirit called Hol- 
is being flavoured with it), and 
wood is burned in ovens or kilns 
iavour dried bee^ hams, or fish. 
virffinidna, the Bed Cedar, is 

of the most common of small 
rgreen trees, or large shrubs. It 
Bised from seeds, and the male 
. female plants being of different 
Bf the individuals vary exceed- 
iy in their form and manner of 
wth ; so thati a number of plants 
this species may exist in a 
abbery or pleasure-ground, and 
not two of them be alike. /. 
iUa is a tall Cypress-like shrub, 
low tree, very hardy and very 
amentaL /. recHrvaf a native 
N'epal, is a very elegant plant, 
ti drooping shoots, well adapted 
cemeteries. It is one of the 
diest of the species, and thrives 
a in the smoke of London. /. 
ina, the common Savin, is one 
>ur most ancient garden shrubs, 
ig almost the only coniferous 
rgreen planted in the time of 
»en Elizabeth ; and there are 
iral varieties of this species, all 
which are beautiful. The fra- 
ice of all the Junipers is resin- 
and refreshing, and many of the 
is are used in medicine. The 
d used in making lead pencils, 
enerally that of the red cedar ; 
f the B&rh&does Cedar, Oedr^Ia 



odordUOf which last is a stove plant 
in England. 

JusTi'ciA. — A cawthdcece. — Stove 
plants, with showy and curious 
flowers. They require a rich light 
soil, or a mixture of loam and peat, 
and flower freely with moderate 
care. They are propagated by cut- 
tings, which strike readily in sand, 
under a hand-glass, and with bot^ 
tom-heat. Jtuticiahracteolata, now 
called Thyrsacdnthus bracteoldttUf 
is an extremely handsome plant, as 
when grown in a stove it produces 
its pretty lilac flowers all the winter. 



trA'LMIA.— -Bricdccar.— The Cal- 
-*^ ico Laurel. — Low shrubs with 
beautiful flowers ; natives of North 
America. They may be grown with 
perfect safety in the open air, or 
they may be kept in a greenhouse 
and forced, so as to flower in Feb- 
ruary. They are generally grown 
in peat earth, on account of their 
numerous hair-like fibrous roots; 
and they may be removed even 
when in flower, without injury, if 
sufficient care be taken. They are 
propagated by layers, or by seeds, 
which are received every year in 
large qDantities from America. The 
seeds should be sown in pots, in 
sandy peat, or heath-mould, as it 
is called ; and they should be very 
thinly covered. When the plants 
come up, they should be trans- 
planted into other pots, putting 
three in each, and they should not 
be rensoved to the open ground till 
they are five or six inches high. 
They should be planted out in 
spring. 

Kalosa'nthks. — Crassuldcece. - 
Mr. Haworth's name for Crdssula 
cocdnea, and some of the allied 
species. — See Cra'ssula. 

Kaulfu'ssia. — CompSsitcB, — A 
beautiful litUe wmxiaX, m\}a \sd^\. 
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asure bine flowers, reBemUixig an 
Aster, the ray florets of which cnrl 
cnriously back after they have been 
expanded a short time. This plant 
was formerly considered half-hardy ; 
bnt it is found only to require sow- 
ing in the open border in April, to 
flower in May or early in June. Its 
beauty is, however, very short-lived, 
as its flowers have generally all 
faded and its seeds ripened before 
the end of July. It was named 
Ghardis by Professor De Candolle, 
but the name has not been generally 
adopted. K, rbna has rose-coloured 
flowers, with nuiuve centre. 

KesL. — The lower part of the 
flower of a pea-flowered plant, con- 
sisting of two petals, so closed toge- 
ther as to resemble a little boat. 

Kenkb^ta. — ZegvMinbsai, — A 
genus of well-known plants, with 
showy flowers, which has been 
lately divided by Baron Hiigel into 
four new genera, viz. : — the Harden- 
bergias, comprising those with small 
bluish or lilac flowers on slender 
branches, the type of which is K. 
monoph^Ua ; the Zichyas, havplng 
bunches of broad reddish flowers, 
with veryshort keels, as for example, 
K, eocdnea ; the Eennedyas, with 
large scarlet or crimson flowers, 
having long keels ; and the Physo- 
lobiums, having flowers a good deal 
like those of the Zichyas, but with 
bladdery capsules. All the Een- 
nedyas are Australian climbing or 
trailing shrubs, which require a 
greenhouse in England, and should 
be grown in heath-mould, or very 
sandy loam, mixed with peat. They 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
strike readily in sand, under a bell- 
glass. 

Kb'rria. — RosdeecB, — By some 
mistake, Kirria jap6niea was at 
first supposed to belong to 06rchoru8, 
a genus of Tili&cese, and of course 
nearly allied to the Lime-tree, to which 



it bears no resemblance, though it ii 
still called Cdrchorta jap67uem ia 
the nurseries. It is also singular 
that though the double-flowered 
variety was introduced into Eng* 
land in 1700, the species was not 
introduced till 1835. It is a 
delicate little shrub, too slender 
to support itself in the open air ; 
but when trained against a wall, 
flowering in great profusion. It 
should be grown in a light rich soil, 
and it is propagated by evttings. 

KiDNBT VBTCH.-See AKTHy'lLI8. 

KTHArwBSD,-Centaw*ia Sctibidta. 

Knau'tia. — Dipadcece^-^One spe- 
cies is a very pretty little flower, 
requiring only the uaual treatment 
of hardy annuals. 

Ekight*s Stab Akindof Ania- 

ryllis, considered by some authors 
as forming a separate genus called 
Hippeastrum. 

Eniph6fia. — AspkodeUce. —k 
most striking plant, with lari^e 
massive flower spikes of scarlet and 
yellow flowers. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but it will 
flower profusely all the summer, if 
planted in the open garden, and 
it has a very good eflect in rockwork; 
the foliage is also ornamental. 
The genus was formerly called Tri* 
toma. 

Eniveb are used in gardening 
for pimning and ahso for budding 
and grafting. Pruning knives were 
form^'ly characterised by hooked 
blades; but straight-edged blades 
are now preferred, as making a 
cleaner cut. The best description 
of budding knife has a straight 
blade, the upper half of the back 
having also a cutting edge, and the 
handle is terminated by a rounded 
end. Sometimes a knife is made to 
serve as both a budding and graft- 
ing knife, as shown in fig. 32. 

Eno WLTo^NiA. — RawmculacecB, 
—Half-hardy perennial plants, na* 
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of the Cape of GK>od Hope, 

J allied to Addnis remiiis. 

shonld be grown in peat, 

i with a little loam ; and thejr 

aoreased by dividing the roots.^ ' 





!2.— OBArriNO KMirs, with thb 

TION OF THE BACK OF THiC BLADE 
M + TO -h OBOOKD TO A CDTTIWO 
B, so AS TO MAKE IT URTE ALSO 
. A BUDDING KNITB. 

iLKEUTE^BiA. — So/pinddLcece. — 
.ddle-sized deciduous tree, a 
e of China, but quite hardy in 
}h gardens, and very ornamental 
its large variously -divided 
^ and its conspieuous terminal 



compound spikes of rich yellow 
flowers. These are freely produced 
in the climate of London, and are 
often succeeded by bladdery capsules, 
which contain seeds ; and from 
these, or cuttings of tlie roots, it is 
readily propagated. It will grow in 
any soil, and does not altogether 
dislike coal-smoke. 

KoNi^OA. — OrudfenB. — The 
Sweet Alyssum. — A pretty little 
annual, with white sweet-scented 
flowers, often used as an edging- 
plant to beds and borders. It only 
requires sowing in the open ground 
in March. , 

LABELS are pieces of wood, 
parchment, or metal, bearing the 
name of the plants, and tied to them. 
When the names are aflixed to a 
piece of wood or metal, stuck into 
the ground, they are called tallies ; 
and of these there are many kinds. 
—See Tallies. 

Labla'yia. — Legim>in68ce. — The 
Egyptian Bean, formerly called D6- 
lichhs Ldblabf but now LaUiLvia 
vulgdris, A half-hardy climbing 
annual, or biennial plant, which 
only requires the usual treatment 
of similar plants. It has a very 
showy flower. 

Labu'rvuic — See Cy'tisus. 

Lace Bark. — See Laqb'tta. 

Lace Leaf. — See Ouvir'andea. 

Lachbna^lia. — Asphod^Uas. — 
Cape bulbs, with very showy flowers. 
They will not need taking up in 
winter ; but must be grown in pots 
in a greenhouse, and allowed very 
little water at that season. They 
are generally grown in loam and 
peat, mixed with a little leaf- 
mould. 

La'danum, or Ldhdanum, — A 
gum produced by some of the kinds 
of Cistus, used in laudanum, which 
is prepared from opium, made from 
the heads of the Poppy. 
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Ladies* Bedstraw. — See Gal- 
lium. 

Ladies' Mantle. — See Alohb- 
hi'lla. 

Ladies* Slipper. — See Cypw- 

PE^DIUM. 

Ladies* Traces. — See SpiraV- 

THES. 

Lady Bird.— See Coooine'lla. 

L-B^LiA. — Orchidacece. — Very 
beautiful epiphytes for winter bloom- 
ing, and which may be grown with 
its roots wrapped in moss, and fas- 
tened on a piece of wood ; or in the 
hask of a cocoa-nut. The flowers 
are extremely beautiful and very 
delicate. L. superbiens is a magni- 
ficent orchid ; flowers deep rose, 
variegated with dark red, lip 
crimson striped with yellow ; they 
are produced on spikes five or six 
ftet long, with upwards of fifteen 
flowers three or four inches across 
on each spike. L. A'ncepSf L. 
Pirrinii, and L, Tum^^ are very 
fine species; the latter is quite new. 
See Orohideous Epiphytes. 

Lagena^ria. — Cucurbit aceoe. — 
The Bottle Gourd.— An East Indian 
species of Gourd, which is sometimes 
grown on account of its curious 
shape ; but the pulp of which is 
poisonous. 

Laqerstrce^mia. — Lythran^y 
or Salicdi'icB, — The Pride of India. — 
Beautiful trees, with flowers some- 
thing like those of the Cl&rkia in 
form, but much more brilliant in 
colour. L. indica, flowers deep 
rose, is generally grown in the stove, 
but the other species succeed if 
planted in the open ground in a con* 
servatory. 

Lage'tta. — Tkymeldtcece, — The 
Lace Bark Tree. — A shrub or low 
tree, a native of Jamaica, remarkable 
for its liber, or inner bark. This 
inner bark slips oflF the wood without 
difficulty ; and its fibres, which are 
extremely fine, are so tough that 



they will admit of being spread anA 
without breaking or separating, tiQ 
the bark becomes lace-like in iti 
^texture. Oharles II. had a collar 
and ruffles made of it In Bnglaod 
the plant requires a stove, and to be 
grown in a mixture of loam and 
peat. It is propagated by cuttbgi, 
which are rather hard to strike. 
The flowers are white, and in shape 
they resemble those of t)ie Mezereon; 
but instead of being produced in 
clusters round the stem, they grov 
on a kind of spike, far apart fram 
each other. 
Lanta^na. — VerhendeeoR, — Green- 
house and hothouse plants, with 
pretty flowers, nearly allied to the 
Verbenas; and the half-hardy ones 
requiring the same treatment. Of 
these there are many very pretty 
varieties. — See Verbb'na. 

Lapaoe^ria. — SmUacecB. — The 
genus was named after the Empress 
Josephine, whose maiden name was 
Lapagerie. L. rdsea is a very showy 
climbing plant, with large bell- 
shaped white flowers tinged with 
rose at the base. It is a native of 
Chili, but it flowers freely in a 
greenhouse. It must have a weU- 
drained, highly porous soil; consist- 
ing of peat and loam, and which 
will admit of the plant, while grow- 
ing, being deluged with water with- 
out the latter remaining stagnant ; 
and after the blooming season is 
over, which lasts a long time, mois- 
ture should be gradually withdrawn, 
in order to induce the plant to ripen 
its wood. Under this treatment, 
which is that practised by the 
Messrs. Veitch, it flowers in a 
greenhouse most profusely, each 
shoot forming a wreath of gay 
blossoms for several feet in length. 
With the above L, dlba contraatc 
very well. 

Lapeyrou'sia. — IriddceoB. — 
Cape bulbs, with pretty flowers. 
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irliich may be planted in a warm 
border, and left in the ground 
during winter, if protected during 
that season by a hand-glass, ko., 
from frost or heavy rain. 

Larkbpub. — See DELPEfNiuM. 

Lasiopb'talxjm. — ByttneridceoR. 
— Australian low shrubs, which 
require a greenhouse in England, 
and are grown in loam and peat» and 
propagated by cuttings. 

Lasthb^ia. — Compotitce. — 
Galifomian annuals with bright yel- 
low flowers ; which require the usual 
treatment of Califomian plants. — 
See CALifoBHiAN Annuals. 

La^thtrdb. — LeguminSsce, — A 
genus of vigorousrgrowing, very 
ornamental perennials and annuals, 
of which those best known are L. 
latiflHtts, the Everlasting Pea, with 
pink flowers, and a variety with 
pure white flowers, both growing to 
the height of six feet or eight feet 
when supported by sticks, in the 
manner of common Peas, or trained 
to a trellis ; L. grandiftoi'us, a 
perennial, remarkable for the large 
size of its flowers ; L, odordtus^ the 
common Sweet Pea, an annual re- 
markable for the fragrance of its 
blossoms, which are of various 
colours ; and L. tmgitd/iivs, the 
Tangier Pea, a tall-growing plant, 
tiie flowers of which are dark 
purple. Another very interesting 
species is Lord Anson* s Pea, L. 
mageUdnicw, a perennial plant, 
interesting from the beauty of its 
foliage and its blue flowers, and not 
nearly so much cultivated as it 
ought to be : against a wall it is a 
rare, and at the same time a very 
el^^ant species. There are many 
others, both annuals and perennials, 
all of which are more or less showy, 
and being of vigorous growth are 
well adapted for broad borders. 
They will grow in any common soil ; 
the annuals are propagated by seeds, 



and the perennials by division of the 
root. 

Laurkl.— See Cb'rasvs. 

Latj'rus. — LaurdcecB, — The 
Sweet Bay, L. nobilidf is a very 
handsome evergreen shrub or low 
tree, with dark -green leaves. It is 
somewhat tender, and requires a 
sheltered situation. The male and 
female flowers are on different 
plants ; and the former, which are 
of a rich yellow, are by far the 
most showy. It will grow in any 
common soil, and it is propagated 
by layers. The leaves are used to 
flavour custards ; but as they con- 
tain prussic acid they should not be 
used for that purpose, nor in any 
way in connection with articles of 
food. A number of French soldiers 
were poisoned in the Peninsula in 
consequence of using laurel wood for 
skewers. The fruit of the female 
plant is a round, dark purple berry, 
produced in abundance in fine sea- 
sons ; but it is seldom seen, as the 
male plant is by far the most com- 
mon. There are several other kinds 
of Laiirus, most of which are stove 
shrubs. 

Lava'ndula. — LdbiditcB, — The 
Lavender is a low si^^rutescentbush, 
well known for the fragrance of its 
flowers, and for an oil which they 
yield by distillation in water. L. 
Stos^chctSi the French lavender, is a 
more ornamental plant than the 
common kind, but somewhat tender. 
Both requii'e a dry calcareous soil, 
and an open airy situation. The 
common liivender is cultivated on a 
large scale at Mitcham, and also at 
Henley-on-Thames. At both places 
it is propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood planted in autumn ; 
and seeds are sold in the seed- 
shops. 

Lava'tera. — MalvdcecB. — A 
very showy annual, common in 
flower-gardens, which only requires 
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sowing in the open border in March 
or April. There are two other 
species which are shrubs. — See Tbee 
Mallow. 

Lawn. — Smooth mown turf^ when 
of any extent in pleasare-grounds, is 
called a lawn ; and its chief beauties 
are the uniformity of its surface, and 
uniformity in the kinds of grasses 
which cover it, and which produce an 
uniform tone of green. These objects 
are produced by first preparing the 
soil, which should be a sandy loam, 
or a loam slightly inclining to sand, 
of a foot or more in depth, and 
equally drained throughout, so as 
eyerywhere to retain the same 
degree of moisture. Next, the 
same mixture of grasses should be 
sown throughout, and lastly they 
should be mown at regular inter- 
vals, say of a fortnight during the 
summer months, and a month during 
spring and autumn. Whenever coarse 
grasses, or broad -leaved plants of any 
kind appear, they should be taken 
out with the spud ; and whenever any 
spot becomes bare, the soil should 
be renewed and pieces of fresh turf 
introduced, or seeds sown. When 
worms disfigure the surface, the 
castings which they throw up should 
be scraped off ; and if the surface be 
watered with lime-water all the 
worms will be destroyed ; but the 
propriety of this proceeding is very 
doubtful ; for the common earth- 
worm pierces the soil perpendicu- 
larly to the gravel, rendering the 
compact substratum somewhat like 
a sieve, and thus affording the most 
ready drainage imaginable ; and 
were it not for them, lawns would 
long continue swampy after heavy 
rain. In general, it is impossible 
to produce a fine lawn, except in an 
open, airy situation, with a soil 
which will retain moisture during 
sammer; for in close pent-up places, 
sarrounded- by walls or hedges, and 



under the drip of trees and shnilM, 
no kind of grass will grow. In such 
placesy all that can be done is ta 
encourage the growth of moss ; whidi 
will spring up naturally wherever 
the soil is kept sufiiciently moist; 
but where it is very dry, the branches 
of the trees and shrube should be 
allowed to trail on the snrfiftce, so as 
completely to cover it. In some 
situations, where the branches of the 
trees and shrubs do not lie close to 
the surface, or where they are chiefly 
of deciduous kinds, the surfitces may 
be clothed with Ivy or Periwinkle. 
In very small gardens, grass-plots 
are generally formed by rolls of 
tur^ taken from the surfaces of some 
adjoining pasture-field or meadow, 
and this forms the most permanent 
lawn ; for generally all the artifidsl 
grasses ultimately disappear, except 
the natural grass of the locality; 
bint turf in many places Cannot be 
easily obtained, and grass-seeds must 
then be sown. The following kinds 
are considered the best : — Fox-tail 
Meadow grass, AlopechrtLS pratH' 
siSf which should form one-fourth of 
the whole ; the Sweet-scented Spring- 
grass, Antkoxdnthum odordPiMt 
which gives the fragrance to new 
hay; and Pda pratirms^ the com- 
mon Meadow grass. To these maybe 
added the Crested Dog's-tail-grass, 
Cynosurus criatdttbs; and the hard 
Fescue-grass, Festuca duri^euia, 
with about the proportion of two 
pounds of white clover-seed to four 
bushels of the other mixture ; and 
this quantity will suf&ce for an acre 
of ground. 

Latebino is a mode of propaga- 
ting used both in the case of ligneous 
and herbaceous plants, and the opera- 
tion is performed by choosing a young 
shoot of the current or the preceding 
year, bending it down to the ground, 
and covering a portion of it near the 
\ exUemiXi^ 0)1 Vtift ^^yAi^^ii. aa inch 



or mare of BoiJ, previauelj filing it 
there with a huoked eUak. In 
(buenl, lajen ot woody pisats 




a may be taken off 
about the same Geaeon the fallowing 
ir ; bnt gome tiees snJ shraba, 

•uch u Magualios, the Tree Ivy, 
A.C., require to remaio ou tbe tiee 




two years. Kosea lajared in the 
mer HesBOD with ahoola of the 
e year's growth uwy be taken 



spring : bat the 
to layer tliem in 
and ailaw the 



oS the roUowing 
general practice ia 

layers to teraain on the plants for a 
year. Layers of herbaceous plante, 
each KB Csmatioru, Pinhs, Double 
Sweet Williaus, and Chryeanthe' 
mnmB, made in tbe beginning of 
BUmiDer, will have made roolsby the 
antamn ; and the layers nf Chrysan- 
themums BO rooted will dower tbe 
winter of the same year. To faojli- 
taletbe rooting ofaJl layers, whether 
ligneons or herbaceous, a notch or 
alit ia madeiu that jiartof tbe ahoo 
whieh in buried in the soil ; or it ii 
twisted, and a portion of the hark 
taken off, or it ia in some other way 
wonndod, bruised, 01 '■ 
cheek tha retnra of the sap bj tbe 
hark, when theaap. accnmnlatingat 
tbe opper lip of liio wound, forms a 
eallDHity there of granulated matter, 
from which rootH are soon after 

emitted. lu layering berbaceoQB 

plimts, and more espeoiaUy Carna- 
tions, the alit is made on the under 
aide of the Bboot,,an 
woodjplants, on tbe upper aide. Ia 
bath caaea, the knife ia entered 
immediatlly below a b 
roots being always i 
protruded at tlie joints of plants 
than in the internals between them. 
The out is genorally made half 
through theahoot, and contiuued np 
half an inch or sa inch, and to keep 
It open a BiaaU aplinter of wood, or 
a Btuall flat stone, or a piei^e of slat«. 
or a pntabord, ia put in between tb 
divided parts to irritalfl the wonni 
and cause it to protrnde gcannlon 
matter. See Jig. 3;(. In lajerin 
herbaceous plants, it was fonnerl, 
the custom to Bhorten the leaves 
remaining nn the layer, but in modem 
practice this is considered unnece 
Bary.and eveu injuriouBjby leesenii 
the powers of the leaves to elaborate 
the aap, Thit lu&iBa Kie i^ii 
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stripped off that part of the layer 
which is buried in the soil ; as 
shown in the layer of a decldaous 
plant, fig. 34. In layering some 
woody plants, such as certain kinds 
of Boses, Tree Pseonies, &c., the 
entire shoot is laid down, and the 
knife entered immediately below 
each eye ; and the wounds being 
kept open by splinters of wood or 
stones, the whole shoot is covered 
with earth to the depth of half an 
inch or an inch, according as the 
soil is sandy or loamy, and a shoot 
is afterwards sent up from each 
eye, so that a shoot thus laid down 
produces nearly as many plants as 
it has buds. This practice is much 
more successful with some kinds of 
shrubs and trees than with others, 
but it is not at all applicable to 
herbaceous plants. Some shrubs, 
such as the Honeysuckle, Tdcoma, 
Wistaria, &c., which produce long 
shoots, and continue gi'owing 
throughout the summer, may be 
pegged down as they grow, and 
a slit made behind each bud, or 
every other bud, covering the joint 
so treated with soil. A great many 
plants are thus produced from a 
single shoot in one season, more 
especially in moist warm summers, 
or in a warm situation, where water 
is applied artificially. Layers of 
every description root most freely 
in sandy soil, in an open airy situa- 
tion ; and those which are difficult 
to root succeed best where the soil 
IS almost a pure sand. The layering 
of Carnations is an operation par- 
ticularly suitable for ladies, more 
especially when the plants are in 
pots, as they can be placed on a 
table or bench, and there will be no 
occasion for stooping. 

Laying in by the hbels. 

When plants are taken up for re- 
moval, if they cannot be planted 
immediately f they are generaUj load 



together horizontally in a trench 
made for that purpose, and tlM 
roots covered with earth. This ii 
done to prevent the roots* from 
becoming dry and withered, whidi 
they would do if they were left 
exposed to the open air iox any 
length of time. 
Leadwobt. — See PluxbaW 
Leaf-Mould is formed of decayed 
leaves, and is one of the most asdnl 
materials in the culture of flowexs. 
All plants whatever will grow in 
leaf-mould, mixed with loam and 
sand, and many plants will grow in 
leaf-mould alone. It is particularly 
useful for growing plants in pots, 
especially Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Brugmansias, &c. ; and in 
many cases it may be used as a 
substitute for heath-mould. Leaf- 
mould is formed by sweeping up the 
leaves of trees and shrubs in autumn 
and winter, and laying them in 
heaps in a convenient place to rot, 
turning them over occasionally, so 
as to expose continually a new 
surface to the action of the air. At 
the end of a year,' a considerable 
portion of the leaves will have be- 
come mould, and may be separated 
from the rest by sifting ; and, ai 
the end of two years, the whole will 
have become one mass of mould. If 
it were required to grow any kind 
of herbaceous plants to the largest 
possible size, within a given time, 
I do not know how it could be 
better done than by placing the 
plant in the centre of a bed, of 
three or four cubical yards, of leaf- 
mould mixed with coarse sand, 
thoroughly drained by a stratum 
of stones at the bottom, and amply 
supplied with water. Pine-apples 
in France, and melons in Holland, 
are grown to an enormous size in 
only leaf-mould and rou^h sand. 
The best substitute for leaf-mould it 
Vi«ai\i\i-m<^^ld^ that is to say, peat 
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and sand, mixed with very rotten 
dung sifted. Or rotten dang and 
iwnd may be used, if the dung has 
become so tboronghly decayed as to 
fi>rm a kind of mould. Of late 
years, when destructive fungi have 
BO mnch abounded, it has been 
necessary to abstiun from using 
loaf-mould in many cases. Plants 
that are being grown in it should 
therefore be carefully watched, and 
shifted into fresh materials if at- 
tacked with fungi. The roots should 
be washed; and it would also be 
advisable to mix a little flowers of 
snlphur with the soil in which the 
plants afifeoted are repotted. 
Leather Wood. — See Di'boa. 
Lbates are, next to roots, the 
most important parts of plants. 
With a root a plant will begin to 
grow, but unless the leaves which 
it produces are allowed to come to 
maturity, it will soon cease to 
live, because it is in the leaves 
alone that the moisture imbibed by 
the roots is elaborated into the sap 
or vital juice of the plant. Nothing 
so decidedly shows the ignorance or 
knowledge of a gardener, as the 
manner in which he treats the 
leaves of plants. Those of bulbs 
many gardeners will, if not pre- 
vented, cut off, as soon as the plants 
have done flowering ; and, in gene- 
ral, gardeners wish to perform the 
same operation on all herbaceous 
plants after they have flowered. 
When a man of this description 
makes a layer or a cutting of a 
shoot that has the leaves on, he 
either takes them off entirely, or 
cuts off their tips, not knowing that 
it is by means of the leaves alone 
that such cuttings can produce roots. 
(See CuTTiKOB.) Leaves through 
their petioles return sap to the 
general circulation of the plant, 
and hence the growth both of the 
roots of the plant and its shoots 



depends entirely on the number of 
its healthy leaves. Leaves perform 
their office of elaborating the sap by 
exposure to the light and air, and 
more especially to the direct influ- 
ence of the sun ; therefore it is not 
sufficient to preserve the leaves 
which a plant produces, it is also 
necessary to prevent thetn from 
being darkened by adjoining plants 
or other objects, or from darkening 
other leaves. This, in some cases, 
requires thinning both of leaves and 
shoots ; but more generally it may 
be effected by placing the plant in 
an open airy situation. As the pro- 
gress of a plant, therefore, after it 
is once originated, and planted in a 
proper soil and situation, depends 
entirely on the leaves and on their 
treatment, it follows that the growth 
of the plant may be in a great mea- 
sure checked by the removal of the 
leaves, either before they have burst 
from the bud or immediately after- 
wards. In this way Mr. Beaton 
has reduced the shoots of the most 
vigorous-growing fruit-trees without 
ever once using the knife. The 
same principle may be applied in 
the case of every other description 
of plant. 

Leaves are also occasionally used 
instead of manure or tan for hot- 
beds ; and very frequently for what 
are called linings to old hotbeds, 
the heat of which has decreased, as 
very great heat is generated by 
leaves while undergoing the process 
of decay. 

Le*dum. — Ericdcece. — The Lab- 
rador Tea. — American low shrubs, 
with pretty white flowers, which 
require to be grown in peat and 
sand, heath-mould, or very sandy 
loam. L€dum huxifdlium, the 
Sand Myrtle, is frequently called 
Ammyrsine huxifblia in the nur- 
series. It is a very pretty, compact- 
growing, IvUle iQtlasiV m\Jtt."WLA!t^ 
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leaves, and dusters of white flowers, 
which have a piok tinge on the back 
of the petals. It is very suitable 
for beds in a geometric flower-garden, 
or for rock-work ; but it requires 
a slight protection during severe 
frosts. 

Leguminous Plants. — Pknts 
that produce their seed in a pod or 
legume, like the common Bean and 
Pea ; some of them have pea-flowers, 
and othera have tassel-like flowers, 
like those of the Acacias. 

Leiophy^llum. — Another name 
for Lldum huxifdlium, 

Le'mna. — ^Duckweed. 

Lemon. — See Ci^rxts. 

Leono^tis. — Labiatas. — Inon*s- 
ear. — Shrubby plants, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with scarlet or orange 
flowers, which are produced in 
whorls round the joints of the stems. 
The flowers are produced in autumn, 
and the plants require a light rich 
soil. 

Leopard's Bane.— See Doro'ni- 
oum. 

Lepertza. — ArmylUdhcecB, — 
A very handsome South American 
bulb, nearly allied to Pancratium, 
but with yellow flowers tipped with 
green. The plant requires a gi*een- 
house. 

Leptoda'ottlon. — Polemcmid- 
eece, — A Califomian shrub nesffly 
allied to Gilia and quite hardy in 
British gardens. Its flowers are 
pink, and they are produced in 
such great profusion, as frequently 
to conceal entirely the leaves and 
branches. 

Leptosi^phon. — Polenumiiuxoe. — 
Pretty Califomian annuals, now 
united to Gilia; they will bear a 
moderate degree of cold better than 
too much heat. — For their culture, 
see Annuals. 

Leptospe'rmum. — MyrtdcecB, — 

ZYerj pretty Australian half-hardy 
abruba, witii white flowers, wVi\o\i 



are generally kept in a greenhotm 
in England, but which may be 
grown in the open air, with a sfigirt 
protection during winter. Thej 
require a sandy loam, mixed with 
peat in nearly equal quantities; and 
they are generally propagated 1)j 
cuttings, as the plants which are 
raised from seed are a long time 
before they flower. ^ 

Leschbnau'ltia. — ChodenMa. 
— The two best known species of 
this genus are both natives of Nev 
Holland, and both conspicuous fer 
the great abundance of their dark 
scarlet flowers. L.formbaa is very 
common in windows, greenhoosefl^ 
and small balconies ; but though it 
is so general a favourite, few people 
can keep it long. The fact is, that 
though it does not belong to the 
same natural order as the Heath, it 
very much resembles it in habit^ and 
is even more easily killed. The 
Leschenaiiltia should be grown in 
heath-mould mixed with a little 
loam, and treated exactly like a 
Heath ; that is, never si^ered to 
become too dry, and never saturated 
with water. It should be potted 
high, so as to leave the collar abote 
the mould in the centre of the pot ; 
and when kept in a balcony, the pot 
in which it grows should be placed 
within another pot, so that the roots 
may not be injured by the outside 
of the pot becoming heated by the 
sun. The most important point, 
however, is to allow the plant 
plenty of air, as it will not live 
without abundance of both air and 
light. L. Bdxteri is a very beauti- 
ful variety of the old species, the 
flowers being much larger and more 
brilliant, but it requires the same 
treatment. It was once supposed 
that the flowers of all the species of 
the Leschena^tia were of a bright 
scarlet ; but this is found to be a 
\ m\a\;8^^. liiV^^L^^L* M£o6fl^ a Um- 
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flowered LeBchenauHia, was intro- 
duced firom the Swan River, and 
ainoe that period several other 
species have been introduced ; one 
c^ which, L, arcudtii, has flowers 
with three large yellow segments, 
and the other two of a dark purple 
or crimson. It is a prostrate green- 
house plant, with the branches 
spreading and curved downwards, 
and very large flowers. L. splendens 
is another very beautiful species, the 
flowers of which are scarlet and 
yellow. 

Lespedb^za. — LegwninhsoB, — 
Pea- flowered perennial plants, nearly 
allied to the French Honeysuckle, 
which only require to be planted in 
any common garden-soil, in the open 
borders. 

Lksss^tia. — LeguminbscB, — L, 
pidehra i^ a pretty little half- 
shrubby plants with purplish-red 
pea-flowerb, which are produced in 
May. It is a native of the Cape of 
Qood Hope, and it is generally kept 
in a greenhouse. 

LeoooVum. — Amaryllidacece. — 
The Snow-flake. — Beautiful bulbous- 
rooted plants, natives of Europe, as 
hardy as the common Snowdrop, 
and requiring the same treatment, 
except that they do not succeed 
quite so well under the drip of trees. 
Some of them are now placed in a 
new genus called A^cis. 

Lbucopo'gon. — Epacrideas, — 
Australian half-hardy shrubs, with 
spikes of feathery white flowers. 
They are veiy abundant in the 
temperate regions of Australia, and 
only require a slight protection in 
England during winter. 

Levelling is an operation which 
is required on a laige scale in laying 
out gardens, and on a smaller scale 
in digging uneven ground. In either 
case, care should be taken to keep 
the best soil on the surfisu^; so that 
when a hill is to be lowered in order 



to fill up a hollow, the first operation 
is to take off the surface of both, and 
reduce the ground to an uniform 
inclination or level, by removing the 
subsoil, and replacing the surface- 
soil afterwards evenly over the whole. 
In practice, it is seldom, if ever, 
desirable to reduce a surface to a 
perfect level, because in that case 
the rain which fell on it yould not 
readily run off. An inclination 
should generally be given from one 
side to the other; or, when the plot 
is a square, from the centre to all 
the sides ; and this inclination may 
be so gentle as to render it quite 
impossible to be detected by the eye 
alone. A piece of ground fifty feet 
broad may have an inclination of 
three inches, if the soil be loamy 
and retentive ; but if it be sandy 
and absorbent, an inch and a half 
will be sufficient. In levelling lawns, 
no part whatever of the surface 
ought to be on what is called a 
dead or perfect level ; because, as 
the grass retains the water on the 
surface like a sponge, if the soil be 
loamy, it will soon become mossy 
and unpleasant to walk on during 
the whole of the winter and spring. 
All flat lawns, therefore, on clayey 
soil, ought not only to have a gentle 
inclination, but frequent drains, the 
stones in which ought to be brought 
up to within a few inches of the 
surface. In arranging the inclina- 
tion of dug surfaces, care should be 
taken that the water is not thrown 
on the gravel-walks ; for which 
purpose drains are requisite in the 
marginal borders; though, in general, 
dug soil, if the stratum be not re- 
tentive, is sufficiently absorbent to 
render such drains unnecessary, the 
superfluous water of the subsoil 
finding its way to the drains of the 
walks. 

Leyceste^ria. — CaprlfoliacecB, 
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plant, with long spikes of reddish 
flowers, which will not only thrive 
but grow more luxuriantly in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea, 
than in any other sitaation. It is a 
native of Nepal, and was introduced 
in 1824. It was, however, soon 
lost through injudicious treatment 
— probably through keeping it too 
warm ; but it has been lately re- 
introduceo, and it is now found to 
grow vigorously in the open ground. 
It is propagated by cuttings and 
seeds. 

Libooe'drus. — OonifercR, — This 
is a magnificent tree from the coldest 
part of South America. L. tetragdjia 
is quite as hardy as the Araucdria 
imbricdtaf and as curious and orna- 
mental. There are several species, 
all natives of South America. 

Lichen.— OrpptogdmiaLichenes. 
— Moss-like plants, generally found 
on old walls, desei-t heaths, or the 
bark of old trees ; also frequently 
on dead wood. 

Light is as essential as air and 
water to plants ; and without abun- 
dance of light, plants are neither 
vigorous in themselves, nor properly 
coloured. When greenhouse plants 
are kept in imperfectly lighted 
plant-houses, or in half-darkened 
rooms, it is really painful to wit- 
ness tbe efforts they make to catch 
88 much light as they possibly can ; 
their stems become weak, from 
being unnaturally elongated, or 
drawn up and twisted, in their 
efforts to reach the light, and their 
flowers are pale, and of very little 
value. In those towns where the 
atmosphere is thickened by coal- 
smoke, the light never has the same 
beneficial effect as in the open 
country, where there is nothing to 
prevent it from exercising its full 
influence over the plants. 

Li'gnum ViT-ffis. — Gualacum offi- 
cindle is a tree, a native of the West 



Indies, remarkable for the hardnesB 
and extraordinary heaviness of iti 
wood. It has blue flowers, which 
are produced in succession all tbe 
summer. It requires a stove in 
England, and should be grown in a 
mixture of peat and loam ; but it is 
very rarely met with. 

Ligd'strdm. — Oleaeeas, — The 
Privet is one of the most common, 
but at the same time most useful, 
of garden shrubs. The plant, in its 
wild state in Britain, is deciduous ; 
but there is a variety, obtained 
originally from Italy, which is ever- 
green, and which forms hedges for 
shelter of every size, from those of 
six inches in width and one foot in 
height, to hedges ten feet high and 
two or three feet in width. These 
hedges afford an excellent shelter 
to exposed flower-gardens, and also 
when planted on the south side of 
a border, shady situations for par- 
ticular kinds of plants, such as 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, the rarer 
kinds of Ranunculacese, Trilliums, 
Oypripediums, Bog Orchidese, and 
a great variety of others. The 
Privet is preferable to all other 
plants for garden-hedges, on account 
of the rapidity of its growth and 
the nature of its roots, which are 
chiefly fibrous, and never extend to 
a great distance from the plant. 
The tree Box has the same proper- 
ties, but then it is of much slower 
growth. The Evergreen Privet is 
also one of the best plants for verdant 
architecture and sculpture ; because 
it grows compact, is of a deep green 
colour, bears the shears well, and 
the leaves being small, they are 
not disfigured by clipping, like 
those of the Holly or the Laurel. 
The Box equals it in the smallness 
of the leaves, but it grows more 
slowly ; and though the Juniper and 
the Yew surpass it l>ecause they 
never show the mark of the shears, 
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h»j grow much more slowly still. 
The Privet grows in any soil and 
itoation, even in narrow courts 
kmid cofd-smoke, and it is readily 
)ropagated by cuttings. It also 
TOWS under the shade of trees, and 
B therefore admirably adapted for 
hiokening and darkening narrow 
hrnbberies, and for screening plan- 
otions. As a single object, the 
Vivet is very ornamental, whether 
orerecl with its white flowers or its 
Ark-pnrple berries ; and there are 
arieties with green, white, and 
ellow berries, and variegated leaves. 
jig4utruni I'^ctdutUt and L, spi- 
dttMif are very ornamental sub- 
vergreen shrubs or low trees, 
tatives of China and Nepal ; but 
hej are liable to be injured by 
rery severe winters. These two 
ipeoies are propagated by budding 
ir grafting on the common Privet. 

LiLAO. — See Srni'iraA. 

Li'iiiUM. — LilidcecB, or Ihdipacea, 
—The lily is the most splendid genus 
)f bulbous plants. All the species 
ure beautiful, and most of them are 
bardy. lAliv/m, cdndidum grows 
^rom three feet to five feet high, and 
te pure white flowers, which appear 
n Jnne, are well known from being 
)laced by painters in the hands of 
he Virgin. L. hvlbiferum^ a native 
>f Italy, has orange flowers, which 
ippear in June and July, and the 
)lant is equally high with the pre- 
teding species. L. philadilphicum 
p:t>ws five feet or six feet high, and 
)roduces its fine scarlet flowers in 
Vugust. L. Pompbnium is a splen- 
lid species with scarlet flowers, pro- 
luced in May and June ; and L. 
igrinum grows six feet high, and 
produces its black-spotted orange 
lowers in August and September. 
There are many other hardy species 
n cultivation ; and L. esdmium, L. 
kipdnleunif L longijUyrum, and some 
)thers eminently beautiful and 



chiefly with white flowers, require 
the protection of the greenhouse, or 
a cold frame. The species which are 
natives of America thrive best in 
sandy peat kept moist when the 
plants are in a growing state ; but 
the others grow freely in common 
garden-soil. They are all raadily 
propagated by offsets, which they 
produce in abundance. The bulbs 
of all the species are probably 
edible ^hen cooked, for those of L. 
Pompbnium are used in Kamtscbatka 
in the same way as potatoes are in 
Britain ; and they all belong to 
what are called the scaly bulbs, 
which may remain several years in 
the ground without taking up, and 
which when they are taken up, 
should be planted again as soon as 
possible. The beautiful Japan Lilies 
\L. lanceoUntwn and its varieties) 
are now frequently planted in the 
open air during the flowering season, 
and are certainly some of the most 
beautiful plants that can be imagined 
of the Lily tribe in the open air. 
Numerous hybrids have also been 
raised between the greenhouse and 
bardy kinds, some of which are very 
handsome. L. auratum^ introduced 
from Japan by Mr. Fortune in 1862, 
and considered the greatest acquisi- 
tion of the season ; it is a large hardy 
bulb, with very large white flowers, 
spotted with chocolate purple, with 
a golden bar down the centre of 
each segment. 

Lily. — See Li'lium. 

Lily of the Valley.— See Con- 

YALLA^RIA. 

Li'max. — This is the scientific 
name for the slug, one of the most 
destructive creatures in existence to 
a garden. The slug differs from the 
snail in having no apparent shell, 
though it has the rudiments of a shell 
buried in the upper part of its body. 
Like the snail also, it can only crawl 
when the earth is moist with rain or 
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dew : as when the ground is dry it 
absorbs too much of the slime which 
both slugs and snails are obliged to 
discharge from their bodies to enable 
them to glide along. There are 
many kinds of slugs, nearly all of 
which are destructive to vegetation ; 
the only exception being the shell- 
slug {T€8tac^Uus\ which lives on 
earth-worms. These creatures are 
by no means common ; but they are 
found in the earth near hothoifles, in 
the neighbourhood of London, and 
they may be known by their dirty 
yellow colour, and by their having a 
little scale-like shell, which natura- 
lists call the shield or buckler, on the 
outside and on the highest part of the 
body, near the breathing-hole, which 
it is probably intended to protect. 
Slugs may be destroyed in the same 
manner as snails. — See Hb^lix. 

Lime. — A kind of Citrus, rarely 
grown in England, but requiring 
the same treatment as the orange 
and the lemon. — See CiVprus. 

Limna'nthks. — Limnanihdcece- 
One of the Califomian annuals, the 
flowers of which are yellow in the 
centre, with a deep border of white. 
For the culture, see Annuals. 

LiMNO'CHARis. — ffydrocharidece 
or ButomeoB. — These plants, which 
are natives of Brazil, are either an- 
nual or biennial, and the seed should 
be sown in a layer of rich, loamy soil, 
at the bottom of a cistern or tub, 
which should be kept very moist ; 
and as the young plants grow, the 
tub or cistern should be gradually 
filled with water. They require the 
heat of a stove. 

LiNA^RiA. — ScrophuldrincB, — 
Toad-flax. — Hardy annuals, suit- 
able for borders and rock-work ; they 
only require sowing in March, April, 
or May, in the open border. They 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
but they prefer a rather stiff", poor 
soil, and an opeo, exposed situation. 



Several of the kinds have been re- 
moved from the genus Antirrhlwm 
(Snapdragon), to which they are 
very nearly allied. 

LiNN^^A. — CaprifoUdbcetB, — A 
slender trailing plant, named after 
the celebrated Linn»us ; well adapt- 
ed for rock-work, or pots ; its 
flowers are small, but sweetly fra- 
grant. It should be grown in loam 
and peat, and it may be propagated 
by cuttings, which should be struck 
under a hand-glass. It is a native 
of Britain, and of course hardy; 
nevertheless it should be covei^ 
with moss in winter. 

Lf NUM. — XtndceflB. — The Flax. 
— The common Flax, the fibres of 
the stalk of which are used to make 
linen, has pretty blue flowers ; bat 
there are other species of the genus 
with showy yellow flowers. Some 
of the perennial kinds are rather 
tender, and require to be protected 
during severe winters; they are also 
liable to damp off if kept too moist. 
They should be grown in light soil, 
consisting principally of vegetable 
mould; and the dwarf kinds are 
very suitable for rock-work. L. 
graind^6)'um rubrum is one of the 
finest annuals ; its stems are 
branching, 18 inches high, and bear 
a succession of large rich crimson 
flowers. They are generally pro- 
pagated by cuttings or seeds, which 
they ripen abundantly. 

LiON*s-EAR. — See Lbon6tis. 

hiovf^ B-T AIL. -Leondtis Leonhrut. 

Liquid Manure may be described 
as a solution of any description of 
putrescent manures, such as guano, 
stable-dung, pig's-dung, pigeon's- 
dung, sheep's dung« &c. It may be 
used with great advantage in the 
kitchen-garden, but is seldom re- 
quired in the culture of flowers ; and 
indeed many of the finer kinds have 
been injured by it, though some few, 
such as the Hydrangeas, the com- 
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moner Pelargoniums, Ghrysanthe- 
nnuns, Gock*s-combs, Balsams, 
Auriculas, &o., have been benefited. 
Liquid manure ought not to be ap- 
plied to plants till they Have ob- 
tained a considerable degree of 
strength and vigour. 

Liquid a'mbab. — AmentduxcB, — 
Though too large a tree to come 
within the scope of this work, it 
may be mentioned for its ornamental 
appearance when quite young, from 
the brilliant purplish-red assumed 
by its leaves in autumn. It is quite 
hardy, and will grow in ary common 
garden soil that is tolerably moist. 

LiQUORiCB. — See Gltotrrh^iza. 

Liriode'ndron. — MagnoliaceoB . 
— The Tulip-tree grows to a still 
larger size than the Liquid ^mbar; 
but it is very ornamental from its 
flowers, which somewhat resemble 
those of the Parrot-tulip, and its 
curiously-shaped leaves. It seldom 
flowers till it has become a large 
tree. The seeds, which are im- 
ported from America, often lie two 
years in the ground before they 
come up. 

Lisia'nthus. — Qeniidnece. — Lig- 
neous, perennial, and biennial plants, 
natives of the West Indies, which 
require a hothouse or greenhouse in 
England. Z.J?uMeZZtdntM has hand- 
some purple flowers ; but it is very 
difficult to cultivate. The following 
method is said to be the best. The 
seed should be sown in March, in a 
compost of three parts loam, two 
parts vegetable mould, and one of 
silver sand, and the pots placed in 
a hotbed at a temperature of about 
70^ The frame should be shaded 
till the young plants have expanded 
their fourth leaf. In June the young 
plants should be potted separately 
in 60*8, and then returned to the 
frame, and shaded for about ten 
days. They should remain in the 
frame till September, being gradu- 



ally hardened so as to be ready to 
take out of the frame about the end 
of that month, when they should be 
removed to a warm dry shelf in a 
greenhouse ; here they should re- 
main till February, having no more 
water than will be sufficient to keep 
them from flagging. The first week 
in February they should be put into 
a cucumber frame, and well supplied 
with water. As soon as the plants 
begin to grow they should be re- 
potted, and placed in a frame heated 
to 75°, in which they should be 
plunged in charcoal dust. They 
should be watered twice a week till 
May, and then every alternate day 
with rain-water and liquid manure 
alternately. Early in July they will 
come into flower, and may then be 
removed to the greenhouse or draw- 
ing-room. One plant has been known 
to have 300 blossoms exposed at 
one time. L, acutdngvXus has no 
beauty to recommend it. 

Lissa'nthcs. — iipocHf^ecp.— The 
plants should be grown in a green- 
bouse, in peat and sand ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings of the 
tips of the shoots, like heaths. 

Lttt^^a or Lttt-e^a. — Bromeli' 
dcecB. — Handsome plants, nearly 
allied to Ag&ve, with spreading 
leaves and long spikes of flowers. 
The fine plant formerly known as 
Btionapdrtea j&ncea, is now called 
Lititea geminifiora. They should 
be grown in sandy loam, and are 
increased by suckers from the roots. 

Loam. — Clay is one of the primi- 
tive earths, of so close and compact 
a texture as to be almost unfit for 
vegetation, unless mixed with some 
lighter material ; but combined with 
sand and decayed vegetables, it 
forms loam. What are called sandy 
loam, and yellow loam, are two 
kinds of soil very conducive to vege- 
tation ; and sandy loam is perhaps 
the best of all soils for a garden. 
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Loa'8A« — LoasAcecB, — Stinging 
annual and biennial plants, with 
showy flowers. The splendid climb- 
ing plant, L. lateritia^ or aurantlacaf 
is now discoyered to be Caidphora 
ptmleeOf the difference between the 
genem consisting in the Caiophora 
having a twisted seed-pod, while 
that of the Loasa is plain. The 
species are all nearly hardy, bat 
they do best when raised on a slight 
hotbed, and planted out in May. 

LoBE^LiA. — Zobelidcece, — No- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the 
plants retained in this genus, some 
of which are tender, requiring a 
stove, and others of which are quite 
hardy, growing freely in the open 
ground. Some also are quite dwaif, 
and others tall plants; some are 
blue, others scarlet, and others 
yellow ; and some are annuals, and 
the others perennials. L. Ertnun 
speciosaf the Crystal Palace var., is 
of a deep blue, and is one of the 
best and most useful annuals for 
bedding and for ribbon borders. 
All the Lobelias require a light rich 
soil, and plenty of moisture. The 
large, tail-growing kinds, with 
scarlet or pink flowers, are now 
frequently called TiUpa. 

Loblolly Boy.— SeeQoRDo^NiA. 

Locust Tree of the Americans, 
or Cobbett*8 Locust. -Robinia Pseud- 
Acdcia. — See Robi'nia. 

Logwood. — JJoematoxylmi cam- 
peckidnum. — A leguminous stove- 
shrub, which grows best in loam 
and peat, and is propagated by 
cuttings. 

London Tribe.— Saxifraga, or 
Robertadnia umbrdsa. — See Saxi^- 

VBAOA. 

LoNfoERA. — CaprifoUdcece. — 
The upright or Fly Honeysuckle. — 
Great confusion exists in botanical 
works respecting the scientific names 
of the different kinds of Honeysuckle. 
Qenerally speaking, however, the 



climbing species are called Caprifi- 
liunit and the upright, erect shmlH 
Lonlcera. The latter kinds are all 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
common soil ; and they are propagated 
by cuttings planted in the open 
ground in autumn. L. tcUdricc^ the 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, and L. 
XyUateanij the common Fly Honey- 
suckle, are the commonest kinds. 
L. huro-1'eticulata is a beautiful 
hardy, climbing shrub from Japan ; 
leaves ovate, beautifully marked 
with golden yellow. 
Loose Stripe. — See Lysima'- 

OHIA. 

Lope 'zi a . — Onagrdcece, — Annual 
and biennial plants, hardy, half- 
hardy, and tender ; but with lights 
feathery, pink flowers, and pretty 
ball-like fruit, which is produced on 
long stalks, and is very ornamental. 
For the culture, seie Annuals and 
Biennials. 

Lophospe'rmdm. — ScrophuU- 
rinoB. — Beautiful climbing plants, 
with pink bell-shaped flowers, which 
grow luxuriantly in the open border, 
covering a trellis-work or a wall in an 
incredibly short space of time. As 
the plants are killed down to the 
ground in winter, cuttings should be 
taken off in autumn, and kept in a 
greenhouse or frame during Mrinterto 
plant out in spring. The plants will 
grow in any common garden soil, 
provided it is tolerably light, and 
that they have abundance of spaoe 
for their roots. 

LoQUAT Tree. — See Eriobo'- 

TRYA. 

Lora'nthus. — LoraiUhdceas. — 
A kind of Mistletoe, generally found 
on the Oak ; common in GKirmany, 
but not yet introduced into England. 

Lord Anson's Pea. — Ldtkyrui 
magelldnicas, — See La'thyrus. 

Loudo'nia. — ffalordgece. — X. 
aUrea is a Swan Kiver shrub, the 
flowers and seed-vessels of which 
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Tary from a rich golden yellow to an 
orange red. L.florhcena, discovered 
by Kr. Dmmmond in 1843, has 
flowers which are of a very pale 
yellow or lemon colour. Both re- 
quire the usual culture of Australian 
shrubs. The genus was named by 
Dr. Lindley in compliment to Mr. 
Loudon. 

Love Applb. — The Tomato. — 
See Lyoopb'rsioum. 

Lovelies BLSKDma. — Amardn- 
iU8 ccbuddtus. — See Amara^ntus. 

Lo^WEA.. — The new name for Mhsa 
berberifdlia. 

Lucu^LiA. — Ruhi^cece. — L. gra- 
iUsima is a remarkably fra^at 
plant, with large flowers, something 
like those of the Hydrangea. It is 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of light turfy loam and peat ; and 
it is propagated by cuttings, which 
require bottom-heat. L, Pincedna 
is a new species which was intro- 
duced in 1 8 43. It is a very handsome 
plant, with large white flowers, which 
are exceedingly fragrant. 

LuNA^RiA.. — Crticifer(B. — Hon- 
esty. — Hardy annual and perennial 
plants, which will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and only require 
the usual treatment of their respec- 
tive kinds. — See Annuals and Pe- 

SBNKIALS. 

Lupine. — See Lupf hits. 

Lupi^NUS. — Leguminhsce. — The 
Lupine. — A genus of herbaceous 
annuals and perennials which con- 
tains some of our most beautiful 
border flowers ; yellow, blue, white, 
and pink Lupines are among the 
oldest border annuals ; L, nanvs is a 
beautiful Httle annual, with dark- 
blue flowers, a native of California, 
and requiring the usual treatment of 
Oalifomian annuals. L, miUdbilis^ 
and L. Cruckshdnksii, are splendid 
plants, growing to the height of four 
or five feet, and branching like 
miniature trees ; L. polyphyllus and 



its varieties are perennials, and they 
are splendid and vigorous-growing 
plants, with spikes of flowers from 
one foot to eighteen inches in length ; 
L. nookatensis is a handsome dwarf 
perennial, and L. arbdreus when 
trained against a wall will attain six 
feet in height, and in sheltered situa- 
tions it will grow with equal vigour 
trained as a bush tied to a stake ; 
L. latifdiius is a perennial from 
California, with very long spikes of 
blue flowers. All the species will 
thrive in common garden soil : the 
annuals are propagated by seeds 
sown in February or March, and the 
perennials, by division of the root. 

Ltca'ste.— Orckidhcecc. — A ge- 
nus of orchideous plants, which varies 
considerably in the diflerent species, 
some of the kinds being extremely 
ornamental, and others very much 
the reverse. L, Sklnneri is the 
most ornamental species. The plants 
comprised in the genus were for- 
merly included in the genus Maxil- 
Islria, and they belong to that class 
of stove orobiJse, which grow best in 
a pot or basket, or leaf-mould, mixed 
with lime rubbish, or potsherds. 
The species are generally natives of 
Guatemala. 

Ly'chnis. — SilenhcecBt or Oaryo- 
pliCfllecB. — Beautiful flowers, nearly 
allied to the Pinks ; some of which, 
such as the Ragged Robin {Lychnis 
PLo8ckculi)j grow wild in the hedges 
in England. L. Sinno is a fine 
new showy hardy perennial, from 
Japan, with large, deep crimson 
flowers, upwards of two inches 
across. L. HaagehnUj and L, 
viscdria S'pUndens, are very beauti- 
ful varieties for the flower garden. 
They are nearly all hardy, and may 
be grown in any common garden soil. 

Lt'oidm. — SolanacecB. — Box- 
thorn. — The species are mostly hardy 
shrubs with long slender shoots, 
which trail on the ground or ascend 
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among the branches of larger slimbs 
or trees, according as they may be 
circumstanced. Lycium hdrharwnj 
the Duke of ArgyWs Tea Tree, is 
one of the most yigorous-growing 
hardy shrubs, producing, when esta- 
blished a year in good soil, shoots ten 
or twelve feet long ; L. turvpcR'wm 
is almost equally vigorous ; and L. 
TreundniMnj in a warm sheltered 
situation, will grow to the height of 
twenty feet. Scarcely any shrub 
will cover a bower, or naked wall, 
or trellis fence in so short a time, 
and the fruit, which is of a coral 
colour, is ornamented as well as the 
flowers. The species mentioned have 
only one disadvantage, which is, that 
their roots run to a great distance, 
and throw up numerous suckers ; and 
this peculiarity renders the plant 
unfit for small gardens, though well 
adapted for confined court-yards or 
narrow passages, the side walls of 
which are to be covered with verdure. 
A single plant on a lawn trained with 
a stem to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, and then allowed to spread on 
every side over frame-work in the 
form of an umbrella, will not only 
cover this frame-work, but produce 
shoots which will hang down to the 
ground on every side, and thus form 
a complete curtain, which may be 
drawn aside like that of a window or 
bed, and will close again of itself on 
the spectator. These species are 
easily propagated by cuttings of the 
roots or shoots in any common soil 
rather dry than moist. L. dfrum is 
a very beautiful species, with large 
violet-coloured flowers, but it requires 
the protection of a wall ; and L, 
Boerhaavicefdliumy recently changed 
to Orab6w8kiay is remarkable for the 
singularity of its leaves, which are 
covered with a mealy whiteness ; it 
also requires the protection of a wall 
Lycope'bsicum. — Sdandceoe. — 
The Tomato, or Love-apple {L, eseu- 



lentum Don ; Soldnvm lyeopSm- 
cum Ten.), is generally grown for 
its fruit, which is eaten as a sanee^ 
&C. It is, however, very omsr 
mental when the fruit is ripe, from 
its large si2e and brilliant colour. 
There are several kinds, varying in 
the size and the colour of the fmii 
Nearly all the kinds are annnal!, 
which should be raised on a hotbed, 
and planted out in May against a 
wall or an espalier railing, to which 
they should be trained ; they all 
require a rich soil, and abundance 
of sun and air to bring them to per- 
fection. 

Lycopo'dium. — Ortfptoghmia Lf- 
copodtnece, — Club-moss. — A curious 
kind of moss, common in Europe and 
America, some of the kinds of which 
are very ornamental. L, Jielv^tieum, 
which is very handsome, is generally 
grown in pots in greenhouses. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
and allowed abundance of water. 
L, c^cBsium is a new species lately 
introduced from China, which is ex- 
tremely ornamental from the beau- 
tiful glaucous bloom which appears 
to be on the fironds. A variety of X.c. 
arboreum is exceedingly handsome. 

Ltsima^chia. — PrimulaceoB. — 
Loose-strife. — Herbaceous plants 
with yellow flowers, chiefly peren- 
nials, and of which one species, L. 
NummiUdria (Moneywort)^ is a well- 
known ever-green trailer, which, 
when kept in a pot of moist soil, 
will produce shoots of two or three 
feet in length, which hang down on 
every side. L. verlicilldia is an 
upright-growing plant, with abun- 
dance of showy yellow flowers, which 
look very well planted in the borders 
of a large garden. They will grow 
in any common garden soil. The 
most showy species of the genus is, 
however, L. ntUans, with dark red 
flowers, a native of South Africa, but 
flowers freely in the open air during 
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summer ; and only requires protec- 
tion from frost in the winter. 

Lt^hbum. — LythrheecB. — A ge- 
nus of very ornamental hardy peren- 
nials, which grow in any common 
soil kept moist, and are propagated 
by division. L, Salicaria is a na- 
tive of Britain on the banks of 
rivers, and grows to the height of 
fonr feet ; L, diffitsum grows to the 
beigbt of one foot ; and both these 
species produce their parple flowers 
in July or AQgast» when flowers 
are comparatively rarer than they 
are in Jnne and September. X. 
virffdtum grows three feet high, and 
produces its purple flowers from 
Jnne to September. 

Ltttji^a. — See Luta^a. 



Tlf ACLU'RA — UHicdcea,— The 
•"^ Osage-orange. — A handsome 
deciduous tree, with small shining 
yellowish green leaves and many 
thorns. The flowers are white and 
rather small ; but the fruit, which 
is as large as an orange, and of a 
brilliant golden yellow, is very or- 
namental. These trees are as yet 
rare in Britifth gardens, but they 
have borne fruit in the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris. The male and 
female flowers are on different trees. 
The leaves of this plant abound in a 
milky juice which is very tenacious ; 
and tiiey may be employed for feed- 
ing silk-worms. The Macliira is 
tolerably hardy,, yet suffers in our 
very severe winters ; but in Ireland 
it may be grown as hedges, and may 
be turned to account when silk- 
worm culture is properly and more 
generally understood than it is at 
present, and when, by means of the 
Black and White Mulberries, the 
Macldra, and Ailantus gladulosa, 
any lady might produce more silk 
than she couki ever possibly wear 
out. We have fed silk-worms with 



leaves of the two Mulberries above 
mentioned, resorting occasionally to 
.those of the Macliira ; the deaths 
of the insects were only two or three 
per cent., and the silk produced 
was very fine and beautiful The 
Macliira succeeds better in rather a 
poor soil ; as where the soil is too 
rich, the plant makes shoots more 
luxuriant than it can ripen ; and 
thus the tips of the young wood are 
often killed by frost. 

Maddeb.— See Russia. 

Ma^dia. — Comp6»itcB. — M. sa- 
liva is a weedy-looking plant, grown 
in Germany for crushing its seeds 
to make oil. M. iUgam {Madaria 
Hegans Dec.) is a coarse growing 
annual, with woolly leaves and very 
pretty yellow flowers, which are 
brown in the centre. The seeds 
should be sown in the open air in 
February, or as soon as the weather 
will admit, in rich deep soil ; or in 
sheltered situations, the seeds miay 
be sown in autumn, and the young 
plants left to stand the winter. 
When the plants begin to attain a 
considerable size, they should be 
staked and tied up, or they will have 
a very untidy and disagreeable ap- 
pearance. The kind called M. spUn- 
dens is only a variety of M. Hegans, 

Magno'lia. — MagnoHAcece. — 
This is a genus of singularly orna- 
mental trees, mostly of small size, 
and some of them shrubs. M, 
grwndifidray the evergreen Magnolia, 
the most desirable variety of which 
is M. g, exoniinnSj is a well-known 
highly prized tree, generally planted 
against a wall. Though it will only 
flower freely in favourable situations, 
yet it is very hardy, not having been 
killed anywhere by the severe winter 
of 1837- 8. In every villa, whatever 
may be its extent, one or two plants 
of this Magnolia ought to be placed 
against the house, or on a conservative 
wall. It will thrive in a loamy soil, 
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rather rich ; hnt it will grow still 
better in peat, and it requires no 
attention but training the branches, 
and nailing them against the wall, 
It produces its large flowers, which 
are from six inches to a foot in 
diameter when fully expanded, from 
August to October, if. g. pros^cox 
is a comparatively rare variety, with 
broader leaves than M.g. exoniehsis^ 
and still larger flowers, and they 
appear in July and sometimes in 
June. In purchasing both kinds in 
the nurseries care should be taken 
to select plants which have been 
raised from layers ; as seedlings, 
which are now sometimes imported 
from France, are often ten or fifteen 
years before they come into flower : 
whereas the others will flower the 
first or second year. M, conspicua 
is a deciduous tree, which produces 
abundance of white flowers about the 
size of lilies, in April and May, and 
sometimes even in March. It is 
quite hardy, but as its flowers appear 
so early, they are liable to be injured 
by spring frosts ; they also appea'r 
before the leaves, and for these 
reasons the tree should be planted 
against a wall, and if possible near 
M. grandiflbra^ so that the branches 
may intermingle, in which situation 
it produces a splendid e£fect. It 
never grows out of bounds, and 
therefore requires no pruning. It 
will thrive quite well as a standard 
in any common soil, and planted 
among evergreens in sheltered situ- 
ations forms a splendid object when 
in flower. M. c. Soulangedna is a 
hybrid between this species and M. 
purpurea^ equally splendid in its 
flowers ; and this hybrid, M. conspl- 
cuajandM. grandifldray ought never 
to be omitted in any garden, where 
ornamental flowering trees are re- 
quired. Af. purpurea is a shrub 
which will thrive in the open border, 
but it flowers best against a wall. 



and no plant is better desenring a 
place there. 3f. acumindUa, witii 
bluish flowers, and M, corddta, with 
yellowish ones, are as hardy as most 
flowering trees, and the former will 
attain tihe height of thirty or forty 
feet in fifteen or twenty years ; hoik 
deserve a place as standards. M. 
auriculhta is a beautifiil hardy tree, 
with mahogany -coloured bark, and 
smooth shining leavei^ with reddish 
veins ; it ought also to have a place 
in every collection of trees. The 
flowers of this and of the two pre* 
ceding sorts are not fragrant like 
those of M, grandijldra and M, 
conspicua, M. tripitala has leaves 
so large, that in America it is oUled 
the Qmbrella-tree ; the flowers are 
white and fragi-ant. It requires a 
peat soil kept moist, and forms a 
splendid object on a lawn. 3f. ma- 
croph^lla is a comparatively rare 
species with white flowers, the pe- 
tals of which have a purple spot at 
the base, and the leaves are of an 
enormous size. It thrives best in 
this country in deep sand. M. /iw* 
chta is a greenhouse shrub with 
brown- coloured flowers delightfully 
fragrant, which well deserves a place 
in every conservatory, and which, 
in very warm situations, will live 
through the winter against a con* 
servative wall. In general, the 
Magnolias may be designated the 
aristocratic trees of a g9.rden, whe- 
ther we regard the large size and 
fragrance of their* flowers, or the 
length and breadth of their enor* 
mous leaves. The bark and wood 
of all of them are fragrant, and 
may be used sis a substitute for 
those of the Oinchdna. 

Maha^leb. — The Mahaleb Plum 
or Cherry. — See Cb^rasds. 

Maho'nia, — JBerberidecB. — The 
Ash Berberry, — Very handsome 
evergreen shrubs with pinnate leaves, 
and bearing abundance of brilliant 
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yellow flowers, which are succeeded 
by purplish berries. All the kinds 
grow freely, and are very orna- 
mental ; but M. Aquifdlivm^ the 
leaflets of which somewhat resemble 
the leares of the Holly, and are of a 
brilliant shining green, is by far the 
handsomest and hardiest species. 
It is very ornamental as an ever- 
green at all times of the year ; in 
spring by its nnmerons yellow 
flowers, and in summer by its grape- 
like dusters of glaucous purple ber- 
ries. The Mahoniaa will grow in 
any common garden soil, and are 
increased by layers. M, fasciculdDia 
is rather tender, and should have 
some slight protection during severe 
frosts. 

Maidbn-Haib. — See Adian'tum. 

Malachode'ndron. — Ternstrce- 
miheece. — A handsome bushy shrub, 
which may be trained as a low tree, 
with large white flowers. It should 
be grown in sandy peat, and it is 
propagated by layers or cuttings, the 
latter of which, however, require 
sand, a bell-glass, and bottom-heat, 
to make them strike root. 

Malco^mia. — Crudferos. — The 
yirginian Stock. — A pretty little 
annual which only requires to have 
its seeds sown at almost any season, 
to grow freely and to flower abun- 
dantly. Sow in autumn for spring 
flowering ; in March and April for 
summer ; and in June and July for 
a succession, to continue flowering 
till frost sets in. As nearly all the 
seeds are sure to come up, it may be 
sown as an edging plant instead of 
Box or Thrift ; and in fact it is often 
used for this purpose in cottage gar- 
dens ; and it has also a very good 
effect in rock-work. If the flower 
stalks be cut off, the plants will 
flower a second time. There is a 
white-flowered variety ; and the two 
may be planted side by side in 
parallel lines. 



Male Fern. — -iapiciiMm FlUx* 
mds. — A very handsome species of 
Pern for growing in shrubberies. 

MALESHE'RBiA.-^aZ«a^/ rbidLcece. 
— A very pretty Chilian half-hardy 
annual, with blue flowers, the seeds 
of which should be sown on a hot- 
bed in Felruaiy, and the young 
plants planted out in May. 

Mallow. — See Ma'lva. 

Ma'lope. — Mcdvhceoe. — Annual 
plants with very handsome flowers. 
M. tHjidUy of which there are two 
kinds, one with crimson and the 
other with white flowers, is rather 
dwarf ; but M.grandifibra will grow 
four or five feet high iu a good soil 
and an open situation, bearing very 
large and showy brilliant crimson 
flowers. All the kinds are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in 
March or April in the open border, 
and thinning out and transplanting, 
when the young plants are three or 
four inches high. 

M ALPi'aHiA. Malpighiacece, — 

The Barbadoes Cherry. — A trailing 
plant, a native of the West Indies, 
which requires a stove in England. 
It should be grown in a light loamy 
soil, and it is propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wood. 

M a'lva. — Malvacece. — The Mal- 
low. — A great number of different 
species are grown in British gardens, 
tender, half-hardy, and hardy peren- 
nials and annuals. They are all of 
the easiest culture according to 
their respective kinds ; and the 
hardy species may be grown in any 
soil or situation. 

Mammilla'rta. — Cactdeece, — 
Succulent plants, with almost globu- 
lar stems covered with prickles, but 
without leaves ; the flowers growing 
out of the stem without any stalk. 
These plants are natives of the high 
table-land of Mexico, where they are 
subject to very few variations of tem- 
perature ; and they should therefore 
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be kept m greeDhouse heat all the 
year in England. In their native 
country they grow in rich loam, and 
therefore require a better soil in this 
country than the different kinds of 
C^rens and Echinoc&ctus, which grow 
among calcareous rocks, in the mould 
formed by the deposition of vegetable 
matter in the fissures. By attending 
to these particulars, the Mammil- 
l&rias may be easily grown in any 
situation where they can bepreserved 
from frost. When kept in a room 
they should be allowed as much air 
as possible ; and the dust which 
lodges among their spines should 
be frequently blown off with a 
small pair of bellows, but the 
plants themselves should never be 
watered overhead. 

Man k'ttia. — Btibihceas. — Climb- 
ing plants some of which require a 
stove in England ; though one spe- 
cies {M. cordifolia Hook ; M, gldi- 
6ra Dec.), which has very handsome 
bright scarlet tube-like flowers, is 
generally grown in a greenhouse. It 
is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence 
it was introduced in 1 831, and, like 
many plants from that country, it 
will very probably stand the summer 
in the open border in England. It 
should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy peat and loam ; and when kept 
in a pot, it should be allowed plenty 
of room for its roots, and abundance 
of fresh air as often as possible, if. 
Ucolor has tubular flowers, red 
at the base, and yellow at the top, 
which produce a very good effect. 
The Manettias are propagated by 
cuttings, which must be struck in 
sand, with bottom-heat. To have 
fine flowers, the plants should be 
pruned back to the old wood. 

Mangi'fera. — Terebinthctcece. — 
The Mango Tree. — A native of both 
the East and West Indies, with white 
flowers, which requires a stove in 
England. The fruit is said to be of 



remarkably fine flavour in its native 
country. The plant in England 
should be grown in very sandy loam, 
and the pots well drained, as it is 
very apt to damp off. 

Mango Tree. — See Mahoi^ieiu. 

Manqosteen. — Gardnia Man- 
gostana, — This celebrated fruit, 
which is so highly spoken of by 
travellers in Java, &c., belongs to 
the same genus as the Gamboge tree^ 
and both require a stove in England. 
They are, however, very seldom 
grown in this country. 

Manti^sia. — ScttaminecB, — M, 
saltatdtnat the Opera Oirls, is a 
plant, the flowers of which appear 
before the leaves^ and which reeJly 
look something like dancing figures 
fantastically dressed. The plant re* 
quires a stove in England, and it 
should be grown in a mixture of 
turfy loam, peat, and sand, kept 
rather moist, but well drained. 
It is increased by dividing the 
ro<»t. 

Manures, in Floriculture, are 
little wanted, and in general leaf- 
mould, or hotbed dung, or any kind 
of fermentable material, consist- 
ing chiefly of vegetable matter, is 
to be preferred. — See Leaf-mould. 
Thoroughly decomposed stable-dung 
is produced by turning it over every 
three or four weeks in summer, when 
fermentation is active, or three or 
four times in winter, when it is more 
slow ; and in either case it is fit for 
use when it can be passed through a 
coarse sieve. It is to be mixed with 
the soil in proportions dependent on 
the nature of the plant to be culti- 
vated. In general, rapid -growing 
plants, such as bulbs of every kind, 
require the thoroughly decomposed 
manure, but strong vigorous plants 
which grow all the summer, such as 
Dicotyledonous annuals and peren- 
nials, may be manured with materialB 
in a less decomposed state. All 
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manures should be preserved in com- 
pact masses, so as to present as small 
a Burfiioe to the action of the atmo- 
sphere as possible, and a shaded 
situation is consequently preferable 
to one exposed to the free action of 
the son and air. 

Maba'nta. — CdnnecB. — The 
Indian Arrow- root. — Stove-plants, 
with tuberous roots and small white 
flowers. The powder called Arrow- 
root is made from the tubers. M, 
ZtbHna, Sims; OaJdlhea zebHna, 
Lind., is much admired for its 
foliage, which is striped with pale 
and deep green above, the under 
side being a rich violet. It is some- 
times called the Zebra plant. 

Mabb's-tail. — See Hippu^ris. 

Ma'bica. — Iridecs. — Fibrous- 
rooted plants, with very ornamental 
flowers, greatly resembling those of 
the Cape bulbs; natives of Africa, 
some of which require a stove and 
others a greenhouse in England. For 
culture, see Amart'llis. 

Marigold. — See Oale'ndula. 

Marjoram. — See Ori'qanum. 

Marsh Marigold. — CdUhapa- 
lustris. — A British marsh or aquatic 
plant, sometimes introduced in ponds 
and other artificial pieces of water, in 
gardenscenery,togive them anatural 
appearance, or to bide their termina- 
tion. The plants only require to be 
planted in tiie muddy banks of the 
water, if it be a pond ; but if it be a 
river, they should have a stone or 
two laid on their roots to prevent 
them from being washed away by the 
stream. 

Marsh Plants are of different 
kinds : those which grow in common 
soil, saturated with moisture through- 
out the year ; those which grow in 
soil, saturated or covered with water 
during winter and spring; and those 
which grow in peat-bogs. A few of 
them are ornamental ; such as Meny- 
dtUhes trifoliata and C6mairum pa* 



Hutre^ which are proper Marsh 
Plants; DavMudnium vulgare, and 
RanHneulaa Linguaa,nd Fldmmulaf 
which grow in soils sometimes dry 
during summer ; and Parndssia 
paliutriSf which grows in peat- bogs 
and springy soils. In gardens, bogs 
are easily imitated, by placing the 
soil in pots, or sunk boxes, with 
retentive bottoms and sides, so as to 
retain water. Where there is an 
aquarium, or pond for plants, it is 
very often surrounded with a broad 
border or igoargin of soil, raised a few 
inches above the level of the water 
in the pond, and which is kept 
moist by the exudation of the water. 
To prevent the exudation from exten- 
ding farther than the border, the 
bottom and the other margin are 
formed of masonry lined with clay. 
A very common mode, and one of the 
best, is to place the plants in pots or 
tubs, and to set these on supports in 
the water, so that the bottom of the 
pot or tub may be only a few inches 
covered by it. In this way the soil 
about the plant is kept sufficiently 
moist without the risk of any excess. 
Among Marsh Plants may be reck- 
oned the different kinds of Sedge, 
some of which are very ornamental ; 
the Buck-bean, the Water Violet, 
the Sweet-scented Bush, the Fprget- 
me-not, the Marsh Bedstraw, and 
many others. 

Martaoon Lilt. — Those Lilies 
which have the segments of the 
perianth so completely turned back, 
as to form no bad representation of a 
Turk's cap. In the midland counties 
these flowers are called Tumagain- 
gentlemen. For their culture, see 
Li'lium. 

M arty'nia. — PedaUnecB. — Half- 
hardy annuals, with very oily seeds, 
which require to be raised on a hot- 
bed, but which may be planted out 
in May. M. frdbgrans is the most 
beautiful. 



MiBVKt or Pbbu. — See Miai'- they are inoreated by Beeds or rat' 



[AaTro Teeb.— i kind of Pis- 
UeU tree, predacLQB tLe gum 
mastic. i 

MiTTlll'OLA. — O-rirf/ei 
Ten-neek Stock, is an antiDal which 
should be raised on a hotheil, and 
tranaplanted into a T6ry rich Bandy 
am in May. The reoiaina of celery 
enches which have been made J 
sandy or calcareone loam farm the 
best soil for Stoaia of all kinds; 
but where this loud of soil ■ 
hs obtained, saud or chalk, enriched 

1 vegetable mould, will 
tremdy well. The finest Stoeks I 
' snw were in a (garden at Grsea 
e, the Boil of whioh was chalk 
in Mrs. HutDvlirey's garden a 
Sheoatone, the aoil of which was i 
loamy sand ; and thongh both these 
were biennial Stoclis the same 
would have grown the annual i 
equally well. Some of the finest 
Stacks in British gnrdens are trom 
raised in Germany and Hus- 
and the plants raised from thia 
, ore called Ger - - 
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and delicate as easily to be killed 
by having coarae-growing plants '. 
-em. M.BnTclai/iina thrWes 
a pot with wires fixed in the i 
ittomn over (see fig. 35) ; 
and thns treated, it forms an ex- 
tremely beautiful oljjeet in a balcony 
garden. All the Maurandyas Ehould ' 
be grown in a light rich soil; and 



hanging down frum their rooU, aoil 
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are grown n baekela of maa, tht 
hnsts of cocoa nnta, .or on piecei 
of WDud with the bark on, or hui| 
by wires to the mfters of ' 
damp Btove nr orcbideoue h 
Some of the apeoies have upright 
fluwer-stema, and are grow 
pots in brick rubbish, mixed with 
sand, or beath-iaould, and a little 
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oi. Most of the kinds are hand- 
le, and some have splendid 
reus, 

Hat Apple. — See Podopht'l- 
c. 

IIat'tenus. — Celastrineok — An 
i^green shrub, a native of Chili, 
h yellowish flowers, which are 
dnoed in great abundance in 
J, It is nearly hardy, and only 
nires a dight protection during 
ere frosts. 

f BADOW Saffron. — The popu- 
finglish name for C61chicum. 
Iboonopsis. — Papaveracece. — 
i new name for the Welsh Poppy, 
pdver cdmbricum L. This plant, 
oh has yellow flowers, is a 
Lve of mountainous places in 
les ; and it is easy of culture in 
' soil which is poor rather than 
I. 

if edine'lla — MelastomacecB, — 
s is a very splendid genus of 
ubs from the Malay Peninsula, 
I the Eastern Archipelago. Most 
the species inhabit damp forests, 
I Dr. Blair states that he has 
Q some of them climbing up trees 
n sixty to eighty feet high. The 
St beautiful species is probably 

ma>gn\ficai introduced about 
)0, and sometimes called M, 
^tecUa in the nursenes. The 
cts of the flowers of this species 

rose-coloured and very orna- 
ital. In Great Britain, it re- 
res a moderate stove or warm 
enhouse. M, SUboldiana, syn. 

e^elmia, has white wax-like 
rers, with a yellowish-brown 
rx, and deep rose-coloured sta- 

38. 

Jelaleu^ca. — Myrt&cece. — Aus- 
lian shrubs, with very singular 
3el-like flowers, which the first 
ilers in New Holland called the 
I Trees, and which are nearly al- 
1 to Metrosideros. One species, AT. 
ifdlia, which has yellow flowers 



with petals, has been removed to the 
genus Trist&nia ; M, CajupUtit from 
which the Cajeput oil is made, and 
M, Leucad^Tidron, the Black and 
White Tree, are natives of the 
East Indies, and require a stove in 
England ; but all the Australian 
species are greenhouse plants. One 
of the handsomest of these, M. 
fulgenSf has its flowers in a long 
spike, which looks like a bottle- 
brush. All the kinds should be 
grown in a compost of sand, loam, 
and peat ,* and they are all propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Mela'nthium. — MelanihdeecB, — 
Pretty little plants with bulbous 
roots and blackish flowers, mostly 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and requiring the usual treatment 
of Cape bulbs. 

Mela'stowa. — Melastomhcece. — 
Very handsome stove shrubs, with 
large showy flowers. The leaves are 
also large and strongly ribbed. The 
fruit is eatable, and filled with a 
black pulp ; whence the name of 
Mel^toma, or Black-mouth, is said 
to be given to it, because it stains 
the mouths of those who eat it. All 
the species are natives of Ceylon 
and other parts of the East Indies ; 
and they all require to be grown in 
peat, and kept rather dry during 
winter. 

Me'lia. — Meliacece. — The Bead 
Tree. — M, Azedardchf the common 
Bead Tree, is a half-hardy shrub, or 
tree, with lilac flowers and yellow 
berries, the pulp of which is poison- 
ous ; but the hard stone in the 
centre is used to make rosaries. 
There is another species, M. semper- 
vlvenSf which is a native of the West 
Indies, where it is called the Indian 
Lilac, or Pride of India. Both 
kinds are generally kept in the 
stove in England, where they will 
ripen their seeds ; but the first kind 
does very well against a conserva- 
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tive wall, and it has dowered in 
the open air at Bayswater and other 
places. It will grow best in loam 
and peat, and it is propagated by 
cuttings. 

Melia'nthus. — RtUacece. — The 
Honey- flower. — A half-shrubby 
greenhouse plant, with bluish-green, 
or rather gray, leaves, sometimes 
called Sicilian Ragwort. If planted 
in the open air, and slightly pro- 
tected from frost, it will grow ten 
feet high, and produce its large 
spikes of brownish-red flowers 
abundantly. It is a native of the 
Gape of Good Hope. It should be 
grown in a light rich soil if it be 
wanted to attain a large size ; or in 
sand, mixed with a little loam and 
lime rubbish, if it be wanted to 
flower while yet of a small size. It 
looks very well trained against a 
south wall. 

Meli'ssa. — LahiMce. — The Balm. 
— None of these species are par- 
ticularly ornamental, but they are 
worth growing for ths fragrance of 
their leaves. They are all hardy 
perennials, which will grow in any 
soil or situation, and which are pro- 
pagated by dividing the root. 

MELOOA'cTU8.-r-6'fltc<ace<B. — The 
Melon Thistle. — All these plants 
have a sort of crown of cottony sub- 
stance, which sometimes grows to 
an enormous size. The flowers are 
generally red, and are produced 
around this crown. They are na- 
tives of the hottest parts of the 
tropics, and should be kept in a dry 
stove in England. They should be 
grown in a little sandy loam, mixed 
with two-thirds of lime rubbish ; 
and the pots in which they grow 
must be well drained with cinders, 
as they are very liable to damp off 
or rot, if any sta;^nant water be 
suffered to remain about the roots. 
They are very much improved by 
plunging the pots in which they 



grow into tan, and thus affording 
the plants bottom-heat. 
Melon Thistle. — See MblocaV 

TUS. 

MENisPB'RMnaf. — MenUperwA- 
cece. — Handsome climbing shraba, 
natives of Europe and North Ame- 
rica, with curiously shaped leaves, 
racemes of yellowish or greenish- 
white flowers, and red or black 
berries, which have somewhat of an 
intoxicating quality. M, canadinte, 
which is the commonest species, is 
a hardy free-growing climber, admi- 
rably adapted for covering a wall or 
arbour in a very short time, and in 
a very ornamental manner. It is 
well deserving of general cultivation, 
and yet it is comparatively little 
known, perhaps on account of the 
modest colour of its elegant little 
drooping racemes of flowers^ which 
are generally hidden from common 
observers by the leaves. Its English 
name of Moonseed is derived from 
the shape of the seed, which resem- 
bles a crescent or half-mooo. It 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and it looks very well on a lawn 
trained up a single pole, and with 
the extremity of its branches left to 
spread themselyes at pleasure. It 
also looks very well trained to form 
a pillar, or to a frame with an um- 
brella top, &c. 

Menya^nthbs. — Gentitmem. — 
The Buck-bean. — The European 
kinds have white flowers, but some 
of the exotic species, now called 
Villdraiaf which are natives of 
Australia and the Gape, are very 
handsome, with very showy yellow 
flowers. They are all marsh plants, 
and should be sown or planted in the 
mud or soft ground left by the 
water. Some of the kinds are only 
half-hardy. ^ 

Menzie^ta. — Ericdcea. — Little 
heath-like plants, formerly included 
in the genus Erica, natives of 
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Borope and North America. The 
commonest kind (Jf. polifblia), St. 
Dabeoc's Heath, is found wild in 
Ireland. The flowers are larger 
and more globular than those*of the 
common Heaths, and much hand- 
somer. They are quite hardy, and 
only require to be grown in sandy 
peat or heath-moald. 

MesembbtInthemum. — Fic6i- 
deas, — The name of Mesembry&nthe- 
mum signifies mid-day flower ; and 
thiB name admirably expresses the 
habit of the plants, their flowers 
only expanding in the brightest 
sunshine. The English name of 
Fig Marigold alludes to the fruit, 
which is £d^ped like a fig, and which 
is eaten by the Hottentots ; and to 
the flower, which resembles that of 
a Marigold in shape, and sometimes 
in colour. There are two kinds 
of Mesembryanthemum which are 
calledTthe Ice plant, M. glaciale and 
M. cryst&Uinum, the former being 
an annual, and the latter a biennial 
— and they take their English name 
horn, the little globular protube- 
rances, or rather blisters (which 
botaniists call papulae), filled with a 
soft watery matter, which glisten 
over the whole of the plants, and 
make them look as though they 
were covered with ice. The flowers 
of these plants are white ; but there 
are other Mesembry anthemums with 
pink or purple flowers, and those of 
the commonest and hardiest kind, 
M. pomeridianum, are of a brilliant 
yellow. This kind is an annual, 
the seeds of which should be sown 
on a hotbed, and the young plants 
transferred to the open ground in 
May ; and they should be always 
planted out in the open border, as 
they never flower well in a pot. 
M. tricolor is a charming variety, 
which should be treated in the same 
way as the preceding. The peren- 
nial kinds may be grown either in 



pots, or ill the open ground ; but 
in the latter case they should either 
be taken up or carefully protected 
during winter, as they are killed by 
the slightest frost. They should be 
grown in sandy or gravelly soil, 
which, for the larger-growing spe- 
cies, may be mixed with a little 
loam : but even of these, the poorer 
and more sandy the soil, the more 
brilliant will be the colour of the 
flowers, though the leaves and stems 
will become small and weak. AU 
the species should^ be kept quite 
dry when in a dormant state, and 
abundantly supplied with water 
when they are about to flower ; and 
all the perennial kinds are propa- 
gated by cuttings, which should be 
kept dry for several days after they 
are put into the ground till they 
begin to wither, when they should 
be supplied with a little water, and 
they will directly begin to throw 
out roots. The pots in which these 
plants are grown should be well 
drained with cinders ; and when 
planted out in the open air, it should 
be on a dry, open, sunny bank. 

Mes'pilus. — Eosacece. — This is 
one of those genera which have been 
dismantled and almost annihilated, 
by modern botanists. A few years 
ago, almost all the flowering shrubs 
and low trees included in the order 
Rosslceae, were referred to Mespilus. 
All the Crat^uses, a great number 
of the Pyruses, the Ar6nias, Ame- 
Idnchier, Eriob6trya, and many 
other allied genera, were all con- 
sidered to belong to Mespilus. 
Now, however, the genus Mespilus 
is confined to the two kinds of 
Medlars ; and even of these, M, 
grandlflhra seems rather doubtful. 
MiapUus germdnica^ the common 
Medlar, and its varieties, are now, 
therefore, the sole support of this 
once extensive genus ; and they 
are not only trees of oonsiderable 
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size, but trees tbat, notwithstanding 
their large white blossoms, are too 
coarse growing to be called orna- 
mental. 

Metroside'ros. — MyrtacecR. — 
Australian and Cape shrubs, with 
tassel-like flowers, nearly allied to 
Melaleuca. One species {M, vdrus)^ 
the Iron wood, is a tree and a native 
of the East Indies. The most beau- 
tiful of the Australian shrubs for- 
merly considered as belonging to 
this genus, are now removed to the 
genus Callistdmon ; and these have 
generally crimson flowers. The re- 
maining species are generally kept 
in a greenhouse in England, but 
they may be grown in the open air, 
if they are slightly protected during 
winter ; and in sheltered situations 
they will often stand several years 
without any protection whatever. 
They should be grown in a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat, but any 
common garden soil will do ; and 
when grown in the open air, they 
should be trained against a wall. 
They are propagated by cuttings of 
the ripened wood, which cannot be 
struck without the help of sand, 
bottom-heat, and a bell-glass. 

Mignonette. — Reseda odorata. 
— This well-known plant is gene- 
rally considered as an annual, and 
sown every year as such ; but it is, 
in fact, a shrub, and if preserved 
carefully through the winter, in two 
or three years its stem will become 
quite woody. In this state it is 
called the Tree Mignonette, and is 
supposed by maoy to be a different 
species. It is a native of Barbary, 
and grows wild on the sandy shore 
of Algiers. The name. Mignonette, 
which is French for "the little 
darling," is supposed to have been 
given to it on account of its seeds 
having been first sent to England 
from Palis. It is rather singular, 
however, that it should be known 



by a French name in England, 
while in France it is called by its 
Latin name of Resdda. 

Mignonette should always be soim 
in lignt sandy soil, if possible ; as 
when grown in a rich loam, it loses 
its fragrance. With a little manage- 
ment, it may be contrived to have 
Mignonette in flower every month 
during the year, without the aid of 
either a regular gardener or a hot- 
house. In order that the plants 
may flower in winter, the seeds 
should be sown in the open border 
in July. Or, if it be more conve- 
nient, the seeds may be sown in 
pots in that month, placing the 
pots in a balcony, outside a window, 
or in any situation where they will 
have abundance of light and air. 
In September the plants should be 
removed to the pots in which they 
are to flower, and only a sufficient 
number left in each to make the 
pots look full, without the plants 
being so crowded as to occasion them 
to be drawn up. This number 
must, of course, vary according to 
the size of the pot ; but it should 
never exceed eight, or be less than 
three. The pots should then be 
taken into the house, and placed in 
any convenient situation in a room 
without a fire, till they have formed 
their blossom-buds, which will be 
the latter end of October, when they 
should be removed to a window in a 
room where there is a tire ; when 
they will throw out abundance of 
branches, and will continue flowering 
beautifully during November, De- 
cember, and January ; and if they 
are regularly watered every day, 
till the following March. The seeds 
of the plants which are to come into 
flower iu March to succeed them, 
should be sown in pots at the latter 
end of August, and the pots may be 
placed in a spare bedroom, or in 
any open shed, or other situation 
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under cover, where they will have 
plenty of light, and can have air 
occasionally. Early in November 
they should be thinned out, or 
transplanted, so as to leave only six 
or eight plants in a pot, and these 
pots should be plunged into a shallow 
box or packing case, half filled with 
ooal-ashes, and placed in a cellar, 
or back -kitchen, or, in short, any 
place where they will not have much 
heat, and yet be protected from 
frost. While in this situation, they 
should be regularly watered once or 
twice a week ; and as no light is 
better than only a little, they may 
be covered with a piece of old 
carpeting, or an old ironing-blanket 
supported by a few sticks stuck in 
the earth, so as to prevent it from 
crushing the plants by its weight. 
In this situation, though they will 
become quite blanched, they will 
grow freely, and be well-shaped 
plants; while, on the contrary, if 
they had not been covered, as they 
could not be put in a window on 
account of the danger from frost, 
they would have become etiolated, 
or drawn up, with weak, ill-shaped 
stems, in the efforts they would 
have made to reach the light. Be- 
sides, the blanket will save them 
from being injured by frjst. About 
a fortnight before they are. wanted 
to flower, the blanket may be taken 
off, and the box removed to the 
window of the kitchen, or some 
place where there is a constant 
fire : when the plants will soon 
become quite green, and will form 
flower-buds. The pots may then be 
taken out of their box, and removed 
to the room where they are to flower, 
having been first put into other 
pots, somewhat larger than them- 
selves, and the interstices between 
the two being stuffed with moss, 
which may also be laid on the 
surface of the earth in the inner 



pot ; or, if moss cannot be easily 
obtained, double pots will suffice, 
the outer one being only just large 
enough to admit the inner one. A 
third crop may be sown in Feb- 
ruary, in pots which may be kept 
under shelter till all danger is over 
from frost, and which may be then 
set out on window-sills or in any 
other situation in the open air, and 
which will flower in May, June, and 
July, continuing in flower till tbey 
are succeeded by a fourth crop sown 
in April, in the open ground, or in 
pots in the open air, which will 
come into flower in July, and con- 
tinue till November. 

When it is wished to obtain a 
plant of Tree Mignonette, a healthy 
vigorous plant of Mignonette sown 
in April should be placed at the 
proper time for transplanting in a 
pot by itself, and the blossom -buds 
should be taken off as fast as they 
appear. In autumn, all the lower 
side-shoots should be cut off, so as 
to shape the plant into a miniature 
tree, and it should be transplanted 
into a larger pot, with fresh soU, 
formed of turfy loam broken small, 
but not sifted, and sand. It should 
then be removed to a greenhouse, or 
warm room, and by being regularly 
watered eveiy day, and kept tole- 
rably warm, it will remain in a 
growing state all the winter, and by 
spring its stem will begin to appear 
woody. It should be treated in the 
same manner the following year, all 
the side branches being cut off as 
they appear, except those that are 
to form the head of the tree ; and 
by the third spring it will have 
bark on its trunk, and be com- 
pletely a shrub. It may now be 
suffered to flower, and its blossoms, 
which will be deUgbt fully fragrant, 
will continue to be produced every 
summer, for a great many years in 
succession. 
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Many persons save their own seed 
of the common Mignonette ; but it 
is hardly worth while to do so, as it 
is generally both g^od and cheap in 
the seed-shops. 

The variety R, odorata grdndi- 
fiora has a more vigorous habit of 
growth than the common kind, and 
the flowers are larger ; but care is 
necessary in saving the seeds, as the 
large variety is not uniformly repro- 
duced. Seeds from plants having 
the appearance of degenerating to 
the original species should not 
therefore be gathered when the 
large variety is wished to be per- 
petuated. 

Mildew. — Rose-trees and many 
other plants are very apt to be 
afBected in autumn with a white or 
brownish appearance on the leaves, 
which is sometimes called the blight^ 
but more properly rust or mildew. 
The cause of this appearance was 
long unknown ; and some supposed 
it to be produced by unhealthy wind, 
and others that it was the work of 
insects : it is now, however, satis- 
factorily, proved to be a parasitic 
plant or F(ingns growing on the 
leaves, as Lichens and other Fiingi 
grow on the bark. 

The parasitic Fiingi, known by 
the general name of mildew, are of 
different kinds ; some grow on the 
surface of the leaf, some form under 
the epidermis or outer skin, others 
attack the root, whilst there are 
kinds that pervade the whole plant, 
AS in the case of the Potato disease, 
and Vine mildew. The destructive 
character of the last two are well 
known, and they, like the other 
kinds, have attacked plants in 
vigorous health. Doubtless, as a 
preventive, it is well to ke3p plants 
duly supplied with all the elements 
of nutritioji, and with properly re- 
^hped suppliea of btat, air, and 
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attention to these particulars, the 
only preventive appears to be floiren 
of sulphur ; this proves effectual in 
the case of the Vine, Roses, &e., 
and generally in that of all plaati 
under glass, if applied in time; 
for although it will kill the mildev 
at any time, yet the disorganization 
of the tissues caused by the parasite 
often proves an irreparable injuiy. 

Milfoil. — See Aohillb^a. 

MiLKVETCH. — See Astra^galus. 

Milkwort. — See Poly^qala. 

Mi'lla. — AsphodeleoB, — A Mexi- 
can plant, with flowers of the most 
brilliant and purest white, which 
continue expanded day and ni^t, 
till they fade, instead of closing at 
night, as is usual with plants of Uie 
same family. They will grow in 
any common soil, and only require a 
slight protection from frost, such as 
coveriQg with dead leaves, &c., 
during winter. 

MiLTO^NiA. — Ch'chiddceo!, — A 
very beautiful epiphyte from Brazil, 
with its flowers on erect stems, like 
those of the Gattleya which this plant 
somewhat resembles. Though an 
epiphyte, it is generally grown in 
England in a pot, in loam, mixed 
with sand and rubbish, and it 
requires the same treatment as 
other orchidaceous epiphytal plants 
which will bear being grown in 
pots. 

Mimosa. — LeguminhscB. — Tothis 
genus belongs the Sensitive Plant, of 
which there are three species, the 
leaves of all of which shrink at the 
touch ; M. pudlca is the Sensitive 
Plant most cultivated in hothouses, 
though M, sensitlva is also very 
generally cultivated ; the former, 
however, is a shrub, and the latter 
an annual or a biennial. Both may 
be raised on a hotbed in spring, 
with the tender annuals, and either 
kept in pots throughout the sum 
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border about tbe end of May. Many 
species formerly included under the 
genus Mimdsa are now remoyed to 
Acftcia ; the principal diatinction 
between the genera being that 
Mimosa has a jointed seed-pod, 
which Acacia has not. Several 
other genera have also been formed 
out of Mimosa. Some of the kinds 
are stove-plants ; others thrive in a 
greenhouse; and Af. margind.ta Dec, 
(the M. prostr&ta of the nurseries, ) 
IB suflSciently hardy to stand ordi- 
nary winters against a conservative 
wall. They should be all grown in 
a mixture of loam and peat ; and 
they are propagated by seeds or 
cuttings. See Sknsitivs Plant. 

MiStcULUB. — Scrophuldrince. — 
The Monkey Flower.— The first MI- 
mulus introduced into Britain was 
M, ringentf in the time of Miller, 
and M. glutwdsua, a shrubby spe- 
cies, with orange flowers, was the 
second. Since then, numerous spe- 
cies have been introduced from 
North and South America, prin- 
cipally annuals and perennials. All 
the herbaceous kinds of Mimulus 
cross freely with each other, and 
thus a great number of showy 
plants have been raised, particularly 
by Mr. James M'Nab, of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. Tliey 
should all be grown in a compost of 
peat and loam, and supplied abun- 
dantly with water ; indeed, when 
grown in pots they should be kept 
constantly standing in saucers full 
of water. They are all very nearly 
hardy ; and M, rdaeiUt M, cardi- 
nalia, and M. moichatu8f commonly 
called the Musk Plant, will grow 
in the open air, for several years 
without any protection, dying down 
to the ground in winter, and spring- 
ing up and flowering abundantly 
every spring. The shrubby kinds 
are now separated from the others, 
Aod formed iato a new genus, 



under the name of Diplaous. (See 
Di'pLAOus.) The name of Monkey- 
plant alludes to the seeds, which 
are marked so as to bear some re- 
semblance to the face of a monkey. 

Mika'bilis. — NyctaginecB. — The 
Marvel of Peru. — These plants, 
though generally treated as annuals, 
have fusiform tuberous roots, which 
may be taken up every year and re- 
planted, like those of the Dahlia. 
They require a rich s<»il. 

MiuBU^LiA. — Lcguminosce. — An 
Australian shrub, with pretty pea- 
flowers ; which is generally kept in 
a greenhouse in British gardens. — 
See Australian Shrubs. 

MiSTLKTOK. — See Vi'soum. 

MoLUCCE^LLA. — LahtdtcB. — Mol- 
davian Balm. — A hardy annual, 
which only requires sowing in March 
or A^ril in the open bonier, in any 
common garden soil. — See Annuals. 

Mo'ly. — A kind of garlic, with 
very pretty yellow flowers. — See 
A'llium. 

Momo'rdica. ^ Oucurhitacece. ^- 
The Squirting Cucumber. — An an- 
nual gourd-like plant, with woolly 
leaves and yellow flowers, the fruit 
of which resembles a small Cucum- 
ber ; and which, when ripe, bursts 
the moment it is touched, scattering 
its seeds and the half-liquid pulpy 
matter in which they are contained 
to a considerable distance. This 
quality made it a favourite in gar- 
dens a century ago, when some 
people were yet in a state of suffi- 
cient barl>arism to find amusement 
in the annoyance of others ; but it 
has now deservedly fallen into dis- 
repute, an4 is seldom grown. 

Monaoha'nthus. — OrchidhcecB. 
— The Monk Flower. — An orchid- 
eous epiphyte from Demerara and 
Brazil, requiring the usual treatment 
of similar plants. — See Oroiiideous 
Epiputtm. 

MoN a'uoa.— LaUJllaft. — 'asst^i 




berbaoeoos plant!, with Aowj 
Howeri, natires of Korth America, 
ihej grow best in a rich ligbt soil ; 
and tbey are increased bj diriding 
the root. Mondrda didyma pro- 
duces the Bergamot. 

MoHET WoBT. — Lytim&chia 
NummulAiia, — A trailing plant, 
with yellow flowers, which dioald 
be grown in peat, or some other 
light soil, and kept moist. Its long 
trailing shoots loo)c very well hanging 
orer the sides of a mstic basket or 
rase, snpported on a pedestal, or 
rock-work ; and in snch situations, 
if kept moist, it will flower abun- 
dantly ; while the same plant 
removed into the shade will not 
produce a single flower, and is easily 
killed if watering be neglected. 

Monk Floweb. — 8ee Mona- 
oha'nthus. 

MoNKBr Flower.— See Mi*mu- 
LU8 and Di'PLAOUs. 

Monk's Hood.— See Aooni^tum. 

MoNOCHLAMY'DEiB. — Plants hav- 
ing only a calyx and no corolla ; in 
oppoHition to DiCHLAMT^iLfi, which 
are the plants which have both a 
calyx and a corolla. 

MoNOOOTYLBDONOUS PLANTS are 
those, the seeds of which send up 
only one cotyledon or seed-leaf when 
they vegetate, and have leaves, the 
veins of which are in parallel lines. 
The ligneous or woody plants be- 
longing to this division increase 
very little in thickness during the 
whole period of their existence ; and 
their wood consists of fibrous matter, 
fresh quantities of which are de- 
posited every year within the stem. 
— See Kndoqkns. 

MoNiKuious Plants *are those 
which have the male and female 
flowers separate, but still on the 
same plant ; while Dicboious plants 
are those which have the male and 
female flowers distinct, and on 
diflci'cut plants. 



Mo5o'psiSL — loMideat. — A 

' very beaotifiil httie tnufing plaBt, 

having dark-bfaie flowers with coo- 

, spicaoiis yeUow anthers, and the 

! flowers on long footstalks. It is i 

I native of the Gape of Good Boptt 

[ and it should be grown in sandy 

peat. It is suitable for rock-work. 

! M ONSO*NiA- — OeraniaeetE. — Yery 

I beautiful herbaceous plants, nearly 

, allied to tiie Gleraninms, bnt with 

I much larger flowers, and named in 

honour of Lady Anne Monson. They 

are now rarely seen, but well deserve 

cultivation. They should be grown 

in a mixture of vegetable mould and 

loam, and kept in a greenhouse. 

They are propagated by cnttings, or 

by dividing the roots. They are 

natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

MOONSEED. — See MEHISPB'RXini. 

Moon Trefoil. — Mediedtgo or- 
bhrea. 

Moor Heath. — The English 
name of Gypsooa'llis. 

MoRiB^A. — iHdece. — Bulbous- 
rooted plants, with very handsome 
flowers, nearly allied to Txia, from 
which genus they have been removed. 
They are generally grown in pots, 
in a mixture of sandy loam and 
vegetable mould ; and when they 
have done flowering they should he 
kept dry till they begin to grow in 
spring. When planted in the open 
ground, they should be protected 
from frost and heavy rains. 

Morica'ndia. — Crttcifera. —A 
very pretty hardy annual, which 
should be sown in the open border 
in March or April. M. Ramburii 
is a native of Spain, introduced in 
1866. 

Mormo^des. — Orchiddeece. — An 
orohideous epiphyte, with dark- 
purple flowers, from the Spanish 
Main. It should be grown on a 
piece of wood. — See Orchipeous 
Epiphytes. 

Mo'rna. — CompSaiia. — Beauti- 
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fal half hardy annnals, vfith. ever- 
lasiiDg flowers, which should be 
raised on a hotbed, aod planted out 
in Ma J. 

MossHOUSES are constructed of 
wood lined with rough boards, to 
whieh moss, generally of several 
different kinds, is attached by cord 
or wire, and nails. The roof is also 
covered with boards, to which is 
fixed sometimes thatch, and at 
other times heath, or the mossy 
bark of oak, pine, birch, or other 
old trees. The floor is generally 
payed with blocks of wood, or some- 
times with small pebbles, or any 
other material, according to fancy. 
The ceiling is generally lined with 
moss in the same manner as the 
side walls, and both may be formed 
into panels, according to the taste 
of the designer. There are a great 
many kinds of Moss and Lichens 
whibh may be used for lining moss- 
houses. Of terrestrial Mosses, those 
which are most common are the 
IHcranum glaiicumj which is of a 
whitish green, and BryumkSrnum, 
which is of a yellowish green ; 
Spk&gnum acutifblium is of a pink- 
ii^ colour, and S. obtusifdlium is of 
a yellowish white. The commonest 
Tree Moss, or technically Lichen, 
is Ceiitmyce rangifertna^ the Rein- 
deer Moss, which is found on the 
Ash, and on many other trees, and 
is white. This Moss also grows in 
great abundance on poor gravelly 
soils, among heath ; for example, 
on Bagshot Heath, near London. 
Any quantity of the green mosses, 
and also of the yellow kinds, may 
be purchased in Covent Garden 
Market : and the Reindeer Moss, if 
ordered from local nurserymen ad- 
joining heaths, may be collected by 
the same persons who supply them 
with the other Mosses. Almost 
everything in an affair of this kind 
must be left to the fancy of the 



designer. Some of the handsomest 
mosshouses in England have been 
erected in Bagshot Park, the seat of 
the late Duchess of Gloucester, by 
Mr. Toward, now gardener to Her 
Majesty at Osborne. Mosshouses 
must not be confounded with root- 
houFCs, which are formed with fan- 
tastic roots, or with wood houses, 
which are formed with branches of 
trees with the bark on. When a 
mosshouse is to be erected, the first 
thing to be done is to make a draw- 
ing of the effect that it is intended 
to produce, and then to prepare the 
frame. If the mosshouse is to be 
only a kind of alcove open in front 
and without windows, it will be 
easy to get some wood, and any 
man-servant who can use a saw and 
a hammer can put it together ; but 
if it is to have a door and windows, 
a regular carpenter must be called 
in. In the first case, young Pine 
and Larch trees that have been cut 
down in thinning plantations will 
do very well. When the framework 
is completed, laths must be nailed 
across the compartments, between 
which the moss is thrust with a 
wooden knife, or blunt chisel, the 
root end being lowest. The great 
art consists in arranging the moss 
so as to form a pattern : and this is 
accomplished by sorting the moss 
into heaps of the different colours, 
tracing the pattern rudely on the 
laths, and keeping a coloured copy 
of the design before the operator. 
The moss should be so contrived as 
completely to hide the laths, and it 
should also be pushed in to a suffi- 
cient depth to be quite firm. The 
lines of the figure should be quite 
distinct, and the colours clear and 
well contrasted. 

Moth. — Moths are distinguished 
from butterflies by flying at night 
instead of during the day ; and by 
their antennas, which are pointed 
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and sometimes feathery, instead of 
terminating in a knob, like those of 
the butterflies. Moths are more 
difficult to entrap in their perfect 
state than butterflies, as they are 
rarely seen by day ; but a diligent 
search should be made for their eggs, 
and their caterpillars should be de- 
stroyed as soon as they are hatched 
if possible, while they are quite 
small. 

Mould. — Thoroughly decomposed 
leaves or putrescent manure, mixed 
with sand or other light soil, is 
called mould, which is chiefly distin- 
guished from soils by its containing 
but a small portion of earthy matter ; 
hence we have leaf-mould, composed 
chiefly of rotten leaves; dung-mould, 
of dung reduced to a dry powdery 
matter ; and heath-mould, consis- 
ting of the black vegetable soil 
found on the surface of heaths, and 
always more or less mixed with 
sand. The two first kinds of mould 
are used for growing plants which in 
cultivation are considerably removed 
from a state of nature, such as Pe- 
largoniums, China Roses, Fuchsias, 
Balsams, Petunias, and a great 
many others ; and the heath -mould 
is used in the culture of Heaths 
and of ErictlseaB, and more or less in 
most New Holland and Cape shrubs 
and bulbs. In general, all plants 
whatever, from the Oak to the Moss, 
will grow in heath-mould alone, and 
therefore it is a particularly useful 
soil in which to raise seedlings; 
and in this respect it diflfers mate- 
rially fi-om leaf-mould and dung- 
mould, in which they will not grow. 
Ghirden- mould is composed of de- 
cayed vegetables and manure mixed 
with the finer part of the soil, 
thoroughly pulverised by repeated 
digging, raking, and hoeing. 

Mountain Ash. — Pprus aucu- 
pdria. — A well-known tree, very 
ornamental in shrubberies for the 



abundance of red berries with which 
it is covered every autumn. It is 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
soil and situation. 

Mouse. — Mice are sometimes 
troublesome in gardens in country 
places, particularly where there are 
many bulbs planted, as they eat the 
solid bulb£( or corms. To prevent 
their ravages chopped furze is some- 
times buried with the bulbs, or the 
clippings of thorn hedges or rose 
briars are laid over the bed. 

MouTAN.— The Tree Peony is 
generally called the Moutan, or 
Botan, in China ; and several new 
and splendid kinds have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Fortune since the year 
1846. Some of these kinds are a 
pure white, others scarlet, others 
salmon colour, and others purple of 
various shades. One was reported 
to be yellow, but it proves to be 
only straw colour of a very famt 
tint. All the kinds are very orna- 
mental ; and some of them in their 
native country, Japan, acquire a 
woody stem eight or ten feet high 
in a single season. 

Moving Plant. — Desnibdium 
gyranSy a native of the East Indies, 
which requires a stove in Great 
Britain. It has pea flowers not 
remarkable for their beauty, and 
it derives its name of Moving Plant 
from the singular motion of its 
leaves, which, when the sun is 
shining full upon them, begin to 
turn and quiver in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. Sometimes only 
one or two leaves will move slowly 
up and down, as though each turned 
on a pivot, but at other times the 
whole tree appears in a violent state 
of agitation, every leaf trembling as 
though it were shaken by some in- 
visible hand. 

Mowing is an operation performed 
with the scythe, and in ornamental 
gardening it is used for the purpose 
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of keeping the grass qnite short and 
smooth. It is the most laborious 
operation which falls to the lot of 
the working gardener, and in large 
places, there are generally a seb of 
labourers, who are not gardeners, 
who are kept on purpose for it. 
Mowing machines require far less 
skill and exertion than the 8C3rthe, 
and answer very well where the 
surface of the soil to be mowed is 
perfectly smooth and firm, as all 
lawns should be made. Mowing 
machines are particularly adapted 
for amateurs, affording an excellent 
exercise to the arms and every 
part of the body ; but they should 
be of small dimensions, otherwise 
they require too great exertion, 
and can only be worked by strong 
labourers. This is the case when 
they exceed sixteen inches in width; 
with a twelve or fourteen inch 
machine a boy will easily mow a 
well kept lawn ; but two boys would 
not be sufficient for a machine of 
twice that width. A few inches 
wider than that which a boy could 
easily work would require the 
strength of a man ; a few more than 
the latter would require the strength 
of a horse ; so much is the loss of 
effective power occasioned by increase 
of size. Where a lawn is varied by 
numerous small beds or single trees 
or bushes, the scythe is required, 
in addition to the machine, for 
mowing up close to the branches or 
stems of the plants ; but where an 
amateur mows his own lawn with a 
machine, a better instrument than 
the scythe for the purpose mentioned 
is a pair of common hedge- shears, 
with which the grass may be clipped 
as short as it can be mown. When 
a lawn is newly formed, and the soil 
is rich, it will lequire to be mown 
every eight or ten days for the first 
and second summers ; but after- 
wards, when the soil becomes ex- 



hausted, and the grass grows with 
less vigour, once a foi-tnight for the 
three summer months will suffice, 
and once every three weeks or a 
month for the autumn. 

Moou^NA. — Leguminhsoi. — Cow 
Itch. — M. prhriens is a stove plant 
with large drooping racemes of very 
beautiful dark-purple pea flowers. 
The legumes or seed pods are 
covered with long brittle hairs, . 
which cause an intolerable itching 
if applied to the skin. The species 
is a native of the West ludies, but 
other kinds are found in the East 
Indies, where the pods are skinned 
and eaten, cooked like kidney beans. 
The seeds, which are large, round, 
and flat, with a scar running all 
round them, are sometimes called 
asses' eyes. 

MuLCHiNQ is seldom used in 
flower-gardens, though it may be 
applied advantageously to Camellias 
and Magnolias, and any other half 
tender shrubs. It consists in laying 
a quantity of straw, or litter, round 
the stem of the plant, so as to cover 
the whole of the roots during winter, 
and either removing it or forking 
it into the ground ia spring. 

Mullein. — See Vkrba'scum. 

Mu^SA.— MusdcecB. — The Plan- 
tain, or Banana. — Stove plants, 
grown generally for their fruit, but 
very ornamental from their large 
leaves and curious flowers. Most 
of the species require a great deal of 
room, as they will neither flower 
nor fruit till they attain a large size. 
They should be grown in a rich loam 
kept moist, and they are increased 
by suckers. The new kind, Miisa 
Cavendtshii, flowers when of a much 
smaller size than any of the other 
kinds. 

MusCA^i. — Aspho^elece. — The 
Grape Hyacinth. — Bulbous-rooted 
plants, that only require planting 
in any common garden-soil, where 
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they may remain several years, 
floweriug every year in succession, 
without any care being necessary in 
taking them up, &c. The Starch 
I Hyacinth (M. racemdsum) takes its 
name from its flowers smelling like 
starch. 

Musk Plant. — There are two 
plants known by this name, viz. 
Mimulus moschdtusy a dwarf plant 
with yellow flowers ; and A'sier 
argophylltLSf a tall plant with blue 
flowers. 

MuTi'siA. — Compdsitce. — Curious 
plants, with tendrils at the extre- 
mity of the leaves. They are natives 
of Brazil, and require a stove in 
England. They should be grown in 
peat and loam, and they are pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Myan'thds. — OrchidacecB. — Fly- 
wort. — An Orchideous epiphyte from 
Demerara, which should be grown 
in a moist stove on half-rotten wood. 
— See Orchideous Epiphytes. 

M ygi'nd A. - Rhamnacece. — Hand- 
some shrubs, nearly allied to the 
Holly; natives of the West Indies. 
They are generally stove phmts in 
England, and they should be grown 
in sandy loam. 

Myoso^tis. — Bwaginem. — M. 
paliistriSf the Forget-me-not, de- 
lights in moist places on the border 
of running streams. M. ai/lvdtica, 
which is found in woods, resembles 
it, but the flowers are very inferior. 

MYRrcA. — MyrichceoB. — The 
Candleberry Myrtle and the Sweet 
Gale belong to this genus, and they 
are both interesting to the botanist. 
They should be grown in loam and 
peat, and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

My'rtus. — MyrldcecB, — A genus 
of l)eautiful evergreen shrubs, na- 
tives of Europe, Asia, South Ame- 
rica, and some of them of New 
Holland, The common Myrtle, 
Jf. communis, of which thexe or© 



eight or ten very distinct varieties, 
is too well known to require any 
description. Myrtles are not sur- 
passed in beauty of foliage by any 
other exotic shrub ; the flowers are 
of a pure white, and like the leaves, 
fragrant. The fragrance arises from 
an oil which is secreted in little 
cells, which appear as dots when 
the leaves are held up to the light. 
The handsomest yarieties of the 
common Myrtle are the Roman, 
or broad-leaved, the broad-leaved 
Dutch, and the narrow-leaved and 
double-flowered. They will grow 
in any common soil, somewhat 




FIG. 86. — A ccrTTrsro of a mybtle rstr 

PARED FOR planting; THE DOTTED 
LIME SHOWING THE GROUND. 

loamy, and are propagated with 
most facility by cuttings of the 
current year's wood, when it is just 
beginning to ripen, cut across at a 
joint and then planted in sand, and 
covered with a bell-glass. Cuttings 
will root, however, taken off at any 
season, and treated with common 
care. When cuttings are made of 
the old wood they should be planted 
to the depth of half the space 
between the buds, as shown in fig. 
36. Myrtles may also be raised 
from seeds, which are produced 
\tiee\'S Vj \2ck& btoad- leaved kinds. 
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M. buUata is a native of New Zea- 
land, and has blistered leaves. Its 
native name is Bama-fiama. M. to- 
memhsa is a native of China, with 
woolly leaves and purple flowers, 
which appear in June and July. 
M. PimMa, now made Pim^nta 
vulgdriSf is a native of the West 
Indies, requiring.a stove, and is the 
plant producing the common Allspice 
of the shops. The common broad> 
leaved myrtle will stand the winter 
against a conservative wall, in dry 
soil, in most parts of England, and 
also in Scotland, more particularly 
in low situations, near the sea. 
At Nettlecombe, in Somersetshire, 
there are large trees covered with 
flowers. In some parts of Ireland 
it is as hardy as the common Lau- 
rustinos is in the climate of London. 
Garden hedges are made of it at 
Belfast, and also at Cork. 



"RAILING half hardy shrubs 
-^^ against a wall is an operation 
that should be performed with great 
care ; and as the sole object of 
growing the shrubs is on account of 
their being ornamental, nothing 
should be shown which tends in the 
slightest degree to injure this efifect. 
For this reason the nails should be 
small and round-headed, and strips 
of leather or black tape are prefer- 
able to list. Leather is sometimes 
preferred to list, even for fruit trees, 
because it does not harbour insects; 
but it is too expensive to be used on 
a large scale. In nailing ornamental 
shrubs, the branches should not be 
kept so close to the wall as fruit- 
trees, as half their beauty would be 
lost if they were deprived of their 
loose shoots. All that is required 
is to train the trunk and main 
branches. 

Napoleo^a. — Belmsidtcece, — 
A'. imperiAlis is a rery singular 



plant, with flowers which, when 
fresh, are apricot-coloured and 
crimson, but which, when dying, 
assume a bluish tint. The whole 
appearance of the genus is so re- 
markable as to render it necessaiy 
to constitute a new order for it be- 
tween OucurbitctcecB and Pasiiflo- 
rdcecB. N. imperialis was first 
brought to England in 1848. 

Napoleon's Wfkpinq Willow. 
— This willow differs from the 
common kind in several respects, 
and it is probably the male variety 
of Sd.l%x babylSnicOy of which only 
the female was formerly known in 
England. It is of much slower 
growth than the common kind, and 
therefore much better adapted for 
planting in a shrubbery. 

Nauci'ssds. — A marylliddcece, — 
The genus Narcissus is a very ex- 
tensive one, embracing as.it does, 
the Jonquils, the Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus, the little Hoop Petticoat, the 
Poet's Narcissus, and the Daffodils, 
besides numerous others. The late 
Mr. Haworth paid great attention 
to this genuB, and divided it into 
thirteen new genera, none of which, 
however, have been adopted by 
other botanists, though their names 
have been preserved in the sections 
into which the genus Narcissus is 
now divided. All the Narcissi are 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
common garden soil ; and they are 
all increased by offsets. They may 
be left in the ground several years 
without sustaining any injury ; the 
only care necessary in their culture 
being not to shorten or cut off the 
leaves after the plant has flowered, 
but to leave them on till they wither 
naturally, as their assistance is 
necessary to mature the new bulb, 
which forms every year in the place 
of the old one. It is the more ne- 
cessary to attend to this, as many 
gardeueia, feom ^ T£iia\«J«A\i v^^'a* 
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of neatness, cut off the leaves of 
the Narcissi as soon as the flowers 
have faded, and in this way first 
enfeeble, and finally kill the plants. 

Nasturtium. — See Teop^^olum. 

Navelwobt. — See Cotylb'don. 

Neck of a plant. — The collar, 
collet, neck, or vital knot, is the 
point of junction from which spring 
the ascending stem and branches, 
and the descending roots. This 
point has been called the heart of 
the plant, because any injury done 
to it causes instant death. 

Nelu'mbidm. — Nymphceacece. — 
The Indian Lotus, or Sacred Bean 
of India. A stove aquatic, generally 
with white or pale-pink flowers ; 
rather difficult to flower in this 
country, as it requires great heat 
and abundance of room ; the seeds, 
also, which are sent over from India, 
rarely vegetate. The seeds should 
be sown in rich loamy soil in the 
bottom of a large tub, which should 
be kept full of water while the 
plants are growing, but which may 
be allowed to become dry when the 
flowers have faded. The plants are 
increased by dividing the root, or by 
seeds. There are two West Indian 
Nelumbiums; one of which has 
pale-blue, and the other pale-yellow 
flowers. It must be observed, that 
the NeKimbium, or Indian Water- 
Lily, differs essentially from the 
Egyptian Water-Lily, which flowers 
freely in a stove aquarium. — See 

NrMPOiB^A. 

Nem* EsiA. — ScrophularedcecB. — 
Free-flowering half hardy annuals, 
about nine inches high, allied to the 
Linarias. Flowers various coloured, 
pure white, blue, violet, or pale 
rose. Succeeds in any ordinary 
soil. 

Nemopa'nthes. — Celastinece, or 
Aquifolidcece. — The new name for 
Uex canadensis. 

Nemo'fhila. — ffydropkyllctcecB. 



—Beautiful little annual plants, na- 
tives of California, that require thfi 
usual treatment of similar plants.— 
See Califobnian Annuals and Av> 
NUALS. The most beautiful species is 
probably the common blue ^nd, N, 
insiynis; but there are four othen^ 
viz. A^. otomdWa, the flowers of whidbi 
are white with black spots ; N, pha- 
celu^deSf the flowers of which are 
almost black ; N. maculata, in- 
troduced in 1848, the flowers of 
which are white, with a dark purple 
spot on each petal ; and N. discoid' 
dklis, with petals rich purplish-black 
edged with white. 

Nepe'nthes. — Cytinece. — The 
Chinese Pitcher Plant. There are 
two species in common cultivation ; 
one a native of China, and the other 
of Ceylon ; both of them being 
marsh plants, and requiring the 
pot in which they grow to stand in 
a saucer full of water. N, distil- 
latdria grows above eight feet high, 
and it shows a tendency to curl its 
tendrils round other plants, or any 
object within its reach, so as to 
support its pitchers, which are at 
the extremity of its tendrils. Both 
species should be grown in a peaty 
soil, and they both require the heat 
of a stove. Neither the flowers nor 
the fruit have the slightest beauty 
to recommend them. Some new 
Pitcher-plants, which are said to 
be distinct species, have been re- 
cently introduced. 

Ne'peta. — Labiatce. — Catmint. 
— Hardy herbaceous plants of no 
beauty, which grow freely in any 
common soiL 

Neri'nb. — Amaryllidd>cece. — 
Showy bulbous-rooted plants, the 
type of which is the Guernsey Lily, 
and which are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, China, and Japan. 
The Guernsey Lily is a native of 
Japan, and the reason why it has 
obtained its English name is said 
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to be, that a ship laden with these 
bulbs and other plants from China, 
was wrecked on the coast of Guern- 
sey ; and that the bulbs being 
washed on shore, took root in the 
sandy soil of the beach, and flour- 
ished there so remarkably us to be 
supposed to be natives of the island. 
Whether this story be true or not, 
it is quite certain that for nearly 
two hundred years these bulbs have 
been cultivated in Guernsey with 
the greatest success, growing freely 
in the open air, and producing abun- 
dance of offsets every year, from 
which the English market is sup- 
plied. In England the bulbs are 
generally planted in spring, in pots 
of very sandy loam, and placed in 
some window or other situation 
where they will have plenty of 
light. They flower in September 
and October ; and as soon as they 
have flowered, the bulbs are gene- 
rally thrown away, as they are said 
never to flower well the second year. 
This is, however, entirely the fault 
of the grower; as, if they were 
planted in a well-drained sunny 
border in the open ground, and 
allowed to mature their new bulbs 
every year by the agency of their 
leaves, there is no doubt but they 
would live as long as %ny of the 
kinds of Narcissi, and flower as 
freely. The bulbs might be pro- 
tected in winter by a layer of dead 
leaves, or litter from a cow-house ; 
and the bed, which should be of 
light sandy soil, should be occasion- 
ally manured in spring by a layer 
of old cow-dung. 

Nb^rium. — ApoctfnecB, — The 
Oleander, or Rose Laurel. — There 
are three distinct species of Ndrium, 
besides several varieties. The first 
of these is the common Oleander, a 
native of Italy, but which is gene- 
rally kept in a greenhouse in Eng- 
land ; the second, which is called 



N, Flav^acenSf has yellow flowers ; 
and the third, N. odhrum, which 
is a native of India, is a stove plant. 
The greenhouse species and their 
varieties (to which may be added 
N, spUndentf supposed to be a 
hybrid between N. oUdnder and 
N, oddrum) all require a soil com- 
posed of one half loam, one quarter 
peat, and one quarter vegetable 
mould, or rotten dang ; or, if this 
soil cannot be obtained, equal parts 
of peat, loam, and sand. They 
should be regularly watered every 
day ; but as no water should ever 
be allowed to remain in a stagnant 
state about their roots, the pots in 
which they are grown should either 
have no saucers, or if they have, no 
water should be allowed to stand in 
them. The plants should also be 
repotted at least once every year, 
and the soil shaken out from the 
roots, as they throw out a great deal 
of excrementitious matter, which 
poisons the soil in which they grow. 
This repotting should take place in 
sp^ng ; and, after it has been per- 
formed, the plants should be watered 
and set in the shade for a day or 
two. As soon as they begin to grow 
they should have plenty of light and 
air, and they should be regularly 
watered twice a day. Thus treated, 
the Oleander will grow rapidly, and 
throw out such large bunches of 
flowers as to form a truly splendid 
object. The stove species is gene- 
rally grown in rather a moist heat ; 
but it may be removed to the green- 
house, or even to the open air, 
during the hottest months of sum- 
mer, if care be taken to water its 
roots twice a day, and syringe it 
every evening overhead. 

New Zealand Tea. — LeptospSr- 
mum scoparium, 

Nica'ndra. — Solandcece. — The 
Alkekengi, or Kite- flower, a strong 
and vigorous annual, growing five or 
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eaniilea^ and the crimson lily of 
India, N, riibra. N. dentata is very 
handsome, aud iV. pjgmoBa is yala- 
sble for the small size of its flowers, 
and for being almost hardy. A^. 
^Ugans is a Mexican species^with 
pale violet, sweet-scented flowers, 
and N. scutifllia, the largest bl De- 
flowered water-lily known, is from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

ABELTSC A^RIA.— Compdiitce. — 
^ Hardy perennials from Texas. 
0. ptUcMiTima grows about two 
feet high, has rich crimson flowers, 
the petals edged with yellow ; very 
showy. Any ordinary soil. 

O'oTMUM. — Labiditas, — Basil. 
Some of the East Indian pereunial 
species are ornamental, and worth 
cultivating in the stove, where 
they should be grown in sandy 
loam. 

Odontoolo'bsum. — OrchiddcecB. 
— A splendid genus of Mexican epi- 
phytes, requiring the usual treatment 
of similar plants. — See Orohideous 
Epiphytes. 

(Enothe^ra. — OnagrhcecB. — 
The Evening Primrose. — Perennial, 
biennial, and annual plants, with 
large flowers. The yellow and white- 
flowering kinds, which are the true 
Evening Primroses, are now the only 
ones left in the genus, the purple- 
flowered ones having been removed 
to the genus Qodk'tia. The Even- 
ing Primroses have the peculiarity 
of only opening their flowers in an 
evening, or when the sun is overcast ; 
as, contrary to the habits of most 
other flowers, they seem unable to 
bear much light. They are all of the 
easiest culture, and will grow in any 
common garden-soil, without any 
other care than occasionally taking 
up and replanting - the perennial 
kinds, and sowing the annual and 
biennial ones every year in March 
or April. Of the biennial kinds, 



(E. twetiima, and (E. vtOdM) 
both natives of the CSape of Good 
Hope, are rather tender; and d 
the perennials, (E, rdsea, (E, 
ccupil^a, and (E. anUSlobOf re- 
quire a slight protection during win- 
ter. (E. aca^is, which is a natiTe 
of Chill, though a common b(nrder 
flower, should have a flower-pot or 
band-glass turned over it in severe 
frosts ; (E. caspUdsa and (E. ami- 
sbloba, both splendid plants, should 
also be protected durmg winter, par- 
ticularly from heavy rains, as th^ 
are very apt to damp oflf if they are 
exposed to too much moisture. 
Paxton recommends removing the 
damp soil from the roots of these 
plants when growing in the open 
ground in October, and after re- 
placing it with dry soil, covering 
the plant with dry saw-dust, and 
setting a flower-pot over it, the hole 
in the bottom having been firsi 
stopped to keep out the snow and 
rain. In this state it should remain 
till March, when the sawdust should 
be removed, and the plant covered 
with a band glass till it can bear ex- 
posure to the cold. Both kinds should 
be grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam ; and both are propagated by 
dividing the root into pieces about 
an inch and a half long in autumn, 
and planting thesi. (E, Lamarck- 
idna is a hardy annual or biennial, 
three or four feet high with splendid 
bright yellow flowers, upwards of 
three inches across. Sow in the op^ 
ground in April. 

Offsets are a natural means by 
which plants propagate themselves. 
In bulbs, the oflsets are small bulbs 
which form by the side of the prin- 
cipal one, from which they should be 
broken o£f when the bulbs are taken 
up and replanted. In shrubs and 
perennial plants, the offsets either 
spring from the collar of the old 
plant, or from an underground stem ; 
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and in both oases, as they are pro- 
Tided with roots of their own, though 
they draw a part of their support 
from the main stem, they only re- 
quire dividing and replanting to 
form new plants. 

Oiled Papeb, calico, or silk, is 
often nscd as a substitute for glass 
in hotbed frames, for raising seeds 
or striking eattings ; and it is 
peculiarly adapted for the latter 
purpose, as it radiates the enclosed 
heat more slowly than glass does. 

Old Mah's Beard. — SccGkbo- 

PO^GON. 

Oleander. — See Ne^riuh. 

Onoi'diuic. — Orckidaceoe, — 
Well-known orchideous plants, with 
yery curious flowers. 0. papiliOf 
the Butterfly-plant, is certainly as 
much like a butterfly as it is pos- 
sible to imagine a flower to be ; 
and as it is borne on a long slender 
stem, which quivers with every 
breeze, it forms no bad representa- 
tion of a beautiful insect flutter- 
ing over the neighbouring flowers. 
O. aUUHmum has a spike of 
flowers which is sometimes ten or 
twelve feet in length. All the 
kinds isre very handsome, and some 
of them are splendid. They are all 
natives of South America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies ; and as they 
will thrive in a much lower tempe- 
rature than the Dendrobiums, and 
some of the other Orchidiceee, they 
are very suitable for a small hot- 
house. All the kinds may be grown 
in pots, though some of the smallest 
.appear to thrive most tied to pieces 
of wood and hung from the rafters. 
The soil should be turfy peat, 
mixed with sphagnum and pot- 
sherds. The pots should be large, 
and filled a third of their depth 
with broken potsherds, rather larger 
than those mixed with the peat. 
Great care should be taken in re- 
potting any of the Oncidiums, as 



the roots will be found to adhere 
strongly to the sides of the old pot, 
and thus are easily broken. To 
prevent this, the plants should be 
shifted as seldom as possible ; and 
when shifting is inevitable, they 
should be kept without water for 
several days beforehand, so that 
the plants may be in a flagging and 
feeble state, and their roots have 
less power of adhesion. All the 
Oncidiums should be regularly 
watered during the growing season, 
but afterwards very sparingly, espe- 
cially in winter. 

The following are some of the 
more commonly grown, and finest 
kinds of Oncidium : 0. fiexubsum^ 
a very beautiful species, with a long, 
much- branched panicle of bright- 
yellow flowers; 0, crispu/niy the 
flowers of which are of a copper 
colour, and much undulated or 
curled ; 0. aUlssimum^ with a 
very long flower-stem, somewhat 
branched, and with yellow flowers 
spotted with brown ; 0, paplliOf 
the flowers of which are borne 
singly, on long, simple, and naked 
stalks ; and there are also some 
dwarf species, such as 0. trique- 
truMf and 0. puLcfUllumy a very 
beautiful species, with white flowers 
tinged with pink ; 0, triquetrum has 
also white flowers blotched with 
purple. 0. JBarkerii is dwarf, with 
large flowers, rich brown, trans- 
versely barred with yellow, and is 
produced in the winter ; 0. Lancea- 
num, bright yellow, spotted with 
crimson, very fragrant; 0. ranife- 
rum should be grown on a piece of 
wood hung from the rafters ; and 
0, papUiOf and some of the other 
species, may be treated in the same 
manner. 

Onobby^chis, — L^uminbsce. — 
Saintfoin. Hardy perennial plants, 
some of the species of which are pretty 
and suitable for rock-work. 
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Ono'nis. — Leguminota:, — The 
Rest Harrow. — Little herbaceous 
and shrubby plants, some of which 
are natives of Britain, and which 
have generally yellow or pink 
flowers. Most of the kinds should 
be grown in peat, or in very sandy 
loam ; and they are all suitable for 
rock' work. Some of the kinds from 
the south of Europe are rather 
tender; but they will all live in the 
open air, if they have a slight pro- 
tection during hard frosts. 

Opera Girls. — See Manti^sia. 

O^PHRYS. — Orckiddcece. — Dwarf 
plants belonging to the terrestrial 
Orchldeae, with very curious flowers, 
which always look as if an insect 
were nestling in them. One of these, 
0, apiferaj looks as though a bee 
were buried in the flower ; another, 
0. aranifera, has the lip in the form 
of a spider; and in the third, 0. mus- 
cifei'ttt the whole flower resembles a 
fly. — For the culture of these plants, 
see O'rohis. 

Opu'ntia. — Cactacece. — The 
Prickly Pear. — This is the hardiest 
of all the genera of C4cti, as there 
are some species which will live 
in the open ground in England, with 
only a slight protection from frost 
during winter ; and they grow freely 
in the south of Europe. The har- 
diest kind is OpHntia vulgdrisy of 
which there are forests on Mount 
Etna, growing iu chinks and crevices 
in the rocks, where there appears 
scarcely soil enough to contain their 
roots. They are equally abundant 
in the rocky districts of Spain, where 
they grow so vigorously and so appa- 
rently in a state of nature, that a 
doubt has arisen whether they are 
not natives of Spain transported at 
a very early period to South America, 
instead of being, as is generally sup- 
posed, natives of Peru, introduced 
by the first Spaniards who visited 
that country, into Spain. The fruit, 



which we call the Prickly Pear, bat 
which is called Tana in Spain, is so 
great a finvourite in that county, 
that Earwinski tells ns, in Septem- 
ber hundreds of vendors sit in the 
streets of the Spanish towns, busily 
employed in stripping the fruit off 
the branches which have been gath* 
ered loaded with it; their hands and 
arms being fearfully swollen with the 
spines, which they have not leisure 
to avoid, so great is the impatience 
of the purchasers to obtain the fruit 
He adds that many Spaniards will 
eat alxive a hundred Prickly Pears 
in one day ; and that some indulge 
to such an excess, that they bring on 
cholera, which is often attended by 
death, especially if the sufferer at- 
tempts to mitigate his disease by 
'drinking brandy. The coohine&l 
insect is bred on 'OpHntia cochiniUi- 
feray or the Nopal tree, a native of 
Mexico, and much more tender than 
the common kind. A white woolly 
substance appears on the leaf-Kke 
stems of the tree, like the American 
blight on Apple-trees ; and this sub- 
stance conceals the female cochineal 
insect, which is a kind of coccus or 
scale, resembling that on the Pine- 
apple and the Vine. The male 
insect is winged, and it is only the 
female that produces the dye. When 
fully grown, the insects are brushed 
off the plant with the tail of a squir- 
rel or deer ; and they are killed by 
drying them iu ovens, which makes 
them curl up, and in this state they 
are ready for sale. It is on account 
of the value attached to the cochineal 
as an article of commerce, that a 
branch of the Nopal tree is intro- 
dnced into tiie arms of the republic 
of Mexico. 

All the kinds of Opdntia require 

abundance of dry air and intense 

solar light, and on this account they 

; do best in the open air on a sunny 

i bank sheltered by a wall facing the 
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Kmtb. In a stove, especially if 
o^er plants be grown in it requiring 
a moist temperature, the Opuntias 
never produce either f owers or fruit; 
and, indeed, often die without any 
apparent cause. It is hardly possi- 
ble for any situation to be too hot 
and dry for these plants, as, like all 
the plants destined to live in burning 
sands, they are furnished with very 
few stomata or breathing pores, 
whilst they have abundant organs 
of absorption to draw as much mois- 
ture as possible from the soil ; and 
thus they are enabled to sustain 
heat that would dry up and wither 
any plants not succulent. On the 
other hand these very qualities render 
them easily injured by a superabun- 
dance of moisture, as they have no 
means of getting rid of it ; and it' 
soon occasions them to damp off, or, 
in other words, to rot. The best soil 
to grow Opuntias in, is a mixture of 
Yery sandy loam with broken bricks 
and rubbish from old walls ; they 
require but little water at any season 
except when going into flower, and 
then less than any of the other kinds 
of C&cti. They are propagated by 
cuttings, which must be taken off at 
a joint and laid on a shelf for two or 
three days to dry before planting, in 
order that the superfluous moisture 
may escape. When planted they 
should not be watered ; and when 
young plants are raised from seed, 
they also should not be watered 
when they are transplanted. — See 
Ca'ctus. 

Orangery. — A house intended 
only for Orange trees may be opaque 
at the back, and even the roof, with 
lights only in front, provided the 
plants be set out during summer. 
In fact, so that the plants are pre- 
served from the frost, they will do 
with scarcely any light during winter; 
and in many parts of the Continent 
they are kept in a cellar. 



Orange Tkorv. —Oitriobdtus, - 
Spinous shrubs, belonging to Pitto- 
spor&cese, natives of Port Jackson 
and other parts of Australia, which, 
from bearing small orange-coloured 
fruit, are called Orange Thorn by 
the colonists. 

Orange Tree. — See Ci^trus. 

Orchid A^OEJE, terrestrial. — 
The terrestrial Orchid&cess are, as 
their names import, those plants 
belonging to this extensive order 
which groV in the ground, in con- 
tradistinction to the Epiphytes, or 
those which grow with their roots 
exposed to the air. The terrestrial 
Orchidese are of four kinds, viz. 
those from the tropics, which require 
a stove in England ; those from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which require 
a greenhouse; those from the South 
of Europe, which only need a slight 
protection during winter ; and the 
hardy kinds, most of which are 
natives of Great Britain. The stove 
species require nearly the same 
treatment as the Epiphytes (see 
Orohideous Epiphttes) ; and the 
greenhouse species only differ from 
other greenhouse plants in requiring 
particular care to be paid to their 
drainage. For this purpose the pots 
should be filled one quarter of their 
depth with broken potsherds or cin- 
ders, and the soil should consist of 
turfy peat broken into pieces, and 
sand mixed with about a third of 
vegetable mould. The half-hardy 
and hardy kinds may be grown 
either in pots or in the open ground. 
— See O'rchis. 

Orchideods Epiphytes. — The 
plants thus designated should, pro- 
perly speaking, only be those which 
in their native countries are found 
hanging from the branches of trees, 
with their roots exposed to the air, 
as these only can be called air- plants. 
It is, however, very difficult to draw 
a line of demarcation, as regards 
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culture, between these plants and 
the terrestrial Orchideae of the tro- 
pics, as several of the Epiphytes may 
be grown to great perfection in pots ; 
and others, though in a state of cul- 
tivation they can only be grown well 
on branches of trees, are found grow- 
ing naturally on exposed rocks. All 
the true Epiphytes, which in their 
wild state are found with their roots 
hanging down in the air, grow in 
dense forests, where shade, moisture, 
and excessive heat, seem essential 
to their existence ; and these plants 
in a state of culture should gene- 
rally be grown in baskets, either of 
eai*thenware or china, or in husks of 
Cocoa-nuts half filled with moss, or 
tied on pieces of wood, hung up 
from the rafters of a damp stove, 
and in the shade. This rule, how- 
ever, though apparently so reason- 
able, is not without its exceptions 
in practice ; probably because, as 
it is impossible to imitate the natu- 
ral climate of the plants exactly, 
their wants are changed by the 
different situation in which they are 
placed. Thus, the West Indian 
Dendrobiums and Epidendrums, 
both of which in their natural state 
are generally found on the branches 
of trees, in a state of culture thrive 
best pottM in turfy peat or chopped 
moss, left sufficiently loose to allow 
the points of the roots to protrude 
occasionally, and to hang down over 
the side of the pot. The flowers of 
the Dendrobiums are generally pro- 
duced in long pendant racemes ; but 
those of the Epidendrums are ^ect, 
like those of the Oncidinms. Most 
of the East Indian species should 
always be grown on wood, particu- 
larly RenncUMra cocclnea^ and all 
kinds of Vdnda and Sarcdnthus; 
and the East Indian Dendrobiums, 
and the different species of E^ria, 
The species of the genera ASrides 
and Oosldgynef however, though both 



are always found on 1a*ee8 in thdr 
native country, may, in England, 
be grown in pots, in turfy loam or 
chopped moss, or in baskets of moss. 
The Stanhopeas and Catasetnms 
should be grown in baskets of moss, 
or in pots hung from the rafiers of 
the house, as their flowers proceed 
from the roots, and hang downward; 
but the Cattleyas, which have erect 
flower-stems, are always grown in 
pots. Where it is not convenient to 
have pots hanging from the rafters, 
the Stanhopeas must have a pile of 
pieces of turfy peat raised at least 
six inches above the rim of the pot» 
and the pseudo-bulbs must be placed 
on the top ; as, unless this is done, 
the flower-stem, when protruded 
from the root, will bury itself in the 
earth contained in the pot, and the 
flowers will be unable to expand, 
though they will easily make their 
way through the loose pieces of 
turf. Where this mode of pot- 
ting is adopted, slender pieces of 
wood are generally passed at regular 
distances through the pile of turf, 
to keep the pieces in their place. 
The Catasetums grow in open parts 
of the woods of the tropical regions 
of South America, and one species 
is the celebrated Wourali Vine. 
They all require great heat and 
moisture, and when grown on wood 
it should be on that of soft-barked 
trees. 

Various expedients have been de- 
vised to produce the shade supposed 
necessary for some of the Orohideoos 
plants. The Orchideous-house has 
been in some cases glazed with dark- 
green or brownish glass, double 
sashes have been used, and creeping 
plants trained over the roof. None 
of these plans, however, have proved 
successful ; as, though the plants 
thus treated have grown rapidly, it 
has been to produce leaves rather 
than flowers. Whether it be that 
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the plants in an artificial state re- 
quire more light than in their native 
woods, or whether the British sun 
is 80 much feebler than that they 
have been accustomed to, as to ren- 
der shading unnecessary, it is cer- 
tain that the Orchideous Epiphy- 
tes in England require plenty of 
light, and that they never flower 
well if kept in comparative dark- 
ness. 

Another point that has pozzled 
cultivators is to find out what kind 
of wood is most suitable for those 
kinds that are to be grown on 
hanging branches. Mr. Henchman, 
who collected Orchideae on the 
Spanish Main, asserts that he never 
found an Orchideous plant on a 
dead tree, whether standing or 
fallen, though he found many spe- 
cies of Oncidium, Catasdtum, &c., 
growing on the ground, as though 
they had been accidentally dislodged 
from the trees on idiich they had 
grown. He even observed that the 
colour of the OnMium papilio was 
much darker on the ground than it 
was in its natural situation, on the 
branches of a lofty tree. From his 
finding no Orchidese on dead trees, 
he was led to suppose that the 
plants draw some kind of noorish- 
ment from the trees on which they 
live; and he also remarked that 
roagh and soft-barked trees, were 
their favourite abodes. He found 
Oncidium papilio, and a kind of 
Schombiirghia, called by the Indians 
the Spread Eagle, on the upper 
branches of trees which were exposed 
to the air, and at least from twenty 
io thirty feet from the ground, and 
0« Ihruhimf and the Oatasetums, 
on branches fully exposed to the 
sun ; while the Gongoras, Rodri- 
guezias, and Oorysanthes were on 
the soft and young wood, not more 
than seven or eight feet from the 
ground, in the most dense and 



thickest parts of the forest. These 
hints, and the observations of other 
collectors, have been of great service 
to cultivators ; and, in consequence, 
they generally grow their Epiphytes 
on rough- barked trees (that of the 
Rohinia Paeiid'A cacia, Gobbett's 
Locust, for example), and some 
growers prefer forked portions of 
plum or apple trees, half covering 
them with moss to retain the mois- 
ture, and to imitate the soft woolly 
bark of some of the trees of the 
tropics. These logs are hung from 
nails in the raflers, or from rods 
suspended across the roof ; and the 
pseu do- bulbs, or rhizomas, of the 
plants are bound on them with 
fine wire, and covered with sphag- 
num or some other kind of moss. 
Messrs. Loddiges use living plants 
of Lycopddium stolonlferum, which 
have the advantage of looking 
better, as well as of retaining more 
moisture than any kind of dead 
moss. Mr. Beaton made a ball of 
moss, which he suspended in the 
hollow formed by the branches of a 
three-forked stick, which he hung 
up from the rafters till the plants 
were established ; and then he placed 
the stick in a pot, taking care that 
the length of the stick below the 
fork was sufficient to hold up the ball 
of moss with the plant attached, 
just above the rim of the pot — after 
which he filled up the pot with 
pieces of turfy peat. When the 
Orchideous plants are grown in 
wire baskets, the baskets should be 
made of copper wire, or, if of iron, 
they should be painted with anti- 
corrosive paint. They should be 
formed shallow, and wide at the 
top, with the bars sufficiently apart 
to allow the flower-stems of the 
Stanhopeas, and other plants send- 
ing out their flower-stems from 
their roots, to push their way 
through, and to hang down between 
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tbe t«ri« For tbw reacoo, baskets ^ their naiire forests^ alwajs giwii 
which are narrcnr at the base, are the shade. 

ntfi saitable for aoy Orehideons . CKBCins. — Ordtiddceas. — MostoC 
plants bat those that send np their the speeies of tbe genus (/rdns ue 
flower-stenis frora their pseodo- I natives of Enrope, and a grot 
hnUm, The baskets for Stanhopeas, I n amber of them are found wild in 
and other root flowering plants, ! Britain. With respect to caHnre, 
shoold Yit from three to six inches | they may be divided into two 
deep, and from six to ten inches j elates : those which grow nata- 
wide ; and they sbonld be filled i rally in peat or heath-monhl, sneii 
with moss, or with strips of turf as 0, maculata, 0. mdrio, 0. 
two or three inches wide, and placed mdscula^ &c. ; and those which grov 
on end round the inside of the | in dry chalky soils, soch as O. timioj 
basket, so as to stand nearly up- ! 0. militdris, 0, fiucOf 0. tqphroi- 
right, with a large fiat piece in the j dntho8,Aiid 0. tutuUUa. In gene* si, 
centre. The plant Mbonld be placed 



in the middle, and the basket filled 
up with broken pieces of tnrf, mixed 
with crocks or cinders, if the plant 
bo very delicat(>, and easily aflfected 
with too much moisture. These 
baskets are very convenient for 
Orchidcous plants, as they may 
either l)e suspended from the roof, 
or placed on an inverted pot ; or 
if the plant reiuires bottom-heat, 
the baMkot may be placed on the 
surface of a put plunged in the hot- 
bed. Tlie ba8k«'t also looks better 
and more elegant than a fiower-pot 
when the plant is in fiower, and 
is brought into a drawing-room. 
When OrchideouH plants arrive from 
abroad, Mr. Beaton firnt put them 
into water ; and after having been 
thoroughly wa^^hed, he put them 
into a heap, covered with a damp 
mat, where they remained for 
sevtjraldays; after which he planted 
them in baskets, or tied them on 
moNS supported by a forked stick, 
as above (ledoribed. 

OiicniDKons HorsF. ■— A hot- 
houNo intended for growing tropical 
Orchidcous Epiphytes, and far- 
nishod with contrivHuces for keep- 
ing the interior moist The roof is 
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little can be done in the way of pro- 
pagating Orchises, excepting by 
seed ; but they may be taken ap in 
their native localities when is 
flower, with a ball of earth aboot 
three inches square to each, and 
being planted in suitable soil in an 
open situation in the garden, thej 
will live and flower for several 
years. Seeds, if collected when 
ripe, and sown immediately, will 
come up freely ; and if the soil and 
situation be suitable, they will 
flower freely the second or the 
third year. The same observations 
will apply to O'phryaf Herminium^ 
A'ceras, Qoodyira, PlcUanthera, 
Gymnadiniaf and several other 
genera formerly included in the 
genus O'rchis. Most of the British 
Orchises grow well in pots, and they 
may be forced as easily as the 
common Hyacinth. The kinds of 
Orchis which bear flowers resem- 
bling insetsts, are now included in 
the genus O^phrts. 

Ordbr. — The necessity of order 
is strongly evinced in a flower- 
garden, as the plants i# it lose 
half their beauty unless they are 
placed according to some regular 
plan or order of arrangement : 
thus they may be either in masses 
of ouQ'Qolour, or of one kind ; or 
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size, or according to some botanical 
Bystem, at pleasure. Bat what- 
ever mode of arrangement may be 
adopted, it will be found that not 
only the interest excited by the 
garden, but its beauty will be 
greatly increased by some regular 
order being followed throughout. 

In a botanical point of view, the 
word Order signifies a number of 
genera, which coincide in several 
important particulars. As for ex- 
ample, according to the Natural 
System, the order Cruclferse includes 
all the plants that have the petals 
of their flowers disposed so as to 
resemble a Greek cross, and, accor- 
ding to the Linnsean system, the 
order Trigynia includes all the 
plants, the flowers of which have 
three styles, &o. 

OBfoANUM. — Labidtce,— Marjo- 
ram. — 0, vulgdrCt the common 
Maijoram, is plentiful on chalky 
soils in various parts of England; 
and it may be planted in patches in 
gardens or shrubberies where bees 
are kept, for the fragrance of the 
flowers, and the delight which the 
bees appear to have in them. The 
Bweet Marjoram, 0. Majorana, a 
native of Portugal, is cultivated in 
England as a pot-herb ; and for 
the Hop Marjoram, or Dittany of 
Crete, 0. Dictdmnus, see Dittant 
ov Cretb. 

Ornitho^oalum. — Asphodelece, 
— The Star of Bethlehem. — Bulbous 
plants with white star-like flowers, 
some of which are frequently kept 
in the greenhouse, but all of which 
may be growB in the open ground if 
the bulbs are planted in a tolerably 
dry soil, fout or six inches deep. 
Some of the handsomest kinds are 
0. pyramidble^ a native of Spain, 
the unopened flower-stalks of which 
are sold in the market at Bath and 
other places in the West of England 
for the tahle, under the name of 



Prussian Asparagus ; 0. latifbliuniy 
a native of Egypt ; and 0. caud^- 
turn, from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The latter two are generally con- 
sidered greenhouse plants, but they 
only require protection from severe 
frosts. 0. umbelidtumj a native of 
France, is quite hardy ; and also 
0. arafi^icum. 

Ouoba'nchb. — Orobanchice. — 
Broom -rape. — Parasitic British 
plants growing on the roots of other 
plants, which they destroy. They 
have erect stems, somewhat scaly 
and bulbous at the base, and ter- 
minating in « spike of rather large 
purplish or brownish flowers. They 
are almost incapable of culture, as 
their seeds will lie dormant in the 
soil for years, till they meet with a 
plant to the roots of which they can 
attach themselves ; but if it should 
be wished to grow them, a few 
seeds of 0. mdjor may be sown on 
the roots of any kind of broom or 
furze, and of 0. cari/ophyllhcece on 
the roots of any kind of bramble or 
of Odlium MollUgOy and they will 
probably germinate. 0. liibra, 
which is very fragrant, may in the 
same manner be sown on the roots 
of wild thyme ; and 0. eldtior on 
those of the CerUauHa Scabidsa^ or 
greater Knap- weed. 

G'robds. — Legumindsce, — The 
Bitter Vetch. — Pea-flowered, peren- 
nial plants, some of which are very 
ornamental ; natives of Europe and 
North America, which should be 
grown in peat and loam, and are 
increased by dividing the root. 

Ort^za. — OraminecB. — Rice. — 
This plant is occasionally grown as 
an object of curiosity in England, 
though the climate is not hot enough 
to ripen the grain. It is a marsh 
plant, and requires to have its roots 
constantly supplied with water at^a 
very high temperature. 
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Osbe'ckia. — Melastomhcece. — 
Handsome stove plants, remarkable 
for their showy flowers, and strongly 
ribbed leaves. They should be 
grown in peat, mixed with one- 
third of sandy loam, and kept moist. 
They are propagated by cottings. 

Osmd'nda. — Filicea, — The Flow- 
eriog Fern. This is by far the 
handsomest of the Fern family. A 
native of Britain, which produces a 
fine effect in a shrubbery, or among 
trees ; and which should be grown 
in peat, or other light soil, and kept 
moist. 

Os Y *Ris. — OsyridecB. — The Poet's 
Cassia. — A pretty little shrub, with 
white flowers, a native of , the South 
of Europe ; which should be grown 
in loam and peat, and which is 
propagated by cuttings. 

OuRisiA. — Scrophtblaridtce(B.-^A 
beautiful hardy perennial, with erect 
scapes bearing drooping scarlet tu- 
bular flowers. Introduced from 
Chili by Messrs. Veitch. 

D VI R a'ndr A. — JuncagincecB, — 
A most remarkable aquatic plant, 
the leaves of which are like open 
net-work, consisting only of the 
veins, without any of the fleshy 
part. A native of Madagascar. 

O'xALia. — OxcUidecB. — Wood 
Sorrel. — Mostly perennial and tube- 
rous rooted plants, from the Cape 
of G-ood Hope ; but some few of 
which are natives of Britain, and 
others of Mexico and other parts of 
South America. They have showy 
flowers, and are easily cultivated in 
sandy peat kept moist. All the 
Cape species require protection 
during winter, and are generally 
grown in pots. 



pACHYPHY'TUM. — Crassuld^ 
-^ cece. — A very curious and orna- 
mental plant, with pale bluish suc- 
culent leaves, and dork red flowers, 



with bright yellow stamens. There 
is a most striking contrast between 
those bright-looking flowers and ihe 
glaucous hue of the large calyx uid 
bracts, which surround them ; they 
cover the stems, and look like spikes 
of flowers. The plant is a native of 
Mexico, and requires a greenhouse 
in this country. 

PiBo^iA. — Banwibculdcece, — 
The herbaceous species are well- 
known showy flowers, which thrive 
in deep sandy soil, and are propa- 
gated by division ; and the suffrn- 
tescent or shrubby kinds, of which 
there are several varieties, tiirive in 
similar soil, and are propagated by 
laying down the shoots, cutting 
behind each bud, and covering them 
throughout their whoJe length by an 
inch or two of sand or sandy soil. 
Each bud thus treated will throw np 
a shoot and emit roots, and after a 
year may be cut ofi* so as to form a 
distinct plant. The tree Pseony, as 
it is called, is quite hardy in the 
climate of London ; but as the 
flowers and leaves come out eariy, 
they are liable to be injured by 
spring frosts, and it is therefore 
desirable to protect them by a hori- 
zontal covering a foot or two above 
tlie plant, which, by reflecting back 
the heat radiated from the soil, 
keeps up such a temperature as pre- 
vents the plant from freezing. There 
are many very handsome yarieties 
of the tree Pseony, both double and 
single, but that which is most 
common is the P, MoiUan papave- 
raceOy a single variety in which the 
petals are large and white, with a 
dark purple mark at the base. 
Both the herbaceous and shrubby 
Peeonies seed freely; and as by 
fecundating the flowers of one sjiecies 
with those of the others, new varie- 
ties may be easily procured, raising 
seedling Pseonies forms a souroe of 
interest for amateurs. For some 
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account of the newly introdaced 
kinds of the Paeony, see Mod'tan. 

Pala^via. — MaLvd>cecB, — An ele- 
gant annual plant, generally raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in 
May ; but which may be sown in 
the open border in April. 

Paliu^RUS. — RhamnacetB. — 
Christ's Thorn. — A curiously bent 
thorny shrub, with very oddly- 
shaped flat fruit, which has given 
rise to the French name for the 
plant of portechapeau. It is a 
native of Asia, and will grow in any 
common garden soil. 

Pancratium. — Amarylliddcea. 
—The Sea Daffodil.— Splendid lily- 
like bulbous-rooted plants, some of 
-which require a stove, and others 
the greenhouse. They should be 
grown in light loam and vegetable 
mould ; and should be allowed a 
season of rest, by being kept without 
water when not in a growing state. 

Panst. — See Heart* s-easb. 

Papa Veb. — Papaverdicea, — The 
Poppy. — Showy annual and peren- 
niid plants, iwhich will grow in any 
common garden-soil ; and which, 
being quite hardy, only require the 
common treatment of their respective 
kinds. 

Papyrus. — Cyperdxece. — An in- 
teresting marsh plant, which re- 
quires a stove in Bnglatad, and which 
is worth growing, from its pith 
having been the only paper used by 
the ancients. It should be planted 
in loam at the bottom of a tub or 
cistern ; or it may be grown in an 
aquarium. 

Parasites are plants which root 
into other plants and differ from 
epiphytes in that circumstance, the 
latter only growing on the outside 
of the branches of trees, and deriving 
nourishment partly from the decay 
of tiie outer bark, and partly ^m 
the moisture which its porous corky 
nature enables it to retain. The 



only ligneous parasite which is grown 
in this country is the Mistletoe, 
which is propagated by bruising the 
berries, and causing them to adhere 
to the bark (see Yi'sodm), and the 
chief epiphytes are some of the stove 
Orchid^Sd. The British herba- 
ceous parasites are OCbscuta EpU 
thymum and C. europce^'a upon 
Clover and Hops, and • Orohdnche 
mdjor and Lathrai'a Squamaria on 
the roots of forest- trees. The hardy 
epiphytes of Britain are the Lichens 
and Mosses, which grow on the bark 
of old trees, or stuuted young trees 
in moist shady situations, and some 
species of Ferns, such as Polypd- 
dium vtUgdrCy which is often found 
growing on the bark of old pollards 
in the central distiicts of England, 
and in great abundance on trees in 
the moist climates of Devonshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, &c. It is 
very abundant on old Oaks in the 
grounds of some of the villas, on 
the banks of the lake of Ambleside. 
Almost the only herbaceous para- 
site which can be conveniently 
cultivated in gardens is the CiisciUa 
eurt^ce^a, the seeds of which, when 
gathered on Heaths or in Hop- 
grounds, may be sown at the roots 
of almost any herbaceous plant in 
gardens, when they will spring up, 
twine round it, and perhaps ulti- 
mately strangle it. CUscuta verru- 
cdsa is sometimes grown in green- 
houses on Geraniums, and is noted 
for the fragrance of its blossoms. — 
(See Cu'souTA.) Orohdnche mdbjor 
is very common in clover fields in 
Norfolk, and greatly injures the 
crops of that valuable forage plant. 
It also grows on the root<s of Broom 
and Furze. — See Oroba'nohe. 

Parasol Aoacia. — Robinia um- 
braculifera. 

Parterre. — The French term 
for what in England is called a 
flower-garden, but which in France 
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in former times, when the word was 
originated, was most frequently a 
figure formed on the surface of the 
ground by turf, box, and gravel or 
sand, with occasional flowers or low 
shrubs. In these parteiTes, flowers 
and shrubs were altogether secon- 
dary objects, the main features 
being the compartments of turf and 
the curious scroll-work of box. 
The French divided their parterres 
into three kinds : parterres of em- 
broidery, which consisted chiefly 
of scroll-work or arabesque figures 
of box kept low by clipping ; jiar- 
terres de compartimeniSy which 
consisted chiefly of beds of turf of 
different forms, varied by small 
shrubs clipped into regular shapes ; 
and parterres anglais j which con- 
sisted of turf in large masses, with 
beds of flowers surrounded by box. 
Parterres of embroidery are now 
rarely to be met with, either in Prance 
or England ; tliey have been totally 
destroyed at Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau ; and in England, though 
we have old French gardens at 
Levens near the Lakes of West- 
moreland, at Wroxton near Banbury, 
and other places, yet almost the 
only parterres of embroidery are 
those of long standing at Went worth 
Castle, Yorkshire, and Holland 
House, Kensington, and the more 
recently formed ones at Wrest, 
Bedfordshire, and Trentham Hall, 
Staffordshire. Parterres of com- 
partments among the French gene- 
rally consisted of one square, round, 
or parallelogram plot of turf, in the 
centre, surrounded by a border of 
narrow beds planted with flowers 
and low shrubs, and these are at 
present common both in France 
and England. ParteiTes a/nglau 
may bo considered as included in 
the parterres of compartments ; be- 
cause the French do not now cut mi^ 



formerly, and they plant a great 
many more flowers than they did in 
the time of Le Ndtre. In all the 
French parterres of former times, 
and also in most of those imitated 
in England, the groundwork, or, in 
other words, the little walks on 
which the arabesques of box ap* 
peared to be planted, were of diffe- 
rent-coloured sands, gravel, shellB, 
powdered stones, or brick, so as to 
exhibit different colours in the same 
parterre ; but that practice is now 
left off both on the Continent and in 
Britain. In a word, parterres are 
now assemblages of flowers in beds 
or groups, on a ground of either 
lawn or gravel ; in the former case 
the beds are dug out of the lawn, 
and in the latter they are separated 
from the gravel by edgings of box 
or stone, or of some plant, or 
durable materiaL The shape of the 
beds in either case depends on the 
style of architecture of the house to. 
which the parterre belongs, or on 
the taste and fancy of the owner. 
Whatever shapes are adopted, they 
are generally combined into a sym- 
metrical figure ; for when this is 
not the case, the collection of beds 
ceases to be a parterre, or a flower- 
garden, and can only be designated 
as a group or collection of groups on 
a lawn. Hence it is, that all par- 
terres and regular flower-gardens 
ought to be separated from the sce- 
nery by which they are surrounded, 
by a line of demarcation, such as a 
low architectural wall, with a balus- 
trade and piers and vases ; a low 
evergreen hedge, a canal, a ridge of 
rock- work, a sunk fence with the 
sides of turf or of stone, a raised 
fence with the ridges and top of 
tur^ or a raised terrace-walk of 
grass or gravel. 

Fig. 37 will give an idea of a 
T^^wl&T flower-garden ; which may 
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each other shoald be contrasts ; and 
those which occupy corresponding 
parts of the same figure should be 
the same. For example, suppose a 
bed on one side of the centre to be 
planted with yellow flowers, the 
corresponding bed on the other side 
(the figure being symmetrical) should 
also be planted with the same kind 
of yellow flowers, for the sake of 
preserving the symmetry. Some- 
times the corresponding bed of 
colours may be planted with a 
diflerent species, having flowers of 
the same colour which appear at 
the same time, but in general this 
cannot be done successfully, partly 
on account of the diflerent shades 
of colours, but chiefly because it is 
scarcely possible to get two plants 
of diflerent species, even though 
they are of the same colour and 
flower at the same time, that will 
prove so exactly alike as to have 
the same aspect. The colours which 
contrast with one another are gene- 
rally well known, particularly to 
ladies ; such as blue and yellow, 
orange and purple, red and green, 
&c. ; and in practice any two 
colours which do not contrast well 
naturally, may be brought together 
or near each other by the interven- 
tion of white, or of a very dark 
colour approaching to black. There 
are many low compact growing 
plants, with white flowers, very 
suitable for planting out in flower- 
beds, such as AVabis dlbida, or any 
of the white Verbenas ; and Ldtus 
jacobce'^usfoTma the nearest approach 
to black. Nem6phila discoidalis is 
also very nearly black. As the 
prevailing colour in garden scenery 
is green in all its diflerent shades 
and mixtures, so the prevailing 
colour in parterres ought to be 
red, and all its various shades and 
mixtarea. Next to red, yellow, 
orange, and all their va;rloua &\ia^ea 
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and mixtures ought to prevail, u 
contrasting with the blue of the sky, 
and with that of water, should there 
be any near the flower-garden. In 
choosing the colour for any parti- 
cular flower-garden, it is necessary 
to consider what colours are to be 
placed adjoining it ; and in choosing 
the colour for plants to be placed 
in vases or pots, it is necessaiy 
to consider the background against 
which they are to be seen. For 
example, an elevated vase with the 
sky for a background, should never 
be planted with either blue or par- 
pie flowers ; but orange or red 
flowers in such a vase wUl have an 
admirable eflect. In botanic par- 
terres, only one plant of a species or 
variety is planted ; and that ought 
to be kept perfectly distinct from 
every other by a space an inch or 
two in width, being left all round 
it; but in parterres for ^ect, the 
whole surfietce of the bed ought to 
be covered with the same kind of 
flower, and no part of the soil should 
be seen. Hence, for this kind of 
parterre, low-growing plants and 
trailers, or creepers, such as Nie- 
rembergias and Verbenas, are most 
desirable; and free-flowering tall 
plants, such as Petunias and Dahlias, 
ought to be pegged down. One of 
the most useful plants for producing 
white in parterres of effect is the 
common Petunia, and for red the 
different kinds of scarlet Pelargo- 
nium, or Verbdna Mdindres. 

The laying out and planting of 
parterres should always be attended 
to by the ladies of the place, be- 
cause it requires a degree of taste 
and artistical feeling which is very 
seldom to be found among some 
gardeners to a sufficient extent; 
and which, indeed, can hardly be 
expected in many of them. 

Pasqub Flower. — See Axi- 
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Passebina. — TkymeUt'ce. — Spar- 
row-wort. — Most of the species are 
Cape shrabs, which require a green- 
house in England, and should be 
grown ii) sandy peat ; but one spe- 
cies, P, hirslUaj is a native of the 
South of Europe, with small yellow 
flowers. They are all more curious 
than beautiful. 

Passiflo'ra. — Paasiflhreoe, — 
The Passion Flower. — The comm9n 
Passion Flower, Passiflbra ccemlea, 
is a very ornamental climber, which 
will live in tbe open air in the 
climate of London, flowering abun- 
dantly, and ripening fruit every 
year. It requires a good and some- 
what loamy soil ; and where the soil 
is light and sandy, a pit two feet 
deep and two feet square should be 
dug out and filled with a mixture 
of loam and peat. This pit may 
appear large for a plant with such a 
slender root and stem as the Passion 
Flower, but it will not thrive unless 
plenty of room be allowed fur its 
roots ; and, on this account, only 
the dwarf species can be grown in 
a pot. There are several kinds of 
Passion Flower which require a 
greenhouse, and some very splendid 
ones that cannot be grown without 
a stove. Of the latter, the most 
beautiful is P, Lotid&ni, the flowers 
of whieii are of a most brilliant 
crimson. Nearly all the kinds 
ripen seed freely ; and tbe fruit, 
which is a kind of berry, is eatable 
but insipid. All the kinds hybri- 
dise freely, and thus many new 
kinds may be raised. Some of 
these hybrids are very beautiful, 
particularly those raised from P. 
racemdsa; and some of those raised 
between the stove kinds and P. 
ecBriUea are nearly hardy. P. Neu- 
mam. is a very hardy and free- 
flowering species. They are all easily 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be mad# of the joung shoots, and 



struck in sand^ in heat, under a 
bell-glass. 

Passion Flower. — See Passi- 
flo'ra. 

Paterso^nia. — Iridece. — A 
fibrous-rooted genus of very beau- 
tiful plants, natives of New Holland. 
They should be grown in sandy loam 
and peat, and increased by dividing 
the roots, or by seeds. They re- 
quire a little protection during 
winter ; and, on this account, they 
are generally grown in pots, and 
kept in a frame or greenhouse. 

Paulo'wni A. — Scrophulariacece, 
—A suffruticose tree which grows 
with great rapidity to the height of 
30 ft. or 40 ft., and produces large 
racemes of beautiful shaded lilac 
flowers. The leaves are very large 
and handsome, and the whole bears 
considerable resemblance to a Cat- 
alpa. It is a native of Japan, and 
it has' not yet flowered in England, 
though it has in the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris. It only requires 
to be planted in a dry open situa- 
tion, exposed to the sun. It is pro- 
pagated by seeds, which it has 
ripened abundantly in France, and 
which should be raised on a hotbed; 
and it is also propagated very readily 
by cuttings of the roots. The name 
of the plant being a Russian word, 
it should be pronounced Pauldfhia. 
It flowers well at Florence. 

Pa Via. — Hippocastanacece, or 
jEaculdcece. — The American Horse- 
chestnut or Buck-eye. — These 
plants difier from the Common 
Horse-chestnut in their fruit, which 
is in a smooth husk, while that of 
the Horse-chestnut is in a rough 
husk. They derive their American 
name of Buck-eye from the large 
brown spot on the side of the seed, 
the botanical name of which is the 
hilum. Several of the Pavias are 
shrubs, and one of them^ P. i*w6ra, 
is almost pToa\,T«Aft. 'IV^i «x^ ^^ 
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Yery handsome, particalarly the 
dark -red and yellow-flowered kinds, 
and P, macrostachyat which has long 
feathery white flowers. They will 
grow best in loamy soil ; and tbey 
are all propagated either by seeds 
or layers, or by grafting or bud- 
ding them on the common Horse- 
chestnat. 

Peach Myrtle. — See Hypooa- 
ly'mma. 

Feat Boo consists entirely of 
yegetable matter decayed by be- 
ing saturated with moisture, but 
which requires to be decomposed or 
mixed with some earthy matter to 
render it fit for vegetation. As it 
is the tannin which abounds in the 
liquid part of peat bog which pre- 
vents the decomposition of the vege- 
table fibre it contains, it is only 
necessary to drain it of its super- 
abundant moisture to convert it into 
peat earth ; in which state it is used 
in gardening for the growth of large 
American plants, such as Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., in the open gi'ound. 
Heath-mould is peat mixed natu- 
rally or artificially with a large pro- 
portion of fine white sand ; and in 
this state it is used in greenhouses 
for growing Heath, and other Cape 
and Australian shrubs, with fine 
hair-like roots in pots. When green- 
house shrubs are directed to be 
grown in peat, it is always under- 
stood to mean a mixture of peat 
and silver sand, and not black peat 
alone. 

Pegs. — Pieces of forked stick (see 
Jig. 39) used for keeping down plants 
that are wanted to cover a bed in a 
regular flower-garden, and for other 
similar purposes. When hooked 
sticks are not easily to be procured, 
bent wire or tin pegs are sometimes 
used, or even hair-pins. Some per- 
sons recommend the pins of whale- 
bone. 
Pelarqo^niuil — See Gera'isi\3ii 



Pellitory, Common. — Pyr^ 
thrum ParMnium, 

Pellitory of Spain. — A'nik' 
mis PyrUhrum. — See A'sTHEMia 

Pelo'ria. — A curious variety of 
the common Toad-flax. — See Li* 

NA^RIA. 



FIO. Z^. — HOOKGD STICK FOR PKGOnfO j 
DOWN l»LANT8 IN KLOWER GARDENS: | 
ONE END OF WHICH KHQUI.D ALWAYS ' 
BE MUCH LONGER THAN THE OTHJCB. i 



Pentaptery'oium. — FacciWd- ' 
cece. — This beautiful little shrub 
was found among the hills of North i 
Eastern India. The flowers are , 
formed like those of many kinds of i 
Heath and Vaccinium, but they are , 
of a golden yellow, a very unusual 
colour in this order, with the pedi- 
cels and margins of the calyx red. 
It flowered in England in 1856. 

Pentste^mon. — ScrophularidiCM. 
— The two genera Cheldne and 
Pentstdmon are often confused to- \ 
gether, but they are quite distinct, i 
and when seen together may be 
easily distinguished from each other, 
as the flowers of Cheidne are short ' 
and inflated, and crowded together ; | 
while those of Pentstemon are long 
, and funnel-shaped and far apart 
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or half-hardy plants, Buffering less 
from cold than from damp during 
winter ; and as they all ' are very 
apt to damp off at that season, it is 
a good plan to take cuttings of all 
the kinds grown in the open ground 
in autumn, and to strike them in a 
sandy peat, keeping them in a green- 
house or some dry place till spring, 
when they may be planted in the 
flower-border.* All the Pentstemons 
are beautiful North American peren- 
nials, growing from one foot to two 
feet in height, with white, pink, 
blue, or purple flowers, produced 
from March to October. Most of 
them will grow in common garden 
soil, and the rest in loam and peat: 
and they are all readily propagated 
by division of the roots, or by seeds 
or cuttings. P. campantblatus grows 
a foot and a half high, and produces 
its light purple flowers from March 
to October, and P. rdseus produces 
its red flowers .during the same 
period ; P, pvlcMHas grows a foot 
and a half high, and produces light 
purple flowers in June and July ; P. 
specidsus grows two feet high, and 
produces its beautiful blue flowers 
in August and September. P. Mur- 
raifdnus (the handsomest of the 
genus) grows about two feet high, 
and produces its brilliant scarlet 
flowers in August, but it is rather 
tender. P. Cobce'a grows about a 
foot and a half or two feet high, and 
produces its large light purple or 
pinkish flowers in August, and it is 
also rather tender. P, ScouleHt 
which grows three feet or four feet 
high, and produces its purple flow- 
ers from May to July, is suffrutes- 
cent, and succeeds either in the open 
border, or forms a beautiful object 
s^inst a couseryative wall. On the 
whole, all the species are beautiful, 
and none of them are of difficult 
culture. 
P£RA.^DO. — The name for a kind 



of Holly, a native of Madeira, Plex 
Perddo ; which is only half-hardy 
in England. It makes, however, a 
beautiful tree, which will stand with- 
out protection in the open air if it 
is grafted standard high on a tree of 
the Common Holly. 

Perennial Plants are those 
permanent plants which are not 
woody, but which generally die 
down to the ground every year, and 
spring up again the year following. 
There are some, however, which 
are called evergreen perennials, 
which never die down to the ground, 
such as Pinks, Carnations, several 
kinds of Saxifrage, &c. Perennials 
have the great advantage over an- 
nuals and biennials, that they do 
not require renewal from seed, but 
are propagated by division of the 
root or by cuttings of the stem. 
Bulbous plants are perennials, and 
they are propagated by separating 
the offsets, which may be considered 
as a kind of division of the root. 
Tuberous-rooted plants are propa- 
gated by separating the tubers ; 
and when these tubers are furnished 
with eyes like the potato, they may 
be cut into pieces, preserving an eye 
to each ; but when they are without 
eyes or buds, excepting at their 
upper extremity, as in the case of 
the Dahlia and the garden Banun- 
culus, each tuber must be separated 
from the parent plant entire with 
its bud. The great majority of 
plants which ornament the miscel- 
laneous borders of a flower-garden 
are herbaceous perennials, including 
under this term bulbs and tubers. 
All the hardy bulbs in a flower-bor- 
der, except those of the Hyacinth 
and the Tulip, should be kept as 
dry as possible during winter, as 
they are more liable to be injured 
by wet than cold ; and when they 
are taken up to remove their offsets^ 
&c., it ahovxYd. \)ft m wQX.\vm\i^\A\v 
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the leaves have withered, and they 
should be planted again as soon as 
practicable, as they are very apt to 
be injured by damp, &c., if they 
remain long out of the ground. 
Tubers, on the contrary, such as 
those of the Garden Kanunculus, 
and the Dahlia, must be taken up 
every year as soon as they have done 
flowering, and only replant-ed just 
before the growing season com- 
mences, as, if left in the ground, 
they are very apt to rot ; the bulbs 
of the Hyacinth and the Tulip thrive 
best when treated in the same 
manner. The fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials should be taken up and divi- 
ded when they are growing too 
large ; and even when division on 
this account is not necessary, most 
of the kinds are benefited by taking 
up and replanting in fresh situa- 
tions occasionally, on the principle 
of the rotation of crops. This is, 
that all plants throw out excremen- 
titious matter, which is poisonous 
to themselves, though wholesome 
for other plants ; and thus, in the 
course of a few years, the ground 
in which plants grow becomes unfit 
for them. Nature has* provided a 
remedy for this by elongating the 
roots of all perennial plants, whether 
ligneous or herbaceous, every year ; 
and this is sufficieat to prevent trees 
and shrubs in permanent plantations 
from being injured ; but from the 
constant digging, &c., in a garden, 
perennial herbaceous plants are very 
seldom permitted to extend their 
roots to a sufficient distance to find 
suitable soil ; and they are there- 
fore benefited by taking up and 
replanting, or laying down decayed 
leaves or fresh soil over their roots. 
The season for taking up and re- 
planting perennial plants should be 
either in autumn, after they have 
done growlugj or in spring, before 
they begin to grow ; and if the bo\\ 



about the roots looks black and 
saturated with moisture, or, as the 
gardeners express it, "sour," the 
roots should be washed quite dean 
before replanting. Where tbe roots 
are to be divided, it may be done^ 
if they are large, with the spade, or 
if they are small, with a kniife; 
and, at all events, they should be 
cut smooth, and Iximmed (that is, 
all the bruised parts removed) with 
a sharp knife, before replanting.— 
See Planting. 

PERGULA^ftiA. — Ascl^iddacea, 
— P. odoratimma has, perhaps, a 
sweeter fragrance than any-othor 
plant known. The flowers are 
green, and of no peculiar beauty, 
but they are most valuable for their 
delightful fragrance, which is chiefly 
perceptible at night. The Pergu- 
I4ria is a stove-climber which shoold 
be grown in a large x>ot (a 12) with 
holes in the sides, which should be 
plunged into the centre pit of the 
stove and kept moist The soil 
should be sandy loam or chopped 
turf mixed with leaf-mould ; and 
the plant is propagated by cuttings 
struck in sand with bottom-heat, 
and covered with a bell-glass. It 
should be cut back every year when 
it has done flowering ; and it wiU 
shoot out vigorously in spring. 

Pbri'floca. — AsclepiddecB. — P, 
grai^ca is a handsome hardy climber, 
with velvet-like flowers of a veiy 
singular colour, being a dark pur- 
plish maroon. It will grow in any 
light rich soil, and it is very suit- 
able for covering arbours. It is 
said to be fatal to flies, and that a 
number of dead flies may be swept 
up every day in bowers oovered by 
it It is a native of the Canary 
Isles, and it is propagated by layers 
or cuttings, both of whieh grow 
freely, 

Pere'skia. — Cactdcece. — The 
\'&ai\\^vi«A Qt '^^tSt Indian Goo6e> 
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berry. This plant bears very little 
resemblance to the other kinds of 
C6cti, as it has thin leaves and a 
round stem like any other ligneous 
plant. P. aculedta, the commonest 
kind, has white flowera ; bat the 
flowers of P. Blio are of a beautiful 
pink. The fruit resembles a goose- 
berry, and is very good to eat. The 
Pereskias are quite hardy, growing 
in the same temperature and re- 
quiring nearly the same treatment 
as the Opiintia or Common Indian 
Fig (see Opu'mtia) ; and P. acuh- 
dJla is frequently used as a stock for 
grafting on it the more tender kinds 
of C&cti. 

Peb'illa. — LahidUas. — P. nan- 
hinea'sis is an important annual 
plant for bedding purposes on ac- 
count of its foliage, which is of a 
purplish black, affording a very 
marked contrast with the bright 
green of other plants, and especially 
with the silvery hue of such as the 
Cineraria maritima. It should be 
sown in heat, in March or April, 
and planted out in May. 

Pkristb^ria. — Orchidhcece. — 
The Dove Power. — Beautiful Peru- 
vian epiphytes, which should be 
grown on wood. — See Orohiobous 
Epiphttks. 

Periwinkle.— See Vi'noa.. 

Perne'ttia. — Ericdceoe, — A 
pretty little evergreen bush, a na- 
tive of Terra del Fuego, with white 
heath-like flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be grown in a 
bed of peat soil. 

Persica^RIa — See Polt'gonum. 

Petrjb^a. — Verbendcece, — P. 
volubilia is a climbing plant, with 
long and beautiful racemes of dark- 
pnrple flowers, and large dark-green 
leaves. It is a native of Vera Cruz 
and Martinique, where it ascends to 
the summit of lofty trees, hanging 
from branch to branch in graceful 
festoons, and producing its flowers 



in great abundance. In England, 
though it has beeu introduced since 
1733, it is rarely seen in flower for 
want of proper management ; but 
to make it flower freely, it only re- 
quires to be pruned like a common 
grape-vine — that is, to have the 
leading shoots stopped at the second 
joint to make them throw out side 
shootSf and to have these stopped in 
the same manner, in order to have 
what the gardeners call spurs dis- 
tributed over all the branches ; for 
it is on these spurs only that the 
flowers are produced. The plant is 
called in the Antilles the Easter 
flower, because it flowers about 
Easter ; and it is used for decora- 
ting the Spanish churches at that 
season. In England it generally 
flowers in August. It should be 
grown in chopped turfy loam, mixed 
with a little peat to keep it open ; 
aod it is propagated by cuttings 
struck in heat. 

PhTTT Whin. — Genista dngh'ca. 

Petu^nia. — Solandcece. — Per- 
haps no plants have made a greater 
I'evolution in floriculture than the 
Petunias. Only a few years ago 
they were comparatively unknown, 
and now there is not a garden, or 
even a window, that can boast of 
flowers at all, without one. P, 
ni/ctaginifldra, the common white 
Petunia, was first brought from 
Brazil in 1823 : and as it was 
thought very nearly to resemble the 
common Tobacco, it was called Pe- 
tunia, from Petunf which is the 
Brazilian name for that plant. This 
plant was cultivated but sparingly, 
aud only in greenhouses, as a pe- 
rennial, till 1630, when P. vioUbcea 
or P. phoRnirea^ as it is sometimes 
called, was introduced from Buenos 
Ayres by Mr. Tweedie ; and from this 
species, hybridised with P. nycta- 
giniflbra and P. bicohVy most of 
the inuuIaera\>\^^'S^ix\.d?^ nwi vol ^"^ax 
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gardens have been produced. All 
these kinds are found nearly hardy, 
and they may either be treated as 
half-hardy annuals, being raised on 
a slight hotbed and planted out in 
May, or they may be sown in the 
open ground as soon as the seed is 
ripe, or in March or April, or suffered 
to sow themselves ; care being taken 
in all cases in the open air to choose 
a sheltered situation, and to lay a 
few dead leaves over the bed if the 
i^eather should be severe. When 
treated as greenhouse plants, these 
Petunias all become shrubby, but 
they will not live more than two or 
three years, and they should be cut 
down as soon as they have done 
flowering. When they are wanted 
to grow to a large size, and to cover 
a trellis, &c., like climbing plants, 
they should be planted in the free 
ground, in the conservatory, or in 
the open air, in a light rich soil ; 
or, if they are kept in pots, allowed 
plenty of room for their roots ; as, 
unless this is done, they will become 
drawn up with long weak stems, 
bare of both leaves and flowers to a 
considerable height. When they are 
wanted to form strong bushy plants 
for setting in a window or keeping 
in boxes under a verandah, the end 
may be attained by planting them 
first in very small pots and shifting 
them into others, gradually becoming 
larger and larger, always pinching 
off the flowers, and tips of the shoots, 
till the plants have attained the de- 
sired form and size, when they may 
be allowed to flower, and will form 
splendid objects. When Petunias 
are wanted to cover a bed in a regu- 
lar flower-garden, they are not cut 
in at all ; but their long rambling 
shoots being pegged down all over 
the bed, a number of side shoots 
will be sent up, which will soon be- 
come covered with a mass of flowers. 
The hybrid P, spUndens^ treaVft^ 



in this manner, as it was in the 
flower-garden at Dropmore, is, when 
the sun shines upon it) almost too 
brilliant to be looked at. P. inter- 
m^diaj sometimes called ScUpigldtM 
linedriSf is a dwarf shrub, a native 
of Panama, introduced in 1832, 
which requires to be kept in a green- 
house in England. 

A great confusion has arisen abont 
the name of the purple-flowered 
Petunia, as, when it was first raised 
at Glasgow from the seeds sent home 
by Mr. Tweedie, it was supposed by 
Sir W. J. Hooker to be a Salpi- 
gl6ssis ; and it was figui*ed and de- 
scribed by him under the name of 
ScUpigUssia integrifdlia in the Bo- 
tanical Magazine, t. 8113. It was 
afterwards figured and described by 
the late Professor Bon, in Sweeps 
British Flower - Gardenf seecmd 
series, t. 172, under the name of 
Nieremhirgiaphcenieea; and, lastly, 
by Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical 
Register 1 1. 1626, as Petunia viola- 
cea. It is very remarkable that 
there should have been so many 
doubts among botanists as to the 
genus of the purple Petunia, as it 
appears to common observers to 
differ from the white only in colour; 
and it is also remarkable that it 
should have been first called phoe- 
nicea, which signifies crimson, when 
it is decidedly of a violet-ooloared 
purple. The flowers of the white 
Petunia, and of all the hybrids 
raised from it, are fragrant, parti- 
cularly at night; while the few 
hybrids raised between P. violdeea 
and P, bicolorf and the numerons 
seedlings of the former species, have 
no fragrance. P, bieolor does not 
hybridise so freely as the other 
kinds, and it is more tender ; bat 
all the dark-monthed and streaked 
kinds are raised partly from it^ and 
they are generally hybrids between 
\ iXi Midi V2kx^ ^\v\\A ^^^ajua; the latter 
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kind producing the seed, as P. Ucolor 
rarely ripens seeds. No plants are 
more easily trained than the Petu- 
nias ; and, with a little care and 
attention, they may be made to cover 
trellis-work or wire frames of various 
different forms. 

Ph^sdrana'ssa. — Amaryllida- 
cece, — Ajvery curious bulb, found by 
Mr.Hartwegin Peru, and which con- 
sequently requires a greenhouse in 
this country. The bulbs should be 
potted in rich, light, sandy loam, 
and kept very moist while they are 
in a growing state, but quite dry 
during their season of rest. The 
name of Phcedrandssa signifies a 
gay and beautiful queen. 

Pha^ius. — Orchidhcece, — P, dl- 
bti8, which is an exceedingly beautiful 
East Indian epiphyte, is remarkable 
for the dry and withered appearance 
which it presents when it enters 
into its dormant state. At this 
period it sheds its leaves, and its 
stems become covered with a dry 
brownish skin, which makes them 
look exactly as if they were dead. 
It should then be removed to a cool 
situation, where the heat is not 
greater than 40° or 45° of Fahren- 
heit, and kept with only enough 
water to prevent it from dying. In 
the course of a few weeks, a young 
shoot will begin to push out from 
the crown of the root, and as soon 
as this is perceived, the plant should 
be re-potted in sandy peat (the pot 
being first nearly half filled with 
potsherds), and removed to the or- 
chideous house, where it should be 
exposed to a strong heat and syringed 
twice a day with a copious supply of 
water to the roots till the appear- 
ance of the flowers, when it should 
be removed to a cooler atmosphere, 
say that of a drawing-room, and be 
no longer syringed. 

pHALiENo'psiB. — OrchiddcecB. — 
The White Butterfly Plant.— This 



beautiful plant, which certainly re- 
sembles a white butterfly, as much 
as 0. papUio does a tortoiseshell 
one, should be grown on a piece of 
wood with the bark on, hung from 
the roof of the hothouse, the roots 
being wrapped in moss and tied on 
the branch. It flowers profusely, 
but it is very difficult to propagate. 
The White Butterfly Plant, P. amd- 
biliSy is remarkable for the great 
length of time it continues in flower ; 
P. grandiiora closely resembles it, 
but the flowers of P, rhaea are 
pinkish. 

PharbiMcis. — Convolvulacece,- — 
The new name given by M. Ghoisy 
to C<mv6lvtUu8 mdjor and some few 
other species. The difference be- 
tween this new genus and the genus 
Convdlvulus consists in the shape of 
the stigma, and in the number of 
cells in the capsule. 

Fk A&EO^v a -LegumvnhscB. — The 
Scarlet-runner, P. muliifldruSf was 
cultivated at its first introduction as 
a garden flower ; and it is still often 
grown for ornament in small street- 
gardens, by sowing the seeds in the 
ground, and training the plants up 
pieces of pack-thiead, fastened to a 
hook or nail in the wall, at one end, 
and to a peg stuck in the ground at 
the other. There is a variety with 
red and white flowers, sometimes 
called Painted Ladies, which is 
very ornamental. 

Feilade'lvrub.^ Pkiladilphece, 
— The Syringa, or Mock Orange. 
— North American hardy shrubs, 
common in shrubberies, the flowers 
of which smell like those of the 
Orange, and the leaves taste like 
Cucumbers. It is rather remark- 
able that one of the English names 
of these plants is Syringa ; which 
is the botanic name of the Lilac, to 
which they have not the slightest 
affinity. There are many species ; 
some of 'w\kida. Yia^^ ^«ti ^ak%'^k ^sA 
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handsome flowers, and some bear 
flowers without any fragrance. 
They are all quite hardy, and 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and they may all be propagated by 
seeds, layers, cuttings, or division 
of the root. 

Philesia. — Smildcece. — A beau- 
tiful little shrub, with bright crim- 
son flowers and box-like leaves ; 
which is called Pepino in its native 
country. It is found along the 
Straits of Magelhaen, and the west 
coast of Antarctic America. It is 
supposed to be quite hardy. 

Philibe'rtia. — Asclepiaddcece. 
— A very curious twining plant, a 
native of Buenos Ayres, which re- 
quires a greenhouse in this country. 
It should be grown in very sandy 
loam, with the pots well drained, 
and be kept nearly dry during the 
season of rest. It is propagated by 
cuttings. 

Phillt'rea. — OkincB. — Ever- 
green bushy shrubs, natives of Eu- 
rope, and some parts of Asia, which 
are very useful in British gardens, 
from their shining dark-green leaves 
and small fragrant white flowers. 
They are often confounded with the 
AlatSmus, from which, however, 
they are botanically quite distinct, 
as that shrub belongs to Rhamnd.- 
C€88. The Phillyrea is generally 
found in the shrubberies of old 
mansions, as, from the time of 
Gerard, till Evelyn so warmly pa- 
tronised the Holly, the Phillyrea 
and the Alat^mus were the princi- 
pal evergreens planted in British 
gardens ; and both were great fa- 
vourites for topiary work, as no 
plants are clipped more easily into 
figures of animals, &c. All the 
kinds are quite hardy, and will 
grow in any soil or situation : and 
they may be all propagated by seeds, 
lajrers, or cuttings. 
PflLo'MfS. — ZaftidtccB.— ■T\ie Je- 



rusalem Sage. — Perennial and shrub* 
by plants, with large coarse-growiDg 
glaucus leaves, greatly resembling 
those of the common Sage, and yel- 
low or purple flowers, disposed in a 
whorl round the joints. All the spe- 
cies will grow in any light rich soil : 
and they are propagated by layersor 
cuttings, or by dividing the root. 

Phlo'x. — Polemonidtcece. — A 
genus of beautiful North Amencan 
perennials and one annual, of which 
there are some species in flower al- 
most every month in the year. They 
thrive best in sandy loam and peat 
but many of the species will grow 
in any common soil. Phldx setdtcea 
is a low trailing perennial, which 
produces its flesh-coloured flowers in 
April and May. P. nivalis is of 
equally low growth, and it produces 
its white flowers at the same period. 
P. subuldita seldom exceeds three 
inches in length, and it produces its 
beautiful flesh-coloured flowers from 
April to June. P, canadSnm has 
blue flowers, which are produced in 
Apt il and May, and it grows almost 
a foot in height. P. divaricdia 
produces light- blue flowers from 
April to June, and grows about the 
same height as the former species. 
P, ovdta and P. ovdta Listrmidna 
grow about one foot high, and pro- 
duce purple flowers from May to 
August ; and P.pildsa grows about 
one foot in height, and produces its 
pink flowers in May and June. 
There are above a dozen other spe- 
cies, equally low in growth and pro- 
lific in flowers in spring or in the 
beginning of summer; and there 
are a number of species which grow 
from two to four feet in height, and 
flower in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Of these may be mentioned 
P, panieuldUa dlba and pcmiculiUa 
rubra; P. acuminata^ which grows 
four feet high, and produces pink 
\ iVo^w^ ixoroi'^^ \A- August. P. 
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pyramidhlis and its several yarie* 
ties, P. latifblia and P. maculdtaf 
grow foar feet high, and produce 
'pink or red flowers from July to 
September; And P. multiflbi'af which 
has a long spike of white flowers 
about a foot and a half high, flowers 
nearly all the summer. The varie- 
ties raised of late years, by crossing, 
from P, decuMcttUf P. panicuUita, 
and P. pyramiddliSf are exceed- 
ingly numerous and beautiful ; and 
some of them are i^)proximating the 
desideratum of a dwarfer habit of 
growth than that of the species 
from which they have been pro- 
duced. The only annual species 
is P. jyt'ummdndn and its varie- 
ties, which are plants of surpass- 
ing beauty, raised annually from 
seeds or cuttings in light sandy soil, 
and admirably adapted for covering 
flower-beds or growing in pots. 
When raised from seeds, this species 
should be treated like a tender 
annual ; and after being raised in a 
hotbed in February or March, it 
should be turned out in the open 
ground about the middle of May ; 
or it may be sown in April or May 
in the open ground. In fine seasons 
it ripens seeds ; but where it does 
not it may be preserved through 
the winter by striking cuttings in 
antumn, and preserving them in 
pots placed on the front shelf of a 
greenhouse or in a frame. The 
varieties vary from purple to light- 
rose, and generally come true from 
seed. On the whole, the genus 
Phlox is one of the most beautiful 
of herbaceous plants, and a garden 
ought to be no more without some 
of the species than it ought to be 
without Koses or bulbs. 

Ph(B'nix. — Pd'mce. — P. dacty- 
lifera, the Date Palm, is a well- 
known stove plant, which should be 
grown in a sandy loam. Toung 
plants majr be raised from the 



stones of the dates sold in the 
shops, and if kept in sufficient heat 
they will grow freely ; though the 
trees must be of considerable age 
and size before they bear fruit. 

Pho'rmium. — Aapkodelece. — P. 
tenaXf the New Zealand Flax, is 
a very singular plant, with large 
bunches of orange flowers, and very 
long, broad, lily-like leaves, the 
fibres of which are so strong, that 
they are used in New Zealand fur 
making baskets, and various other 
articles in their coarse state, and in 
the same manner as flax for making 
sails, &c. In England, the plant is 
at present rare, but it may be grown 
in a very rich sandy loam, fre- 
quently watered, or even in a bor- 
der in front of a south wall if pro- 
tected from severe frosts ; or if 
sheltered from these it may be 
grown in a pot, and planted out 
with good effect among other foliage 
plants during the summer. The 
principal objection to its culture is 
the great size of its leaves, which 
occupy too much space for it to be 
grown in a small house. 

PHOTi'jf lA. — llotdcecB. — A very 
beautiful evergreen shrub or low 
tree formerly called Cratce'gus gld- 
brttf which is nearly hardy, but 
thrives best when trained against a 
wall in a sheltered situation. The 
soil should be sandy loam, and the 
plants are propagated sometimes by 
cuttings of the ripened wood, but 
more frequently by grafting or in- 
arching on some of the hardy kinds 
of Ci-atse^gus. 

PflTGBLius. — Scropkuldriacece. 
— A splendid suffruticose plant from 
the Gape, somewhat resembling a 
Pentstemon, with bright scarlet 
flowers. It flowers in the open 
ground, but will probably require a 
greenhouse in winter. 

Phy'lica.. — JUiaiiwftAtecR.-^T'iNJ^'^ 
little lieat\i-\\Vft v^ooXa, ii^Mv»«a» ^1 
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the Cape of Good Hope, with narrow 
leaves, and little terminal heads of 
^grant white flowers, which begin 
to appear in autumn, and continue 
during winter and early spring. 
They are generally grown in a green- 
house, and require the same treat- 
ment as the Cape Heaths. . 

Phy'salis. — Solanacece. — The 
"Winter Cherry. Dwarf, shrubby 
and herbaceous plants, with showy 
flowers. The fruit is a bright-red 
berry in a bladdery calyx ; and 
when the calyx has been macerated 
by soaking it in water, it has a very 
pretty effect. Some of the species 
are shrubby, but the greater part 
are annual plants ; they are gene- 
rally only half hardy, and they 
succeed best when grown in sandy 
loam. 

Phtsta^nthus. — A sdepiddeo!, — 
A climbing plant from Mexico, which 
has proved hardy in the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society's garden. It has 
small whitish flowers, and very large 
and handsome fleshy seed-vessels, 
which look like oval gourds, and 
whichi when opened, are found to 
contain the seeds enveloped in a 
quantity of fine silky substance, 
which looks like the cocoons of silk- 
worms, after the fine silk has been 
spun off. The Physidnthus will 
grow in any common soil ; but it 
should always be trained against a 
wall, as otherwise the large fruit 
will be too heavy for the slender, 
branches. There are two species. 

Phtsoste^qia. — Lahidtoe. — P, 
imhrichta is a beautiful plant, with 
pale purple flowers, nearly allied to 
Draooc^phalum, which only requires 
the usual treatment of hardy peren- 
nials. P. trwichta is an annual 
species, with pale pink flowers. Both 
are natives of Mexico, and will grow 

/in the open ground, in any common 
garden soil 
Phfte'lephas. — OyclautJi&cecB. 
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— The Vegetable Ivory, or Tagna, 
plant, is nearly allied to the Sa«v 
Pine family, and its fronds resemble 
those of the Cocoa-nut tree. There 
is no proper stem, but the fironds 
or leaves sometimes measure nearly 
twenty feet in length, and are of a 
pale green colour, and delicate tex* 
ture. " The singular heads of the 
fertile inflorescence grow round the 
base of the plant, often six clusters 
at one time, and the heads rest on 
the ground, or igre wedged between 
the leaves, and borne on a buried 
footstalk, of which the fibre is 
exceedingly tough. These clusters 
are of an imperfectly rounded form, 
covered with strong protuberances, 
about an inch and a-half long. On 
dissecting one of these compact 
heads, it will be found to consist of 
many distinct clusters, each con- 
taining about four seeds, closely 
knitted together. Hence the popu- 
lar name of this palm, Cabesa del 
NegrOf or the Negro's Head, is by 
no means an inapt comparison, for 
the style-like projections resemble a 
black man's rigid ha^r. Enclosing 
the seeds is a yellow sweet oily palp, 
which is collected in the month of 
October, and sold under the name 
of Pepa del Tcigrm. A spoonful of 
it, with a little sugar and water, 
makes the celebrated Chiehe dt 
Tagua, said to be the most deli- 
cious beverage of the country." The 
Phyt^lephas generally inhabits dense 
shady woods, at an elevation of from 
one to three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The fruit is large 
and very heavy, and the vegetable 
ivory, which is the albumen of the 
seed, is as haixl, or nearly so, as the 
ivory of the elephant's tusks. The 
plant is a native of tropical Soath 
America, and has only lately been 
introduced into Great Britain ; but 
^\i«tQ CLre now plants at Kew, in the 
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Park, KDd other places. The one tl 
Kew flowered in 1855, but did not 
ripen fruit 

Ph I TKn'uA . — Cantpan at Dace. — 
HflrbweouB plants, generally with 
dark-blue flowers, which nill grow 
in anj ordioarj boIL nnd which are 
iocreaoed by dividing the rools, 

Phttoli'cca, — ChfKopodiAcea, 
or Fhyiolacea, — P. dtcindi-a, the 
Virginiau Poke, is a flue Tigorons- 
gtowing plant, which is Drnameiilal 
from the abundance of its black 
berries, hat which, fconi its large 
leftvcB andepreadinghabil of growth, 
requires a great deal of room. It 
should be grown in a very rich soil, 
and it is increased hj seeds or out- 
tings. There are sereral species, all 
of which have black l)eiTieB, oon- 
tuning a deep-red juice, which is 
asid to be osedin Portugal to colour 
Fort wine. 

PicoiEB. — A kind of Curnatjon, 
with anacTOV dark-coloured margin 
la bbe petals, or with tjie pelale 
coTered with small brown or dark 
pnrpy dots. For the eultnre, see 
Du'HTHna. 

FiLBWDOT. — Sea Pioi'ru. 

PmiLi'i.— rAymeiiCBE. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, which require a 
richer soil than moat other pUnta 
from that ooontrj. They should be 
grown in a greenhouse in Bngland, 
in a soil composed of sandy peat 
and loam, iniied with vegetable 
mould, or part of an old hot- 
b^. They should have plenty nf 
light, and they should be kept 
regularly watered. They are pro- 
pagated by cuttings. P. d..i!U3)Ata, 
iUgant, RtndertlHii, riiea, and 
iptctibtiii are most esteemed spe- 

FiHPKRiJEL. — See Akiqa'lT:IS. 

Pink.— See Du'iithoh. 

PlPlHoa. — Cuttings of Pinks and 
CamalioDi are called pipings, be- 
Mose thfiB plsDta have tubular 



stems, and when separated at i 
joiat, the parts are pulled asunder 
instead cf being cut. This is don 




in autnmn, by taking a shoot that 
has nearly done growing, in 
hand, and pulling the upper part of 
it off Just abore a pair of lesTes, so 
as to separate it at the socket formed 
by the axils of the leaves, leavii 
the part pulled off with a tubul) 
or pipe-like termination. Son 
florists then cut off the tips of the 
leaves, but others leaio them entire, 
as shown in fig. 40, and in both 
cases the pipings most be struck in 
sand with a band-glass filed firmly 
over them. It may be here ob- 
served, that the herbage of Pinks 
and Carnations is called the grss 
and that when a plant is in a li^ 
roos state of growth, it is sud 
have the grass fine. 

Pi pta'kth db. — Zegnmin S<ie. — 
handsome half-hardy tree, with 
large yellow pea-flowers. It wi" 
I grow in anj oommo^ KJi, VjS. 
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requires a slight protection during 
winter. 

Pista'ci A. — Terebinih dcea.— The 
PiEtachia Nut-tree. — Very handsome 
trees, which abound in turpentine 
in their native country, but which 
produce very little in England. 

Pits are structures, either sunk 
in the ground, or raised above it 
with brick walls on all sides, and 
with a glass cover, for the purpose 
of preserving plants from the frost. 
They do not require flues, beds of 
tan or dung, or any other artificial 
mode of heating ; but they do re- 
quire artificial he^t when they are 
employed for preserving greenhouse 
plants, for growing hothouse plants, 
or for forcing hardy herbaceous 
flowers or shrubs into premature 
bloom. They are also used as a 
substitute for hotbeds in bringing 
forward tender * annirals, and in 
raising seeds. For all these pur- 
poses some mode of artificial heating 
is required; and this may either be 
accomplished by smoke flues, the 
circulution of hot water in pipes ot 
iron or earthenware, or by the intro- 
duction of beds of fermenting mate- 
rials, such as tan or dung. The 
most convenient mode of heating is 
unquestionably by hot water, be- 
cause by this mode there is less 
danger of producing excessive heat ; 
and the heat is more congenial to 
vegetation than the dry heat of 
smoke-flues. Where hot water pipes 
cannot be conveniently procured, or 
in the given locality are more expen- 
sive than smoke- flues, then the lat- 
ter may be adopted ; taking care to 
supply moisture to the atmosphere 
of the pit by placing pans of water 
on the flues ; or by keeping the sur- 
^oe of the soil, or the path if there 
he one, moist by a supply of water 
from time to time. The construe- 
/ tioa and the heating of pits are so 
/ well known to gardeners, buWdexa, 



and ironmongers, that very little 
need be said on the subject. They 
may be of any convenient length- 
six feet, eight feet, or ten feet ui 
width, three feet high above the 
surface of the ground behind, and 
of such a height in front as that the 
slope of the glass may form an angle 
with the horizon of between 20** and 
30°. The depth to which the pit is 
sunk in the soil will depend on the 
uses to which it is to be applied. 
When it is merely to preserve plants 
from the frost of winter, it need not 
be sunk into the soil at all ; but 
when it is to contain a bark-bed, 
the depth of that bed, which may 
be between two and three feet, 
should be excavated from the soil. 
When the pit is to be entered by 
the gardener, in order that he may 
walk upright, there should be a 
path immediately under the hack 
wall ; and this will require the pit 
to be at least seven feet in depth. 
In this, as in all other cases, sutti- 
dent drainage must be provided; 
and if the walls and floors are built 
and laid hollow, the entrance of 
moisture and the escape of heat will 
be prevented. In general, the pits 
which are heated by tan or dung 
have the material placed in the beds 
inside ; but in some cases it is placed 
around the pit, in what are caUed 
linings, between two feet and three 
feet inside, and as high as the waUs 
of the pit outside, so that the heat 
penetrates through the wall to the 
dung or soil within ; and to flEtcili* 
tate this, the lower parts of the 
walls are built with open brickwork. 
Pits of this kind are called Mae 
Phail's pits, and are admirably 
adapted for growing hothouse pbmts, 
and for every description of fordug. 
PiTCAi'«NiA. — BromelidcecR, — 
Handsome herbaceous stove-plants, 
.with pineapple-like leaves, and very 
\avn%\:^AX wsmV^X qx ^^Ms^&^aL lowers. 
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They should be all grown in sandy 
peat and rich loam. 

Pitcher Plant. — See Nbpe'k- 
THBS and Sarraob^nia. 

PiTTo'sPORUM. — Pittosphreo!. — 
Handsome evergreen bushy shrubs, 
which require a slight protection 
during winter. P. Tobira is a native 
of China, which has been known to 
live out of doors for several years in 
a sheltered situation, but which 
should be protected from very severt* 
frosts ; it produces umbels of white 
flowers, which have the perfume of 
orange flowers. P. imdvldfum is a 
native of the Canaries ; leaves aro- 
matic; flowers white, with the 
scent of Jessamin. P. fiava, in- 
troduced in 1854, has bright yellow 
flowers. All the species are easily 
propagated by seeds, cuttings, or 
layers ; and they succeed best in 
light rich soil. 

Plantain Tree. — See Mu^sa. 

Plant Cases. — See Glass Cases. 

Planting is the operation of 
inserting plants in the soil, either 
in the free ground or in pots. The 
simplest kind of planting is that 
which consists in removing small 
seedling plants, or such as have been 
struck from cuttings or layers ; and 
this is commonly performed by 
making a round hole with a dibber, 
and putting in the root of the plant 
to the same depth as it had been 
covered with earth before, and 
making it fiist by thrusting the dib- 
ber into the firm earth beside the 
hole and pressing it to the root. In 
this operation the great art is to 
make the root fast at its extreme 
points. Thus, in planting common 
seedlings of annuals, or even cab- 
bage-plants, if the earth be pressed 
close to the root at the upper part, 
and not at the extreme points, the 
success will hardly be complete ; 
and in tender plants, or in a dry 
season, a failure wiiJ be the result. 



In planting plants of a larger size, a 
small pit should be opened by the 
spade or the trowel ; the bottom 
of the pit having been formed into 
a cone or small hill, the plant 
should be placed in the centre, and 
the roots spread out equally over it 
on every side. The roots are then 
to be covered with soil, gently 
pressed over them ; and the opera- 
tion must be finished by watering, 
so as to consolidate the soil equally, 
without making it firmer on one 
part of the roots than another. 
If the soil should have been pre- 
viously dug, trenched, or loosened 
to the depth of a foot or probably 
two or three feet, the pit should 
not be made so deep as to throw 
the neck or collar of the plant be- 
low, or even on a level with the sur- 
face, when the soil is cunsolidated 
by watering. On the contrary, it 
must be left of such a height above 
it, as that when the soil is finally 
consolidated by its own gravity, in- 
fluenced by the weather, the neck 
shall still be above the general sur- 
face of the ground, and the plant 
stand on a small hillock. This con- 
dition of planting cannot be too 
strongly attended to ; for nothing 
can be more injurious to trans- 
planted plants than having their 
necks buried more than they were 
in a natural state. Nothing is more 
common than too deep planting ; 
and the temptation to it is greater 
because plants that are deeply 
planted from having the roots 
more accessible to moisture, are 
more certain of growing the first 
year, and are less in want of 
mulching to exclude the heat and 
draught, and of staking to pre- 
vent them from being moved by 
the wind. Hence, in planting trees 
or shrubs, it is of the greatest im- 
portance, not only with a view ta 
their futuie gto^^Ni, \i\x^ ^wi\Ki>i5aKa 
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natural appearance above the sar- 
face, to have them planted on little 
hillocks, greater or less in height 
according as the soil may have been 
moved to a greater or less depth, 
either in the operation of digging 
the pit in firm soil, or of planting 
in soil which has been moved by 
digging or trenching, or otherwise. 
In small gardens it is generally de- 
sirable, for the sake of producing 
immediate effect, to plant plants of 
considerable size; and in this case, 
in addition to the precautions which 
have been already mentioned, it is 
desirable to plant by what is called 
fixing with water. This operation 
is performed in the following man- 
ner : — the hole being properly pre- 
pared, the plant placed in it, and 
the roots spread out on every side, 
and extended as far as they will go, 
one person holds the plant upright, 
a second sprinkles earth over the 
roots, and a third supplies water 
from a watering-pot with a rose on 
if the plant be small, and without a 
rose if it be a tree of six or eight 
feet in height, holding the pot as 
high above his head as his arms will 
reach. The weight of the water 
coming down from such a height 
consolidates the soil about the roots, 
and fixes them in such a manner as 
to render the plant, if it has been 
carefully taken up, almost in the 
same state as it was in before the re- 
moving. Large trees or shrubs, 
if planted in this manner in the 
autumn, and staked, where there is 
danger from high winds, will grow, 
and even flower and fruit the fol- 
lowing year, as well as if they had 
not been removed. In this kind of 
planting with large plants, the hil- 
lock left after the operation is 
finished should not be less than a 
foot above the surrounding surface ; 
and to lessen evaporation during 
the ensuing summer, the ViUoc'k. 



should, if possible, be oovered 
with short litter, moss, turf tuned 
upside down, or even small stones 
for the first year. In staking 
large plants of this kind, the 
stakes should be placed dose to the 
stem of the plant, in which posi* 
tion they are much less likely to 
injure the fibrous roots than when 
placed at a distance from the tree; 
and the stakes should be made fast 
to the stem of the plant by a piece 
of straw or hay-rope, or by a piece 
of twisted matting, or any kind of 
cord ; the part of the stem to which 
the stake is tied having previously 
had a small handful of straw, or 
moss, or mat, bound round it to 
prevent the tie from galling the bark 
of the stem, and preventing its in- 
crease during summer. These stak^ 
should remain for a year, or some- 
times two years, iaccording to the 
size of the plant and its facility of 
making roots. In this matter much 
must be left to the discretion of the 
planter, who must always bear in 
mind that a staked plant is in a 
most unnatural position' ; and also, 
that if the tree should lean some- 
what to one side for some years 
after planting, it will ultimately 
become more or less erect, ^ 
guarded from the action of strong 
winds. In the case of planting 
trees with stems three or four inches 
in diameter in exposed situations, 
two or three stakes may be used, 
placed at a short distance from the 
base of the stem* and leaning to- 
wards it ; and where they are made 
fast, they should be joined by mat- 
ting, hay-ropes, or some other soil 
material, so as not to injure or eon- 
fine the bark. Before transplanting 
trees of a timber size, the main roots 
are frequently cut at the distance 
of five or six feet from the stem a 
year previously to transplanting: 
\ Vci QKni^&»^^Tv<^ ^i -^Vvdb. they send 
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out fibres, vhich in the course 
of the snmmer become small roots, 
80 that the tree, instead of 
drawing its principal nourishment 
from spougioles at the distance of 
twenty feet or perhaps thirty feet 
from the stem, is enabled to draw 
it from the distance of six or eight 
feet, and thus to continue growing, 
though not with the same degree of 
vigour as if it had not been trans- 
planted. But it is necessary to 
observe that although young fibres 
are abundantly formed in the first 
season after the shortening, yet 
they are too tender to bear the 
pressure requisite for the removal 
of large trees ; and most of them 
are so much bruised in course of 
the operation that they subse- 
quently rot. It is therefore better 
in the case of large trees not to 
remove them for at least two 
years after their roots are cut in. 
Some kinds of trees, when of large 
size, such as the Sycamore, the 
Lime, the Horse-chestnut, and a 
few others, may be transplanted 
without this precaution ; but in 
this case the operation must be 
performed in autumn as soon as the 
leaves have dropped, in order to 
give the roots time to form some 
fibres during the winter; and the 
greater the distance from the stem 
at which the roots are out, the 
greater will be the success. Large 
trees with wide-spreading roots, 
when transplanted, seldom require 
to be staked, because the roots form 
a broad base, which prevents, the 
stem from being blown to one side. 
Where there is danger anticipated 
from high winds, the trees may be 
secured by three guy-ropes tied to 
the upper part of the stem, and 
made fast to stakes driven into the 
ground at such a distance from the 
tree as that the ropes may form an 
angle with the ground of 45^ ; or 



the stronger roots may be kept in 
their position by stakes driven into 
the ground with their heads beneath 
the sui*face of the soil ; the main 
roots being made fast to them by 
cords. 

In all cases of transplanting deci- 
duous trees, with the exception of 
the Beech and the Hornbeam, some 
pruning should be given to the 
top, so as to lessen the number of 
branches and leaves which are to be 
supplied by the root. The quantity 
of branches that are required to be 
removed will depend partly on the 
kind of tree, and partly on the in- 
tention of the planter, but mainly 
on the climate and soil. Beech trees, 
as already mentioned, are injured 
when transplanted by having many 
branches removed , and often die in 
consequence. Sycamores and all the 
A^cer tribe, having numerous fibres 
near the main stem, require but 
little pruning of the head. The 
same may be said of the Yew and 
the Holly, the Lime and the Elm. 
When the object of the planter is to 
produce immediate effect by a bulky 
b^ad, all the branches may be left 
on, whatever may be the kind of 
tree ; but in that case the tree will 
produce only leaves for a number of 
years, or if it produce shoots they 
will not exceed a few lines in length. 
Ultimately, if the soil be poor and 
dry, the tree will probably perish ; 
but if the soil should be good and 
moist, and the climate also moist, 
the tree will in time become vigor- 
ous, and produce shoots. Where 
the climate is moist, and the soil 
good, and also moisi^ any tree may 
be transplanted without pruning the 
branches ; because the fibres it will 
produce in such a soil and climate 
will be sufficient to supply the 
moisture transpired by the leaves. 
But where the climate is dry and 
the aoVi a\Bo di'j, xva \w^^ Xjc'fefc 
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can be safely transplated with all 
its branches ; because the transpira- 
tion by the leaves will be much 
greater than the moisture which can 
possibly be absorbed by the roots. 
Hence, in the dry cliniate of the 
Continent, all trees with stems above 
an inch or two in diameter have their 
branches entirely cut off, always ex- 
cepting the Beech and the Horn- 
beam, the Yew, and all the Pine 
and Fir, and Cypress tribes. Even 
in this country, in Evelyn's time, 
this was the practice ; and the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, when he planted 
groups of trees with stems of five 
inches or six inches in diameter on 
a portion of Hounsluw Heath which 
was allotted to his residence there, 
planted only stumps ten feet or 
twelve feet high, which stumps be- 
came finely-headed trees, conspicu- 
ous from the road in passing Spring 
Grove. Much has of late been 
written on the subject of trans- 
planting lai-ge trees, by Sir Henry 
Steuart and others; and the practice 
has been recommended of leaving on 
the whole of the head. Experience, 
however, has proved that this can 
only be done with advantage under 
certain circumstances. 

Planting in pots, when the plants 
are of the very smallest size, may 
be efi'ected by a small dibber, as in 
planting in the common soil ; but it 
is more frequently done on the prin- 
ciple of planting in pits ; that is, 
the pot being properly drained by a 
few potsherds being placed over the 
hole in thd bottom of the pot, and 
an inch or two of soil placed over 
them, according to the size of the 
pot, the young seedling or newly- 
struck cutting is held with one hand, 
and soil sprinkled over the roots by a 
trowel with the other. When the 
pot is filled, the soil is consolidated 
by lifting the pot with both, banda a 



once or twice with a slight jerk; 
afterwards supplying water so as to 
moisten the whole of the soil in the 
pot. The thumb, era potting-stick 
should previously be passed roond 
the inner edge of the pot, so as to 
firm the soil round the rim ; other- 
wise the water is liable to run down 
round the edge of the pot, withoat 
moistening the soil in the middle. 
Immediately after planting, the pot 
should be set in a position where it 
can be shaded during sunshine ; bat 
on no account should tender plants 
be shaded during cloudy weather, or 
covered with an opaque covering 
during night, unless for the purpose 
of protecting them fmm cold. Of 
course the alter treatment of every 
plant in a pot must depend on its 
nature ; all that it is necessary at 
present to treat of is the manner of 
planting. 

Transplanting plants which have 
already been grown in pots is either 
effected by removing the ball or 
mass of earth containing the roots 
entire, or by gently breaking the 
ball in pieces and stretching the roots 
out on every side. When the ball 
IF. not broken, the operation is called 
shifting. Plants are often reared 
in pots on account of their tender 
nature when young, or for the con- 
venience of transporting them to a 
distance, though they are intended 
ultimately to be planted in the open 
gi'ound. In almost all cases of this 
kind, the ball should be broken, and 
the pit having been prepared with 
the greatest care, as in common 
planting, the fibrous roots should 
be stretched out in it as far as they 
will go on every side. Hence, a 
plant which has been grown in a 
very small pot, when it is to be 
transplanted into the open garden, 
may often require a pit three feet or 
four f<iet in diameter. There is not 



few inches high, and 8eUingitidowTi\^ct\«i^ w^. Q^>ix«.>As^\3\M&!^ yMe 
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science of gardening that affords a 
higher gratification to the planter 
than transplanting plants from pots 
-when the pits and soil are properly 
prepared, and the roots carefally 
stretched out without being braised 
or broken. In consequence of the 
extraordinary sources of nutriment 
which are thus afforded to the plant, 
and of the greatly increased power 
given to the roots, the shoots which 
it makes the first year are extra- 
ordinary, and evince a degree of 
vigour which none but a gardener 
of experience could believe possible. 
On the other hand, when a plant in 
a pot is turned out into a pit, how- 
ever well the soil may be prepared, 
if the roots are not stretched out, it 
may remain for many years without 
growing much faster than it pre- 
viously did in the pot. This is often 
the case with the more rare species 
of the Pine and Fir tribe, and with 
Magnolias and other plants kept in 
pots by nurserymen ; and it is fur- 
ther attended by this evil, that the 
plants are easily blown to one side 
by the wind. In the case of surface- 
rooted plants, such as Pines, if they 
have been some years in the pot, 
they never send out roots sufficient 
to keep them upright ; and hence the 
Pinaster and Stone Pine, which are 
almost always kept in pots in British 
nurseries, are generally found lean- 
ing to one side in plantations in this 
country. It is necessary, however, 
to make the distinction between 
plants newly planted in pots, and 
those which have been in pots for 
two or three years ; for the former 
may perhaps have few roots which 
have reached the sides of the pot, as 
in the case of China Boses struck 
and potted early in the season and 
planted out the same summer, and 
which, of coarse may be planted 
out without breaking the ball. The 
same observation will apply to ail 



other plants in pots that have not 
their fibrous roots somewhat woody ; 
and also to all air-rooted plants, 
such as Heaths, Ehododendrons, 
Azaleas, A'rbutus, ^nd in general 
to all the Eric^ese, which having at 
no age large woody roots, may al- 
ways be transplanted from pots with 
the balls entire. 

It may here be observed that large 
shrubs of almost all the Eric&cesd 
may be transplanted at almost any 
age with less danger than most other 
plants, as, from the slender and 
fibrous nature of the great mass of 
their roots, they are less liable to 
injury than woody-rooted plants. 
All that is required is that they 
should be taken up with a large ball 
of earth, and that when replanted 
they should be abundantly supplied 
with water. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
especially applicable to evergreens, 
whether in the open ground or in 
pots. These being at every season 
of the year more or less in a growing 
state, it is always desirable to trans- 
plant them with balls; and it is 
only young plants of evergreens, 
such as seedling Hollies, Portugal 
Laurels, and young cuttings or layers 
of the common Laurel, Laurustinus, 
Sweet Bay, Phillyrea, Alat6rnus, 
Junipers, &c., which can be sent at 
any distance with a certainty of 
growing without balls. The com- 
mon Holly, when it is above three 
or four feet in height, requires to be 
taken up with a ball, and that ball 
carefully preserved by being tied up 
in a mat— or, according to the 
Butch practice, put into a basket 
of wickerwork. The same remark 
will apply to Arbor Vitae, Junipers, 
A'rbutus, Rhododendrons, Box, 
Phillyreas, and even the common 
Laurel. 

The best season for transplanting 
all decid\iQ\La\itQ(&&«xAtS!Dx^^>&>i^^ 
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autumn ; because the plant has time 
to produce some fibres, and to ac- 
commodate itself to its new soil and 
situation during the winter, so as to 
be prepared to grow freely the fol- 
lowing spring. Evergreens may also 
be transplanted in autumn, or at 
any time in open moist weather 
during autumn, winter, or early 
spring. Iq dry or frosty weather 
it is always dangerous to remove 
them, because the sap in an ever- 
green is more or less in motion at 
every season of the year, and the 
plant is never so completely dormant 
as in the case of deciduous trees. 
FormA-ly it was thought that the 
best season for removing evergreens 
was in the latter part of summer, 
shortly after they had completed 
their year's growth ; but this doc- 
trine was only acted upon in the 
time of Miller and before, when 
there were comparatively few spe- 
cies of evergreens in British gar- 
dens ; and it has been recently found 
by Mr. M *Nab (see his Treatise on 
TransplatUing Evei'greens) that 
evergreens may be transplanted with 
much greater safety in mild weather 
in autumn or winter, than at any 
other period of the year. Herba- 
ceous plants may in general he 
transplanted at any season when 
they are not in flower or coming into 
flower ; but the safest time for pe- 
rennials is in autumn, after they 
have ripened their seeds, and are 
going into a dormant state. Biennial 
and annual plants are best trans- 
planted when quite young, or after 
they have obtained their second or 
third pair of leaves ; and seedlings 
in general may be treated in a simi- 
lar manner. In all cases of planting 
(excepting with C&cti and other 
succulents) the plants should be 
watered as soon as they are fixed 
In their new situations ; and, when , 
pr&cticahlef they should \)e Bh«ided.\ 



for a few days from the heat of the 
sun. 

PiATYc'oDON. — CampantddceoB, ' 
— Hardy verbaceous perennials, 
with large flowers, 24 inches across, 
of a fine blue. P. grandijlorum 
is a native of Siberia ; P. sinSntit 
was introduced by Ifr. Fortune 
from China ; it is more dwarf than 
the preceding, flowers later, and 



is a very sliowy plant for flower 
borders. 

Platylobium. — PapiUonaceoB. 
— Handsome Australian evergreen 
shrubs. P. formdsum has beautiful 
orange yellow flowers, spotted and 
rayed with carmine, margined with 
dark red. Propagated by seeds, 
which should be soaked in hot water 
before sowing, and by cuttings. 

Platyste^mon. — ManuncMcM. 
— One of the Califomian annuals, 
with cream-coloured flowers and 
woolly glaucous leaves. Por the cul- 
ture, see Califorkian Annuals. 

Plattsti'qma. — PapaveraceoB. 
— A very curious little plant, with 
the petals alternately white and 
yellow. For the cultura, see Cali- 
FOKNiAN Annuals. 

Pleasure-ground is that por- 
tion of a country i*esidence which is 
devoted to ornamental purposes, in 
contradistinction to those parts 
which are exclusively devoted to 
utility or profit, such as the kitchen- 
garden, the farm, and the park. In 
former times, when the geometrical 
style of laying out grounds prevailed, 
a pleasure-ground consisted of ter- 
race-walks, a bowling-green, a la* 
byrinth, a bosquet or small wood, 
and a shady walk, commonly of 
nut-trees, but sometimes of taller 
ti'ees, with ponds of water, fuon- | 
tains, statues, &c. In modem times 
the pleasure-ground consists chiefly 
of a lawn of smoothly-shaven turf, 
interspersed with beds of flowers, 
^ow^ga Ckl ^raVs^H «Qattered trees, 
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and, according to circumstances, 
with a part or the whole of the scenes 
and objects which belong to a plea- 
sure-gi'ound in the ancient style. 
The main portion of the pleasare- 
gronnd is always placed on that side 
of the honse to which the drawings 
room windows open ; and it extends 
in front and to the right and left 
more or less according to the extent 
of the place ; the park, or that part 
devoted exclusively to pasture and 
scattered trees, being always on the 
entrance front. There is no limit 
to the extent either of the pleasure- 
ground or the park, and no necessary 
connection between the size of the 
house and the size of the pleasure- 
ground. A small house and a large 
garden was the wish of the poet 
Cowley ; and the largest parks are 
sometimes attached to very small 
houses and small pleasure-grounds, 
and the contrary. A pleasure- 
ground in modern times differs from 
that prevalent at any former period, 
in including all the scenes and 
sources of enjoyment and recreation 
of the ancient style as well as the 
modem. For example, adjoining 
the drawing-room front there is a 
terrace or terraces, with or without 
an architectural flower-garden, de- 
corated with statues, vases, foun- 
tains, and other sculptured or archi- 
tectural objects. Beyond this, or 
connected with it to the right and 
left, there may be a lawn with 
flowers, shrubs, groups of trees, 
ponds, lakes, rock-work, summer- 
houses, or greenhouses, an orangery, 
and sometimes a botanic garden. 
Walks may stretch away on either, 
or on both sides, to a shrubbery, 
which, in the present day, is com- 
monly formed into an Arboretum 
and Fruticetum, containing all the 
hardy trees and shrubs which the 
extent of the scene will admit of ; 
and in the course of the walk 



through this scene there may be rus- 
tic structures ; such as woodhouses, 
mosshooses, roothouses, rock houses, 
or Cyclopsean cottages ; Swiss cot- 
tages, common covered seats, ex- 
posed seats of wood or stone, temples, 
ruins, grottoes, caverns, imitations 
of ancient buildings ; and, in short, 
there is scarcely an architectural 
object capable of being rendered 
ornamental, and a shelter from the 
sun, the wind, or the rain, which may 
not find a place. To know all the 
different scenes which may be intro- 
duced inapleasure-ground in modem 
times, it is only necessary to visit 
such a place as Alton Towers, in 
Staffordshire, where, in addition to 
the objects mentioned, may be seen 
pagodas, hermitages, an imitation 
of Stonehenge, and of other Druidi- 
cal monuments, shell work, gilt 
domes, and huge blocks of mossy 
rock, ridges, viaducts, and many 
other curious objects. In small 
places of an acre or two, the most 
interesting objects which may be 
introduced in a pleasure-ground are 
collections of trees, shrubs, and her- 
baceous plants, which may always 
be arranged to combine as much 
picturesque beauty and general effect 
as if there were only the few kinds 
of trees and shrubs planted which 
were formerly in use in such scenes. 
Where a small place, even of a 
quarter of an acre, is to be made 
the most of, there should seldom be 
more than one or two trees, shrubs, 
or plants of exactly the same kind, 
and the ornamental plants imme- 
diately adjoining the house may be 
combined with the verandah, por- 
tico, or porch, conservatory, green- 
house, or hothouses, terrace flights 
of steps, balustrades, vases, statues, 
fountains, walks, rockwork, and a 
great variety of similar objects, ac- 
cording to the taste of the deaig,Tier^ 
I the pecuWaxiWea ol ^2iEife »X,\xa^\wv^ 
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and the expense which the proprietor 
is disposed to incur. 

Plero^ma. — Melastomdcece. — P. 
ilegana is a Tery handsome green, 
house shrub, with large dark-purple 
flowers. It is a native of the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil, whence it was 
introduced in 1846. P. Bemtham- 
ia7uif flowers purplish-violet, from 
the same country, is also very or- 
namental. • 

Plumb A^GO. — Plumbagindcece.- 
Lead-wort. — Greenhouse plants, re- 
markable for their vigorous growth 
and abundance of flowers. P. ca- 
p^nsis has pale blue flowers, which 
are produced in succession from 
July till November, ff. LarpintcBf 
nearly hardy, from China, flowers 
rich cobalt-blue, autumn, suitable 
for growing in suspended baskets 
in the greenhouse or conservatory, 
or it may be placed out in the open 
ground in May. P. rdsea requires 
abundance of water duriug the 
growing season, the pot then may 
even be placed in a pan of water. 
The last two are propagated by oflf- 
sets, P. capSnsis by cuttings. 

Podo'lepis. — CompSiitce. — Very 
pretty Australian plants, which 
should be grown in a compost of 
loam and peat. They are all nearly 
hardy ; the perennials are increased 
by dividing the root, and the an- 
nuals (P. f/rdcUiSf &c.) by sowing 
on a hotbed in February or March, 
and transplanting into the open 
border in March. 

Podophy'llum. -Podophylldcece. 
— ^The May Apple, or Duck's Foot. 
— An American herbaceous marsh 
plant, which should be grown in a 
light rich soil kept moist, and which 
is increased by seeds or dividing its 
creeping roots. The flower is white, 
and the fruit, which is eatable, is 
green and about the size of a 
plum. 
Poet's Cassia.— See Osy'rib. \ 



POINCIA^NA. — See GiBSALPONlA. 

PoiNSE'TTiA. — EuphorbidLcaB.-^ 
P. pvXchirrima is a most splendid 
plant, not for its flowers, which are 
small and white, but for its large 
bright scarlet bracteas, which, at a 
little distance, have a superb ap- 
pearance. There is a variety with 
white bracteas, but it is very in- 
ferior to this species. This plant 
requires a stove, in which it should 
be grown in a compost of loam and 
peat. After it has shed its leaves, 
it should be pruned and allowed a 
season of rest, during which it 
should be kept nearly dry. It is 
increased by cuttings, which, when 
taken ofif, should be dried for a 
few days, and then plunged into 
the tan of a pine- pit or stove. 

PofvREA. — ComhretacecB. — This 
new gepus, established by Professor 
De' Candolle, includes all those 
species of the genus Combr^tum 
which have ten stamens and five- 
angled seeds ; the type being Com- 
bretum parpiireum {Poivrea coed- 
nea. Dec). For the culture, see 

COMBRB^TUH. 

Polkmo'nium. — Polemoniaceot. 
— Greek Valerian. — The common 
wild species, P. cceriileumf is very 
abundant on the dry san^y banks 
in the lanes near Shenstone, in 
Stafifordshire, where it is called 
Cbarity, though its common name 
in other parts of England is Jacob's 
Ladder. All the kinds succeed best 
in gravelly or chalky soil, and they 
are all increased by dividing tlie 
roots. 

Polia'nthes. — HemerocaUidHB, 
— The Tuberose. — A bulbous-rooted 
plant, a native of the East Indies, 
remarkable for its highly odoriferoas 
white flowers. The bulbs are im- 
ported from Italy, where they are 
grown for exportation as Hyacinths 
are in Holland. They require to 
\>Q \>xo\i^\, i[Q)-t'9i«xd in a frame or 
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pit ; and when coming into flower, 
they should be removed to a green- 
house or any cool airy apartment, 
where they will diflfuse a powerful 
fragrance, which to some is grate- 
ful and to others oppressive. Tbey 
should be potted in sandy loam ; 
and if the bulbs are intended to 
flower the second year, the plants 
bhould be replaced in heat close to 
the glass, and kept there till the 
leaves begin to decay ; after which 
the bulbs may be treated like those 
of the Hyacinth. It is rarely, how- 
erer, that this can be done with 
success, and it is therefore better 
to throw the plants away when they 
have done floweriDg, and purchase 
fresh bulbs every year. In plea- 
sure-grounds of limited extent, a 
few plants of the Tuberose in flower, 
distributed over them at distances 
of fifty or one hundred yards plant 
from plant, will dififuse a most de- 
lightM fragrance in the summer 
and autumnal evenings ; a circum- 
stance well understood in the public 
gardens in the vicinity of Paris. 

PoLMAiSE Heating. — The prin- 
ciple of this mode of heating is to 
imitate the natural atmosphere of a 
hot climate by allowing the plants 
a constant change of heated air ; 
and it dififers from Penn's system, 
with which it has been compared, 
in supplying a constant current of 
fresh air, instead of merely allow- 
ing the same air to circulate through 
the house again and again. This 
mode of heating was first used in 
a stove erected at Polmaise, in Stir- 
lingshire ; but afterwards the stove 
was very much improved by the late 
Mr. Meek ; and various modifica- 
tions of the system have been since 
suggested. 

The annexed description and 
figure of Polmaise Heating are 
copied from the Gardeners^ Chron- 
icle for Feb. 2, 1846. "Let the 



outer shaded lines A A (in fig. 41) 
represent the walls of a span-roofed 
hothouse, and B those of a hot 
chamber, the sides and roof of 
which it will be well to line with 
some non-conducting material ; the 
second shaded lines within A re- 
present the walls of a bark bed. 
The portion of .the floor marked 
C 0, beneath the bark bed and ex- 
tending towards the hot chamber 
in the direction of the dotted lines, 
is to be laid hollow, and its sup- 
ports so arranged as to allow of free 
atmospheric communication beneath 
it. Between the wall of the bark 
bed (extending round its three sides), 
and the lines D D D D, is an open- 
ing through which the air of the 
house may have free passage into 
the space beneath. The arrows in- 
dicate the direction of the atmo- 
spheric currents passing beneatli the 
floor and the wall of the house into 
the hot air chamber at E E, and 
here a small portion of the air is 
divided from the rest, as shown at 
F, where there are two dampers, 
No. 1 acting horizontally, and No. 
2 vertically. By means of No. 2 
a perfect command is obtained over 
the quantity of air supplied to the 
fire, and borne away by the cease- 
less currents flowing onwards from 
beneath the floor of the house. The 
water-trough is to be furnished 
with a screen, extending in front and 
over the hot air opening, so that 
the escape of the latter into the 
house will not fully take place till 
it has passed over a considerable 
portion of the surface of the water 
in the trough.'^ Notwithstanding 
the improvements made by Mr. 
Meek, who adopted the system and 
followed it up with the utmost 
enthusiasm, it has never gained 
ground in practice, and indeed it 
may be said to have fiaJIeu inta 
disuse. 
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Polta'nthds. — See Pri'mula. 

Polt'gala. — Polygalece, — Milk- 
wort. — Very handsome greenhouse 
shrubs, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which should be grown in a 
compost of two-thirds peat, and 
one-third of yery sandy loam, or 
equal parts of peat and sand, with 
one-third of vegetable mould, may 
be used ; the pots should be .well 
drained, and the plants frequently 
watered. When it is wished to 
raise young plants, the tips of the 
shoots should be taken o£f about 
three inches long, and struck in 
sand under a bell-glass. All cut- 
tings of the shrubby Folygalas are 
very apt to damp off, and therefore 
the glasses should be frequently 
taken off and wiped. P. corddta, 
P, myrtifilia, P» DcUmaisianaf 
and P. speddsctf are all very fine 
spedes. The flowers of the latter 
are the largest of the genus, and 
those of P. Dalmaisidna are of a 
rich and brilliant violet. There 
are other kinds of Polygala, natives 
of Europe, which are herbaceous 
perennials; and others which are 
natives of North America, some of 
which are annuals and some peren- 
nials. All the herbaceous Foly- 
galas are hardy dwarf plants, very 
suitable for rock-work ; and they 
may be grown in any common soil, 
though they prefer peat or very 
sandy loam. Some of the kinds of 
Polygala are now included in the 
genus Mur&ltia^ the type of which 
is P. Heisthria; and others in the 
genus M(india, the type of which is 
!r. spindsa. 

PoLYGOiifA>ruM. — Smilaceoe, or 
AspkodelecB, — Solomon's Seal. — 
Hardy perennial plants which re- 
quire no other care than planting 
in any common garden soil. They 
will thrive either in exposed situa- 
tions, or under the shade of trees, 
but the flowers are jreneniiJy largest 



when the plants are grown in the 
shade. They are sometimes in- 
cluded in Convall&ria. 

ToLYGO'svii.-Polygbnece. -This 
i&a very extensive genus and em- 
braces a gi'eat many very different 
plants ; some of which are British 
weeds, and others stove plants from 
the East Indies or New South Wales. 
Some of the commonest kinds in 
British gardens are the Buckwheat 
{Polygonv/ni Fagopprum), the Gar- 
den Fersicaria (i*. Persicaria)^ and 
the Water-pepper {P, Hydr6pi'per)^ 
the beautiful pink flowers of which 
are so ornamental in the ponds in 
Kensington Gardens and other 
places. Plants so various in their 
nature require of course different 
kinds of soil and situatiqn ; but 
they will all grow in sandy loam, 
and are generally of the easiest 
culture. 

PoLYPO^DiUM. — CryptogamiaFi' 
lices. — An extensive genus of very 
beautiful Ferns, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and others are 
exotic. All Ferns should be grown 
in shady, damp places ; and the 
hardy ones thrive most in a shrub- 
bery under the drip of trees, where 
few other plants will grow. The 
exotic kinds should be grown in a 
stove glazed with green glass ; and 
the atmosphere should be kept 
damp by water being frequently 
poured on the floor and flues. 

Pomade'rris. — Rhamndceos. — 
Australian shrubs with cymes of 
yellow flowers and generally of 
woolly leaves, nearly allied to Cea- 
n6thus. They are very nearly 
hardy, and may be grown in the 
open air with a little protection 
during winter. They should be 
grown in sandy peat, or in a mix- 
ture of peat and loam ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Pomegranate. — See Fu'nioa. 

PONTEDl.''B.lk.— " PoT(\Aed«r^<iMR. — 
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Stove aquatics, that should be 
planted in rich loamy soil, and the 
I cistern filled up with water. They 
are increased by dividing the 
roots. 
Poppy. — See Papa^vbr. 
Porcupine Cactus.— See Eohi- 
nooa'ctus. 

PORTUQAL L A UREL. — Ciroms 

lusitdnica. — ^A handsome evergreen 
shrub, which thrives best in moist 
shady situations, and which some- 
times attains the size of a tree. In 
Ireland, Portugal Laurels attain an 
enormous size, the moisture of the 
climate suiting them admirably. 

PoRTULA^CA. — PorttUdcea. — 
Splendid annual plants with suc- 
culent stems, fieshy leaves, and bril- 
liantly coloured flowers. P. TheU 
lui6nii and P. GillieHi are among 
the most splendid of the species. 
They are natives of South America, 
and require to be raised on a hot- 
bed ; they may be grown in the green- 
house, or planted out in any warm 
soil, but that which is sandy or 
I gravelly suits them best. In pot- 
j ting, the soil should be mixed with 
lime rubbish. The Portulacas are well 
; adapted for baskets, borders, and 
I rock-work ; they withstand drought 
j and strong sun, and are therefore 
' very useful in hot dry seasons. 
I POTENTfLLA, — Jto8d>ce(B.— A ge- 
j nus of herbaceous plants and one 
• or two shrubs, the greater part of 
I which are ornamental, and some 
; eminently so. They all thrive in 
I any common soil, and are readily 
, increased by division of the plants, 
or by seeds, which most of them 
produce in abundance. 'They also 
hybridise freely, from which new 
kinds are frequently raised by 
florists. The principal shrubby spe- 
cies is Potentilla fruti^cdsaf which 
forms a hardy bush, commonly be- 
tween two feet and three feet bi^b, 
and produces abundance oi yellow 
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flowers in July. The most orna- 
mental herbaceous species is P. 
Susaelliitna, with rich dark scarlet 
flowers. All the herbaceous species 
are low, few of them exceeding one 
foot in height, and the greater 
part not being above six inches. 
They are delightful plants for pots 
or for rock- work, and the whole are 
80 hardy and of such easy culture, 
that they will bear neglect better 
than most other inhabitants of the 
border or the flower-garden. 

Potting. — The subject of pottmg 
plants may be considered in two 
ways ; first, with reference -to the 
advantages of that mode of growing 
plants as compared with growing 
them in the free soil ; and secondly, 
with reference to the x>erformance 
of the operation of potting. Plants 
growing in pots are placed in very 
unnatural circumstances, from the 
limit given to the extension of their 
roots by the small quantity of soil 
and the confined space of the pot ; 
and by the circumstance of the out- 
side of the pot being constantly 
exposed to the action of the air on 
every side. In consequence of these 
conditions, the roots of plants in 
pots are alternately scorched and 
cooled, and dried by the action of 
the atmosphere ; and as, to keep 
the plants alive, they require to be 
frequently watered, the soil soon 
becomes soddened, or soured as it 
is called by gardeners, and the 
plant is either checked in its growth, 
or becomes diseased. Nevertheless, 
by well-considered treatment, plants 
may be grown in pots to a high de- 
gree of perfection, and some kinds 
better than in the free soil. For 
this purpose, two things are more 
especially requisite ; the first is to 
provide sufiicient drainage for the 
escape of superfluous matter; and 
the second is to cover the sides of 
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sball preTent the action of the sur- 
roondiDg air in heating or drying 
the outside of the pet, and conse- 
quentlj the soil and roots within. 
Eyery pot, tub, or vessel, in which 
a plant is grown, contains a hole or 
holes in the bottom or lower sides ; 
and these are to be prevented from 
being closed by the soil by a cover- 
ing of potsherds, shells, or small 
stones, covered with turfy matter, 
over which the soil in which the 
plant is grown is to be placed. To 
prevent Uie sides of the pot or vessel 
in which the plant is grown from 
being scorched or dried by the heat 
of ^e son, the pot is plunged in 
fioil, or in moss, or some other po- 
rous matter, or the pots are placed 
sufficiently near together to shade 
one another. Different kinds of 
plants require different degrees of 
drainagei and of protection from 
the sides of the pot. For example, 
all Orchidaceous plants, succulents, 
And hair*rooted plants, such as the 
BridUsese, require a great deal of 
•drainage ; and all plants which re- 
quire rich moist soil, such as the 
Scitamineee and many of the most 
vigorous-growing tropical herbaceous 
plants, require the sides of the pot 
to be protected by plunging it in tan, 
sand, ashes, soil, moss, or some 
other non-conducting medium, which 
will not be readily permeable by 
•drought or heat. 

With respect to the operation of 
potting plants, when seedlings or 
plants newly-rooted by cuttings, 
layers, or other means are to be 
potted, a small pot is chosen, either 
of the least size, or a size somewhat 
larger, according to the bulk of the 
plant to be planted, or its known 
vigour of growth. The hole in the 
bottom of the pot being covered 
with one or more potsherds, and 
with some rough turfy, rooty, or 
mossy matter, or with coarse gravel, 



some soil is put ia over it. On this 
the roots of the young plants are 
placed and spread out, and soil is 
placed over them till the pot is 
filled, as before mentioned under 
the article Flantinq. The soil in 
the pot is then consolidated by 
shaking, and lifting up, and setting 
it down once or twice with a jerk, 
the soil round the edge of the pot 
being rendered firm by the thumb, 
or by a stick, as already mentioned. 
Flants of larger size, without balls 
of earth attached to the roots, are 
planted exactly in the same manner, 
excepting that the pots chosen are 
larger in proportion to the size of 
the plant. Flants which have 
grown in the free soil during sum- 
mer, such as Felargoniums, Fuch- 
sias, Myrtles, and such other plants 
as are turned out of pots into the 
open garden in the beginning of 
summer, and taken up and repotted 
about the latter end of autumn, are 
commonly taken up with balls ; 
and when this is the case, the pot 
chosen must be of a sufficient size 
to admit of the ball of earth with- 
out breaking it. Freviously to the 
taking up of these plants, more es- 
pecially when they have grown with 
great vigour, it is found advanta- 
geous to cut the roots all round 
about the same distance from the 
main stem as the size of the ball 
was when put into the ground ; by 
which means the plant receives a 
check before it is taken up, and is 
prepared to endure the still greater 
check which it will unavoidably re- 
ceive when potted. This precau- 
tion is more especially requisite for 
such strong- growing plants as the 
Brugmansias, Fiichsia f^gens, Scar- 
let Felargoniums, Stocks, Wall- 
flowers, &c. All plants, after being 
newly potted, should receive a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to moisten 
the wloLoVe oi \\ife boW mVXx^ v^'^n «s3^ 
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all of them require to be shaded, to 
prevent excessive transpiration till 
they have begun to grow. 

Plants in pots which are to be 
transplanted into other pots with 
the ball entire require compara- 
tively little care. The new pot 
should be at least one size larger 
than the old one out of which the 
plant is to be taken, and, being 
properly drained, and some mould 
put over the drainage, the plant to 
be changed is turned out of the 
first pot by turning it upside down, 
holding the left hand on the surface 
of the soil in the pot, and with the 
neck of the plant between the two 
middle fingers, while the bottom of 
the pot is held with the right hand, 
and then the ball is loosened by the 
edge of the pot being struck against 
any fixed object, such as the side of 
a potting-bench, or the handle of 
a spade stuck in the ground. The 
ball containing the plant will thus 
drop out into the left hand, and the 
potsherds that have come out with 
it being taken off with the right 
hand, the ball thus prepared is set 
in the middle of the prepared pot, 
and the interstices between the 
ball and the sides of the new pot 
are filled in with earth, and made 
firm by a potting-stick. The pot 
may> then be lifted up with both 
hands and set down two or thi*ee 
times with a jerk, so as to consoli- 
date the whole. The pot is then to 
be supplied with water to such an 
extent as to moisten the whole of 
the earth which it contains ; and it 
may be set where it is finally to 
remain without the necessity of 
shading. This operation is called 
shifting. 

In potting plants, whether in 
small or in large pots, it is essen- 
tially necessary that the inside of 
the pot should be perfectly clean 
luid dry. If it is not dean, and. \i 



particles of earth are adhering to \ 
the sides of the pot, the fresh soil 
put in when the plant comes to he 
shifted will so adhere to the matter 
attached to the sides as to prevent 
the ball from being turned out with* 
out breaking, and tearing asunder 
the fibrous roots of the plant. "When 
the sides of a pot in which a plant 
is to be planted, or a ball shifted, 
are wet, the new soil becomes sod- 
den or soured, and also adheres so 
firmly to the sides of the pot as not 
to come out in shifting without 
breaking, as in the preceding case. 
The soddening or souring in this 
latter case appears to proceed from 
the choking up of the pores of the 
sides of the pot. 

Potsherds, or crocks, are pieces 
of flower-pots, tiles, or bricks broken 
veiy small, and used for dramiog 
pots where it is required to retain 
a certain degree of moisture round 
the roots of the plants. Thus pot- 
sherds should be used for hair-rooted 
plants, such as the Cape and Aus- 
tralian shrubs, and also the North 
American Hhododendrons and Aza- 
leas ; as they require to have their 
roots kept in an equable state of 
moisture, which would be destruc- 
tive to the O&cti and other similar 
plants. But cinders, when of a 
large size, are very useful in drain- 
ing pots for very delicate succulent- 
rooted plants, as they do not either 
absorb or retain moisture, which 
crocks always do. When cinders 
are sifted, the largest may be fe- 
served for this purpose ; and the 
ashes that fall from them, or any 
coal too small to bum, will be use- 
ful for setting greenhouse plants on 
during summer, as they will pre* 
vent worms from coming out of the 
ground under them. Unless this 
precaution be taken, worms will 
I creep through the holes at the hot- 
\ \oTCk iA V)ti<^ '^^\5^ viA ^<(^ ^bc«bA iniury 
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to the plants, by tearing asunder 
the tender fibres of the roots in 
passing through the mould, and 
particularly in throwing up their 
casts. 

PoTTiNa-BTiCK. — An instrument 
made of wood, and resembling a 
paper-knife, but thicker and blunter 
at the extremity. Its use is to push 
the earth into the pots when plants 
are shifted or transplanted, and it 
prevents the necessity of using the 
thumb for that purpose, as is gene- 
rally done by gardeners. Potting- 
sticks may be made of different 
sizes according to the size of the 
pots. 

Prickly Tkjlr. — See Opu'ktia. 

Primrose. — See PRi'MnLA. 

Pri'mula. — PrimvldcecB. — The 
Primrose. — This genus includes 
three of the most popular and beau- 
tiful of florists' flowers, viz., the 
Auricula, the Polyanthus, and the 
Primrose. Of each of these three 
there are numerous varieties, and 
much has been written on their cul- 
ture and management. I shall 
here endeavour to give a short out- 
line of the treatment of each. 

The Auricula (PHmtda Auri- 
cula) is a native of the Alps of 
Switzerland, where its flowers are 
commonly yellow and very fragrant ; 
it may be gathered in abundance on 
the road-side on the highest part of 
the pass of the Simplon, growing 
with the different Saxifrages, and 
not far from Rhodod^dron hir- 
siitum. When it was transplanted 
into gardens is uncertain, but it has 
been cultivated in Britain since the 
days of Qerard, in 1596 ; and in a 
state of cultivation its flowers are 
yellow, red, blue, purple, white, 
and green, and sometimes double, 
though the only double variety has 
the flowers yellow". Many elaborate 
directions have been given for pre- 
paring the soil for the Auricula ; 



and while some writers, as Justice, 
recommend rotten willow- wood and 
old cow-dang, others, as Eramer- 
son, recommend bullock's blood, 
sugar-baker's scum, and concen- 
trated night-soil. The plants, how- 
ever, will grow and thrive on any 
rich loamy soil ; for example, in a 
mixture of leaf-mould, or thoroughly 
rotten cow-dung and loam. They 
will even grow very well in heath- 
soil mixed with loam, and this is 
the soil in which they are commonly 
grown in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Whatever kind of manure 
is used for the Auricula, it should 
be so thoroughly decomposed as to 
have become a fine mould, and, in 
this state, it may be mixed with 
the common soil of gardens in equal 
parts, with the addition of a fifth 
or a sixth part of coarse sand if the 
plants are to be grown in pots. All 
the choice varieties of Auricula are 
grown in pots, and kept undercover 
in glass frames shaded ; or placed 
in a northern exposure during win- 
ter and spring, and in the open air 
in a situation open to the east, or 
the west during summer after the 
flowering season is over. Daring 
the time they are in flower, they are 
commonly kept in frames close 
under the glass, or under hand- 
glasses, to protect the flowers from 
the rain ; the flowers in all the va- 
rieties, and the leaves in some, 
being more or less covered with a 
powdery bloom, the preservation of 
which is a desideratum among choice 
cultivators. The Auricula is pro* 
pagated by division of the root, or 
by cutting off slips which have 
generally some roots attached, and 
are put at once into small pots. 
The season for performing the ope- 
ration is shortly after the flowers 
have gone off, or, if they are left 
on, immediately after the seed has 
ripened. *£\iaiq %x^ cjsiBL!aiisix.^K)Si^ 
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of Auricula which are planted in 
l)order8 or in beds in the open 
ground ; but, as before obserred, 
all the choicer sorts are grown in 
pots and kept in pits or frames. 
The culture requires so much care 
and nicety, that whoever would ex- 
cel in it, and possess a good collec- 
tion, should procure a book espe- 
cially devoted to the culture of this 
and other florists* flowers ; for ex- 
ample, Hogg*s Treatise on the Au' 
incula, or Maddock's Florists* Di- 
rectory. Auriculas, when grown as 
florists* flowers, have almost innu- 
merable names ; but they may be all 
divided into three classes, viz., those 
with green edges, those with grey 
edges, and those of only one colour, 
which are called selfs. No Auricula 
is valued that is what is called pin- 
eyed, that is, if the style and stigma 
appear above the anthers. 

The Polyanthus {Prirmda mtlgd- 
ris var. canUscens) and the Prim- 
rose {Primula viUgdris var. acaH- 
lis) are cultivated in the same soil 
and in the same manner as the Au- 
ricula ; but being much hardier, 
and also naturally stronger, a larger 
proportion of loam is used in the 
soil, and only the more choice sorts 
are grown in pots. Both Polyan- 
thuses and Primroses form most 
ornamental border flowers in early 
spring, but only the Polyanthus is 
what is properly called a florists* 
flower. The colour of the flower of 
the Polyanthus is always yellow 
and brown, and the finest flowers 
are those that have the segments 
of the corolla flat, and the circum- 
ference marked with a yellow line, 
the anthers of the stamens being 
only visible, and not the pistil, the 
anthers being arranged symmetri- 
cally, so as to foim what florists 
call a moss eye. Sometimes tbe 
anthers are not seen, but the style 
and Btigm& stand up conspicuouaV^ 



like a large pin, and vhen this u 
the case, ti^e flowers are called pin- 
eyed, and are considered worthless. 
The double Polyanthus, and the 
red and white Hose-in-hose Prim' 
rose, are two varieties, having 
double corollas, which may be called 
botanists* varieties, and are onia- 
mental border flowers, but are not 
valued by florists. Besides these, 
however, there are a great many 
florists* varieties with names, which 
are cultivated in pots like Auricu- 
las. As these plants vary so much 
it is interesting to raise them from 
seed, which may be done in the 
following manner : — The seeds may 
be gathered when the capsules are 
ready to burst in July, and sown 
immediately in a shady border, or 
in pots or pans of loamy soil kept 
moist and shaded. The covering 
should be very slight, otherwise the 
seeds will not come up. In fine 
seasons seeds sown as soon as they 
are gathered, will produce plants 
which will flower in the following 
autumn ; but in general it is neces- 
sary to wait till the next spring. 
When the seedlings have proidnced 
two or three leaves, they should be 
transplanted into rich loamy soil 
in a shady situation at the distance 
of a few inches from each other; 
and as they come into flower, the 
good sorts should be marked, and 
the less admired kinds pulled up 
and thrown away. When the seed 
is not sown immediately after being 
gathered, it may be kept till the 
following March, and treated as 
above mentioned. Auricula seed 
requires exactly the same treat- 
ment ; excepting that it is generally 
sown in pans of soil composed of a 
mixture of leaf-mould and loam, 
and the seedlings are transplanted 
into larger pans, or into single small 
pots. P. denticiUataf P, cortutci' 
des, «i.^^ tcaxli q^Vsc species^ are 
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Teiy ornamental low plants, which 
generall/ leqaire a loamy soil, and 
a somewhat moist situation. 

The Primrose is very ornamental 
as a border flower, but it has not 
sported so much as the Polyanthus, 
and there are therefore no florists* 
Primroses. The border or garden 
Tarieties, however, which are mostly 
double^ are yery showy ; among 
these the double flesh-coloured, 
double white, double brimstone, 
double red, double copper, double 
dark-purple, and double riolet, de- 
serve a place in every garden. The 
single white and the single red, 
bo^ of which are found wild, are 
also much admired, and are valu- 
able as coming into bloom in March. 
Plants may be raised from seed, as 
directed for the Polyanthus. 

P,nnintiif the Chinese Prim- 
rose, is a very beautiful greenhouse 
plant, of which there are varieties 
with pink, with white, with semi- 
double flowers; and finally, there 
is the P. iin^Mta Jimbriata, the 
fringed Chinese Primrose, of which 
there are also many sub- varieties of 
different colours. All these are 
particularly valuable, as forming 
neat little plants and flowering 
throughout the winter. They are 
propagated by seeds, which gene- 
rally come true to the variety ; or 
by cuttings, which must be struck 
in sand under a bell-glass, and with 
bottom-heat. They are only bien- 
nials ; and therefore new plants re- 
quire to be raised every year. They 
are generally grown in pots, which 
should be well drained with pot- 
sherds, and filled up with a rich 
compost of equal parts of loam, 
peat^ or sand, and rotten dung or 
vegetable mould. 

Pbinob's Fjbatheb. — Amardn- 
iu8 hypochondriactu. — See Ama- 

SA^NTUS. 

Pbi^os. — MhamnacecB. — Hardy 



North American shrubs, that will 
grow in any light soil, though they 
prefer peat, and any situation. They 
are generally propagated by layers. 

Priyst. — See Lioo'stbum. 

Pbona^ta. — PiUotporacecB. — P. 
4legan8 is a very pretty little twin- 
ing plant with purple flowers, a 
native of the Swan River Settle- 
ment. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings ; and, like most other Aus- 
tralian plants, it thrives in a mix- 
ture of sand, loam, and peat ; but 
it should be grown in very small 
pots, and not kept too moist. It is 
a valuable greenhouse plant, from 
the great abundance and long dura- 
tion of its flowers. It looks best 
trained to a trellis. 

Props are artificial supports for 
plants; and they are of various 
kinds, according to the nature of 
the plant that is to be supported. 
Twining plants are supported 
by single rods, stakes, or poles 
without branches; plants which 
climb by tendrils are supported by 
branched rods ; and plants which 
raise themselves by elongation, or 
long slender shoots, among other 
plants, are supported artificially by 
branched rods, or by being tied to 
simple rods. All these kinds of 
plants, when too tender to be sup- 
ported in the open garden, are trained 
to walls, which are the universal 
supports of plants, whether of the 
hardy and ligneous kind?, or of 
such as are slender, somewhat de- 
licate, and either naturally climb- 
ing, such as Bignhnia capreoldtOf 
— or rambling or trailing, such as 
different kinds of Buses. Orna- 
mental plants grown in pots are 
sometimes supported by single rods 
of wood, or of iron or wire, and 
sometimes by small frames either 
of wood or iron. These frames may 
either be flat and of equal breadth 
from t\ie auritycA ol VJoa Y^"^ ^Qj^ 
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I wards ; or they lanj he wideet ilC 
: top, whicli suits mostBOttsofcliuib- 
I ere; or the; ma; be made in the 
, form of conea, pyramids, inTsrted 
cones, or balloon-like ^apes, at 
■ pleasure. A very commoiifornifor 
BQch plants as Tropai'oltim peiUa- 
pKyllan, T. (rwoidntm, and T. 
brach^etmi, is thatof an elongated 
fan 1 and tuolher is that of a shield- 
like Ggaie with the narrow end at 
the pot. In general, all plants gTotrn 
in pota Bhonld have the sapport of 




voda, with Bipanding paraaol'litt 
tops of wire-work ; or they may le 
supported on eonea or pyramids oi 
rods or poles. The stranger-gni|. 
ing climbing Bases, whioh attaio 
the height of twenty feet, or thirtj 
feet, or upwards, such as the doDbk 
Ayishire Base, the Rose de IdsU, 
the Bounaalt, ]t. GitviUH oc tie 
Seven Sisters, Koisettes, Jtc, niij 
be supported on cones or ppamid^ 
two feet or thi-ee feet in diameter 
at the gcouud, and rising to tie 
', height of tventy feet, farmed (rf 
the stems of jonng Fir-trees tirf 
together ; tender Soaes, on tie 
other hand, sneh as R. Bdnkna, and 
the Muak Koae, require to be tninai 
against walls. Props for boider 
floirers are geoerally email rodl 
painted green, and mads by split- 
ting the laths used by plosteRra or 
by carpenten from deal boards ; 
but Ihey ma; be straight rods of 
hszel, or some such wood, with the 
bark on. The object of usiiig the 
roils of this kind is to render the 
props less conspicnous. The prin- 
ciple to be taken as a gnide is, that 
the rod should always be snbor- 
dinBi« to the plant to be supported 
b; it, or tridned on it. IF thii 
principle be kept constantly in viev, 
few glaring errors will be committed 
either in forming supporlaforplanti 
pots, or for plants in the opon 



ground. Henoe 
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„ . . r symmetrieal shape ; 
and all those grown in beds or bor- 
ders, such as Sweet Peaa, the Com- 
mon TropMolnm (Nasturtium), the 
Scrlet Bonner, &c,, siranld hare 
■moll branch; stakes inserted in the 
' aoilina regolarmaaner, so as never 
I to appear the work of chance or of 
i cai*eleBsness, bat of ait and careful 
design. Climbing Boses ma; either 
J be supported h; training against 
/ walla or troIliB-Tork, or '--'- 



be trained should 
nsTer be built of bright red brick, 
or vet; white atone ; or if they are 
plastered, the colour should alwaji 
be of a subdued kind. Some planti 
are trained up rods or cones for the 
sske of producing flowers ; and 
others, such as It;, when trained 
up an erect rod with an umbrella- 
like top, far the sake of prodacing i 
shade. When the object is floven 
during the whole extent of the 
^-^lan^ &« -fiTit^ «haiild always be I 
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wider at the base than at the top, 
in order that the foliage may enjoy 
the direct influence of the san and 
of perpendicular rains during its 
whole extent ; and this may easily 
be effected by fixing a pole in the 
ground with short sticks in the top, 
to 'which chains, ropes, or wires 
may be affixed, up which the plants 
may be trained. When the flowers 
are chiefly to be produced at the 
top, and the object of the stem is 
merely to elevate the top to a con- 
siderable distance from the ground, 
then the latter must spread orer 
the former as much as may be de- 
sirable for the sake of effect. In like 
manner, when the object is shade, 
or the covering of a summer shelter 
or bower, the stems may be trained 
upright and may be shaded to any 
extent by the head. 

Wire frames for training plants 
in pots are generally painted green, 
for the same reason as the props. 
In supporting large flowers, such as 
Dahlias, or shrubs, such as standard 
Koses, in the open garden, stakes of 
cast or wrought iron are frequently 
used, and the colour they are painted 
is almost always green, though a 
dark-brown colour, or some tint 
nearer that of the bark of rods, say 
those of the ash or hazel, would 
undoubtedly be in better taste. 
Twining plants, such as the Con- 
toIyuIus, are frequently encouraged 
to twine round cords made fast at 
the root of the plant at one end, 
and to a wall, horizontal rail, or 
some other fixed point or line at 
the other. Very handsome screens 
may be formed in this manner, and 
also very agreeable figures, provided 
core is taken that the figure shall 
not be much broader at the summit 
than it is at the base. An obelisk, 
a column, a cone, a pyramid, or a 
cross, in an open airy situation, 
may be covered bo as to produce a 



very striking effect. Arcades and 
covered ways, formed of framework 
of wood or wire, may be covered 
with creepers of every description, 
ligneous or herbaceous; but the 
beauty of the flowers is only seen 
externally, and the advantage to 
the spectator walking beneath is 
shade alone. When shade and the 
beauty of the flowers are to be both 
enjoyed by the spectator in a covered 
walk, the covering ought to be pro- 
duced by arches placed at regular 
distances, so as to admit of the air 
and light between, by which means 
the plants will be covered with 
flowers from the ground to the 
crown of the arch. The arches may 
either cross the walk at right 
angles, or they may cross each 
other, so that the vertical profile of 
every two arches would form a 
cross. 

Trees, after they have grown for 
some years, frequently lean to one 
side, especially such trees as the 
Judas tree, the Mulberry, the Fin- 
aster, and even the Laburnum. 
These require props to set them 
upright, and the kind requisite for 
this purpose is a wooden prop forked 
at the extremity. In like manner, 
the branches of trees sometimes 
split, or for other reasons hang 
down, so as to incommode the path 
or the surface beneath ; and in this 
case the branches require to be tied 
together by iron rods. 

Prostanthera. — LahidUas, — 
P, Lasiantkua is a half-hardy 
Australian shrub, with flowers in 
loose clusters, purple and white, 
and which has a good effect amongst 
rock-work. Easily propagated by 
cuttings, and will grow on any soil, 
not cold or wet ; but requires pro- 
tection in winter. 

Pro^ea. — ProtehcecB. — Singu- 
lar-looking plants, natives of the 
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diffinult to cultiTate, u their roota 
■re Saby and veij apt to be in- 
jured either b; > vaiit of vater or 
an eicesi. Tbey mast alio bwe 
abandsDce of light and air, and not 
be ciinided vith other plaota. They 
■honld be grown in pota nearl; half 
filled with potaberda, in ligbt tarij 
loam, mixed with equal parts of 
fine lilTer sand, and placed in a 
greenboase. Great care must be 
taken in ehifUng them when (he; 
leqnire larger pote, as their roota 
are rer; briltle, and will be foand 
to have entwined themeelTea amoug 
the polBherda, from whicii it is Tery 
diScaltto disengage them, and for 
this reasim the dcsioage ahoali' 
be diaturbed, bat tranafarred e 
with the baU of earth to the 
pot. These planU are propagated 
br cattinga taken off »( a joints and 
planted in separate pots in sand, 
nnder a glass, bat not plnnged in a 
hotbed ; and the glass shonid be 
Jrequentlj taken off and wiped, as 
the cattings are very apt to damp 
oS, 

PROTIOTINQ TBBtUSES. — In 

some cases where half-hardy plants 
are grown in the open garden tbey 
are trained on Irellis-work, with 
a framewoik of coarse wood fixed 
at the base of the trellis, so as to 
form a kind of moreable pit OTer 
it. In this frame sashes are placed 
to shield the plants during cold 
weather, and the whole apparatas, 
exi^ept the trellis, is remored in 
Ma; or June, when the flower-buds 
have formed. In this way eon 
(he finer kinds of Paseion-fln. .., 
the Allamandas, and other tender 
elimbing plants may he grown, ap- 
parently in the open air. 

PeotkOTihq. — As half-hardy 

plants, trained against a wstl, are 

freqnentlj mnch injured by what 

I »re called perpendicular frosts, a 

/ tbatcbed or wooden eoping, proiect- 



ing about two feet from the will, '; 
will be foond of the moat essentiil ' 
serrioe in protecting tbem. Sodi i , ' 
coping, with a spruikling of stm ' 
or dead leaves over the roole,' ui 
a hay-band twisted round the tnuk 
of the tree, about a foot from lit 
gronnd, will be sufficient to protMt 
even tender plants from all ordinarj 
frosts. Standard plants may halt 
straw or dead leaves laid over thi 
roots, or tbey may have a thatching 
of Btrav attached to the trunk d 
the tree, and sloping off widely it 
the base. (See THAloHma.) Ottv 
coverings made of straw or rosba ' 
plai(ed or sewed together, or sf 




osiers twist«d like basket-work, 
may be used for smaller plants. 
One of these may be a kmd of 
hurdle to protect plants agsi 
wall, others may be used U 
round the Blems of young tree^ *nd 
to cover Tree Fieonies and other tall 
shrubs, with an opening on the ads 
next the sun, to admit the air and 1 
prevent damp ; and others ate small | 
beehive-like covers for protecting | 
Geraniums or other greenhouv j 
plants in the borders. Sometimn ' 
a elight wire frame is used, lika { 
that shown in fig. 43, which may | 
be covered with a mat. A &anu I 
of this kind is particularly oiefol 
for the Tree Fssony. For the modts I 
of protecting trees from (he attaokl 1 
1 <A ca'iAi^ uM^vi.im'^'m. I 
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pBnaiHO omtunentol trees uid 
■brabe ii Beldom pntc^ed to mnch 
9it ; &a all th&t is required U to 
oat out (he dead wood and to pre- 
Tent tbe s)ioot« from gratnng oat 
of jdiape. To do this effectnttll;, 
ers? lad; onght to be pioTided 
Tith a pair of prnning-slieani (ne 
fig. ti), so oontriTed u to make 




what is called a draT-cnt, and thus 
not to bruise tbe wood or the bark 
Ba as to pceTent its uniting agun 
snioothly. Tbe cnt Bbonid aleo be 

to leave a piece of dead vood pro- 
jecting bejond tho jioong shoot^ 
vhieh iiai alvaja a very lad effect. 
Much of the beaoty of a Sever- 
garden depends on removiDg the 
dead Bomb and other ffoveis aa 
I as the; &de, and aUo atl the 
dead or hrofceo branchec ; but this 
ia a point of coltnre which is Tcrjr 
rarelj properlj attended to. The 
French instiument called a ifcateta- 
a odIj a somevhat larger and 
itroDger pair of pmning-ehearB. 

Pbo'bub.— Jioiaceat.— The Plnm. 
Thoi«h the common plum-tree ranks 
among frait-trees, and as such ii 
not entitled to a place b the present 
work, Tet there ace maoy ipedei of 
PcflDUB Thich mtj be oossidered 
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some of our most ornamental shrubs I 
Among these are P. cdndieam, 
with woolly leaves and long cluirten 
of white flowers ; P. Coamilla, a | 
aatixe of Italy ; P. marVima, with \ 
white flowers and dark bine fruit; 
and P. divariciOa, with white 
flowera and jellow &uit. There 
are many other ornamental shcabs 
which are colled Prdnus in the 
□Drseries, bat which botanists now 
class in the genus Ca'iusns. Among 
these are tbe Hoholeb or Perfamed 
Cherry, formeriy colled Primm 
MakllUij and the Bird Cbeny, 
which LiniueaB called PrloHit 
Pddm. All the kinds of Pntnns 
are qnite bardy, and will grow in 

Pai'DiTiH. — VyrtHeea. — Tbe 
Qnava. — Tropical shrubs, which 
are generally grown in a stoTS in 
England, bnt one kind of which, 
CattJej's QnaTa, will ripen fruit in 
a greenhoQse. In the West Indies 
Uie fruit is used ibr making tbe 
well-known Oaava jelly. All the 
kinds should be grown in loam and 
peat, and they are all propagated 

Psoni'LHA. — Legwninhiir. — - 
Shrubby and herbaoeooB plants, of 
easy culture, some of which require 
a greenhouse in England. They 
grow freely in loam and peat, and 
are propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
Most of Uie species are natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

PrK'tEi. — TerAinthllcea. — 
American stmhs, quite hardy in 
British gardens, and ornamental 
for the fine yellow which their leaves 
take in autumn. They will grow 
in any garden soil, and they ate 
multiplied by cuttings and layers. 

Ptb'bu. — Pllica. — Brake. A 
veiy ornamental kind of Pern. For 
the oaltnre, see FoLiFo'Dlirji. 

FtTLuONi'Bla. — foro^neo!. — t 
. HerbaeeonB ^uAa -wifia. «?cMw&\ 
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usual treatment of perennial plants. 
According to the last arrangements 
of botanists, the Chinese ChryssB- 
themums are now included in the 
genus Pyrdthrum. 

Pybo'la. — Ericacece. — Winter- 
green. A pretty little shrub, one 
species of which, P, rotundifolia, 
is found wild in Sussex. 

Py'rus. — Boshceoe. — The Apple 
and Pear Trees. The different kinds 
of Crabs and Pears are very orna- 
mental from their blossoms, inde- 
pendently of the utUity of the fruit 
of some of the s][)ecies. The orna- 
mental kinds are all low trees, 
admirably adapted for the lawn or 
the shrubbery ; they are all of easy 
culture in any common garden soil ; 
and they are propagated by grafting 
the finer on the more common kinds. 
To thrive and look well, however, 
they require an airy situation, and 
not to be crowded among other trees. 
Most of the species, and espedaliy 
the Crabs, are very liable to be 
attacked by insects in the leafing and 
flowering seasons ; and they should 
then be carefully watched, and the 
caterpillars picked off as soon as 
they are visible. Among the kinds 
most worthy of notice, are the fol- 
lowing : Ppnts spectdbiliSf the Chi- 
nese Crab or Gbtrland-flowering Wild 
Apple, producing the most show; 
flowers of the whole genus in May, 
and as hardy as the common Crab or 
Wild Pear. P, coivnariaf the Sweet- 
scented Crab, with large and beau- 
tiful pink blossoms, highly fragrant, 
as is the first. P. c. angutltfoUa^ 
the narrow-leaved sweet-scented 
Crab, with blossoms as beautiful as 
the former, and with the leaves sub- 
evergreen. This, and the two pre- 
ceding kinds, have the fruit green 
when ripe, and fragrant, but it is 
not good to eat. Pyrus hctccata 
and P. prunifdUa, the two kinds of 
planting in i)i% open garden and l\iQ\^\\M{nKDL Qx»2&^ \a.^« very showy 



leaves, and rather ornamental 
flowers, natives of Europe and 
Amerioa, which will grow in almost 
any soil and situation. 

Pu^NiCA. — GranatacecB or Myr- 
taceoR. — The Pomegranate is a very 
handsome deciduous shrub or low 
tree, which, in the climate of Lon- 
don, thrives against a conservative 
waU, and produces fruit which at- 
tain their &11 size, though they but 
seldom ripen. It also grows in 
great luxuriance near Bath. The 
fruit, which is of a globular shape, 
and retains the calyx, has been ad- 
mired for its form from the earliest 
ages, and was one of the most con- 
spicuous ornaments du-ected to be 
used in the construction of Solomon's 
Temple. There is a double-flowered 
variety, which, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, was 
the most fsivourite plant in conti- 
nental and British orangeries, next 
to the Orange and the Lemon ; and 
there is also a dwarf double-flowered 
variety, which when kept in a green- 
house, produces its fine vermilion 
flowers from August to November. 
The plant requiies a dry loamy soil, 
a south wall, and an airy situation ; 
and care should be taken in pruning 
it not to cut out the small lateral 
twigs or spurs, on which alone the 
blossoms are produced, which should 
be left projecting from the wall. 
It strikes root freely from ripened 
cuttings and layers, and the yellow 
and the white-flowered varieties are 
sometimes grafted on the common 
kind. 

Pu'bshia.— ^osacccB.— A little 
North American shrub, with small 
yellow flowers, which is quite hardy, 
and should be grown in sandy peat. 
It is propagated by layers. 

Pybb^thrum.— Co^o«7<c. — Fe- 
verfew. — ^Most of the species are 
hard/ perennials, which only require 
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blossoms, and small red or yellow 
fruit, uBeM in cookery. These are 
the principal ornamental species of 
the Crab or Apple kind, unless we 
except one, the Moscow or Trans- 
parent Grab, Ppitis astracdnicOf 
which has fruit nearly as large as 
a golden Pippin, wax-coloured, and 
almost transparent when ripe. 
Though commonly cultiyated for its 
fruit, as useful for the table, it well 
deserves a place on the lawn as an 
ornamental plant, from the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the Crabs. The 
more ornamental Fears are the fol- 
lowing : P, amygdalifdrmis, which 
has silvery-white leaves, and fruit 
shaped like that of the Almond ; 
P. eUBagnifdlia, which has long 
narrow white leaves like those of 
the Else&gnus ; P. salicifdliOf with 
long, narrow, silky leaves like those 
of the Willow ; and P. nivdlis, 
which has round leaves of a snowy 
whiteness. All these species have 
small green fruit, not good to eat ; 
but the trees are most ornamental 
from their shape and the singular 
colour of their foliage. The follow- 
ing kinds of P^rus belong to the 
section of A Via. P. tormindliSf the 
Ghriping Wild Service tree, is re- 
markable for the beautiful form of 
its leaves, which, however, are un- 
fortunately very apt to be eaten by 
insects. The buds are large, of a 
beautiful green, and very ornamen- 
tal in the winter season. Pjims 
atUMpdria, the Mountain Ash, is a 
well-known small tree, beautiful 
both when in flower and in fruit, 
and worth cultivating for its foliage 
alone. Pprua armricdna, the Ame- 
rican Mountain Ash, resembles the 
common sort, but has larger leaves 
•and smaller fruit, though it is of a 
much deeper red. Pprus S6rbtUf 
the common Service Tree, has foliage 
like that of the Mountain Ash, but 
larger; and the fruit resembles that 



of the common Fear, but much 
smaller, and not ornamental though 
it is eatable. 

The following kinds of Pyrus are 
shrubs, and very ornamental, both 
for their fruit and flowers : P. ar- 
butifdliOf which has white flowers 
and black fruit, and the leaves of 
which become of a beautiful red in 
autumn ; there are six or eight 
varieties, commonly treated as spe- 
cies : P. ChamcemespiluSt which has 
large white flowers and red or black 
fruit; and P. JlorMndcif which 
grows about four feet high, and 
sends down weeping branches all 
round, which are covered with such 
a profusion of white flowers during 
the flowering season, that the plants 
look like a hillock covered with 
snow. These last-mentioned shrubby 
kinds are sometimes called Ar6nia. 
P^rus japdnicaf so well known for 
its beautiful scarlet flowers, is now 
removed to the genus Cydbnia. 
There is a variety with pink and 
white flowers. All the kinds be-, 
longing to the genus Fyrus are 
quite hardy, and will grow freely in 
any common garden-soil, and they 
may all be raised from seeds, or 
grafted on the Wild Crab, or Wild 
Fear, or on the Hawthorn, which, 
though belonging to the genus 
Cratse^gus, is very nearly allied to 
FJ^rus. 



QUAKING-GRASS— See Bw^za. 
Quassia. — Simaruhacece. — 
Stove shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies, the bark, wood, and root of 
which are so intensely bitter, that 
an extract from the bark of some of 
the species is used as a substitute 
for hops in making beer, and also 
as a poison for flies and aphides. 
Q. amdra is very ornamental from 
its long upright racemes of bright 
scarlet fliowera, \5ttfe ^«X«i\& ^1 ^\ik.^ 
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cmiDuel; twiaUd together. The 
■planta flower frwly, if allowed 
plenty of heat. Tbey ahonld be 
grown in loim, mixed with pest or i 
eaiid ; niid thoj are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Qdkkb'b Nzbdlewobk. — Spi-\ 
'a'a snlicifilia. — See Sfiilb'a. I 

Qub'bcob.— /Imenldmo, or Cit- j 
fiulifera.—The Oai.— Tbe upecies 
aro cbiefly forest trees, but Q. I'lcx, I 
tbe erergreen Oak, and some of iU I 
Tarieties, may be treated , ' ' ' 



■a very 01 



a Ian 



tbe kinds of the Turkey Oak, Q. GSr- 
rig, are aleo very omnmecital, par- 
tinulatly Q. C. Lucombe&na, wbioh 
grows rapidly and forme a Tery 
liBiidsamepyTEiniidal tree. Itanght, 
be pnrcbaaed in pels, 
a bnt few laterai roots, 
and seldom grows well if it is tmne- 
planteii from tbe open ground. The 
imericaa Oaks are rerj handeome, 
parlicularlj for tba eolnurs their 
leaves take ia winter. Q. coeiAnea 
.and Q, itlira hnvedeepl; cut leaves, 
"wbicb become of a beautifal red in 
n ; a« do lie leaves of Q. po- 
l^trit, 'which are more elegantly 
shaped than those of any of the 
other kinds. Some of the dwarf 
1 Bear Oaba, such as Q. 
^anUteri and Q. iiictfilia, do not 
.grow aboie two or three feet high ; 
and they are called Bear Oaks, 
'becauee in their natire countries 
tbe bears can eat their acome, 
without climbing. 
QorsoK.— See Ctdo'bia. 

—A mode of planting 
I, by wbioh the plants 
I opposite the spaces in 



as to form 

of diamonds. — See fi( 



1 and 

it the term quincunx, although 
/ frequently used with reference to ^ 
I plADliug, is neverthekBe diKtYen'tVj 



and imperfectly nnderBtood by mioj 
persDue. Some Dnderetatid it ai i 
mode of planting, b; whieli £n 
treei are planted, so that one shiil ; 
be in each comer of n Square and 1 
one in tbe centre, where the djagti- 1 

/• / / / f 
f f If 



nala cross. Others yagnelysupprao 
that whilst the trees in one ronut 
opposite the spaces in (be neiti Uie 
plantation must be iu quincani. 
The French authors, however, de- 
fine the term mors preiSBely to be 
that arrangement by which all the 
planta in a plantation are eqni- 
distant from each other, conse- 
quently their tops are not crowded 
on one side more than on another, 
and thus grow equally balanced. 
This is an advantage, whether tbe 
plautatlon be trees, shrubs, or 
flowers ; and it is surprising 'Csa\ 
the mods is not more adopted tbaa 



..oZ 




., and also tliat the priaatple of 
the arrangement ahouid not 1* 
dearly understood by some vht 
have the important operations of 
planting to conduct. We shall oi- 
\ A>>..=r..^. 4^ eiT^n it ai briefly U 
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possible^ and at the same time 
dearly enough, ve presume, by 
reference to fig. 45, D. 

It is essential that all the plants 
shall be equidistant. This can 
only be possible when every three 
adjoining ones form an equilateral 
triangle, as c, e, d. In order that 
this may be the case, let the dis- 
tance between the plants be deter- 
mined and marked ofif, say from a 
towards h. Take two rods, or mea- 
sures, each equal to this distance ; 
place the end of one of them at c, 
and that of the other 9ii, d ; bring 
their other extremities together, and 
they will meet in the point e, 
forming with the base c c2 an equi- 
lateral triangle, of which the per- 
pendicular t p must be the distance 
between the rowafg, hi, hly run- 
ning parallel to a 6, whilst the dis. 
tance between the plants in these 
TOWS is equal to c d. When the 
plantation is all marked off, it will 
be observed that every three trees 
form an equal-sided triangle; and 
ux, with one in the centre, a hexa- 
gon, in which the plants 2, 8, 5, 6, 
7 form a quincunx. 

QuiSQUA^Lis. — CombretacecB, — 
A stove climber, a native of the East 
Indies, with singular flowers, and 
large and handsome leaves. The 
flowers are shaped something like 
those of the Jasmine, but with an 
excessively long tube, and a very 
small limb, which, when it first 
expands, is white, but which after- 
wjurds becomes pink, getting darker 
and darker, till it finally becomes of 
a blood-red. The plant should be 
grown in loam and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings struck in 
sand under a hand-glass. 



R 



AGQED BOBIN.— See Lt'oh- 



vis. 



IUqwobt. — See Otho'nita ; and 
Sbrb'oio. 



Bake. — A well-known toothed 
implement for raking the surface of 
dry ground, or collecting together 
grass on lawns which have been 
mown, or weeds on surfaces which 
have been hoed. There is also what 
is called the Daisy-rake, in which 
the teeth or tines are lance-shaped, 
sharp at the edges, and so close 
together that when drawn or raked 
over the surface of a lawn, they, 
collect or cut off the heads or flowers 
of such plants as the Daisy, Crow- 
footf Plimtain, &c. The heads of 
rakes, or that part which contains 
the teeth or tines, are of different 
lengths, from six inches to two 
feet ; and the teeth, which are placed 
at ft'om one inch to two inches 
apart, are from two inches to four in 
length. In raking dug soil with a 
view to render the surface even and 
fine, and also to collect stones, roots, 
&c., the handle of the rake should 
be held close to the middle of the 
operator, so that the tines may pass 
through the ground at an angle less 
than 45* ; but when weeds or short 
grass are to be raked up, or the heads 
of Daisies to be cut off, the handle 
of the rake must be held above the 
middle of the operator, so that the 
tines may form an angle with^the 
soil above 45**. In the latter case it 
is desirable that the tines should 
slide along the- surface ; but in the 
former it is necessary that they 
should penetrate into it throughout 
nearly their whole length, 

Banu'mculus. — RanunctUaceas, 
— The Banunculus. — The species 
may be divided into two kinds — 
boxxler flowers, and florists' flowers. 
The latter consists of some hundreds 
of varieties obtained from the species 
JRaniinculua aaidtictuty a native of 
the Levant, with tuberous roots, 
which is raUier too tender to endure 
the winter in the open air without 
some kmd oi igito\A^Mvm« ^S^^a ^^^ 
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plant grows naturally in Persia, in 
meadows which are moist during 
winter and in the growing season, 
bnt dry during great part of sum- 
mer. Hence one of the first requi- 
sites in the culture of this flower 
is a loamy soil kept moist; and 
as the yarieties are all double and 
in a highly artificial state, the soil 
requires to be made yery rich with 
leaf-mould, or the mould of hot- 
bed dung. The common season for 
planting the Ranunculus is Noyem- 
ber ; the roots may be placed about 
six inches apart every way, covered 
with two inches of soil, and pro- 
tected by straw, mats, or rotten 
tttfi, during severe frosts. The plants 
will come into flower in July, and 
when the leaves wither, the roots 
may be taken up, dried in the shade, 
and preserved in a dry place till 
they are wanted for replanting. A 
great many named kinds may be 
procured in the seed-shops, the most 
distinct of which are the Turban, 
or yery dark red, the orange, the 
white, and the fine or cut-leaved. 
As the plant seeds freely even when 
semi-double, new sorts without end 
^ay be raised from seed, which may 
be sown in pots or flat pans as soon 
as it is gathered, and placed in 
a cold frame. The common mode 
of propagating the Ranunculus is by 
separating the offsets from the larger 
roots. 

The common kinds of Ranunculus 
are British weeds ; but there are 
several border flowera belonging to 
this family which are well deserving 
of cultivation, and of which the 
following are the most remarkable : 
JR. aconitifdliitSy the white-flowered 
Bachelor^s Button, an old inhabitant 
of British gardens, prolific in double 
. white flowers in May and June, and 
yery ornamental ; R, Hcria fi^e 
pl^Wf the double-flowered yellow 
B&cheloT'B BiittOD, which. Aowexa m 



June or July, is also a very desin- 
ble plant ; as are i2. rlpem ftm 
pl^nOf and R. btdldsiis fibre p2^, 
botii producing fine yellow donUe 
flowers in May and June. R. ear- 
tusafolivs is handsome both for its 
foliage and flowers ; and R. iitU^ 
litis is a low plant well adapted fa 
pots or rock-work, produdng aboi* 
dance of pretty white flowers finm 
May to July. R, pLata^neus is very 
handsome, with glaucqjus lanceolate 
leaves, and white flowers produced 
in April ; and R. grraminetM, of 
which th^re is a double-flowered 
yariety, with many others, are veiy 
handsome and desirable species. 

Baphio'lbpis. — RosheecB, — The 
Indian Hawthorn. — Very elegant 
shrubs, natiyes of China, with white 
flowers, the centre or which is red ; 
the bark is also reddish ; and there 
is a reddish tinge in the leaves. The 
species are only half-hardy in Eng- 
land, and they are generally kept in 
the greenhouse in the open air 
against a conservative wall. 

Reaumu'ria.. — FieoidecB. — A 
very pretty little shrub, with fleshy 
leaves and bright purple flowers, 
very suitable for rock-work. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
or in heath-mould, in rather a diy 
situation, as it is yery liable to 
damp off if grown in a moist situa- 
tion in the shade. It prefers a 
warm sunny bank, where it flowers 
abundantly, and is yery orna- 
mental. 

Red Cedab. — See Juni'psbub. 

RbStanthe^ba. — Orchdd&cea,— 
The Chinese Air-plant. — A v«y 
handsome genus of the East Indian 
Orchideous Epiphytes. It is a tme 
parasite, and never flowers well in 
a pot. It is a climbing plant : but 
it differs from all other climbers in 
attaching itself to surrounding ob* 
jects by its long fleshy roots, which 
V^ WokSA x^\aA VQ.^ \^t or oolBOin 
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within its reach, as other plants do 
their tendrils. Though the most 
glowing accounts had Been received 
of the splendour of the flowers of 
the Benanthdra in China, it did not 
appear likely to realise these de- 
scriptions in England ; and it was 
cultivated in this country for above 
ten years before it formed a single 
■spike of flowers. At last the in- 
genious expedient was devised of 
wrapping the long flexible roots 
round with moss, and keeping this 
moss constantly moist, and the 
result was, that the plant grew ten 
feet long, and produced several 
spikes, varying from two to three 
feet in length, of brilliant scarlet 
flowers. It is now generally grown 
on pieces of wood with the bark on^ 
hung from the rafters near a column 
of the stove or orohideous house, 
round which the long roots are 
suffered to entwine themselves, care 
being taken to wrap them in moist 
moss as they elongate themselves ; 
and it is found that the plant flow- 
ers as fireely as any other orchideous 
Bpiphyte grown in Britain. 

Resb^a. — MeseddLcece. — There 
are many species of this genus, most 
of which are natives of the south of 
Europe and Bgypt ; but those best 
known in England are Jteaida Lu- 
Uolat the Byer's-weed, which is a 
British plant ; and R. odorata, for 
the culture of which, see Miqno- 

KETTB. 

Resebve-Gbound. — In every 
garden, accidents, diseases, and 
many other causes, occasion blanks 
or deformities in beds and borders, 
and the use of a reserve-ground is to 
contain a number of growing plants 
that at a moment's notice can be 
taken up and planted in the place 
of those which have ceased to be 
ornamental or desirable. Wherever 
there is a greenhouse, it can hardly 
be kept in high order without a pit 



or frame in the reserve-ground for 
striking cuttings and bringing for- 
ward plants to supply the place of 
those which are no longer orna- 
mental in the greenhouse ; and 
particularly for forcing bulbs and 
bringing forward annuals, such as 
Balsams, Schiz&uthus, &c., which 
are exceedingly ornamental when in 
flower, but without showy foliage 
at every other season. The reserve- 
ground therefore, in point of extent, 
must bear some relation to the 
extent and the character of the gar- 
den which it is intended to supply. 
The smallest residence should have 
a few square ya! ds of reserve-ground, 
including a pit, in an open, airy 
situation, but concealed from the 
ornamental parts of the grounds; 
and residences of twenty or thirty 
acres in extent will require several 
pits, and the sixth or fourth part 
of an acre as reserve-ground. Where 
there is a walkd kitchen-garden, 
the reserve-grotind may very con- 
veniently be placed adjoining the 
frame or forcing-ground, or form 
part of it ; and in places so small 
as to have no kitchen-garden, a con- 
cealed glade open to the south, with 
or without a small pit or frame, 
will still be necessary. The grand 
points respecting a reserve-ground, 
which it is desirable to impress on 
an amateur gardener, are, first, that 
a reserve-ground, including a pit, 
however small it may be, is essen- 
tial to the keeping in high order of 
every plot of garden-ground, even 
those in front of street- houses, and 
of every garden of plants in pots, 
even those kept on window-sills and 
in balconies ; secondly, that the re- 
serve-ground must be in an open, 
airy situation, not shaded by trees ; 
thirdly, that tli6 herbaceous plants 
planted in the open ground in the 
reserve-garden must be taken up 
with baVla ot ew\.\i, *xA xe^vsoiwi.^ 
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twice a year, and the shrnbs once 
a year; and fourthly, that where 
there is a choice of soil, that of the 
reserve-ground should be of a loamy 
nature, such as will adhere to the 
roots of the plants, and never of 
sand, which will drop away from 
them. Where there is no reserve- 
ground, there is no possible way by 
which even a street-garden, or the 
pots on a window-sill, can be kept 
always in the highest order, but by 
having recourse to the commercial 
gardener. 

Best-habrow. — See Ono^nis. 

Bhah'nus. — jRhamndcecB. — The 
Buckthorn. — Handsome deciduous 
and evergreen shrubs ; some of 
which almost attain the size and 
appearance of small trees, and others 
are procumbent shrubs only fitted 
for rock-work. They are all, how- 
cxer, distinguished by a stiff upright 
mauner of growth, and numerous 
strong thorns, from which they 
derive their name of Buckthorn. 
The flowers are generally small and 
not ornamental, but the berries are 
-very much so; and the evergreen 
kinds are very valuable in shrub- 
beries, from their hardiness and 
free habit of growth. The Alat6r- 
nus {RhdmntLS Alat^mua) is par- 
ticularly valuable, because it bears 
coal-smoke and the confined air of 
towns better than most other ever- 
greens. 

Hhdmnus cathdrticuSf the Pui'g- 
ing Buckthorn, is a deciduous shrub 
with large handsome leaves and 
showy berries. These berries when 
unripe are used in making a yellow 
dye, and they are sold for this pur- 
pose in the colour shops, under the 
name of French berries ; when ripe, 
their juice, mixed with alum, forms 
what is called sap-green ; and if 
they are suffered to hang on the 
trees till autumn, their juico be- 
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cornea purple. The Avigiiou\)eTneE, \ ^^Wott. ^\i^ v^^sasR^ ^<»ild all be 



also used in dyeing yellow, are the 
fruit of R. infectdritUf which is & 
native of France, near Avignon. 
R. 'saxdtilist the Stone BudLthoin, 
which is a deciduous recumbent spe- 
cies, is a valuable plant for rock- 
work, or for clothing rocks or old 
walls, where it is desirable to give 
a wild and natural appearance to 
the scenery ; and R. EryUiroxjfUmi 
the Red- wooded Buckthorn, is veiy 
ornamental as a tufted bush among 
rocks near water. R. Frdnguk 
and R, latifblius are low trees. 
All the species are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common gar- 
den soil, and in any situation tfaat 
is tolerably dry ; and they are all 
easily propagated by seeds and 
layers. 

Rhe'xia. —MeUutomttcece—VLet' 
baceous and shrubby plants, natives 
of America. R. virgintea, which 
is the handsomest species, is quite 
hardy in peat earth, in a moist situ- 
ation, and it produces its showy 
pink or rather rose-coloured flowers, 
with conspicuous yellow stamens, in 
July and August. The leaves are 
strongly ribbed, as in all the Melas- 
tomd^cese, and slightly edged with 
pink. The shrubby species are 
more tender than the herbaceous 
ones, and they are generally kept 
in a greenhouse. 

RflfpsALis. — Cactaeea, — Very 
curious succulent plants, which are 
natives of both the East and West 
Indies. As the Opuntias may be 
said to be all leaves, and the diffe^ 
ent kinds of tree Cdreus all stem, 
so the Ehipsalis may be considered 
all branches; for the whole plant 
consists of a series of short roond 
articulated branches, spreading in 
all directions. The flowers of tins 
genus differ from those of the Cacti 
generally, in being small and not 
very handsome. They are genially 
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grown in briok-rabbish and sandy 
Lam, and they shonld have very 
little water. The cattings mnst be 
dried by laying them on a shelf for 
two or three days before they are 
planted, 

Rhoda'nthb. — CompSsttce. — A 
beantifal little annual plant, a na- 
tiye of the Swan Biver, whence its 
^leeds were imported by Captain 
Mangles, who so well merits the 
gratita^ of every lover of flowers 
for the nnmerous beantiful plants 
which he has been the means of 
introducing. The Bhodanthe is 
generally treated as a half-hardy 
annual, being sown on a hotbed in 
February and planted out in May ; 
but it may be grown to an enor- 
mous size by the following treat- 
ment. The seed must be sown the 
first week in April, in a soil com- 
posed of three paila of heath-mould 
and one of loam; and the young 
plants pricked out the first week in 
May into small thumb-pots or six- 
ties, filled with a similar soil. In 
a week's time they should be shifted 
into pots a size larger ; they should 
then be suffered to remain a fort- 
night, after which they should be 
again shiflted into larger pots and 
the bloesom-buds pinched off. The 
shifting may be repeated five or six 
times, always pinching off the blos- 
som-buds, till the plants have at- 
tained a large size and shrubby 
character, which will generally be 
about the middle of August, and 
when they may be permitted to 
flower. A plant which had been 
treated in this manner, and which 
was given to me by Captain Mangles, 
measured a foot and a half high and 
four feet in circumference; it had 
above a thousand blossoms on it 
expanded at one time, and it con- 
tinued producing a succession of 
flowers from August to the middle 
of November. 



Rhodi^ola. — Orassuldcece, •— 
Bose-root. — There are only two spe- 
cies of this genus, one of which is a 
British plant, strongly resembling 
the House-leek, with a thick fleshy 
root, smelling so much like a Bose 
as to have given the name to the 
genus. The flowers are yellow and 
terminal. The plant is a perennial, 
and should be grown in a moist 
situation on rock-work. 

Rhodoohi'ton. — Scrophvlari' 
aceas. — R, volubUet formerly called 
LophospSrmum Jihodochitorif is a 
Mexican climbing plant, with abund- 
ance of very handsome flowers. It 
was at first kept in the greenhouse, 
but it is now found to flourish most 
in the open air, as it will not flower 
well when its roots are confined. It 
should be planted in spring, in a pit 
about two feet square, formed in the 
open border, and filled with loamy 
soil, enriched with leaf-mould or 
rotten manure. As the plant grows, 
a little leaf-mould may be added 
from time to time over the roots; 
and the plant must be trained up a 
wire-frame, or against a conserva- 
tive wall. When it has done fiower- 
ing, it should be cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground, and 
covered witii tan or saw -dust, and a 
pot turned over it, the hole in the 
pot being stopped up to exclude the 
rain ; or, what is better, the plant 
may be wrapped in moss, and thus 
protected. The species is propa- 
gated by cuttings struck in spring 
or autumn, or by seeds sown on a 
hotbed in February' and planted out 
in May. When wanted for a bal- 
cony or greenhouse, it may be grown 
in a pot, all that need be attended 
to being to grow the plant in good 
soil, and to allow it plenty of room 
for its roots. 

Rhodode'ndron. — ErichcecB. — 
The Bose Bay. — Well-known ever- 
green &hrai\)a «n^ Vs^ \jcftRa, ^^Ssv 
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splendid flowers; which are gene- 
rally grown in sandy peat, kept 
rather inoist. The hardy Rhodo- 
dendrons are mostly either natives 
of America, or hybrids raised in 
this country from them ; and hence, 
the part of the garden in which 
they are grown is generally called 
the American ground, and they are 
classed with Azaleas, Ealmias, and 
other plants of similar habit of 
growth. Many kinds of Rhododen- 
dron are, however, from the East, 
and one of these, R. pdnticumj is 
quite hardy, and hybridises freely 
with the American kinds. Of these 
last, Jt. mAximunif in America, at- 
tains the height of twelve or fifteen 
feet, but in England it neither 
grows nor flowers freely. The leaves 
are of a pale yellowish green, and 
they generally look drooping, as 
though the plant wanted water. It 
is remarkable, that it was twenty 
years in England before it produced 
a single flower. In its native coun- 
try it is always found growing upon 
rocks near water; and it would 
probably thrive in a similar situa- 
tion in this counti*y. H, catawbiinse 
is a hardy American species, which 
flowers abandantly from June till 
August. It seldom grows above 
four feet high, but it forms a healthy- 
looking bush, perfectly covered over 
with flowers. The hybrids between 
this species and the Nepal tree Rho- 
dodendron are very handsome. Of 
the tree Rhododendrons, the old 
Nepal scarlet, R. arbdreuMf grows 
about twenty feet high, with im- 
mense bunches of dark scarlet flow- 
ers, which have a rich velvet-like 
appearance. The flowers secrete 
honey in such abundance that it 
actually drops .from the corollas. 
The leaves are large, and silvery be- 
neath. The large white- blossomed 
tree Rhododendron, R, ctnTi€bm6- 
Mum, has long narrow leaves, muOiv 



wrinkled and covered beneath vith 
a coarse shaggy reddish wooL The 
flowers are generally white, but 
there is a variety the flowers o! 
which are rose-coloured. jR. com- 
panuldtum and R. RoUifu6nif the 
Ceylon scarlet, are also splendid 
species ; but in 1850, Dr. Joseph 
Hooker sent home a number of spe- 
cies of the Himalaya Rhodod^dron 
which £Eir surpass in size and beavtf 
of flower all that had hitherto beea 
introduced. All the species of Bho- 
dodendron brought from the Himt- 
layas are very ornamental, but none 
are more so than R. DaXkoHaia^ 
which flowered for the first time 
in England in March, 1853. The 
flowers are very large and fragrant; 
when they open they are green; 
they then change to yellow, and 
afterwards become a pure white, 
which in their native coimtry is 
tinged with rose-colour before the 
flowers drop. The species in the 
Himalayas is a straggling shrub 
with a red papery bark, and bearing 
its flowers and leaves only at the 
extremity of each shoot ; and as it 
grows in moist forests 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, it will 
probably prove hardy in shady moist 
places. With this may be asso- 
ciated R, Thompsonii, found at the 
same elevation, with flowers nearly 
as large and of a bright crimson. 
R. glaucum is another Himalayan 
species which will probably prove 
hardy in this country. It is a 
shrub about a foot high, producing 
a great profusion of bell-shaped 
pink flowers, which have a resinous 
smell. R. niveumf also from the 
Himalayas, has large clusters of 
lilac flowers, and takes its name of 
nivea (snowy) from the whiteness 
of the under side of the leaves. 
In addition to these, other Indian 
vRhododendrons have been intro- 
\^\x&Qdk. — ^«am& ^Sor^o^ ^ V\ iaA or 
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12 feet liigh, and others actually 
Epiphytes growing on the branches 
of trees in Jara and Borneo. Some, 
as J2. Javanicwm.^ have bright yel- 
low flowers ; others, as R. cUidtumf 
R. Rlanfordiafidrumf and R. Jaa- 
miniildrum, lose* the form of the 
Bhododendron flower ; while others, 
such as the old R. hirtiUum and 
R. ferruglneunif are dwarf Alpine 
species, clothing the sides of moun- 
tains dose to the regions of per- 
petual snow. The principal dwarf 
species are R. chryt&ntkum^ with 
yellow flowers, R. ferrugineum and 
R, hir^jUum, with rose-coloured 
flowers, and R. caucdsicumy with 
purple or white flowers. All these 
scarcely exceed a foot in height, and 
some of them are not more than six 
inches. R, dahricum is not a 
dwarf plant ; but it is a low shrub, 
with Azalea-like flowers of a pale- 
lilac crimson, which are produced 
from December till March, and the 
flowers of the species appear before 
the leaves, though there is a variety, 
R, d. cUrovlrenSf that is evergreen. 
It is very ornamental, and it is 
valuable ft'om the early season at 
which it flowers. All the Rhodo- 
dendrons were at first supposed to 
have crimson, scarlet, or white 
flowers, and when one was raised 
by a cross with a yellow Azalea 
having yellowish flowers it was very 
much admired. In 1847, however, 
the Rhododendrons already alluded 
to were introduced from Java, with 
brilliant yellow flowers and fleshy 
roots ; the plants themselves being 
found growing not in the ground, 
but on trees, which threw the pre- 
viously known yellow Rhododen- 
drons quite in the shade. 

All the American Rhododendrons 
are what are called hair- rooted 
plants ; and they are all grown in 
sandy peat» or in deep sandy loam. 
They maj also be grown even in 



stiff clay if it be kept moist ; but 
the worst soil for Rhododendrons is 
that of a well-manured garden, par- 
ticularly if the situation be a dry 
one ; as this kind of soil has not 
tenacity enough to enable it to ad- 
here to the fine hair-like roots of 
these plants. All the Rhododen- 
drons may be propagated by cuttings 
of the young shoots taken off while 
they are in a growing state, by 
layers, and by seeds. The latter is 
the most general mode, as the seeds, 
which are very small and look like 
saw-dust^ are ripened in great abun- 
dance in the months of August and 
September ; and the seeds of the 
American kinds are imported every 
year in large quantities from Ame- 
rica. They are also now propagated 
by budding in the open air. All 
the Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
may be removed at almost any sea- 
son, and when of almost any size, 
if taken up with a ball of earth 
round the roots. The best seasons, 
however, for removing them are 
spring and autumn. It may be ob- 
served that Rhododendron seed will 
remain good for several years, 
though, when practicable, it is best 
to sow it as soon as it is ripe, as 
the plants will come up much 
sooner. Rhododendrons should be 
grown in a shady, moist situation, 
and they will all thrive under the 
drip of trees. 

Khodo^ba. — Ericdceas. — Rhodh- 
ra canadAnm is a very pretty little 
plant, a native of Canada, resem- 
bling the dwarf Rhododendrons, 
excepting that the flowers are much 
smaller, and the leaves are decidu- 
ous. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires to be grown in peat earth, 
kept moist. It flowers in the open 
ground in April ; but it may easily 
be forced by keeping it under glass, 
and giving it a little heat, so as to 
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Rhu's. — TerebinthdcecB, or Ana- 
cardiacecB. — Sumach, • — Deciduous 
shrubs, natives of Europe, Asia, imd 
America, interesting from the beau- 
tiful colours which their leaves as- 
sume when dying ofif in autumn. 
All the kinds ai*e more or less poi- 
sonous. Rhiia C6tinu8f the Yii^i- 
nian Sumach, is called the Periwig 
Tree both in French and German, 
from the curious appearance of its 
seed-vessels, which look like a pow- 
dered wig. It is a very ornamental 
shrub, often growing ten or twelve 
feet high, and flowering abundantly. 
It grows best in a dry loam, and it 
is propagated by layers. Jihiia ty- 
phlnOf the Stag's-horn Sumach, has 
received its name from the singular 
appearance of the young shoots, 
wMch are covered with a soft velvet- 
like down, resembling that of a young 
stag's horn both in colour and tex- 
ture. The leaves are imparipinnate, 
with eight or ten pairs of leaflets, 
and they die off of a beautiful 
purplish-red in autumn. The flowers 
are produced in terminal spikes, and 
they are succeeded by deep- purplish 
I'ed woolly fruit. JtMs gldhra^ the 
Scarlet Sumach, has red flowers, and 
rich velvet - looking dark - scarlet 
fruit, which becomes crimson as it 
ripens. BhUa verniciferaf the Var- 
nish or Japan Sumach, is a green- 
house plant in England; but in 
India and in Japan it is grown in 
large plantations for its gum, which 
issues from the tree when wounded, 
and forms the finest varnish in the 
world. Bhiis venenata, the Swamp 
Sumach, or Poison-wood, has so 
virulent a sap that it occasions fever 
and inflammation in those who cut 
it down. Even touching the plaiit, 
or smelling it, will in many cases 
produce eruptions and swellings all 
over the body. The plant is not 
very handsome, but the leaves be- 
come of a brilliant red in autumn. \ 



R. Cwidria^ the Elm-leaved Su- 
mach, and R, copallina, the Gum* 
copal tree, resemble B, tifph^; 
and E, radXcan^ the Poison-oak, 
and R, Toxicodindronj the Poiaon* 
vine, are poisonous plants, natives 
of North America, resembling K 
venendta. All the kinds of Rhtis 
are of easy culture in any loamy 
soil ; and they may be all propagated 
by cuttings or layers. Several of 
the kinds may have their branches 
pegged down, and a little earth 
strewed over them, when they will 
strike root. 

BiBBON Grass. — Arundo 1>^mx 
var. verticohr. 

RObbs. — Orosmlariitcece. — The 
Currant. — The ornamental kinds of 
Bibes which have been introduced 
into British gardens unce the com- 
mencement of the present centoiy 
are now some of our most beautifid 
shrubs. They are all quite hardy, 
and will grow, without any trouble 
being taken with them, in any com- 
mon garden-soil. The following 
kinds are those most deserving of 
cultivation for their flowers : — Rihet 
niveunif the Snowy-flowered Goose- 
berry, has white pendulous flowers, 
and dark purple fruity the flavour 
of which is agreeable ; R. speeid- 
auvif the Fuchsia-flowered Goose- 
berry, has scarlet flowers, with very 
long projecting stamens, somewhat 
resembling those of the Fuchsia, 
and the leaves sub-evergreen ; R, 
apicdtum, the Tree-currant, which 
forms an erect &stigiate-growing 
shrub, six or eigh^ feet high, with 
upright spikes of red fruit; R, mvi- 
^{/?d9*um, a most beautiful plant, has 
long drooping racemes of greenish 
flowers, and large handsome leaves ; 
R, pwncthium, an evergreen species, 
has shining leaves and golden yellow 
flowers, which are succeeded by red 
fruit ; R. JUjidunif the Flowering 
B\&x^ Q^Qxtvoi^ Vaa loose raoemes of 
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greenish-yellow flowers, and black 
frait ; JR. cereutnf the Wax-leaved 
Currant^ has leaves which are nearly 
Fonnd, and appear thinly covered 
with white wax; R. mnguineum, 
the Bed-flowered Black Currant, is 
a beaatiful and well-known species, 
of which there are several varieties ; 
and R. aiireum, is the Yellow-flow- 
ered Black Oorrant. All these kinds 
are very beautiful ; but the most 
ornamental are Mbes aanguineumy 
and its varieties or allied species, 
R, glutmdsvm, with pale-pink flow- 
ers, and R. malvdceumf with lilac 
ones, and also the dark-red variety, 
R. 8. atro-rHheTis, of California. 
There are also several kinds of R. 
aurettmf all of which are well de- 
serving of cultivation. All the 
kinds of Bibes are easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, or by seeds, 
which most of the kinds ripen in 
abundance; and one kind, Ribes 
ptmctiUumf sends up suckers. 
Th^ are generally quite hardy ; 
and R. punctdtunif being a native 
of Chili, succeeds best against a 
wall. 

Rice. — See Ort^za. 
RiCE-FAFEB Plant. — Ardlia pa- 
pyi'ifera. — ^There are now several 
specimens of this very curious plant 
at Eew, where one flowered in a 
damp stove in December, 1855, but 
did not produce fruit. In its native 
country, China, it is represented ''as 
being seven feet high, with a cir- 
cumference of its terminal branches 
of twenty feet, and throwing out 
twelve or fourteen panicles three 
feet long, drooping like magnificent 
plumes, in regular form, over the 
dark palmate leaves." The stem 
is three, or at most four, inches in 
diameter, forming very little wood, 
but filled with the most exquisitely 
white pith, of which the famous rice 
paper of China is made. 
Bicha'bdia. ^Ardcea, — Kunth's 



name for Cdlla athidpica. For the 
culture, &c., see A^rum. 

Bi'oiNUS. — Euphorbidceas. — ^Pal- 
ma Christi. — The Castor-oil plant, 
Ridmu commUniSf is a half-hardy 
annual in this country, worth grow- 
ing for its splendid leaves and very 
curious flowers and seed-pods ; but 
in the East Indies it becomes a 
tree. The oil is expressed from the 
seeds. When grown in England, 
the seeds should be sown in a slight 
hotbed in February, and the young 
plants removed to the open border 
in May. It should be grown in 
light rich soil, well manured with 
decayed leaves, and in a situation 
open to the sun. 

Rioo^TiA. — Cmciferce, — A very 
pretty little annual nearly allied to 
Inmdria, which only requires sow- 
ing in the open border in April. — 
See Annuals. 

Ridging. — Throwing up ground 
in ridges, in order to expose it more 
thoroughly to the action of the wea- 
ther. This operation is most useful 
in clayey soils, as the water freezing 
separates the particles of the clay, 
and lightens the soil : and it is per- 
formed by opening a trench, and 
throwing up the ground so as to 
foi-m a kind of hillock slopbg on 
both sides. 

Robl'nia. — Zcgrum»n5»ar.— -Orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, with long 
drooping racemes of flowers. The 
common kinds of Bobinias are 
generally called Acacias in gardens ; 
though why this name has been 
given to them, unless from their 
pinnate leaves, which resemble those 
of the true Ackcia, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. The name of Locust, 
which is applied to the Rdblnia 
Pseitd-Acdcia in America, also ap- 
pears to have no definite meaning, 
unless it alludes to the leaves, which 
bear a very slight resemblance to 
those of the Cerat^uia i^v^uo.^ Ni^^ix 
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Locust-tree of Holy Writ. The 
flowers of all the kinds of Robinia 
are very handsome ; bnt the arbo- 
rescent species are not handsome 
trees, from the liability of their 
branches to be broken off by high 
winds, which gives them a ragged 
and untidy appearance ; and the 
wood, notwithstanding all the very 
extrayagant praises of Oobbett, is 
of very little value. The roots of 
the Robinia also extend just under 
the surface ; and thus a tree of this 
genns occupies nearly twice the ex- 
tent of ground which would be taken 
np by a tree of the same size of 
almost an y other kind. The sh nibby 
kinds of Robinia are also liable to 
the same objections : though the 
long racemes of rose-coloured flowers 
of the Rose Acacia {JR. hUpida) are 
so beautiful that no shrubbery 
should be without it. All the Ro- 
binias are quite hardy, and they 
may be grown in any soil, though 
they thrive most in a rather rich 
sandy loam ; care should be taken 
always to plant them in a sheltered 
situation, as no plants are more 
injured by high winds. They are 
propagated by seeds, layers, cut- 
tings, and suckers, which are pro- 
duced in great abundance. When 
Robinias are raised from seed, the 
seeds should be steeped for twenty- 
four hours in hot water before sow- 
ing ; as, unless this is done, they 
will sometimes remain in the soil 
two years before they germinate. 
Several plants, formerly considered 
to^ belong to Robinia, are now dis- 
tributed through the genera Gara- 
giUia, Halimoddndron, &c. Of these, 
the most beautiful are the Caragd.nas 
and the Halimod^ndron, or Salt 
Tree. 

Rocket. — See Hb'spbris. 

Rock Cress. — A kind of A'rabis. 

Rock Rose.— See Ci'stus. 
Rock-work is a very commoiL 



ornament in gsirdens; and, pro- 
ducing a striking effect, it is intro- 
duced more frequently than jadl- 
ciously. Rock-work may be divided 
into two kinds : that which is in- 
tended to imitate natural rocks, and 
that which is intended merely as a 
nidus for rock-plants. Imitations 
of nature should always consist of 
large blocks of stone of the same 
kind, and should, for the most part, 
be disposed in imitation of some 
kind of stratification. At the same 
time, as in many parts of the coun- 
try large, round, or roundish, or 
angular blocks of stone are fonnd 
distributed over the surface, it is 
not objectionable to collect these 
together in groups so as to forma 
feature in scenery, and to insert 
plants among them. Rock- work, as 
a mere nidus for plants, should 
never be attempted on a large scale 
without the introduction of large 
blocks of stone and some kind of 
stratification being adopted ; and in 
this case, as before mentioned, using 
one kind of stone will produce an 
effect in accordance with that of 
nature. On a small scale, however, 
different kinds of stone may be used, 
more especially when these are well 
covered with plants ; bnt even on a 
small scale, one kind of stone has 
always a better effect, and will be 
felt more agreeable to the eye than 
a mixture of bricks, flints, pieces 
of granite, freestones, and perhaps 
marble, shells, fragments of carved 
stone, and even roots, which are 
not nnfrequently seen in even tiie 
best gardens. Rock-work should 
always be an independent feature. 
It rarely looks well when piled np 
against a wall or around the roots 
of a tree, or in aHy situation where 
it is ovei*shadowed by trees ; in 
short, where it does not form the 
.prominent feature in the scene. It 
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into it, or in an open, airy garden, 
where it is scirronnded by a gravel- 
walk ; bat it does not look so well 
when rising from tnrf, without an 
adjoining walk, or when large sb rnbs 
grow np among the stones. Where 
there are collections of snch plants 
as Saxifrages or other Alpines, or of 
Cistases, Heli&nthemnms, or other 
moantain shrubs, rock*work is very 
desirable ; and in such cases it may 
be placed on a lawn, as a feature in 
a general collection of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, arranged according 
to the Natural System; but rock- 
work as an ornamental object, or as 
a nidus for a miscellaneous collection 
of plants, should always be in an 
open, airy situation near a pond, or 
surrounded by a walk. In short, it 
may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple, that rock-work should either 
adjoin gravel or a piece of water ; 
and that it should seldom or never 
adjoin trees or grass, or walls or 
buildings. 

One of the most common faults 
in rock-work is the indiscriminate 
mixture together of all sorts of 
stones, bricks, shells, fragments of 
statuary or sculpture, and even 
roots of trees; which latter objects, 
though very suitable as receptacles 
for plants, should always be ar- 
ranged in masses apart from any 
intermixture of stones. — See Hoot- 
work. 

Rodrique'zia. — Orchid Acece. — 
Orchideous Epiphytes, natives of 
tropical South America. R. ae- 
e&nda has beautiful pink flowers, 
but the other species have generally 
drooping racemes of greenish-yellow 
flowers, more gi*aceful than posi- 
tively beautiful. All the kinds 
should be grown in moss, and they 
all succeed better on wood than in 
pots. — See Orchideous Epiphytes. 

Rob'lla. — Campanulacece. — 
Cape p]anf£^ genenily with blue 



flowers, which have somewhat of 
tbe dazzling glossy hue of Yenus's 
Looking-glass. The shrubby kinds 
are of low growth, and rather diffi- 
cult to propagate ; but the annual 
species are of very easy culture, 
and only require the usual treat- 
ment of half-hardy annuals. — See 
Annuals. 

RoMB^RiA. — Papaverdtcece, — The 
Purple Homed Poppy. — This is a 
very beautiful flower, but unfortu- 
nately, its beauty is so very short- 
lived that it is difficult to find a 
perfect flower, as one or two of its 
petals drop almost as soon as the 
flower expands. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to have its seeds 
sown in the open border in ApriL 

KoLLiNO. — Gravel walks cannot 
be kept in proper order without 
frequent rolling, and this rolling is 
most efficacious when the ground is 
moist below, but the sur&ce dry. 
On this account the best time for 
rolling is a fine dry day after two 
or three days' rain ; and when rol- 
ling is necessary in continued dry 
weather, the walk should be pre- 
viously watered. Turf should also 
be rolled occasionally, and when 
moist, to prevent its surface from 
becoming uneven. 

RondeleVia. — Buhihcece. — 
Beautiful stove plants, with white, 
blue, or reddish flowers, natives of 
the East and West Indies. H, odo- 
rdJtOy which is the most common, 
has terminal corymbs of scarlet 
flowers greatly resembling those of 
Jxdra cocdnea. It should be grown 
in a moist stove, in peat, sand, and 
loam, the pots being well drained 
with potsherds and cinders. The 
flowers are produced in great abun- 
dance, and they are very fragrant 
as well as beautiful. The species 
with blue flowers, which was called 
R longifldra, requires similar treat- 
ment. It \a norw cjiSL'^TAssa.* 
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Boot- WORK. — The roots of trees, 
and especially large roots including 
the stool or base of the tree after 
the trunk has been cut down to the 
^ound, may be combined together 
in various ways, useful, ornamental, 
or curious, in gardening. Two or 
three large stools of trees grouped 
together on a lawn, with mould and 
plants placed in their interstices, 
form a striking contrast to the 
smoothness and high art displayed 
on the general surface of the lawn. 
The plants placed among the roots, 
whether in pots concealed by mosses, 
stones, or mould, or planted in soil, 
should never be of indigenous kinds 
common in the locality; for these 
might be mistaken for weeds ; but 
of exotic kinds, such as Geraniums, 
Petunias, Maurandyas, &c., or of 
British or European alpines of small 
size, neat foliage, and with brilliant 
flowers. The idea to be kept in 
view is, that of creating artificial 
ornaments without much expense ; 
and, therefore, the roots must never 
appear to have been left where they 
are by carelessness or accident, but 
placed by design, and with refer- 
ence to the composition of which 
they form a part. In many situa- 
tions, conglomerations of roots, as 
a receptacle for plants, are more 
pleasing than conglomerations of 
stones, because they display less 
effort, and seem a more natural and 
easy way of obtaining a nidus for 
ornamental plants. Too much effort 
and expense for attaining any object 
is never altogether so satisfactory 
as when the same object is obtained 
with ease and economy. Hence 
rustic seats in a pleasure-ground, 
and rustic vases, or other vessels for 
containing plants, are more satisfac- 
tory than cast-iron seats or marble 
vases, unless indeed the latter are 
connected with some building. 

Roots may also be combined. V>- 



gether so as to form seats, open or 
covered huts, grotto-like structuies, 
and grotesque bridges ; and one ob- : 
ject for which they are particularly 
suitable is for placing on the margin 
of pieces of artifidal water along 
with trees, bushes, or plants. A 
smooth expanse of water, like a 
smooth lawn, requires shade and 
roughness to contrast with it, in 
order to produce a striking effect; 
and roots at once supply both rough- 
ness and shade. In placing them, 
a part of the root should always be 
covered by the water, and another 
part by the soil; and by planting a 
young tree or bush adjoining the 
root, a double contrast is produced 
between the root, which gires the 
idea of an aged tree long since felled 
or dead, and the erect young shoot 
which foretels a future tree. The 
shadow of the group so formed in 
the water is a circumstance that 
redoubles the interest. 

Boots may be piled up and con- 
nected together by wooden pegs, so 
as to form arches, arcades, or covered 
ways, or grottoes, or other struc- 
tures, for shelter or repose ; the 
interstices being filled in with moss 
or heath, and the exterior bemg 
thatched with heath, or the chips 
or shavings from hoops, common in 
counties which abound in coppice- 
wood, such as Sussex. Boots also' 
may be piled up so as to form gro- 
tesque fences, which are suitable 
for certain situations and purposes. 
A flower-garden in a wood or seques- 
tered glen, surrounded by a fence 
of this kind, has sometimes a strik- 
ing effect ; and sometimes the are* 
of gravel before the entrance front 
of a villa is separated from the lawn 
by an irregular ridge of roots, varied 
by greenhouse plants, with the pots 
concealed. 

A very common error in the use 
\ ol xQ^\s^ \& ^%i(i ^1 mixing them 



with stones in rook -work, which has 
been already pointed out. — See 

BOOK-WOEK. 

Bo^SA, — Ro8d>ce(B, — The Bose* 
tree. — Of ail flowers none are more 
beantifnl than Hoses ; and none bet- 
ter reward the care of the colti- 
vator. Boses are natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, but 
none have yet been found in Austra- 
lia. The number of Boses is al- 
most incredible ; above a hundred 
distinct species have been described, 
and there are above two thousand 
named varieties to be procured in 
the nurseries. In this chaos, all 
that can be done in a work like the 
present is, to give a slight sketch 
of the different kinds of Boses grown 
in British gardens, with a few par- 
ticulars of the more remarkable 
spedes. The best known and most 
common kind of Bose is the Cab- 
bage or Provence Bose {Bhsa centi- 
fdlia). This species is a native of 
the Eastern Caucasus, whence it was 
brought at a very early period. 
There are more than a hundred 
varieties of it ; all very beautiful 
and very fragrant, and all distin- 
guished by their close cabbage-like 
form, the curving inwards of their 
petals, and their slender foot-stalks, 
which give a peculiarly graceful and 
drooping appearance to the full- 
blown flowers. The Moss Boses 
are all varieties of the Cabbage. 
All the Cabbage Boses may be 
grafted standard high on Briars of 
ihe common Dog-rose ; and they all 
require a richly-manured soil and 
an open situation. The French or 
Provins Bose {Rdaa gdllica) is a 
compact erect-growing plant with 
large open flat flowers borne on stiff 
erect flower-stalks ; thus forming 
as strong a contrast as possible to 
the Cabbage Bose. This Bose is 
found wild in France, and it is 
grown on a large scale near the little 



town of Provins, in the department 
of the Seine-et-Mame, and also at 
Fontenay-aux-Boses, near Paris, for 
the purpose of making conserve of 
roses. There are more than a hun- 
dred varieties of this Bose. The 
French Boses do not require a rich 
soil, and they are never grown as 
standards. Hbsa damascena, or 
the Perpetual Bose, differs from jR. 
centifbliay in the large size of its 
prickles, the greenness of its bark, 
its elongated fruit, and its long re- 
flexed sepals. There are above a 
hundred varieties of these Boses, 
the most beautiful of which is Lee's 
Perpetual, or the Bose du Boi. 
These Boses are very fragrant, and 
they continue blossoming till No' 
vember. As the Perpetual Boses 
are of very luxuriant growth, and 
as they produce abundance of 
flowers, they should be grown in 
very rich soil, and their shoots not 
cut in. Rhsa indica^ the Chinese 
or Monthly Bose, is the parent of 
another large family of Boses, com- 
prising upwards of two hundred 
varieties and hybrids ; the most 
interesting of these are the Tea- 
scented Boses, and the Noisettes. 
The Tea-scented Boses are delicate 
little plants, with large drooping 
flowers, and they are supposed to be 
hybrids between the common and 
the yellow Chinese Boses ; it is 
generally considered that they are 
rather tender, and that they should 
be grown against a sonth wall in a 
raised border composed of equal 
parts of vegetable mould, light 
loam, a|id sand ; ** but we have one 
against the verandah of our house 
at Bayswater, grafted on a common 
Briar, and growing in the ordinary 
garden soil, which is splendid.*' 
Many cultivators take these Boses 
up in November, and keep the roots 
in a pot in a greenhouse, or laid in . 
mould ia a iJlaeOi, \S^ «^Tfli%^ '^\s«».\ 
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they may be planted out again in 
the open garclen. The Noisettes are 
supposed to arise from a hybrid 
between the Chinese Bose and the 
Musk Rose, raised by M. Philippe 
Koisette, at Charleston, in North 
America. This kind of Rose is 
very hardy, and a most abundant 
flowerer, sixty or eighty flowers 
having been produced in one cluster ; 
it is admiral)ly adapted for stan- 
dards and for rose-pillars. There 
are nearly a hundred different kinds 
of Noisette Roses. 

The climbing Roses are of four 
different kinds : the Ayrshire, the 
Evergreen, the Cluster- flowered, 
and the Boursault. The Ayrshire 
climbing Roses are all varieties of 
R. arvSnsUf a trailing plant, which, 
when left on the ground in moist 
places, will throw out roots at every 
joint ; but they are climbers by 
elongation, stretching themselves 
upwards through a mass of hedges 
and bushes, and covering them with 
flowers. The branches are in gene- 
ral slender and feeble ; and where 
they have no supports they are apt 
to become entangled with each other. 
All the Ayrshire Roses grow vigo- 
rously, sometimes making shoots 
twenty feet long in one season. 
The Evergreen Rose (R. semper- 
virens) is a native of the south of 
France, greatly resembling the Ayr- 
shire Rose in its flowers, but differ- 
ing in its leaves, which are smooth, 
leathery, and evergreen. The ever- 
green Roses do not make such vigo- 
rous shoots as the Ayrshire Roses, 
and consequently are not so valuable 
as climbers ; but they are much 
more so as undergrowth for covering 
the ground in shrubberies, as they 
grow and flower freely under the 
drip of trees. When thus trained, 
the shoots should be spread over the 
ground they are intended to cover, 
and pegged down near a joint, vfYucVi \ 



will throw out roots, and the plant 
will thus grow vigorously. A sloping 
bank covered with these Roses, in 
front of a breakfast-room window, 
has a most beautiful effect. Thcj 
also look well grafted on low stan- 
dards of the common Dog-ros^ as 
the shoots will descend all round 
and form a cone or pyramid of 
Roses. The many or cluster- flowered 
Rose {R, mvltifidra) is a beautifol 
plant, bearing large clusters of 
Roses : sometimes of more than fiftj 
roses in one cluster. More than 
three thousand roses have been 
counted on a plant of this species 
at one time. The Seven Sisters* 
Rose {R, m. OrevUlei) is a variety 
of this species. The Boursault Rose 
is generally considered by botanists 
to be another variety of R, muUi- 
flora, but it differs from that species 
in several important particulars. It 
is a hard- wooded durable Rose, pro- 
ducing abundance of flowers, and 
growing freely ; the shoots, which 
are of a purplish-red, and almost 
without thorns, being often fifteen 
feet long in one season. The flowers 
appear very early, and are remark- 
able for their reticulated petals. 
AH these Roses may be. made to 
form beautiful objects on a lawn, hj 
training them up parasol-wires, 
which may be purchased at any 
ironmonger's, or up a pyramid 
The latter may be made either of 
iron rods and wire, or of three 
pieces of wood, with holes boredia 
them at regular distances, through | 
which narrow laths may be passed. 
It is useful to put a ball and spike 
on the top of this figure, to prevent 
birds from settling on it, which they 
would be very apt to do, and woald i 
dirty the flowers and foliage beneath. 
Climbing Roses may also be trained 
over trellis-work, or up the trunks 
of trees ; in which last case they 
&\iO\A^ \i^ ^^i'KQd to climb through 
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the head of the tree, and to hang 
down from the branches in wild and 
graceful festoons. Hybrid Perpe- 
tual Boses are useful for the long 
time they remain in flower ; one of 
them, Madame Lafifay, having con- 
tinued in flower in the year 1843 
till the 29th of December. 

Musk Roses {Rosa moschdta) form 
another family of Hoses, though not 
a numerous one, as there are not 
above ten or twelve kinds; they 
have very long slender branches, 
which, being too weak to support 
alone their large bunches of flowers, 
should be trained against a wall. 
These Roses never require pruning 
(except to cut out the dead wood), 
as the flowera are only produced at 
the extremity of the shoots. The 
Banksian Roses (R. BdnJcsice) are 
of two kinds, one with bufif flowers, 
and the other with white ; the Ma- 
cartney Roses {R. hracteata and R, 
microphylla) and some others are 
natives of China, and rather tender 
in England, requiring to be trained 
agidnst a wall, and to receive pro- 
tection in severe winters. They are 
also very apt to drop their flowers, 
of which they produce a great quan- 
tity, without fully opening them. 
R. alpina (the Alpine Rose), of 
which there are a great number of 
varieties, R, luUscens (the yellow 
American Rose), and R, spinosls- 
sima (the Scotch Rose), of which 
there are almost innumerable va- 
rieties, are hardy, early flowering 
Roses, that will grow in almost any 
soil or situation. R, sulpMrea (the 
Doable - yellow Rose) is however 
more difficult to manage. This 
beautiful Rose, which till lately was 
only known in a double state, has 
large drooping flowers, shaped like 
those of the common Cabbage Rose, 
and is supposed to be a native of 
Persia. In some situations it grows 
freely ; but in others the flower- 



buds burst on one side when only 
half formed, and the flowers are 
thus imperfect. It should be grown 
in an open, airy situation, in a light 
free soil, and it should have abun- 
dance of light and air. It should 
be well supplied with water during 
the flowering season, but the ground 
in which it grows should be so well 
drained as never to allow the water 
to remain in a stagnant state about 
the roots. When trained against a 
wall, it should have a north or 
eastern exposure rather than a 
southern one ; and the shoots should 
never be cut in. This Rose, in fact, 
does not require any pruning, except 
what may be necessary to remove 
the dead wood, or to train the plant 
into shape ; though the latter should 
be avoided as much as possible, as 
all wounds on this Rose are apt to 
produce canker. It is said to flower 
freely when grafted on the Musk 
cluster, at eight or ten feet from the 
ground, or on the common China 
Rose; but I have never seen the 
experiment tried. The most beau- 
tiful yellow Roses I ever saw were 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester, 
where the plant had grown in a 
border in front of a south-eastern 
wall, and had been partly trained 
against it; though for some time 
before I saw it, probably two or 
three years, it had evidently been 
left entirely to nature. A plant 
supposed to be the single state of 
this Rose was imported about 1835, 
by Sir Henry Willich, from Persia, 
and flowered for the first time in 
England in the garden of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, in the 
summer of 1840. 

There are many other Roses not 
included in the foregoing enume- 
ration ; the best known of which 
are the White Rose, {Rbsa <^6a),with 
its numerous varieties ; the Yellow 
AuatrianBAa^ (^R .I'd.lea^^ ^\^i^\^3^ 



the paUIi >carl«t abore and jellov 
beowtli; the Sweet :5j-iBr, or Bg- 
Untine {R. mMgindia), with ila 
very nmnecoaB varietiei ; tlie oom- 
mon Dog-rose, or BiiarfA. mnina), 
vhioh ie common in the hedge! in 
Bngluid, and its mnlUtude of T»rie- 
tiei ; the cTer-flowering dark-crim- 
KiD Chineae Bose (ii. lemptrjlorent) ; 
kndthe FMrjRoM(fi. Lavrrtnixiina). 
To theie may be added the Isle of 
Boorboa Edue (R. Bourhonidina), 
the origin of vhich is nncert^ii, 
bnt which are generally supposed to 
be hybrids between the common 
China Monthly Row (A. iniiea) uid 
the Rose i^qoatre-BaiBOM {R. da- 
mojrfna}. The Bourbon Rosea are 
Tcry be»utifol ; they are largo and 
ntber Bat, with lich velvetlike 
petale, much darker inude the 
flowei than on the ontside. They 
flower in automn, and they grow 
best in dry sandy soils, unlew they 
are grafted standard high on the 
Dog-rose, when they should be ma- 
nured like other standard Kosea. 

Among the best roses grown in 
18S2 may be mentioned the follow- 
ing : — Hybrid ptrpetual. — Dnohees 
of Satherland, a large handsome 
flower; La Raine, a veiy large 
flower, hut often shaded with lilac 
—both these were raised m 18*3 j 
Hwlame Aadot, flowers of a glouj 
fleeh-eolonr, with the ledges of the 
petala of a ereamy-bloBh— a very 
lu^e, bi\\, and finely-formed Bose ; 
Comle d'Egmont, very lai^ full, 
and rich, raised in 1817 ;andComte 
do Hcntalivet, with the flowers 
shaded violet and red, and very 
targe and double. Sonrbon. — Fan] 
Joseph, a magnificent Base, with 
floweia of ■ rich purplish-ciimson, 
bnt which grows beat as a dwar( 
or as a dwarf-standard ; Hadame 
Soncbet, pale-pink, delicately tinted, 

/huge, and very handsome ; and Mar- 
jot jeaufi Tery large liet orunwii 



flowera. FreiuA Rant. — D'AgMt- 

aau, large dark-crimsoD flowen ;ud 
Q^n} dea Batailles, velvet-crinun, 
shaded with purple. Mou,—Caar 
t«ss de No£, brilliant crimson ul 
purple ; and Uanget, bright dm 
coloor, perpetuaL China. — }Ci- 
dame Brlon, vei7 large, and rid 
rose colour ; Heb6 (hybrid), delinlt 
pink. HoUttte.—ThOthe, while, 
vary double flowers, produced ii 
great abundance ; Solfitlerre ul 
Cloth of Qold, yeUow flowers ; td 
Ophirie, flowers of a reddish-c<q)|M 
colour, outer petali 
very fragrant. Tec 
&anD, flowers pale yellow. 

A!! roaes require a rich and tn» 
aoil, and plenty of pure aix. Buy 




are not so partioolar wit^ respeet 1* 

light, as they will flower beanti- 

fnlty in sitnations which are shaded 

least during part of the diy; 

3, in fast, appear to prefer paitui 

shade to conatuit eiposora to Iha 
iun. Coal-smoke is very iDJniioB 
to them. Sosee are fiequolly 
t^^i«^ \a %jMb-f^i4au or BMa* 
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rimns, in which each kind of Rose 
is contrived to fill a separate bed, 
and these beds are arranged so as to 
form a regular figure like a geome- 
tric flower-garden. Pyramids or 
pillars of Roses are formed by 
twining the climbing kinds against 
frame-work ; or they may be trained 
over arcades, or so as to form 
baskets. The Rose is generally pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting the 
finer kinds on the common Briar, or 
by layers. Grafting is often practised 
in June. New varieties are also 
raised from seed ; and the dwarf 
kinds are propagated by cuttings, 
most of the leaves of which should 
be left on (see fig. 46). Roses should 
be generally planted in autumn ; 
but some of ihe more tender Chi- 
nese and Musk Roses may be planted 
in spring. A pit should be dug 
about two feet square every way, 
and half filled with very rotten 
manure or vegetable mould mixed 
with an equal portion of pit-sand ; 
or if the soil be naturally sandy, 
with equal parts of sand and loam. 
Every fifth or sixth year the Roses 
should be taken up, their roots 
shortened, and replanted in fresh 
soil, the old soil being removed ; and 
every year, in March, about half a 
barrowful of rotten manure should 
be laid on the surface of the ground, 
round the stem of the tree, and 
spread out so as to cover the roots ; 
the unpleasant appearance of the 
manure being concealed by covering 
it with turf or stones. It must be 
observed, that the manure given 
to Rose trees should always be 
thoroughly decayed, and does best 
laid on the surface, as when the 
earth is manured too much and the 
manure is dug in, it is very apt to 
make the trees produce more leaves 
than roses ; and the roses have 
very often a green centre. Damask 
BoaeSy Brennua^ Madame Hardy, 



and Charles Louis, all very fine 
Roses, are very apt to produce 
green leaves, in the centre of the 
flower, when manured with un- 
decayed stable manure. The pru- 
ning of Roses is a subject on which 
there are many different opinions, 
and Roses are generally cut in every 
year in October or March, so as not 
to leave more than three or four 
buds on each shoot. An opinion, 
however, appears to be gaining 
ground among gardeners, that this 
pruning has been carried too far, 
and that many kinds, particularly 
all the climbing Roses, ought not to 
be pruned at all. Roses are so 
easily forced, that, with very little 
trouble, they may be had in flower 
every month in the year. For in- 
stance, some Moss Roses may be 
taken up as soon as they have done 
flowering, and having been put into 
pots and pruned, they may be kept 
in a shady situation in the open air 
till wanted for forcing. Those that 
are wanted to blossom at Christmas, 
should be plunged into a hotbed, or 
put into a hothouse the 1st of Octo- 
ber ; those put into the hothouse in 
November will flower in January 
and February ; and so on, always 
calculating that the plants will 
flower about two months after they 
are placed in the hothouse or frame. 
During the forcing they should be 
abundantly supplied with water of 
the same temperatm'e as the house 
in which they grow ; and the heat 
they are kept in should never be 
less than 60° at night. The China 
Rose may be made to flower all the 
winter by keeping in a greenhouse at 
50**, and having pinched off all its 
flower-buds in summer and autumn. 
The insects that attack Rose trees 
are very numerous. Perhaps the 
most troublesome are the Aphides 
(see A^PHis), which cover the tender 
shoots in Bumi&AT tkiAvoi^^Qasi:^. ^^^&& 
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caterpillars of several small moths 
are also very destructive to Rose 
trees. One of these, which is called 
a Leaf-miner, lives within the lea^ 
where it feeds upon the pnlpy mat- 
ter, leaving traces of its course by a 
number of pale yellow zig-zag lines, 
which are occasioned by the skin of 
the leaf withering when deprived of 
the pulpy matter which supported 
it. The perfect insect is called the 
Bed-headed Moth (MicrotHia rvfi- 
eofUeUa) ; and it is so small, that 
even with its wings expanded it does 
not measure more than a quarter of 
an inch. Another very destructive 
insect is the maggot or grub of one 
of the saw-flies. The perfect insect, 
which is a beautiful creature, with 
transparent wings, lays its eggs in a 
flower-bud ; and in this the grub is 
hatched, eating its way out and 
destroying the petals that it passes 
through. Other insects are a Und of 
leaf-rollers, not exactly like those 
that infest the oak, but a species of 
the genus L/da (belonging to the 
Tenthredinidoe)^ which construct a 
portable case, in which they enfold 
themselves, of pieces of leaves, which 
they cut out and fasten together in 
a spiral direction. Besides, there is 
the Rose Moth, a species of T6rtrix, 
which fastens the bud, by a number 
of slender threads, to one of the 
leaves, which it doubles up like the 
folds of a fan. 

The only sure remedies for all 
these insects are hand-picking and 
frequent syringing. Tobacco- water 
is also used ; and [this is m^e by 
pouring a gallon of boiling water on 
half a pound of the best shag to- 
bacco, and letting the decoction 
remain till it is cold. The infected 
shoots should then be dipped in the 
tobacco-water, and suffered to re- 
main in it about a minute, and then 
washed with clean water. If \\a 



the plants, it will blacken the young 
shoots ; and the remedy will thn 
be worse than the disease. Lime- 
water is also sometimes used, but 
no more lime should be put into the 
water than to make it look slightly 
milky ; and the leaves should be 
washed after it has been suffered te 
remain on a short time. A strong 
decoction of quassia is another re> 
medy, and it is better than either 
limie or tobacco-water, as it does not 
injure the appearance of the plants. 
Dipping the shoots in clean wat», 
and laying them on one hand, while 
a soft brush is gently passed over 
them with the otiier, is also found 
very efficacious. 

Rosco^A. — ScUamtneoR, — ^Hand- 
some stove-plants, somewhat resem- 
bling the Indian Shot. They should 
be grown in loam, peat, and sand ; 
and they are increased by dividing 
the root. 

Rose. — See Ro^sa. 

Rose Acacia. — Robiniahispidc^ 
—A very handsome shrub with 
pinnate leave?, and long drooping 
racemes of rose-coloured flowers. It 
will grow in any soil, but it should 
be placed in a sheltered situation, 
on account of the brittleness of its 
branches, and their liability to be 
broken off by high winds. — See 
Robi'nia. 

Rose Bay. — See RHODODs'irPBoy 
and Nb'riusc. 

Rose Campion. — Agrottimma. 
— The very pretty flowers known by 
this English name are included by 
many botanists in the genus L^cfa. 
nis. Many of the kinds are annittlB 
but the common Rose Campion, i ; 
coronaina^ is a perennial. 

Rosemary. — Rosm ari^kus. 

Rose of Heaven. — AgrotthMM 
or Lychnis C<e>li Rdsa. — An orna- 
mental annual from the Levant, 
(Vuite hardy in British gardens. 



to£occo- water be suffered to dr^ oilV Bx^^.^ oy ^^^K&ssfli^. — LwuUUea 
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hierochwUina. — A cruciferous an- 
nual from the Levant, of no beauty, 
but curious, from the manner in 
which its branches curl round the 
seeds when they are ripe. The end 
of the shoot containing the seeds 
thus protected falls off, and is blown 
by the wind from place to place 
without discharging the seeds, so 
long as it is dry ; but as soon as the 
ball reaches a moist place, where 
the seeds can germinate, the pro- 
tecting branches relax, and the seeds 
drop out. There is a species of 
Lycopddium from tropical America, 
Jj. lepidophpUum, which curls up 
like the Rose of Jericho, and is often 
mistaken for it. 

Rose-root,— See Rhodi^ola. 
Rotation op Crops. — It has 
been found by a series of experi- 
ments, that the same kind of annual 
plant should never be grown for 
more than two years in succession 
in the same ground, without ma- 
nuring or renewing the soil; as 
plants exhaust the soil of those 
salts which are nourishing for them. 
The ground, however, which thus 
becomes unfit for one kind of plant, 
is found to be suitable for another 
kind quite different ; and the making 
these plants succeed each other in a 
proper manner is called the rota- 
tion of crops^ Perennial plants, and 
trees and shrubs, are not so liable 
to injury from their exhausting the 
soil, as they elongate their roots 
every year, so as to have their 
spongioles always in fresh soil ; but 
some shrubs, such as Roses, which 
never have long roots, should either 
be transplanted every third or fourth 
year, or have manure laid on the 
surface of the soil, to supply them 
with fresh food. 

ROT-HBAF. — A heap composed of 
sand, and such fruit as haws, holly- 
berries, ash-keys, hornbeam-nuts, 
and simiior Beed-reBBelB, which is 



turned over several times in the 
course of the winter, to promote 
the decomposition of the exterior 
covering of the seed. The object is 
to save room in the nursery, because 
these seeds, and others, if sown 
before the flesh or exterior covering 
is rotted off, will lie dormant in the 
soil for a year ; whereas by rotting 
it off and sowing the seeds in the 
spring of the second year after 
which they are gathered, they come 
up the following May or June. The 
rot-heap is kept in what is called 
the rotting-ground, which may be 
in any open situation fully exposed 
to the weather. The heaps may be 
one or two feet in thickness, and of 
any convenient width, the object 
being to produce decay without in- 
ducing such an active fermentation 
as would generate sufficient heat to 
destroy the vital principle in the 
seeds. 

Rough Potting. — This is a 
most important improvement in the 
system of growing plants in pots ; 
and it consists in filling the pot 
with rough pieces of tur^ pieces of 
charcoal, and stones, so as to allow 
air to pass freely to the roots. It 
is well known that plants will* 
neither produce flowers nor fruit 
without an ample supply of carbonic 
acid gas, which they obtain from 
the air. 

Rubbish — such as broken bricks, 
stones, remains of old walls, &c. — 
is of great use for laying at the bot- 
tom of a flower-bed or border in an 
open garden in which bulbs are to 
be grown. A similar bed has also 
been found very useful for growing 
Dahlias, as they are very liable to 
be injured by stagnant moisture. 

Ru^us. — Rosdcece. — The Bram- 
ble. — There are but few ornamental 
species of this very extensive genus. 
\R. odord«iM, tli'ft fL<[y««ra%%assii- 
lbeiTy,m\\iT«^'^i^^^^«^ «b.\B. 
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nootJcdnus, the Nootka Sound Bram- 
ble, with large white flowers, both 
kinds being sweet-scented, are the 
most ornamental. To these may 
be added the doable-flowered com- 
mon Bramble (R. fruticbsus var. 
pomponiua) and R. tpect&hilU the 
Califomian Bramble, with fragrant 
dark-purple flowers, and dark yel- 
low fruit. All the brambles are 
very hardy, but very short-lived; 
their stems dying down every se- 
cond year, like those of the common 
Baspberry (RUhus idcei'tu). They 
all send up numerous suckers, by 
which they are propagated ; and 
they all delight in a moist soil [and 
shaded situation ; though they will 
not thrive exactly under the drip of 
trees. 

Rudbe'okia — ComposUcB, — ^Very 
showy perennial, biennial, and an- 
nual plants, which should be grown 
in light rich soil. They attain a 
very large size, and are therefore 
only suitable to large gardens. They 
are all hardy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture of their respective kinds. 

Rue.— Ru\pA. 

Rue'lli A. — A cantTiacece. — Her- 
baceous plants with pretty tube- 
' shaped blue flowers. Some of the 
species require a stove, and others 
a greenhouse ; but they should all 
be grown in light rich soil, and are 
propagated by cuttings. 

Ru'sous. — SmiliJtcece. — The But- 
cher's Broom. — Very curious ever- 
green shrubs, most of which bear 
their flowers and fruit on their 
leaves. All the species prefer shady 
situations under the drip of trees, 
where but few other planta will 
grow, and they are all readily in- 
creased by suckers, which they 
throw up in abundance. One of the 
kinds is sometimes called the Alex- 
andrian Laurel. 

RossB^LiA, — Sci^phuldrvam, — 



stove-plant, with slender rush'Uke 
branches, and scarlet tube-like 
flowers. It should be grown in 
light rich soil, and abundantly sup- 
plied with water while in a growiog 
state. It is propagated by cuttisga^ 
struck in heat. 



C A'BAL.— jP4foiMB.— The Pahnfit- 
^ to, or American Palm. — These 
Palm-trees, which are natives of 
tropical America, require a sto^e is 
England, and they should be grown 
in light loamy soil. They are m* 
creased by suckers, which they send 
up freely. They are all of dwarf 
stature, and grow freely in a some- 
what moist heat. 

Sa'cchabum. — Oraminece. — TJie 
Sugar-cane grows freely in Eoglaod, 
if kept in a stove in a very rick 
loamy soil. It may be inor^ised by 
suckers ; or if a part of the stem 
be laid in a trench in the tan-pit, 
or in rich loam, where it has bot- 
tom-heat, it will form plants at 
every joint. 

Sacked Bean op India. — N«- 
lu'mbiuh speoio'suk. 

Saefbon. — Ordcus «a^vu<.— See 
Cro'ous. 

Saob. — See Sa'lyia. 

Saqitta^ma. — AUamacece. — 
Water plants, some of which re- 
quire a stove, others a greenhooee, 
and others are quite hardy. Tbej 
should all be grown in loamy acal, 
with their stems in water ; and 
they are increased by seeds or di* 
viding the roots. 

Sago Palm.— See Sa^ovs. 

Sa^gds. — Pdlmoc. — A kind rf 
Palm, from the pith of the stem of 
which Sago is made. The plants 
should be grown in ^andy loam, and 
they should be ezpose<) to a strong 
moist heat. The seeds are prodneed 
Y[i «b «^rt of cone, which ia of a bril- 



xiUsasiiiA, — ocrujp/vttwiTwiwj. — \ \^ «i «ir^ oi cone, wnicn la ox a oni- , 
^. jUncea is a very e\e|^&iLt\'^^\>\^)^i£kii%\s^'^r^v(^^ I 
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some ; bat tbe plant has never yet 
produced seeds in this country. 

Saint Aones's Flower. — The 
Snow-FIake. — See Leuoo^jum. 

Saint Babnaby's Thistle. — 
Centauria toUtUialia, 

Saintpoin. — See Onobbt'ohis. 

Saint John's Bbead. — See Ce- 

BATO^NIA. 

Saint John's Wobt. — See Ht- 
pe'bigum. 

Saint Mabtin's Floweb. — Al- 
ttrcBmeria Fids Martini. 

Saint Peter's Wobt. — The 
Snow Berry. — See Simpho'bia. 

Salica'bia. — See Ly^thrum. 

Salioo'bnia. — Chenopodidcece. 
Glasswort.-Succulent British plants, 
which grow naturally by the sea- 
shore. When cultivated, they should 
be grown in silver-sand, and a little 
salt laid occasionally on the sur- 
face of the soil, so as to be washed 
in by watering or rain. One of the 
kinds is sometimes eaten as a culi- 
nary vegetable, under the name of 
Marsh Samphire. 

Salisbu^bia. — Am^ntdcecBf or 
TaxdcecB. — This very remarkable 
plant was originally called Ginkgo 
btloba. Ginkgo being its name in 
Japan. Its name has, however, 
now been altered to the more eu- 
phonius one of Salisburia adian- 
iifdliay the leaves resembling in 
form those of the Maiden-hair Fern, 
the generic name oi Mthich is A didn- 
turn. As the Salisbilria grows to a 
very large size, and as there are 
specimens in the neigbourhood of 
London above sixty feet high, it 
would not have been mentioned 
here, had it not been very orna- 
mental when young. The tree has 
flowered at Eew and at other places ; 
but it has never borne fruit in Eng- 
land, though it has in France. 

Sa^ix. — AmenteLcea or Salicd- 
eecB, — The Willow. — A very exten- 
sive genus of ligneous plants, varying 



in size from the tree Willow, of 
seventy or eighty feet high, to 
the creeping half-herbaceous kinds 
called S. herbdLcea^ S. vacciniifdliaf 
&c. Of these S. herbdLcea creeps 
so close to the ground that it forms 
on the Swiss mountains a kind of 
turf, not rising more than an inch 
above the suiface of the ground, 
and yet forming, when closely ex- 
amined, a complete miniature tree. 
AU the kinds of Willow grow best 
in moist soil, or near water ; and 
they all grow in such situations 
very rapidly. The Weeping Willow 
(Sdlix babyl6nica) has been known 
to grow twenty feet high in ten 
years, and the other species to in- 
crease in a similar proportion. 
All the common Weeping Willows 
grown in England are female plants, 
and it is supposed that the kind 
imported from St. Helena, and 
called Napoleon's Weeping Willow, 
is the male plant. Of the tall 
shrubby kinds of Willow Sdlix 
cdprea, the great round-leaved Sal- 
low, or Grey Withy, is perhaps the 
handsomest ; and it is the flowering 
branches of this species that are 
called Palms in the neighbourhood 
of London, and are gathered by 
children on Easter Sunday. The 
Willow will grow in any soil which 
is not too dry,; and it is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike root when 
merely put into the ground, without 
any other trouble being taken with 
them. 

Sallow. — A kind of Willow, with 
roundish shaggy leaves. 

Salpiglo'ssis. — Solandceo! or 
Scrophiddrince.-YeTj beautiful half- 
hardy annual plants, natives of Chili. 
The seeds should be sown in Fe- 
bruary on a slight hotbed ; and the 
young plants should be planted out 
in May, or sown in May in the open 
ground for later flowering. The 
soil aho^iid, \» \owa. xssafc^ "v^Sok 
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one«third of peat or sand ; and the 
Bitoation nhonld be sheltered, and 
partially shaded ; as, if the collar of 
the plant should be exposed to the 
burning heat of the son, so as to 
become withered, the plant will die 
ofif suddenly. It is also very easily 
killed by the collar being exposed to 
stagnant moisture. When grown in 
pots, it should be frequently shifted, 
always into pots only a little larger 
than the previous ones, so as to 
make the plant bushy. It varies 
very much, according to the soil and 
situation in which it is grown ; and 
if kept through the winter in a 
greenhouse, it will become partially 
woody, like the Mignonette. There 
are many different kinds, which are 
made species by some botanists, but 
which are now generally allowed to 
be only varieties. Many gardeners 
sow the seeds in autumn, and keep 
the plant in frames all the winter, 
that they may flower early in 
spring. 
Salt-tbeb. — See Halimodk'n- 

DRON. 

Salt-wort. — Salso'la. 

Sa'lvia. — Lahidtce.^The Sage. 
— No one who has only seen the 
common Sage growing in a kitchen- 
garden could imagine the splendid 
flowering plants which belong to the 
genus S4Ivia. Some of these, as for 
example 8, formdaOf are shrubby, 
and have dark scarlet flowers ; and 
others, such as S. pd^enSf have their 
flowers of the richest blue ; others, 
such as S. aUrea, have golden-yellow 
flower ; others, such as S. dentata, 
have white flowers ; and in others, 
suchas S, involucrkta and S. pur- 
piLrea, the flowers are purple. Be- 
sides these, some of the kinds have 
violet flowers, and others pink or 
crimson : and the different kinds of 
Clary {S. Hormlnum) are not culti- 
vated for their flowers at all, but on i 
account of the points of the shoots, | 



which are so deeply tinted as to 
have the appearance of flowen. Tlie 
plants differ in their habits as mod 
as in their flowers ; some are shrub- 
by, some perennial, some biennial, 
and some annual ; and some ue n 
tender as to require a stove ; while 
others must be kept in a frame or 
greenhouse ; but the greater part 
are quite hardy in the open air. All 
the kinds should be grown in alight 
rich soil ; and they are propagated 
by cuttings, division of the root, or 
by seeds, which nearly all the species 
ripen in great abundance. There 
are above a hundred and fifty dis- 
tinct species of S&lvia, besides 
varieties. 

Sa'mbac. — The Indian Jasmine. 
— See Jasmi^num. 

SAMBu^cua — CaprifolUtcexB, — 
The Elder.— The Common Blder, 
Sanibucus nigray is a low tree, sel- 
dom, if ever, exceeding twenty feet 
in height) and generally having the 
character of a slunb rather than that 
of a tree. The species is not onia* 
mental, but there is a variety with 
cut leaves, S. n. Zocintd^a/ which 
is very much so. The most orna- 
mental kind of Elder is^ however, 
iS. racemdsaf with loose panicles of 
large dark scarlet berries, which 
look like bunches of small scarlet 
grapes. All the different kinds of 
Elder thrive most in rich soil kept 
moist, and ,they are propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and seeds, which 
ripen freely. They are all quite 
hardy, and require very little atten- 
tion from the gardener. 

Sand is an important article in the 
propagation and culture of plants; 
and no good garden, whether small 
or large, ought to be without a 
stock of it. Sand, relatively to gar- 
dening, is of two kinds : pure white 
silver-sand free from earthy matter 
and ferruginous particles, which la 
only found in particular situations. 
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and common brown or grey sand, 
which is found in pits either with 
or without grave], and on shores of 
rivers or the sea. The first kind of 
sand is used for striking Heaths, 
and other plants difficult to root by 
cuttings, and also for mixing with 
peat, for growing the more tender 
kinds of house plants. This sand 
IS procured in abundance in the 
neighbourhood ofj London and Fans, 
from pits; but throughout the 
country in general, it is chiefly to 
be found mixed with peat, and form- 
ing what is called heath soil on the 
surface of heaths or commons. In 
these situations this sand, from being 
exposed alternately to the air, the 
sun, and the action of rain, becomes 
white by bleaching, and is indispen- 
sable to the gardener ; but when it 
exists in heath soil in a sufficient 
proportion for growing plants, pure 
sand is only wanted by the gardener 
for striking cuttings. It is, how- 
ever, so useful for this purpose, that 
a quantity of it ought to be procured, 
and carefully kept in a box where 
it will not be mixed with other soil, 
by every person who grows plants 
in pots. 

Common coarse sand is used for 
striking the commoner kinds of 
plants either by cuttings or layers ; 
it is also used for placing under 
bulbs when planting them, and in 
general for mixing with soil of dif- 
ferent kinds, with a view to render 
it more free and pervious to water. 
This description of sand may be pro- 
cured in almost every paili of the 
country ; and it is also necessary 
to guard against pit-sand which is 
of a rusty brown, and consequently 
strongly impregnated with iron, and 
sea-sand, which is necessarily im- 
pregnated with salt By mixing 
irony sand with quicklime in a state 
of powder, the iron may be neutral- 
ised ; but this operation requires a 



year or two to effect it, besides the 
expense of the lime, and the neces- 
sity of separating it afterwards by 
sifting. Saline sand may be rendered 
fit for use by repeated washings with 
fresh water ; but this expense can 
only be advisable when no other 
sand can be procured. In various 
parts of the country there is a lead- 
coloured soft sandstone, which when 
broken, and reduced to a state of 
powder, forms an excellent sand, 
both for mixing with soil, and 
striking cuttings. 

Sandal- WOOD. — See San>eaium. 

QjLNDEBSONiA.-^ Lilidcece. — This 
very remarkable and ornamental 
plant was discovered by John San- 
derson, Esq., in 1851, near Port 
Natal, in South Africa. It has a 
small tuber, an upright stem, and 
numerous golden orange bell-shaped 
flowers bearing more resemblance to 
the Fritillaries than the lilies. It 
is about as hardy as Gladiolus na- 
talensis. S, aurantiaca is the only 
species yet known. 

Sanquina^ria. — Fapaverhccce, 
— Fuccoon, or Canadian Bloodwort. 
A very pretty little plant with 
white ranuncidus-shaped flowers. 
It should be grown in a light sandy 
soil, and it has a good effect when 
used to fill one of the beds of a geo- 
metric flower-garden. The plMits 
are increased by seed or division of 
the roots. 

Sa'ntalum. — Santdtdcece.—S&TL' 
dal-wood. — Stove plants, natives of 
the East Indies, and one species 
from New Holland. The flowers of 
S. dlbumj the true Sandal-wood, 
are small, and are produced in 
spikes or racemes ; but the great 
value of the plant consists in the 
fragrance of the wood, which is so 
great that it is burned for incense, 
&c., and is said to be destructive to 
all noxious insects. The plants 
should be grown in light sandy loam, 
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Aod kepi xaiber dry ; but the wood 
has eomparaurelj Tery little ii»- 
{nmee in this oonntry. 

Savtoli'xa. — Comp^giUE. — La- 
raoder Cotton. — BTergreen dwarf 
•hrafaa, } wbieh will grow in any 
common garden soil, uid which are 
propagated by catlings. 

Sas VITA^LIA. — ChmjMUB. — A ; 
beaatifal little Mexican annnal, well j 
adapted from its dwarf statore and 
compact habit of growth for corer- 
ing a bed in a geometric flower- 
garden. The flowers are large in 
proportion to the size of the plant, 
and they are of a rich brown and 
yellow. It IB qnite hardy, and only 
requires sowing in March or April 
in the open border. 

SAPi'if DU8. — SapinddeecB, — The 
Soapberry. — Natives of the East 
and West Indies, which require a 
stove in England. They should be 
grown in loam and peat, and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Sapona^iua. — Silenacece or Ca- 
ryophyllacece. — Soapwort. — Very 
beautiful little plants, annual and 
perennial, greatly resembling some 
of the kinds of Lychnis. All the 
kinds of Sapon^a look very well 
on rock-work, covering it with a 
profusion of beautiful little pink 
flowers. The handsomest kinds are 
S. oq/miildes and S. caldbHca, for 
the perennials ; and S. Vaccdria 
aud S. perfoliata, for the annuals. 
They will all grow in any common 
garden soil. 

Sa'uacua. — Solanacece, — An- 
nual aud perennial plants, natives 
of Mexioo and Peru. S. vUcdsa, 
whioh is the handsomest species, 
has rather large cream-coloured 
flowers, beautifully marked in the 
uontre with olive dots, and which 
aro succeeded by large red berries. 
It may be treated as a half-hardy 
annual; or the roots, which are 
tuberous, mtny be taken up and kept 



dry during winier, like them «f tke 
Marvel of Pern, and otker Baibr 
plaato. When treated as aaaaanl, 
the seeds should be sowb ok adlig^ 
hotbed in Fefarvary, and tke yoog 
iJants removed into the <^»ea border 
in May. 

Sarbacb^sia. — SiMrrmeauacett. 
— The American Pitefaer-pbot, or, 
Side-saddle flower. — Bog-pUats, 
with very carious flowers, imd |dt- 
cher-shaped leaves. Though natives 
of Canada, where they flower freely, 
and are produced in great abund* 
anoe, they are seldom flowered in 
England without the aid of artifidal 
heat. ■ They are grown in pots filled 
with peat and moss, and placed in 
saucers of water, or in the open air, 
on the banks of ponds or rivers. 
When kept in a room, <nr on the bal- 
cony, they should be grown in doable 
pots, the interstice between the two 
being filled with moss. 

SARSAPABfLLA. See Sxi^LAZ. 

Sasa'nqua. — A kind of Camellia, 
the blossom of which strongly re- 
sembles that of the Tea-tree. 

Saty'rium. — OrchidhcecR. —Ter- 
restrial orchidaceous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are 
very curious, from tiie flat manner 
in which they spread themselves on 
the surface of the pot; and the 
flowers, which are generally yellow, 
are very handsome. They should 
be grown in very sandy loam or 
peat ; and they are generally kept 
iu a greenhouse. They are veiy 
apt to damp off if over-watered. 

SAV\r-FLY. — Tenthredinidas, — 
Beautiful flies with clear wing8» 
which are furnished with a curious 
instrument like a saw in the lover 
part of the body, with whidi they 
wound the bark to deposit their 
eggs. These eggs, like those of 
some other insects, greatly increase 
in size after they are laid. Tke 
grub or maggot is short and thick, 
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I a black shining head, and when 
eked, it can let itself down by a 
!ad. These insects are very de- 
ctive to Kose trees, as they de- 
f the flower bads. 
AW. — The more convenient kind 
i lady to use for garden purposes 



. 47.— BOW-SAW FOE CUTTING OFP 
BRANCHES OF TBEBS. 

16 called a bow-saw (see fig. 47), 
A to screw tighter if necessary. 
AXA-GoTHE^. — Coniferce, — A 
^ handsome evergreen tree, from 
Andes of Patagonia, and conse- 
itly likely to prove hardy in 
ish gardens. The leaves re- 
ble those of the Irish Yew on 
upper surface, but are almost 
be, with a glaucous line below, 
tree, in its native country, is 
it thirty feet high . It is named 
r Prince Albert's family. 
axi'fraqa. - SaxifrdigecB. -Well- 
WD, herbaceous plants, many of 
:h are natives of Britain, with 
ie, yellow, or pink flowers. They 
all of the easiest culture, and 
grow in any light garden soil, 



though they prefer a deep sand. S, 
vmbrdsa is the London Pride, and 
S. grarmldta, the common Moun- 
tain Saxifrage. All the kinds are 
handsome, and many of them are 
well adapted for rock>work. 

Saxifrage.— See Saxi^fraqa. 

SoABio'sA. — Diptacece. — The 
Scabious. — Ornamental perennial 
and annual plants, mostly natives 
of Europe and the East Indies, that 
will grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and may be increased 
by seeds. 

SoAB[ons. — See Soabio^sa. 

SOALB Insect. — See Co'oous. 

SoHBBBiA. — Gemandnce, — S, 
Mexicana closely resembles some 
of the species of Achimines, from 
which genus it has been separated 
on account of its funnel-shaped 
stigma. There are two varieties ; 
one with purple, and the other with 
light blue flowers. 

Schick us. — AnacarcUdceaSf or 
TerebiiUhacece. — Deciduous shrubs 
or low trees, natives of Braail and 
Peru, nearly allied to Duvaiia. The 
flowers of Schlnus M6lle, the com- 
monest species, are small and of a 
yellowish-green ; but they are suc- 
ceeded by berries of a beautiful rose- 
colour and highly polished. The 
leaves are impari-pinnate and very 
handsome, and they have the same 
peculiarity as those of the l)uva(ia 
(see Duvax/a). S. M6lle was first 
considered a stove-plant; it was 
afterwards transferred to the green- 
house, and it is now found to suc- 
ceed in the open air. It was intro- 
duced in 1597, but it was very 
scarce till about 1830, when it was 
first tried in the open ground. It 
will grow in any common garden 
soil ; and it only requires a slight 
protection during hard frosts. 

Sohiza'ndba. — MeAispermaceoe, 
— ^A climbing or trailing half-hardy 
shrub, with scarlet flowers, nearly 
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allied to C^eeulus indieuM, — For the 
cultare, see Gooculus. 

ScHiZA'KTHns. — Solandeea, or 
Servphuldrina!. — A genus of very 
beaatifiil half-hardy annual flowers, 
which may be either sown in antnmn 
or spring. If wanted to flower in 
spring, the seed should be sown in 
August or September, as soon as it 
is ripe, in light rich mould ; and 
the young plants should be kept in 
well-drained pots, in a frame or 
greenhouse, during winter. In Feb- 
ruary, they should be shifted into 
larger pots, and this shifting should 
be repeated every week or fortnight 
till the plants have formed their 
flower-buds. Care must be taken 
in shifting the plants not to injure 
the roots, as they are very tender 
and succulent. The soil should be 
composed of equal parts of vegetable 
mould and sandy loam, or of loam, 
peat, and rotten manure from an 
I old hotbed. It has lately been found, 
however, that ^S^. retiisus will flower 
better«in a poor dry soil than in a 
rich one ; all the kinds require very 
little moisture, and if the soil bis 
too rich for them they will produce 
only leaves instead of flowers. When 
the seeds are sown in spring, it 
should be on a hotbed, and the 
young plants should be removed into 
the open air in May, when they will 
flower in autumn. The plants are 
much larger in the open ground, and 
the flowers are finer, if the soil be 
sufliciently rich and light : but care 
should be taken to plant them in a 
sheltered situation, or to tie them to 
stakes, as the stems are very brittle, 
and very liable to be broken ofif by 
high winds. The principal kinds of 
Schizanthus are S, pinndUus, with 
its varieties, all of which have pur- 
plish flowers ; S. retusuSf with scar- 
let and yellow flowers ; and S. 
PriSstii, with white and yellow 
flowers. Of these, S. pinndtus and 



its allied species or variety, S. f6r» 
rigetu, are the hardiest. 

ScmzopC'TALOK. — Orueifara," 
An annual flower, with curiously coi 
petals, and a strong tap-root. It is 
rather difficult to grow, as it does 
not bear transplanting well, unless 
when quite young, and it requires a 
deep tree soil for its descending root 
It should be sown in spring, and, if 
possible, where it is to remain. 

SoHO^riA. — Leguminbsece. — Cape 
shrubs, with very showy flowers, 
which may be kept in a greenhouse 
during the greater part of the year ; 
but which should be removed to a 
stove or hotbed frame during win* 
ter. They should not, however, be 
plunged, as bottom-heat does not 
appear to suit them. They shoald 
be grown in peat mixed with a 
little loam, or in a very sandy loam, 
the pots being very well drained; 
and they are propagated by cuttings 
struck without bottom-heat. Many 
gardeners keep them in a green- 
house all the year, covering them 
with a hand-glass and a mat in 
very severe weather. 

Sohombu'bgkia. — Orchiddcea. 
— Some of the species of this genus 
are very handsome, and as they are 
found at a great height above the 
sea in South America, they will 
probably prove more hardy than 
most other orchids in this country. 

Schube'rtia. — ConifercB. — See 
Deoiduous Cypress. 

Sci'lla. — Asphodelece. — The 
Squill or Wild Hyacinth. — Bulboos- 
rooted plants, mostly natives of 
Europe, which send up their beau- 
tiful bell-shaped flowers before their 
leaves. Their flowers resemble those 
of the Hyacinth, but they are much 
smaller. S, siblrica is, perhaps, the 
most brilliant blue flower grown in 
British gardens ; and there are other 
kinds with white or pale pink flowen^ 
well deserving of cultivation. S, 
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nonscHpta, the Wild Hyacinth, is 
sometimes called the Blue Bell, and 
the Hare Bell ; but these names are 
also applied, and apparently -with 
more propriety, to Campdnula ro- 
tundifolia, — See Campa'nula and 
Hyao?nths. All the kinds of Scilla 
are quite hardy, but they thrive 
best In a sandy soil and a somewhat 
shady situation. They are increased 
by offsets, and the bulbs may be 
taken up in autumn if it is thought 
necessary to remove them ; but 
otherwise they may remain in the 
ground several years without sus- 
taining any injury. 

Scitami'nils. — Hothouse plants 
with reed-like stems, long broad 
leaves, and showy flowers, which 
are usually fragrant. 

Scorpion Grass. -See Mtoso'tis. 

Scorpion Senna. — CoronUla 
^m€7ni8.—See Coroni'lla. 

ScoRPiu^RUS. — LeguminhoB. — 
Caterpillars. — Annuals with yellow 
pea flowers, the seed vessels of 
which resemble caterpillars. The 
species are all natives of the south 
of Europe, and they are all quite 
hardy in British gardens. 

ScoRZONE^RA. — Composite. — 
Viper's Ghrass. — Handsome peren- 
nials, with purple, pink, or yellow 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, and growing in any common 
garden soiL • 

Scotch Lahurnum. — Cytisus 
alpmus. — See Cv'tisus. 

Sco'ttia. — Leguminhace. — An 
Australian shrub with reddish pea- 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, if grown m sandy peat. 

Screens differ from sieves in 
having the wires in parallel lines, 
and not reticulated ; and in being too 
large to be shaken by the hands. A 
screen consists of a number of pa- 
rallel wires fixed in a wooden frame, 
and supported at the one end by two 
wooden posts, while the other rests 



against the ground ; and the earth 
to be sifted is thrown by spadefuls 
against the wires, so that while the 
mould passes through them, the 
stones and rubbish fall on the side 
next the gardener. The earth must 
be well broken with the spade before 
it is thrown upon the screen, and 
the operation can only be performed 
when the weather is dry. 

ScROFKULA.^RiA,-Scrophvildnna!. 
— Figwort.—Perennial plants, with 
brownish flowers, mostly natives of 
Europe, and growing in any com- 
mon garden soil. 

SCUTELLA^RIA. -Zaftid^cB. -Skull- 
cap. — Handsome perennial plants, 
generally with blue flowers, but 
sometimes having pink, white, or 
purple flowers, all of which are 
shaped like those of the Snapdragon. 
Some of the species are natives of 
Britain and other parts of Europe, 
and others of North America and 
Australia. They grow best in peat 
or in very sandy loam; and they 
are all quite hardy in British 
gardens. 

Sea Buckthorn. -^Hipp6phae 
rhamtuMes. — See Hippo'phab. 

Sea Heath. — See Franke'nia. 

Sea Holly. — Eryngium Aquifi- 
lium. — An umbelliferous perennial 
with blue flowers, a native of Spain, 
which should be grown in very sandy 
loam. 

Sea Lavender. — See Sta'tiob. 

Sea RAGWORT.-Ci'wcrdna Mari- 
tima, — A half-hardy dwarf shrub 
with yellow flowers, a native of the 
south of Europe, which is generally 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of loam and peat. 

Sea-side Balsam. — CrdtonMeu- 
thia. A native of Jamaica. See 
Cro'ton. 

Seats for gardens are either open 
or covered, the latter being in the 
form of root-houses, huts, pavilions, 
temples, grottoes, &c., and the 
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fbfmer being eitiier fixed, tempo- 1 of fonn. There should always be 
rarj, or portable. Kxed seats are j some kind of aoalogj between tbe 
oomnMXDiy of stone^ either plain ; seat and the aeene of whidi it foniu 
stone bendies without backs, or ' a part ; and for this reason nutie < 
stone supporters to wooden bendies. • seats should be eonfined to rustic 
Sometimes, also, wooden seats are j scenery ; and the seats for a lawn 



fixed, as when they are placed round I or highly kept pleasure ground 
a tree, or when boards are nailed to ; ought to be of comparatiTely ample 
posts, or when seats are formed in | and architectural forms, and other 
imitation of Mushrooms, as in the | of wood or stone, those of wood ! 
grounds at £edleaf. Fixed seats ; being frequently painted of a stone- ' 
are also sometimes formed of turf. | colour and sprinkled over with 
Portable seats are formed of wood, j silver saud before the XNunt is dry, ' 
sometimes oontrired to hATe the i to give them the appearance d 
back of the seat folded down when I stone. Iron seats, generally speak- 
the seat Lb not in use, so as to • ing, are not 8uj£ciently massiye for 
exclude the weather and avoid the I effect, and the metal conveys the 
dirt of birds which are apt to perch I idea of cold in winter and heat in 
on them. Another kind of portable summer. 

seati which is frequently formed of ! When seats are placed along a 
iron, as shown in fig. 48, is readily j walk, a gravelled recess ou^ to be 

I formed to receive them ; and there j 
ought generally to be a foot-board 
to keep the feet from the moist 
ground, whether the seat is on 
gravel or on a lawn. In a garden 
where there are several seats, some 
ought to be in positions exposed 
to the sun, and others placed in the 
shade, and none ought to be put 
down in a situation where the buck 
of the seat is seen by a person 
approaching it before the front 
Indeed the* backs of all fixed seats 
ought to be concealed by shrubs, 
or by some other means, unless they 
are circular seats placed round a 
tree. Seats ought not to be put 
down where there will be any 
temptation to the persons sitting on 
them to strain their eyes to the 
right or left, nor where the boun- 
dary of the garden forms a con- 
spicuous object in the view. In 
general, all seats should be of a 
stone-colour, as harmonising best 
with vegetation. Nothing can be 
more r.nartistical than seats painted 
oi ^ ^^«.-%reen^ and placed among 




FIG. 4S.— MOVSABLE OABDEN SEAT. 

wheeled from one part of the grounds 
to another, and the back of which 
also folds down to protect the seat 
from the weather. There is a kind 
of camp stool, which serves as a 
portable seat, imported from Nor- 
way, and sold at the low price of 
28. Qd. or Ss. ; and there are also 
straw seats like half beehives, which 
are, however, only used in garden 
huts, or in any situations under 
cover, because in the open air they 
would be likely to be soaked with 
rain. — There are a great variety of 
rustic seats formed of roots and 
crooked branches of trees, used both 



for the open garden and under 
cover, and there are aUo seats of ca»\. 
and wrought iron of great "vaiiel^ \ \.\vft ^^«a.\^^^ <ii\«vMj,-sJaa!*a 
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Se'cateur — A kind of pmning 
shears, somewhat larger and stronger 
than toose common in English gar- 
dens, and principally used in France 
for pruning peach trees and other 
kinds of wall-fruit trees. 

BscuBi^QBRA. — Leguminhsoe. — 
The Hatchet Vetch. — A hardy 
annual, with yellow pea-flowers. 
It requires no other care than 
sowing in March or April, hut as it 
is very coarse-growings and requires 
a great deal of room, it is not 
suitable for a small garden. This 
plant was called Coronilla Securi- 
ddca by Linneeus. 

Se^um, — Crassulitceai. — The 
Stone Crop. — Succulent plants with 
white, red, or yellow flowers. The 
genus takes its botanic name of 
Sedum from the Latin verb aedere^ 
to sit, because in a wild state it 
appears to be sitting or crouching 
on the old walls or rocks which 
form its habitat ; and its English 
name of. Stone Crop alludes to the 
same habit of growth, as it appears 
to be growing out of stones, which 
afford no other crop. The most 
beautiful species of the genus is 
decidedly S, Sieboldtii, but it 
requires a greenhouse to grow it 
well. All the species, though quite 
hardy, should be grown in well- 
drained pots filled with turfy loam, 
mixed with lime-rubbish ; and they 
are all admirably adapted for rook- 
-work. They are increased by cut- 
tings or dividing the roots. 

Seeds. — The gathering and pre- 
servation of seeds is ka occupation 
I)eculiarly agreeable to persons fond 
of gardening ; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it contains so much of future 
promise, and on the same principle 
that sowing is universally consi- 
dered a more exciting operation 
than reaping. The greater number 
of seeds of ornamental herbaceous 
plants are contained in long narrow 



pods called siliques, or silicles, such 
as those of the Cruciferous plants ; 
or in leguminous pods, such as those 
of the Sweet Pea ; or of capsules, 
such as those of Camp&nula : but a 
number of plants produce their 
seeds naked in tubes, such as the 
Scrophul^rinn ; on receptacles, such 
as the Compdsitse ; and some in 
fruits more or less fleshy, such as 
the FJichsia. All seeds may be 
known to be ripe, or nearly so, by 
the firmness of their texture, and by 
their changing from a white or 
greenish colour, to a colour more or 
less brown. There are, indeed, 
some seeds which are whitish when 
ripe, such as the white Lupine, and 
several of the Sweet Peas ; and 
other seeds that are quite black, 
such as those of some Banunculuses ; 
but, in general, a brown colour is a 
characteristic of ripeness. Seeds 
should be gathered on a dry day, 
after the sun has had sufficient time 
to exhale all the moisture which 
dews or rains may have left on the 
seed-vessels. In general, the pods, 
or capsules, should be cut off with 
a small portion of the stalks at- 
tached, and the whole should be 
spread. out> each kind by itself^ on 
papers in an airy room or shed, 
from which rain and the direct 
influence of the sua are both ex- 
cluded. When the seed-vessels are 
thoroughly dried, they may be put 
up in papers, without separating 
the seeds froa them, and kept in a 
dry place, rather airy than close, 
till wanted for sowing. Seeds pre- 
served in the seed-vessel, no doubt, 
make comparatively clumsy pack- 
ages, to seeds from which every 
description of husk or][covering hais 
been separated ; but in this clumsy 
state they are found to keep better 
than when cleaned. Nevertheless, 
when they are to be sown the follow- 
ing I^B^i <>^ «lQlQi!ll»«SiT«V<^Si^^^^^s^Kfis&^ 
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it is better to take them out of their 
covering and to render them as clean 
as possible, by passing them through 
sieves, with holes sufficiently large 
to admit the escape of dust, but 
not of the seeds. Such sieves on a 
small scale every lady may make 
for herself, by turning up the. edges 
of a piece of thin pasteboard cut in 
a circular form, and piercing the 
bottom with holes with a large pin 
or darning-needle. When it is de- 
termined to separate the Beeds from 
the seed-vessels, instead of putting 
up the whole together, the vessels, 
after gathering, may be dried in the 
suD, when many of the seeds will 
come out by the expansion of the 
seed-vessels in the heat, and the 
remainder can easily be rubbed out. 
This is the usual practice of nur- 
serymen. For keeping seeds a lady 
ought to have a small cabinet, which 
she might form herself of pasteboard, 
with as many drawers as there are 
letters in the alphabet ; and as her 
seeds are put up in papers, she |can 
tie the packets of each genus by 
themselves, and put them in the 
appropriate drawer. Where so much 
trouble cannot be taken, a large 
brown paper bag, or a canvas bag 
for each letter of the alphabet, may 
be substituted. 

The period during which seeds 
will retain their vegetative powers 
differs in different families, genera, 
and even species. Seeds of the 
Eaounculd^eae and Ae Oruclferse 
will, in general, retain their vitality 
for several years, in whatever 
manner they may be kept, provided 
the situation be not such as will 
cause them to germinate. On the 
other hand, seeds of the Capsicum 
will keep for several years if re- 
tained in the berry, but will seldom 
grow the second year when removed 
from it As a safe general gjtiide, 



seeds will keep three years, and 
grow, provided they are retained in 
the unopened seed-vessel ; that most 
seeds, if maturely ripened, and kept 
in a dry place in close paper packets, 
will grow the second year ; and that 
all seeds whatever, whether kept in 
the seed-vessel or exposed in opened 
drawera, like those of the seedsmen, 
will grow the first year after being 
gathered. Mignonette seed will keep 
seven years ; but that of Stocks and 
Wallflowers will not remain good 
more than two years, unless kept in 
the pod. Sweet Peas and Lupines 
will, with difficulty, keep twoyear% 
while the seeds of Prince's Feather, 
and of Poppies, will keep several 
years. Larkspur seed will seldom 
grow after the second or third year. 
Notwithstanding the length of time 
which some seeds will keep, it is 
generally advisable to sow them as 
soon after they are ripe as practi* 
cable, as fresh seeds always vegetate 
much sooner than old ones. 

Sela^go. — Verhend^xcB. — S. dU- 
tans is a pretty little greenhouse 
plant, very easily cultivated, if it is 
grown in sandy peat, and plenty of 
water is given to it in hot weather, 
not only to the roots, but by ej- 
ringing it overhead. 

Selpheal. — See Prunb^lla. 

Sempervi VuM. — Crasmldcece."' 
Houseleek. — Succulent plants, the 
most beautiful of which are natives 
of the Canary Islands, and require 
to be kept in the greenhouse. They 
should be grown in sandy loam, 
mixed with lime rubbish, and the 
pots should be well drained. They 
require very little water, except 
when about to flower ; and they are 
propagated by cuttings, which must 
be laid to dry for some days before 
they are planted. When potted, 
they should neither have any water, 
nor be covered with a glass; hot 



it may he adopted as a rule, t\i&\>8.\\.\ V^iei tq&i \)>^ '^>ai^ \s^ % bed of 
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tan or dead leaves. The hardy 
kinds are yerj suitable for rock- 
work, and are increased by suckers 
from the roots. 

Sembia'ndba. — Onagrdrieas, — S. 
grandifidraf the only species known, 
is a slender shmb about six feet 
high, with numerous scarlet flowers. 
It is nearly allied to the Fuchsia, 
but its flowers are io long and 
narrow in their divisions, that they 
look almost like bright scarlet 
dragon-flies fluttering among the 
leaves : tho plant is a native of 
Mexico, and first flowered in this 
country in the summer of 1853. 

Senb'oio. — Compdgitai. — A very 
extensive genus, including many 
plants which are quite worthless, 
such as the common British weed 
called Groundsel {S, vulgdris) ; 
many showy garden-flowers, such as 
the Jacobsea, or Purple Bagwort 
{S, ilegans) ; and even some hot- 
house and greenhouse shrubs. Of 
these one of the handsomest garden- 
flowers is the double purple Jacobsea, 
which is a native of the Cape of 
Qood Hope. It differs from the 
common British Bagwort {S. Ja- 
cobcm)j ^e flowers of which are 
yellow, not only in its flowers, but 
in its habits of growth. The seeds 
of the purple Jacobsea should be 
sown on a slight hotbed, and the 
young plants removed to the open 
borders in May ; it kept during the 
winter in a greenhouse they will 
become shrubby, like Mignonette. 
The tree groundisel, S, praecox, has 
yellow flowers, and large ivy-shaped 
leaves. All the species of Sendcio like 
a rather rich loamy soil, kept open 
by a mixture of sand or peat, and 
most of them are hardy. There 
are, however, a few Cape shrubs 
belonging to the genus, which 
require a greenhouse. According 
to the new arrangement of the 
Comp68it89 by Professor de Can- 



doUe, nearly the whole of the 
genus Cineraria has been incor- 
porated in that of Sendcio. — See 

ClNERA^RIA. 

Sensitive Plant. — There are 
several kinds cultivated in hot- 
houses, but the most interesting are 
Mimosa pudica, which has small 
white ball-like flowers, and if. 
sensUivay with pink or lilac flowers, 
both of which grow about a foot high, 
and are natives of Brazil. There is 
also another kind, a floating aquatic 
plant, with bright yellow double 
flowers, a native of the tropics, 
both in the East and West Indies. 

Shaddock. — See Ci'trus. 

Shading is necessary to plants 
after transplanting, to prevent the 
evaporation from the leaves, which 
takes place when the plants are 
exposed to the full heat of the sun, 
being greater than the roots can 
supply moisture to support. Be- 
sides this, partial shade is necessary 
to many plants which cannot bear 
the direct rays of the sun; such, 
for example, as the Califomian 
annuals — plants which in their 
native state grow in thick woods, 
fens, &c. In these cases, however, 
it is not necessary that the shade 
should be so great as for newly- 
transplanted plants. There is a 
great deal of difference in plants, 
with regard to their flowers, bearing 
the direct rays of the sun. Some 
require solar influence to make 
them expand, such as all the kinds 
of Mesembry&nthemum ; while 
others, such as the Evening Prim- 
rose, only unfold their flowers when 
the sun withdraws its rays. Most 
of the orchideous Epiphytes, which 
grow in dense woods, succeed best 
in hothouses glazed with green glass, 
which affords them the requisite 
degree of shade. 

Sharp Cedar. — Acaa^i 03:ti<:e* 
drus. — ^^ee Kqa^oik, 
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Sheep Laurel. — See Ka'lmia. 

Sheep's Scabious. — Jasio'nb. 

Shephe'rdia. — ElcBdgruce. — 
Beautiful shrubs or low trees, with 
silyery leaves, which were formerly 
considered to belong to the genus 
Hipp6phae. The silvery appearance 
of the leaves is produced by their 
outer surface being of a bluish green, 
and their lower surface lined with a 
soft silky down of a snowy white- 
ness. The plants are natives of 
North America, and may be grown 
in peat or in very sandy loam. 

Sheba'bdia. — BubidcecB. — Field 
Madder. — Very pretty British 
weeds, which may be introduced 
with good effect on rock-work. 

Shifting is the operation of 
transferring plants grown in small 
pots to other pots a little larger; 
and it is of very great advantage 
when it is wished to keep plants 
short and bushy. In shifting, the 
ball of earth round the roots is not 
broken, but placed in the centre of 
the new pot, and the earth filled in 
round it — See Pottinq. 

Single Oak. — Qiterctta imhri- 
cdta. 

Shrubby Trefoil. — PUlea tri- 
folitUa, — See Pte^lea. 

Shrubby Cinquefoil. — Poten- 
iilla friUicdsa, — See Potenti'lla. 

Shrubbery. — A walk bordered 
by shrubs and trees with some 
flowers in front, is called a shrub- 
bery. In small villas it generally 
leads from the house to the Jutchen- 
garden ; and sometimes goes round 
the latter, or is conducted round 
an open lawn. The object in 
forming a shrubbery is to produce 
as great an extent of interesting 
walk as the nature, extent, and 
other circumstances of the place 
will admit. There is then no 
positive rule for either the length of 
a shrubbery walk or its direction ; 
and unless a given situation were 



to be treated of, only some general 
directions can be given, or piincipleB 
laid down, respecting the planting 
of the shrubs and trees. 

If we examine most of the shrab- 
beries in country residences, we 
shall find that there is a g^eral 
sameness in the appearance of the 
trees and shrubs with which th^ 
are planted, from one end of the 
shrubbery to the other. This 
sameness results from the mode 
commonly employed of mixing thoee 
kinds of trees and shrubs that can 
be most readily procured inditcri- 
minately together. Some evergreou 
are distributed throughout the 
whole, such as a few Hollies, and a 
few Pines and Firs ; Iiaurelsy with 
a few Eoses, and perhaps a few 
Honeysuckles. The rest is made 
up of the common mixture planted 
by contract(M:s or jobbing gimleiien 
on such occasions. The object ie 
merely to produce a plantation 
which shall have some flowering 
shrubs in it, and some herbaceous 
shrubs and Boses. If we examine 
the progress of such a plantation 
from the time it has been planted 
till it has attained the age of 
twenty or thirty years, we shall 
find that at the end of four or five 
years the herbaceous plants will have 
become choked up, and are either 
killed or rendered unsightly. In 
six years the Boses will have ceased 
to flower freely for want of light 
and air, and of manuring the sdl; 
and hence they wiU have become 
the very reverse of ornamental In 
ten years the finer shrubs will have 
been choked up by the coaner 
kinds, and in twenty years almoit 
all the shrubs will have vanished, 
having been destroyed by the treee. 
There is no way of preventing thii 
result to a shrubbery planted in the 
usual manner, except by eonstaat 
thinning; beginning in the third 
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year and remoTiDg all the herba- 
ceous plants that haye not sufficient 
room and air and light to grow and 
flower ireely. The bulbs may be 
left as long as they will grow ; 
because as they have but little 
foliage^ and that foliage is produced 
early and soon dies ofi^ Uiey are, 
under no circumstances, so dis- 
agreeable in their appearance as 
ill-grown common i>erennials. The 
Boses should be remoyed whenever 
they cease to flower yigorously ; and 
all the other shrubs should be 
thinned out when their branches 
b^in to interfere with one another. 
Where the shrubbery is twenty or 
thirty feet wide, every shrub should 
be kept separate from every other 
fihrub, so as to be clothed with 
branches from the ground upwards ; 
or the shrubs should be encouraged 
to grow in groups of different sizes, 
each group being kept more or less 
distinct from every other group. 
It may be thought that this mode 
of keeping the single plants and 
the groups distipct, will prevent the 
shrubbed from serving as a screen ; 
but this is a mistake ; because 
though the plants by bebig placed 
alternately, will admit the eye of 
the spectator on the walk to see in 
among them, which in passing along 
a walk adds greatly to the variety 
of its effect, yet this very circum- 
stance will prevent the eye from 
passing the boundary. Any person 
may prove this by drawing circles 
representing the shrubs or groups 
on i)aper to a scale ; and supposing 
the strip of plantation to be thirty 
feet in width, and the circles some 
of them to be five feet in diameter, 
and some of them ten feet. The 
style of planting and thinning so 
as to keep each plant distinct, and 
alwkys about to touch bat never 
actually touching those around it, 
is what Mr. Loudon called the gar- 



denesque treatment of shrubberies 
and plantations; and the style of 
grouping is called the picturesque 
mode of planting and management. 
These remarks may be considered as 
directions for making the most of a 
shrubbery already planted in the 
common manner ; and in so far as 
thinning is considered, they will 
equally apply to the mode of plants 
ing which is now about to be 
described. 

Planting shrubberies so as to pro- 
duce variety in the aspect of the 
plantation is to be effected by one 
mode only, and that is to cause 
one kind of tree or shrub always to 
prevail in one place. In extensive 
shrubberies this will require several 
plants of the same species or variety 
to be placed together ; but it occa- 
sions no additional expense ; be- 
cause, in a common shrubbery at 
least, the same number of plants of 
one species would be planted, the 
only difference being that they 
would be placed in ddfferent parts 
of the plantation. In a small 
shrubbery perhaps not more than 
one or two plants of a species or 
yariety might be required : more 
especially if the object were to 
include as extensive a collection in 
the shrubbery as could conveniently 
be procured. There are almost a 
thousand trees and shrubs, exclusive 
of Roses, in British nurseries, which 
may be purchased at moderate 
prices ; and all these may be used 
in a shrubbery which contains no 
more ground than a single acre. 
Supposing that only one plant of a 
kind is planted, and supposing that 
each genus or natural order is kept 
by itself, every part of the surface 
of the plantation will be different 
from that which precedes or follows 
it ; and the greatest variety which 
the case admits of will be produced. 
So many plants planted on one acre 
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will, however, soon cover the soil ; 
and therefore in three years after 
planting, it will be necessary to 
begin to thin them. The thinning 
in this case ought to be directed to 
the removal of the commoner and 
coarser kinds. The most complete 
shmbbery that can be imagined 
is one which should contun all the 
larger trees distributed along it as 
a background, with all the smaller 
trees in front ; next to these should 
be the larger shrubs, then the 
smaller shrubs, next the Boses, 
and finally in the fronts apart from 
the Boses, should be the herbaceous 
plants ; thus forming a splendid 
bank of vegetation on level ground. 
To prevent such an arrangement 
from becoming monotonous, it is 
essentially necessary that it should 
be combined with the natural system 
of relationship between the kinds ; 
and this ought to be carried out in 
the Boses, and in the herbaceous 
plants, no less than iii the shrubs 
and trees. To solve this problem 
so as to carry the idea into execu- 
tion, is one of the nicest points for 
an amateur landscape gardener to 
attempt. 

All shrubberies whatever, how- 
ever scientifically they may be 
planted and thinned out after- 
wards, will ultimately become old, 
and entirely lose the character 
which they had during the first 
eight or ten years after planting. 
Hence, in small places, which have 
been planted a certain number of 
years, it is impossible to have a 
shrubbery such as is here described, 
without removing the large trees 
and shrubs already existing ; and 
this must necessarily depend on the 
taste of the proprietor, and whether 
a collection of young trees and 
shrubs, which have a bare and new 
look, but which will be continually 
increasing in beauty and magni- 



tude, be preferred to a few full' 
grown plants which are already in a 
state of perfection, and which haTe 
an air of grandeur and repose. 

When a shrubbery is planted, aad 
for some years afterward^ the 
ground should be kept clear of 
weeds by hoeing or slight digging ; 
and the shrubbery should be sept* 
rated from the walk by a yerge of 
turf or of box. The Irish Ivy, ihe 
common English I vy, and tiie SI. 
John's Wort (ffypfy^ieum calydi- 
num)j are now used with good effort 
for edging walks under the sbade 
or drip of trees. When the opposite 
side of the walk is turf, such as a 
lawn, then the cnde next the shrabi 
must have a verge of turf also ; bat 
where a walk passes through the 
middle of a shrubbery, box edgings 
may be used on both sides, k 
general, however, a grass verge is 
greatly to be prefeired, as bemg 
more appropriate to a scene con- 
nected with the lawn ; and as not 
calling up ideas of a kitchen-garden, 
or of a small flowcpr-garden, wh»« 
the beds are usually edged with 
box. Whatever may be the widtii 
of the gravel- walk, the grass vwge 
should not be narrower than two 
feet) because less than that width 
cannot always be kept In good 
order ; such as neatly mown, level, 
and with tiie margins dipped, but 
not pared. Besides, a narrow verge 
has an appearance of mesnnen^ 
and gives the ide& of want of spsM. 
As the shrubs spread over the 
ground, there will soon be scareeiy 
any part of the dirubbeiy that 
will not be covered by their loirer 
branches. When these extend their 
branches towards the verge^ and 
even spread over it, all digging and 
hoeing becomes unnecessaxy; and 
the verge ought to be enooun4;ed te 
extend in width under the branohet 
of the plants. This is a point in the 
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management of shmbberies, which 
is almost eTerjwhere defectiye ; for 
the gardener generally oontmues 
cattiiig the inner edge of the yeige 
and digging the ground among the 
herhaoeooB plants and the Boses, 
till he has reduced the verge to 
about BIX or eight inches in width 
next to the walk, this being the 
only part on which he wUl sujfer 
any grass to grow ; while the Eoses 
and herbaceous plants, which haye 
long ceased to be either healthy or 
ornamental, are left to display iLeir 
stunted and naked branches, with 
the dug earth for a background. 
The constant digging and stirring 
of the ground breaks off the branches 
of the shrubs, and thus an imsightly 
ga^ is created, which entirely 
deatroys all the pleasing ideas 
excited by glades of smooth turf 
i^pearing here and there to pene- 
trate among the trees. To pro- 
duce this latter effect^ as the 
branches of any of the shrubs begin 
to spread oyer the yerge, all digging 
and paring ought to be left of^ and 
the grass encouraged to extend itself 
into the bays and recesses of the 
plantation. In like manner in a 
shrubbery with the walks edged 
with box, the box ought to be 
removed whenever the branches 
begin to spread over it, leaving no 
edging to the walk at all except 
what is formed by the retiring and 
advandng of the branches of the 
shrubs. This will form a walk 
with what are called picturesque 
edgings; but if a definite or a 
gitfdenesque edging is required, it 
may be formed of brick or stone. 
On no account whatever ought any 
kind of vegetable edging to be kept 
up which does not grow freely ; for 
it is a maxim in gardening which 
ought never to be forgotten, that 
what cannot be grown well, ought 
not to be grown at alL 



Siberian Cbab. — Pyriu baedtta, 
and P. pnmifblia. These trees, 
though frequently grown in kitchen 
gardens and orchards for their fruit, 
deserve admission into ornamental 
plantations for the beauty of their 
Grabs when lipe. 

Siberian Pea Tree. — A hardy 
flowering shrub. — See Caraoa'na. 

Si^DA. —Malvdcece. — Stove, green- 
house, and hardy plants, natives of 
the East andWest Indies, and North 
America, with showy white, pink, 
or yellow flowers, which they pro- 
duce in great abundance. They are 
grown in loam and peat, and gene- 
rally ripen seeds ; by which, and by 
cuttings, they are readily increased. 

SiDE&o'XYLOjSf.'-SaphteiS, — Iron- 
wood. — Half-hardy and hardy 
shrubs, and low trees, natives of 
America, the East Indies, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Some of the 
species, have been removed to Bu- 
melia, and one species, a native of 
Morocco, which is hardly in British 
gardens, is now called Argiknia. 
All the kinds should be grown in 
loam and peat ; and they have all 
small white or whitish-green flowers. 

Side-saddle Flower. — SccSar- 

RAOB^XA. 

Sieves ore necessary in garden- 
ing to separate the s^nes and 
coarser particles from the mould to 
be used for potting and also for 
cleaning seeds. Ghffden sieves for 
mould should be made with deep 
wooden rims, but for seeds the 
wooden rim may be more shallow ; 
in both cases the wires, or toile 
mStallique, throughwhich the mould 
is to pass, should be firmly attached 
to the rim, the holes or interstices 
not being more than the fourth of 
an inch in diameter. 

Sifting is the operation of pass- 
ing any kind of soil through a 
sieve or screen to deprive it of its 
coarser particles; and some gar- 
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deners sift most of the soil they use 
for potting. Sifting, however, should 
bo used with caution ; as most 
pknts thrive better when the par- 
ticles of soil are not too fine. Turfy 
loam, for example, should generally 
be chopped small with a spade or 
trowel, and not sifted ; and peat 
should not be deprived of the vege- 
table fibre in which it abounds. 
Sifted earth, when of a loamy nature, 
is very apt to cake together and to 
become impenetrable to the finer 
roots of plants. 

SiLB^E. — SilendceoB or Caryo- 
phylldcecB.— The Catchfly.— Well- 
known annual and perennial plants, 
many of which are natives of Britain, 
with flowers something like those of 
the Pink. They are nearly all 
quite hardy, and only require the 
common treatment of their respec- 
tive kinds. LobeVs Catchfly (S. 
Armaria) is a common garden 
annual, that requires sowing in the 
open ground in March or April. 
SiUne Sckdfta is a very ornamental 
hardy perennial introduced in 1846. 
It is a dwarf plant, very suitable for 
beds, borders, and rock-work, with 
abundance of bright crimson flowers, 
which continue from June to October. 

Silk Tree. — Acdtcia Julibrissin. 
— See AoAOiA. 

Single trees and single shrubs 
are the grand sources of variety in 
a lawn or park, where the surface 
is flat and without any other re- 
sources; and they are also, when 
judiciously disposed, valuable addi- 
tions to a surface naturally varied 
by undulations. The great art in 
putting down single trees is, to dis- 
pose them so as to form groups 
when seen from a distance, and yet 
80 as to produce variety in every 
change of position in the spectator 
when near. The kinds of trees 
and shrubs may be variedat pleasure, 
provided some attention be paid to 



the prevalence of one general form 
or character of tree or shrub in one \ 
place. For example, if conical trees '. 
be distributed equally over the ': 
grounds, along with ronnd-headed . 
trees, they will produce great same* ' 
ness ; but if conical trees prevail in 
one place, round-headed trees in 
another, and flat-spreading trees in 
a third, so many distinct characteis 
will be produced. The same may 
be said as to shrubs. The sore 
mode of proceeding on right prin- 
ciples is to take the different genera, 
and allow only the species and 
varieties of one genus to prevail in 
one place. Single trees shonld 
always be planted in prepared soil 
raised in heaps a foot or more above 
the general surfitce ; so that after a 
year or two, when the earth huB 
settled down, the tree may stand on 
a little hillock. The trees before 
planting should be ten feet or 
twelve feet in height, with tnuks 
three inches or four inches in 
diameter at the Bur£aoe of the 
ground. The shrubs should also be 
of as large a size as will transplant 
with ease and a fair prospect of 
success, and this size will vary ac- 
cording to the kind of shrub. Ever- 
green trees of the Pine and Fir 
tribe, and of the Cypress tribe, the 
beauty of which depends on their 
spreading branches, should either 
be planted in a situation where no 
fence is requisite, or they should be 
surrounded with iron hurdles or 
some other light fence placed five or 
six feet from the stem of the tree, 
and extended to a greater distance 
as the lateral brandies advance in 
length ; but broad-leaved trees, such 
as most of the Exogens, may be 
protected by fences placed close to 
the stem. There are various modes 
of doing this ; fig. 49 shows the 
mode of protecting by tying thorn 
branches round the stem| as prao- 
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, adijpt«d ; one of the amplest o 
' ich coDaiBts ia driTicg a stake 
D the ground mach deeper than 
1 roots of the trse, and tying the 
trunk to it with a bajband, cue 
g tiiken not to injare the roobj 
liiiing in the aUke. There ii 




g. 50 shows a mode otprotect- 
lees from slieep by tying laths 
d them with Tire. Intheho 
alBeotioD, and nlaoln theele' 
a itpiesenti tlie item of the 
( the wire, and c the Lithn. 



another mode of fidog b 

to protect it; and this 
driving two pieces c' 
wood into the ground, with tboir 
lowec extremities apiead ant, and 



3 protect smtple tree>< I 



their npper t 



« tied to the ti 



planting airgle trees, and in- 
deed treee of every kind, the greatest 
possible care should be taken (o place 
them so high aboTS the surface, B 
that after they have sunk down, a 
they will do in a few years, thej 

hiUnck, 




treee in a nnturai wood, we shall 
always find that the collar— 
IB, the pulnt of jnnction between 
the stem and the roots— riees above 
the general sarface, so as to form a 
little billook. On the other hand, 
'e examine trcjes in ardficiol 
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'plantations, in -which the soil has 
been deeply trenched, we shall gene- 
rally find that, though they have 
been planted at first level with the 
snrfiice, they will, after a certain 
number of years, have sunk con- 
siderably below the surface ; or if 
care has been taken to keep the 
ground about them level, by adding 
fresh soil as the surface sinks, they 
will appear with their collars com- 
pletely buried, and their tnmks 
rising out of the soil like so many 
posts driven into it by art, in- 
stead of springing from a wooden 
base, rising above the soil like trees 
and shrubs in a natural forest, or 
on a common. In planting single 
trees, therefore, hillocks should at 
first be raised to a height which will 
for a year or two appear quite un- 
natural, as shown in fig. 51, in which 
may be observed a small hollow at 
the base of the stem for retaining 
water ; but they will soon sink down 
to the appearance shown in fig. 52. 

Sinni'ngia.— (ycawerdccflB. -Stove- 
plants with large bell-6hax)ed flowers. 
They should be grown in light rich 
soil. 

Siphooa'mpylos. — LoheUacece. 
' — ^A suffruticose plant, with red and 
green tube-shaped flowers. It is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, 
but it is nearly hardy. It should 
be grown in heath -mould, and it is 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be dried a little before they are 
planted. 

SiPHO^NiA. — Fuphorbiacece, — 
The American India-rubber tree. 
— The first elastic gum brought to 
Kurope was the produce of the Ficus 
eldstica; and as this plant is a native 
of the East Indies, the substance was 
thence called India-rubber. It has 
since been found that several trees 
produce it ; and the Caoutchouc used 
for the Macintosh cloaks, &c.,is prin- 
cipally produced by the Siphdnia 



Cahii^Uf a native of Guiana. The 
species requires a stove in England; 
and it grows freely in peat, loam, and 
sand. It is propagated by cuttings 
of the young wood in sand, with a 
bell-glass and bottom-heat. 

Sistbi'nohium. — 7i*idcaj.— Beau- 
tiful little plants resembling bulbous 
plants in their flowers, but with 
fibrous roots. They are all natires 
of America, and they should be 
grown in sandy peat. 

Ski'mmia. — AuranHaceoe. — A 
very fragrant shrub, with spikes of 
small white flowers, and bright red 
berries ; the leaves are evergreen, 
smooth and shiny, and they are as 
fragrant as the flowers. 5. japdmeOt 
the only species yet known, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Fortune, and first 
flowered in this country in Kareh, 
1853. 

Skull-oap. — See Sotttslla^ria. 

Sldppee-wobt. — See Cawjbo- 

LA^RIA. 

Slugs. — See Li'max. 

Sm^lax.— SmilhcecB, — Evergreen 
monocotyledon ous, dioecious, dimb- 
ing shrubs, with curiously ribbed 
leaves, and numerous tendrUs, which 
they twine round every object with- 
in their reach. The roots are thick 
and fleshy, and from them (and 
particularly those of one species) 
the drug called sarsaparilla is made. 
The flowers are small and whitish ; 
and those of the female planets aie 
succeeded by red or black berries. 
The handsomest species is j9. ntthens, 
the tendrils of which are of a bri^^t 
red ; and the next is S, excilsOf firom 
the large size of its leaves. All the 
species may be grown m the common 
garden soil; but they should be 
planted in a shady situation, and 
kept rather moist. S, CAina and 
some other species are rather tender, 
and require protection from severe 
frosts. 

Snails.— See Hs^uz. 
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Snail-flower. — Pkaseolus Ca- 
' racdlla. — ^A climbing plant, a native 
of India, with Lilac flowers, nearly 
allied to the Scarlet-rmmer. 

Snake-goubd. — TrichoidTUhes 
aitguhui, — ^A yery curious plant, 
with white flowers, every petal of 
which appears surrounded with long 
knotted fringe. The leaves and ten- 
drils resemble those of the common 
Cucumber ; but the fruit is curiously 
striped, and is so long and narrow 
as to resemble a snake. Specimens 
have indeed been grown more than 
six feet long, and not thicker than 
the body of a common snake. The 
plant is an annual, a native of 
China, and it should be grown in 
a frame like a common Cucumber 
or Melon. It is of no use, and 
only worth cultivating as an object 
of curiosity. 

Snake- wood. — Ceanbihus colu- 
hrima. 

Snapdragon.— See Antibrhi^- 

NUIC. 

Snowball tree.— See Vibu'r- 

NUK. 

Snowbbbby. — See Stufi^obi- 

OA^BPTJS. 

Snowdbop. — See Gala^nthus. 

Snowdbof tbee. — SeeHALE'siA. 

Snowflake. — See LbuooVum. 

Soap-bebby. — See Sapi'hdus. 

SoAP-woBT. — See Sapona^bu. 

Soils are of two kinds, the sur- 
face soils, and the subsoils; the 
first being what are generally under- 
stood by the word soils, and the 
second being properly designated 
earths. Soils, according to this 
definition, consist of the crumbling 
surface of one of the primitive 
earths, mixed with decayed animal 
or vegetable matter, and perhaps 
with particles of some other earth 
which may have been washed down 
by rains, or otherwise accidentally 
mingled with it. Thus clay is one 
of the primitive earths ; but loam, 



which is compounded of the crum- 
bling surface of the clay, mixed with 
decayed animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, is a soil. In the like manner, 
lime is an earth, but chalk is a soil. 
When several kinds of soil are mixed 
together, and intermingled with 
manures, the mixture is called a 
compost. All soils which contain 
a considerable portion of sand or 
peat are called light ; and all soils 
containing sand and clay are called 
loamy. What is called a light rich 
soil is generally composed of very 
sandy loam, mixed with vegetable 
mould, or the sifted remains of an 
old hotbed. 

Sola*num. — SolanheecB. — The 
Nightshade. — The flowers of the 
plants belonging to this extensive 
genus [all more or less resemble 
those of the common climbing Night- 
shade, or Bitter-sweet of the hedges, 
and indeed those of the Potato, 
which belongs to this genus. They 
are all rather pretty, but their 
foliage is too coarse to be orna- 
mental. S. campantUdtum is per- 
haps the handsomest species as 
regards the flower. 8. Cftpsicda* 
trum resembles a miniature Orange 
tree; it is an evergreen shrub of 
recent introduction, very orna- 
mental, and much esteemed on 
account of its richly coloured fruit 
for the decoration of the greenhouse 
and conservatory in winter. Some 
of the species require a stove, others 
the greenhouse, and others the open 
air ; but they all agree in liking a 
rich light soil, and they all grow 
well in a mixture of loam and peat, 
enriched with vegetable mould. 

Soldane'lla. — Primuld,cecB, — 
Beautiful little alpine plants, very 
suitable for rock-work, some with 
purple, and some with blue flowers. 
They should be grown in heath- 
mocdd, or in peat mixed with very 
sandy loam ; and they are increased 
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hy leediy or bj diridiii^ the root 
Thej an genenUj grown in small 
I poUy tad thej shoiild naiha have 
too much nor too little water. 

Solida'go. ' ComfSsUte. — Golden 
Bod. — ^Perennial planta, qnite hardy 
in British gardens, where they flower 
in antomn* They are too tall for 
any small garden, and they are only 
soitable for the back row of a flower- 
border. They will grow in any 
eommon garden soil, and they are 
increased by diriding tiie root. 

So'llya. —PiUospordcece, — This 
beantifal little shrub, though only 
introduced in 1830, is alr^y as 
common as the Fiichsia, and it is a 
faTonrite ererywhere. The leaves 
are evergreen, and the bright blue 
bell-shaped flowers, which are pro- 
duced in tufts near the ends of the 
branches, are so elegant that no 
one can see them without admiring 
them. The plant is a native of 
New Holland ; and it is so nearly 
hardy, that it will stand in the oi>en 
air liif trained against a wall, and 
slightly protected during winter. It 
is, however, generally grown in pots, 
in which the only objection to its 
culture is the circumstance of its 
having the tips of its shoots fre- 
quently covered with aphides, the 
only cure for which is constant 
syringing. In the open air it is 
liable to the attacks of a black in- 
sect similar in its nature to the 
aphis, but still more disagreeable. 
It should be grown in peat and 
loam, or in heath-mould, and it is 
propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
The fruit, which is a berry full of 
seeds, ripens freely ; but the cuttings 
are very diflSoult to strike, and in- 
deed will rarely succeed without 
bottom-heat Besides SdUya kete- 
rophfllaf which is the common 
kind, two or three other kinds have 
been introduced by Captain Mangles 
Aom the Swan Biver. 



SoLOMOs's Seal. — Pol^naium 

vwlffAre aad P. myU^dmM.—k 

: hardy peramiial, idiieh will grow 

' fredy in any eommoii gaiden soil 

I The Boyish name allndes to the 

I roots, whieh, when cut throng have 

the appearaneeof Hefarewdianusiers. 

Soymtffj.A. — MeUuiamdotfe, — 

S. fnargaritaeeahBa a very miga- 

larly maiked foliage, of a fine green 

sprinkled all over with roond pnie 

white spots. Flowen nnmerou; 

purple. It requires a stove. 

Sofho'ba. — LegumiMKB. — The 
common Sopkdrajap6meaviB,hifS6 
tree which grows freisly in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and produces 
its large bunches of creamrcolonied 
flowers in August and September. 
The drooping Sophdra, however, 
though only conodered a varieirj of 
thb tree, is very distinct. It is a 
trailing shrub, sending out shoots 
six feet or eight feet long in a single 
season ; and when it is grafted on a 
stock of S. jap&nicOf ten feet or 
twelve feet high, these long sweep- 
ing shoots, the bark of wMch is a 
bright green, have a peculiarly 
graceful appearance. The Sophdra 
will grow in any soil, but a poor 
one suits it better than a rich one : 
and its leaves seldom droop even in 
the driest seasons. 

SouTHKBNWooD. — See Aete- 
ui'siA. 

SowiNa. — The operation of com- 
mitting seeds to the soil in flower- 
gardening, is commonly done in 
patches : but sometimes flowers are 
sown broadcast or in drills, and 
occasionally singly. When annuals 
are to be grown in borders contain- 
ing a miscellaneous assemblage of 
flowers, they are commonly sown in 
small circular patches, in intervals 
left on purpose among the peren- 
nials, or among the Eoses and other 
.low shrubs. Each patch is prepared 
\\)^ ^\\giga^%\s:^«.«^b&fi&vLQ£ the soil 
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and returning it to its place with 
the snrface downwards ; then break- 
ing it finely, and levelling and 
smoothing the sur&ce; and lastly 
depressing, or slightly hollowing 
oat a circle from three to six inches 
in diameter, and from a quarter to 
half an inch in depth, according to 
the size of the seeds to be sown. 
As most seeds germinate best when 
gently pressed into the soil, a very 
good mode for amateurs is to take 
the saucer of a flower-pot, of the 
diameter of the patch, and gently 
press down the soil ; and then to 
strew a few seeds on the level sur- 
face thus formed. Half-a-dozen 
seeds will be sufficient, of even the 
smallest growing plants, if the seeds 
are good. The next operation is to 
sprinkle a little fine soil over the 
seeds, so as to cover them to about 
the same depth as the seed is thick. 
After this, the saucer should be 
again applied, so as to press down 
the soil and the seeds together ; and 
if there be any danger apprehended 
from birds or drought, an empty 
flower-pot should be turned over 
the patch till the plants come up. 
The larger seeds of flowers, such as 
Lupines, Sweet Peas, &c., may be 
sown three or four in a patch ; and 
some kinds of Lupines, such as L, 
Ctmckshdnkni and L, mtUdbii^, 
will not require more than a single 
seed. Li the case of large seeds, 
and of all the commoner kinds, the 
use of the saucer for preparing the 
ground, and of the empty flower-pot 
as a pi'otection, may be dispensed 
with. 

In sowing broadcast, the bed or 
space to be covered being stirred up 
with the spade, and raked fine on the 
surface, should be gently smoothed 
with the back of the spade, and the 
seeds afterwards strewed over it, so 
as to lie, if the seed be good, at an 
inch or two apart^ or less, if the 



plants are to be thinned out or 
titmsplanted. The seeds may then 
be covered by strewing over them 
some fine mould ; and this may be 
"firmed," as the gardeners term it, 
by gently beating the ground flat 
with the spade. For ordinary seeds, 
raking the surface smooth before 
sowing, and after sowing, again 
raking it, will be found sufficient ; 
and the raking should always be 
light in proportion to the smallness 
of the seeds. In sowing grass seeds 
to form a lawn, the ground should 
be beaten equally firm throughout, 
to prevent it from sinking unequally 
afterwards : and after it has been 
rendered perfectly smooth and even, 
the seeds should be sown quite 
thick, and raked in so gently, that 
the teeth of the rake may not pene- 
trate more than half an inch into 
the soiL 

Sowing in drills, or little furrows 
drawn by the hoe, is chiefly required 
for edgings ; and as the plants suited 
to this purpose are small, and also 
the seeds, great care ought to be 
taken to distribute them equally, 
and not to cover them with too 
much earth. 

Spanish Bboom. — Spdrtitimjiin' 
ceum. — See Spa'btiux. 

Spaba'xis. — Jrideoe, — Beautiful 
bulbous plants, that will flower 
vigorously if grown in a well- 
drained bed in the open air. — For 
the mode of forming the bed, see 
TxiA. 

Spa'btium. — LegumiribscB. — The 
Spanish Broom. — A well-known up- 
right shrub, with upright deep-green 
branches, and very few leaves, which 
soon drop off. The flowers, which 
are in terminal racemes, are large, 
and of a deep yellow. It is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, and, in short, 
of the whole of the South of Europe, 
where it grows in rooky situations^ 
and in. (S^ry ^gcw^'^ws^. \a.'^isss4r 
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land it produces a good efifect in a 
shrubb^, and it will grow vigo- 
Tonsly wherever the soil is grayelly 
or sandy ; but it does not thrive in 
day, as it has a long tap-root, which 
it can only send down where the soil 
is free. It is generally propagated 
by seeds. 

Spatala'nthus — Iridece. — The 
-Bibbon-flower. — A very handsome 
bulbous plant, requiring the usual 
treatment of Cape bulbs. — SeeTziA. 

Spbedwbll. — See Vbro'nica. 

SPifBauLA. — CarophyUdeece. — 
S, pUifera forms a moss-like car- 
pet, of a lively green colour, and is 
employed as a substitute for grass, 
often in places where the latter in 
hot, dry seasons will not grow. It suc- 
ceeds in the shade and, on the con- 
trary, on hot sunny banks, provided 
it is duly watered. It can be intro- 
duced in miniature gardens, which 
ladies may form, with admirable 
effect. It is easily propagated by 
division in spring, the smallest frag- 
ment forming a spreading tuft in 
the course of the summer ; or it 
may be sown in pots or pans in the 
open air, from April to September, 
and planted out where required. 
The seeds may be pressed on the sur- 
face, or otherwise they should have 
but the very slightest covering of 
light fine soil. 

Spha'gnum. — Cryptogdmia, — ^A 
kind of Moss, very useful for the 
growth of orchids grown on blocks 
of wood, and for mixing, chopped 
up, with peat and crocks in the case 
of various species grown in pots. 

Spheno^gyne. — Compdsitcs, — 
Beautiful annual plants, which only 
require sowing in March or April, 
in any common garden soil. 

Spider O'phrts.— See O^phrys. 

Spiderwort. — See Tradesoa'n- 

TIA. 

SpindlE'TEEE, — See E\io'imi"Qa. 



shrubs, generally natives of Sibem, 
with very jiretty flowera. The 
handsomest kinds ore S. ehanut- 
drifdliOf with sjake-like corjml» 
of white flowers; 8, ubniflUa, 
with flat corymbs of white flowei% 
and large handsome leaves ; 8. hy- 
perieifdUaf or Italian May*, 8. 
scUicifdlia, Biidewortf or Quel's 
Needle-work, with spikes of pinkidi 
flowers ; S, bella, a native of Nepaul, 
with corymbs of beantifal rose- 
coloured flowers, which it produees 
in May and June; S, opuUflmOf 
the Virginian Quelder Rose, or Nine 
Bark, a native of North America, 
with corymbs of rather large white 
flowers ; S, aricBfilla, a most beaa- 
tiful species, a native of Califoniia, 
with loose panicles of feathery 
whitish flowers, which it produces 
in July and August ; and & sorU- 
folia, with loose panicles of white 
flowers X and pinnate leaves^ from 
Siberia. S, ffrandiflih*a has white 
flowers, nearly as large as those of 
a wild rose. It was introduced in 
1854, by Mr. Fortune, from the 
north of China. JS. edUota has 
beautiful corymbs of rose-coloured 
flowers. All the kinds grow with 
most luxuriance in moist soil, having 
a poor and stunted appearance 
where the soil is dry and gravelly ; 
and they are readily propagated by 
suckers, which they throw up in 
great abundance. 

Spiba'nthes. — Orchid^cea.— 
Ladies* Traces. — Mostly tropical 
plants, which require a moist stove. 
—See Orohideous Epiphytes. 

Spleenwort. — Asplhvi/wn, — 
Very beautiful Ferns, which difier 
very much in their appearance 
though they are all very handsome 
They require, like all other Fenu^ 
to be grown in moist shady places. 

Spo'ndias. — Terebinihiicem, — 
The Hog-plum. — ^West Indian tree^ 
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Spba'quea. — PortuldceoB, — See 
Calait^dbinia. 

SPBEKEtJA. — AmcvrylUdd.eeas. — 
The Jacobffia Lily.-A bulbous-rooted 
plant, with splendid dark scarlet 
flowers. It is called Jacobea on 
aceoant of the brilliant scarlet of 
its flowers, which the Spaniards in 
Pern thought resembled the scarlet 
I sword-cases worn by the knights of 
the order of St. James (Jacobaeus). 
— For the culture, see Amabt'llis. 

Spubgb. — See Eitpho'rbia. 

Sfuroe Laubel. — SeeDA'PHiTE. 

Sqitell. — See Sci'lla. 

SQUiBTiNa CuouMBEB. — See Mo- 

XO'BBIOA. 

Sta'ohts. — LaJbiMcB. — TheHedge 
Nettle. — Shrubby and herbaceous 
plants, natiyes of Europe and North 
America, which will grow freely in 
any light rich soil, and which are 
increased by cuttings or division of 
i the root 

Staff-tree. — See Cela'stbvs. 

Stag*s-hobn. — See Rhu's. 

Stahho^pea. — Orchidacece, — 
Beautiful orohideous plants, with 
large white flowers proceeding from 
the root. — For the culture, see Ob- 
CHiDEous Epiphytes. 

Stape^ua.. — Asdepiddece. — ^Very 
curious stoye-plants, with showy 
flowers proceeding from the root, 
which smell so much like carrion, 
that flesh-flies have been known to 
lay their eggs upon them. A s these 
plants are yery succulent, they are 
apt to drop off if they are grown in 
rich soil, or too much watered. 
They succeed best in sandy loam 
mixed with lime rubbish, and they 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be laid on a shelf for two or 
three days to shriyel before they are 
planted. The plants from which 
the cuttings are taken should be 
kept quite dry for some time after- 
wuds, as they are apt to rot from 
the wound. All the Stapdlias ore 



natives of the Gape of Good 
Hope. 

Staphtle^a.— CelattrinecB. — The 
Bladder Nut. — Hardy shrubs, natiyes 
of England and North America, that 
will grow freely in any common gar- 
den soil. The flowers are white ; and 
the seed, which is brown, is produced 
in a large inflated capsule or bladder. 
The seeds, when bored, are used in 
Catholic coimtries for rosaries. 

Stab of Bethlehem. — See Ob- 
nitho'oalvm. — In the midland coun- 
ties the large yellow Hypericum is 
called the Star of Bethlehem. 

Starwort. — One of the English 
names for the A'steb. 

Sta'ticb. — Plumbaginece. — Sea 
Lavender. — Singular plants, the foot- 
stalks of the flowers of which are 
coloured so as to resemble flowers, 
while the real flowers are the white 
part at the extremity of the purple. 
This is very conspicuous in S. arhd- 
rea^ anativeofthe Canaries, which is 
quite shrubby. This splendid plant 
should have plenty of room for its 
roots : and thus when there is not 
a conseiTatoiy for it to be planted 
in, it does better in the open border, 
with a slight protection during win- 
ter, than in a pot in a greenhouse. 
The soil in which it is grown should 
be half sandy loam and half vegetable 
mould. It is extremely difficult to 
raise young plants by cuttings ; and 
though nurserymen contrive to make 
layers, it is so difficult an operation, 
as to be scarcely practicable by an 
amateur. The common kinds of St6- 
tice are generally increased by seeds, 
or by dividing the roots ; and they 
should be allowed plenty of space, as 
they are easily killed when crowded 
by other plants. Stdtice JHcken- 
sonidntif has bright rose-coloured 
flowers which remain a great length 
of time uninjured after the flower is 
cut, like the different species of Re- 
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cies is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence it was introdnoed in 
1844. In Ghreat Britain, it is a 
greenhouse plant. Stdtiee Fortunei, 
S. imbricata, and S.frvihcent, are 
yeiy handsome species, all of which 
haye been introduced since 1845. 

Stblla^ria. — Caryophyllece, — 
Stitch wort. — Very pretty plants, 
with white flowers, many of which 
are natives of Britain. They are all 
quite hardy, but they grow best in 
sandy soil. The dwarf kinds are 
very suitable for rock-work. They 
are propagated by seeds, which they 
ripen freely, or by division of the 
roots. 

^EN A!oTia. "CompSsUce.-'S, spe- 
cidsa is a very showy perennial, with 
large and very handsome flowers. It 
is a native of Califomia, and will 
grow in any common garden soil. It 
is increased by seed, or by dividing 
the roots. 

Stenoohi^lus. — MyoporincB. — 
Australian shrubs, with scarlet flow- 
ers, which should be grown in sandy 
peat. 

Stbnomb^sson. -A maryUiddcece, 
— ^Bulbous plants, natives of Mexico. 
S. Hartw^gii has very pretty orange- 
coloured flowers. 

Stephano'^is. — Asdepiaddcece. 
— S.flonbiinda is a stove climber, 
with very dark-green, leathery leaves 
curiously bent at the tip, and large 
umbels of delightfully fragrant white 
flowers, which continue for a con- 
siderable time. It is propagated by 
cuttings, and should be grown in 
peat and loam. 

Sterou'lia, — Byttneridcece, — 
Stove shrubs and low trees from the 
East and West Indies, with greenish 
or whitish flowers. They should be 
grown in peat and loam, and they are 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, not deprived of their leaves, 
which should be struck in sand, 
under a bell-glass with bottom-heat. 



Ste Via. — Compdsitce. — Mexican 
perennials^ with tufts of very pretty 
white or pinkish flowers, whidi 
should be grown in sandy peat, and 
which require a litUe protection 
during winter. S. Eupaldria is s 
very pretty plant for filling a bed 
in a geometric flower-garden, from 
its compact habit of growth, and 
the abundance of its flowers. 

Sti^pa. — OranUnece. — Sttpapeifr 
ndto, the Feather-grass, is an ex- 
tremely elegant plant which grows 
freely in light rich soil, and is in- 
creased by seed, or by division of 
the root. 

Stirrivo the boil is an opera- 
tion of considerable importance in 
the case of all pkmts in a high state 
of culture, and especially of yonng 
plants. When soil is loosened to 
the depth of even two or three 
inches, it admits the air and the 
rain beneath the surface, and botii 
in this manner convey their tempe- 
rature to the soil, as well as their 
nutritive qualities to the roots. It 
is also remarkable that though soil, 
when loosened, is advantageous in 
comm.unicating a warmer tempera- 
ture and moisture to what is below 
by admitting the air and the rain, 
yet that in the heat of summer, 
plants growing in a soil the surface 
of which is kept loose, suffer less 
either from excess of heat or the 
want of rain than plants in a soil 
which is kept firm. This will also 
apply to a certain extent to plants 
in pots, though stirring the soil is 
of far less importance to them than 
to plants in the open ground ; as 
the heat of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, whether it be advantageoos 
or injurious, penetrates readily 
through the sides of the pots, and 
the superfluous moisture is exhaled 
in the same manner. In stirring 
the soil among plants in the open 
ground, it must, however, be always 
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remembeied that the soil is full of 
roots, and theriefore that the stirring 
must not be carried to more than a 
few inches in depth. It should also 
be performed with a fork rather 
than a spade, in order that none of 
the roots may be cnt. The soil 
should never be stirred, except 
when it is in a dry state, and when 
rain is not expected ; because, should 
the soil be in a wet state when it is 



plant-houses used for keeping tropi" 
cal plants. — See Hothouses. 

Stbamo^mium. — SolandcecB. — 
The Thorn Apple. — Large showy 
plants, conspicuous alike for their 
leaves, flowers, and &uit. They 
grow best in chalk or a calcareous 
loam ; and they are so completely 
hardy in Britain, and grow so freely 
from seed, that the common kind 
has become naturalised, and is ^• 



moved, or should rain occur imme- 'quently found growing wild. When 



diately afterwards, it will defeat the 
end in view, viz., that of forming a 
porous sur&ce layer, readily per- 
meable by air and water. 

Stichwort. — See Spella^bia. 

Stock. — See Matthi^ola. 

Stokesia. — Compdaitce. — One of 
tlie handsomest plants which can 
be grown in the flower beds of a 
garden ; from its large bluish lilac 
flowers. It bears considerable re- 
semblance to a China Aster, but is 
much handsomer. It is a native of 
South Carolina, whence it was intro* 
duced nearly a hundred years ago, 
but it is very little known. 

STOI^^0BOP. — See Sb'dum. 
Stool. — A tree or shrub which 




FIO. 58.— A STOOL, WITH 8EVBRAL OF 
THE SHOOTS LAYERED. 

has its branches pressed down to 
make layers. — See fig. 53. 

Storax. — See Stt^bax. 

Stoyb. — The name given the 



these plants are grown in gardens, 
they should be allowed plenty of 
room, as their principal beauty is 
the wide-spreading and luxuriant 
character of their foliage. 

Strany^^ia. ^Bosacea, — The 
new name for Craiai'gw glaHcay an 
evergreen tree, a native of Nepaul, 
with glaucous leaves, woolly be- 
neath, and white flowers. It appears 
to be hardy, or very nearly so, and 
it is very handsome. It is generally 
propagated by grafting on the com- 
mon Hawthorn. 

Strawbbrry Blitb. — See Bu*- 

TTJVL. 

Strawberry Tree. — See A'e- 
butus. 

STRELfTZiA. — Musdcece, — Mag- 
nificent plants with large long leaves, 
and very large and singular-looking 
orange and purple flowers. They are 
generally grown in a stove, but they 
will flower in a greenhouse or room 
if kept sufficiently moist. They 
should be grown in light sandy loam. 
They are very difficult to propagate, 
but they sometimes send up suckers, 
and sometimes ripen seeds. 

Strefeanthb'ra. — Iridece. — 
Cape bulbs with very showy flowers ; 
which may be grown either in pots, 
or in beds in the open air. — For the 
culture see TxiA. 

Streptooa'rpus. — Oemerdceas. 
— ^Very handsome perennial plants 
firom South Africa, which require a 
stove in England ; but which, when 
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properlj tzMted, produce their 
beaatifnl mad d^iBiii pale purple 
flowen in gnai abondaiiee. The 
gpmiu b nairl J allied to Gloxiiiia« 
hat it hM twitted aeed-podi. 8, 
Saundertii haa a aingle hroad 
xoondiflh leaC whidi lies flat on the 
snrfiMe of the soil aod sends op 
from its centre a single upright 
flower stem, hearing flowers of a 
pale delicate hloe. No moss is 
required, as in some cases, to corer 
the soil in the pot^ for the one leaf 
which the plant produces does that 
eflectuallj. It should he grown in 
equal parts of peat, loam, and sand ; 
and it is increased hy seeds^ which 
it ripens freely. 

Stoa'btia. — TeinMbrcemidkeem, — 
A North American shruh or low tree, 
with large white flowers, nearly allied 
to Malachoddndron. It will grow in 
any common garden-soil that is toler- 
ahly light, and it flowers freely. It 
is propagated hy layers or cuttings. 
—See Malaohodb'hdron. 

Sttli'dium. — Stylidece, — Austra- 
lian shrubs and perennials, generally 
kept in a greenhouse, with small 
pinkish or purple flowers, the 
stamens of which are irritable, and 
move when touched. All the species 
should be grown in sandy peat, or 
heath-mould ; and the perennials 
are propagated by seeds or division 
of the root, and the shrubbery 
species by cuttings. 

Stylophorum. — Pa^cweracecB, 
— A native of the woods in the 
western part of the United States of 
North America ; beautiful golden 
yellow flowers and glaucous leaves. 

STypHB'LiA.--JE'pamdac«flB.— 5'. 
t%dnfi^a is a very elegant little 
plant, a native of Uie south-east of 
Australia. It requires only the 
usual treatment of the E'paoris 
tribe. 

Stt^bax. — Styradnoi. — Storax. 
«« Ornamental shrubs, with white 



t flowen^ naftivea of filing sad Kortii 
\ Ameriwi, wfaidi grow best im saady 
' peat or hcnth-moiild, aad flower 
I freely. They aie propiiiytfd by 
i layen. 

I SuooOBT.— (TicAMKW Int^ 
; is a British plants with hriOiaBt blue 
. flowers, which grows fi«dj in sandy 
soils, and which may be grown witii 
the greatest ease in gardima. 
SuGOULEBT Plabts an those 
^ which have both their stems and 
leaves provided with so &sw stomata, 
as to be able to retain a great portion 
of the moisture which b evi^onted 
I by other plants. These plants aie 
generally natives of sandy deserts, 
where for half the year they are 
entirelydestitute of water, and where 
their capability of retainingmoistiiie 
is necessary to keep them alire. 
When grown in Europe^ th^ are 
well adapted for sitting-room^ as 
they are capable of bearing a greater 
degree of dryness in the air than 
most other plants ; but they are very 
liable to be injured by too much 
water, as in the cloudy atmosphere 
of England their stomata are not 
sufficiently numerous toenablethem 
to throw it off*, and it rots them, or, 
as gardeners expressit, theydunpofil 
All sacculent plants, when grown in 
pots, should have abundant drain- 
age, and should never be suffered to 
stand with water in the saucer ; and 
the soil in which they are grown 
should be mixed with sand or lime- 
rubbish to keep it open, and ins 
state fit for their roots to penetrate 
through it. 

SuFFBUTicosE PLANTS are those 
which are shrubby at the base, bat 
herbaceous in the upper part of the 
stem ; such as the common Wall- 
flower, the Brompton or Queen Stock, 
/6^m tempervirtns, &c. 
SuQAB-CANB. — See Sa'oohasvx. 
Sumach. — See Rhu'b. 
Summer Ctfbxss. — SeeEo^JEU. 
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SuNDSW. — See Db'osbba. 

Sunflower. — See Helia'kthus. 

SuNBOSE.— See Helia'nthemum. 

Suthbbla'ndia. — Legyminhsa. 
— A pea- flowered shrub, with scarlet 
flowers, formerly called ColiUeafru' 
tSscens; a native of the Cape of 
GK)od Hope, which is half-hardy in 
British gardens, and which should 
be grown in sandy loam. 

SwAiNSO^NiA. — LegiMninhscB. — 
Pea-flowered shrubs, natives of Aus- 
traliai, with purplish flowers, which 
should be kept in a greenhouse, 
and grown in heath-mould. — See 

AUSTBAUAK ShBUBS. 

Swallow- woBT. — See Asolb^- 
piAS, and Chblido^niuu. 
SWEBT Bat. — See Lau'bus. 
Sweet Bbiar. — See Ro'sa. 
Sweet Gale. — See Mybi'oa. 
Sweet Mabjobail— See Obi'oa- 

KUM. 

Sweet Pea. — See La'thtrus. 

Sweet Potato. — Batditu edidis. 
— A tuberous*rooted plant formerly 
considered to belong to Conv61vulus, 
then to IpomceX but now separated 
from both. It is a native of South 
America, where it is called Batatas ; 
and it requires a stove in England. 

Sweet Sop, or Custard Apple. — 
See AnoVa. 

Sweet Sultan. ^See Ambebbo'a 
and Cektaure'^a. 

SweetWilliam. — Didntkua hai-- 
hiUus, — This plant is quite hardy in 
British gardens. Theflowers are pro- 
duced in large clusters, each separate 
flower resembling a small Chinese 
Pink, except in the calycine scales 
or bxucts, which are very Icmg and 
sharply pointed. Some of the va- 
rieties are very beautiixil, partic ularly 
those with deep rose-coloured flowers, 
and one the flowersof which are white, 
spotted with pale pink. The finest 
varieties lever saw of this plant were 
in Scotland, at Miltoo-Lockhart, on 
the Clyde, where the Sweet Williams 



were so beautiful asalmost to deserve 
to take rank as florists' flowers. Some 
of the varieties are more fragrant than 
others. The Sweet William, though 
a perennial, is not a long-lived plant, 
particularly in London or any other 
large town, or if the soil be very 
moist or very dry ; and it seldom 
flowers well after the second year. 
The plant does best when treated as 
a biennial. 

Stmphobioa'bpus. — CapHfoli- 
flccoj.— -St. Peter's Wort. — Bushy, 
deciduous shrubs, which grow so 
freely in any common garden soil, 
and send up so many suckers, that 
when once planted it is difficult to 
eradicate them. The flowers of S, 
glomerdta are produced in clusters, 
and the berries aresmalland reddish. 
S, racemdaaf the Snowberry, has 
pinkish flowers, which are disposed 
in such loose racemes as to appear 
almost solitary, and which are 
succeeded by large white berries 
which are very ornamental. There 
is another species, S, oecidentdlis, 
with very large leaves and drooping 
racemes of flowers, which has not yet 
been introduced. S. mtcrophylhis is 
a Mexican species, with very small 
leaves, pinkflowei's, and pink berries. 
All the kinds are natives of North 
America. S. racemdsa is sometimes 
grafted on Lonieera XyUsteum^ to 
avoid the inconvenience of its nu- 
merous suckers. 

Synoenbsious Plants. — ^Plants 
belongiug to the 19th class of the 
Linnsean system, imd the natural 
order Comp6sit8B. 

STBtNaA. — O^^MO.— The Lilac. 
— Well-known deciduous shrubs, 
with purplish or white flowers, 
natives of Europe and the colder 
parts of Asia, and valuable in British 
shrubberies for the early appearance 
of their leaves in spring, and for the 
beauty and fragrance of their flowers. 
There are several species andvarieties. 
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yarying principally in the oolonr of 
the flowers. They are all quite 
hardy in British gardens, and they 
will grow in any common soil. 
! They are propagated by layers, and 
I by suckers which they produce in 
I great abundance. 



T^ABERNiEMONTA^NA.— i4i?o- 
■^ e^nece, — Trees and shrubs from 
the East and West Indies, which 
require a stoye in England. They 
have generally white fragrant flowers, 
resembling those of the common 
Jasmine, but are many times larger. 
They should be grown in loam and 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
cuttings, which require a moist heat 
to make them strike. 

Tacamahao.— The Indian name 
for the Balsam Poplar ; a species that 
should be cultivated in ornamental 
plantations for the beautiful yellow- 
ish green of its leaves, which appear 
very early in spring. 

TASOO'^aA. — PassiflorhcecB. — 
Half-hardy climbing plants, with 
golden, ball-like fruit, nearly allied 
to the Passion Flower. They are 
sometimes kept in a stove, but they 
will both grow and flower freely in 
greenhouse-heat. T, tgnea, and T. 
manicatat have scarlet flowers ; T. 
mollUsima, rose-coloured ; and T. 
Vcm- Vdxemiif bright crimson. 
They should be grown in sandy 
loam and peat, and they are pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Taqe^tes. — CompSsitce. — The 
French and African Marigolds. Well- 
known half-hardy annuals, with 
showy flowers that have a very dis- 
agreeable smell. The seeds are 
generally sown on a slight hotbed, 
and the young plants are planted 
out in May. 

Talau'ma. — MagnoUdcece. — 
Low trees and shrubs from Java and 
other iMots of the East Indies, with 



very fragrant white flowers, nearly 
allied to the Magnolias. The plants 
should be grown in loam and peat if 
kept in the stove, and they may be 
propagated by layers and cuttings ; 
but by inarching them on MagnUia 
purpureaf they may be brought to 
flower in a conservatory or a green- 
house. 

Tali'nuii. — See CalakdrTkia. 

Tallies for plants are of various 
kinds, according as the plant is laxige 
or small, grown in the open air or 
under a glass, and according as tiie 
object is of a permanent or a tempo- 
rary nature. Tallies for trees, as in 
the case of an Arboretum, which is 
to endure for many years, are formed 
of iron, stone, or brick ; those for 
herbaceous plants, of iron or wood ; 
and those for plants in pots kept in 
houses, of porcelain, .wood, lead, zinc, 
and sometimes, though rarely, d 
iron. Tallies for plants kept in 
nurseries in pots, are commonly of 
wood, on which a little white paint 
is rubbed with the finger, and the 
name written with a black-lead 
pencil ; those for plants taken up 
and packed to be sent to a distance, 
are commonly of parchment, with 
the name written in ink ; but nursery 
labels are formed of wood and tied 
to trees, or of pieces of lead stamped 
with numbers. The object in every 
case connected with the nursery 
business is simply to identify the 
species or variety ; but in the case of 
private gardens, it is not only to do 
this, but to produce an object that 
shall not be unsightly in a garden. | 
For this latter purpose, porcelain | 
tallies (fig. 54), which are formed of 
various sizes and shapes, are best 
for pots ; and tallies of cast-iron, 
with panels for tablets containing 
the names to be covered with glass 
(fig. 55), are the most efficient ftr 
plants in the open ground. Whera 
it is not desired to display the name^ 
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tbe aimplert and leoat eipensiFe mod e 
ia to murk n number on n yiood tnllj 
OF stick, and this may be dona eitbsr 
by notching the stick with a knife, 
whicli is the common practice among 




gardeners, or by cntting a portion of 
it nDODth, ruhbine it with a little 
vhite lead (white paint), and writing 
tta nnniber wMle it is jet moist 
■witli a black-lead pencil. Ofallthe 
diSerant modea which have hitherto 
1 devised of naming or numbering 
planta in gardens (and theyamonnt, 
perhaps, to hnndrede), the mode by 






a Etiok, white lend, and a black-lead 
pencil, ia perhaps the best fer private 
£Brdeos ; and it ia, andoablcdly, by 
for the dieapeat. Bat a great im- 
provement on this simple plan, and 



which may he eflected very easily, 
is to paint the tolliea with nhit« 
paint ; and when dry, write on 
them with a quill pen and common 
ink, OF with Indian ink ; let them 
be tlioroughly dry, and then give 
them a coat of varnisb. This mode 
hits the advantage that tbe tallies 
can be painted in any ooav 
spare time and laid aaide till wi 
for with ink they can be writl«n 
upon when diy, whereas the blaek- 
lead pencil raDStonlybe Dsed whilit 
the paiut is wet. When 'lamiihed, 
the ink-written names will appear 
clear and legible for si 



the pencil Bi 






bering or nam ins pi 

where good taste aa\ 

mast always be rec 

means oagbt la be kept subordinuto 

to the end, and that the names of 

plants should In no private garden 

be more oonapioaous than the plants 

thflm«elT(H, 

TiLLOW Tbk2.— SiiWinffia 
iftra. — A stove plant, which ab 
be grown in peat and loam. 16 be- 
longs tn Euphorbi&ecio. 

Tauakind Tree. — See Ti>i*- 
bi'nddb. 

TAUiHi'jjDDB.— V-fi/i(iiiinijfE. — 
Tbe Tamarind Tree.— There are two 
kinds of Tamarinds ; T. ijuiina, a 
native of the East Indira, with yellow 
Boweis striped with red, and T. aeei- 
denihlU, a native of the Weat Indies, 
thefloweia of wbicUare white. Both 
kinds, huwoTer, very rarely flower in 
this country, probably bacanae the 
trees have not Bufiioient room for 
their roots. Tbe plants mtiy be raised 
from seeds of preserved Tamarinds 
sown in a hotbed ; and they ore worth, 
growing for Uielr handsome foliage. 
They requireastrongliEat and a rich 
soil, and tboyshould be supplied witb 
plenty of water. The soil sboald be 
composed of eqoal parts of fresh tnrfy 
loom uid ^%i£fiiW&\« "mn^W ^ 
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dungy with a little sand or peat, and 
these ingredients shonld be well 
mixed together before the compost 
is used. Young plants may also be 
raised from cuttings, which strike 
freely in sand with the help of 
bottom-heat. 

Ta'mabtx. — TamartKinecB. — 
The Tamariek. — Tall shrubs, mostly 
natives of Europe, which are sub- 
evergreen, and useful in withstanding 
the sea-breeze. A great many species 
are enumerated in books ; but only 
two are common in British gardens. 
These are Tdmarix gdllica, the 
French Tamarisk ; and T.germdnica 
L. {Myricdria germanica ,'Desy.)f 
the German Tamarisk. The French 
Tamarisk is by £a,r the handsomest, 
and as it will thrive close to the 
sea- shore, and produces its long ter- 
minal spikes of piukish flowers in 
autumn, when people generally visit 
the coast, it is a most valuable shrub 
for the gardens of marine towns. It 
should be grown in a deep sandy 
soil, and it is propagated by cuttings 
taken off in autumn. 

Tam^s. — Dioscorideece, or Td- 
meos. — The Black Bryony. — See 
Brtont. — The Black Bryony belongs 
to the same natural order as the 
Yam. For the ElephantVfoot, which 
was formerly considered to belong to 
the genus T&mus, see Testudina^ 

BIA. 

Tan.— The bark of oak or of 
other trees, after it has been used by 
tanners. When it is received by 
gardeners from thetan-pits, itis gene- 
rally wet and without heat ; but after 
it has been laid in a ridge in an open 
shed for two or three weeks, and 
turned over two or three times, it 
becomes drier and begins to ferment, 
when heat is evolved in a greater or 
less degree according to the size of 
the mass. In this state it is fit to be 
introduced into pits or beds in hot- 
houses for the purpose of suppVjVii^ 



bottom -heat. For ordinary purposes 
the bed or layer of tan need noilie 
thicker than eighteen inches or two 
feet, but when a very powerful heai 
is required, doable that thickntts is 
desirable. The pote in which tbe 
plants are contained, when large, 
should at first not be plunged moie 
than half their depth in the tan ; or, 
even, in some cases, they should be 
set on its surface. But after the first 
violent heat has subsided, theyntj j 
be plunged to the brim. When the 
heap begins to cool, in consequenee 
of the fermentation diminishing, the 
tan may be turned over, and the pots 
repi unged, adding a little fresh tan, if 
necessary, to keep the pit to t^e proper 
degree of fullness. When the heit 
subsides a second time, the tan baj 
be again turned, and a large portiim 
of fresh material added ; and tin 
third time the old tan may be sifUd 
in turning, and afterwards mixed with 
new. To prolong the heat in tan by 
diminishing the intensity of the fer- 
mentation, common salt is sometimes 
added ; and to increase the fiermen- 
tation, yeast, though rather an expen- 
sive material, is sometimes mixed 
with it. The heat of the tan-bed 
should generally exceed the heat of 
the atmosphere of the house by from 
8** to 10**, according to circumstances; 
and it should seldom be lower than 
60% or higher than 75** or 80'. In 
general, a tan-pit or bed requires to 
be turned three or four times a year; 
and if salt is sprinkled over it each 
time, the fermentation will be so far 
retarded that the bed will retain its 
heat for a twelvemonth. For the 
purpose of growing Pine Apples, or 
large hothouse plants, oak or other 
leaves, or even dung, may be substi- 
tuted for tan ; but for the purposs 
of striking cuttings, tan is greatly 
preferable, because the beat pro- 
duced is not accompanied with so 
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are not liable to be damped off. In 
sitnations where tan or leaves cannot 
be procured, sawdust is an excellent 
substitate, and even the husks of oats. 
Sawdust is an excellent medium for 
striking Epacrfdeee and the Gape 
Heaths ; the heat being more gentle 
and regular than with most other 
fermenting substanws. When tan 
has lost the greater part of its heat, it 
then forms an excellent medium for 
striking fleshy-leaved plants, such as 
Bromdlia, which require rather a dry 
heat, and a medium which undergoes 
the least possible change in respect to 
moisture. It may also be used as a 
substitute for peat, if mixed with an 
equal quantity of sand, and will be 
Tery useful for growing Rhododen- 
drons and other peat-earth plants. 
Becently, cocoa-nut fibre, or refuse, 
has been substituted for tan in many 
cases ; it answers well as a plunging 
medium and for striking cuttings, 
and it is free from the disagreeable 
smell resulting from fermenting tan. 

Tanaob^t dm. — CompSsitoB. — The 
Tansy. Herbaceous plants, which 
are quite hardy in any common gar- 
den soil, and which are increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Tanqieb Pea. — Ldthyrua tingi- 
t&niM.— See La'thtbus. 

Tansy.— See Tanaoe'tum. 

Taxo^dium. — ConifercB, — See 
Dboiduoub Ctpbess. 

Ta'xus. — CmifercB, — The Tew. 
—The common Yew is too large a 
tree to be noticed here; but the 
Irish Tew, from its erect form and 
broad leaves, makes a very handsome 
plant, which, from the slowness of its 
growth, may for a long time be almost 
considered a shrub. There are also 
some Japan and Chinese species (some 
of which are now included in the 
genus Podocdrpus), which are very 
ornamental. They will all grow in 
any garden soil, and are raised from 
seeds. 



Tea-Tbee. — See Thb'a. The 
Duke of Argyle's Tea-Tree, L^cium 
bdrbarum, is often called the Tea- 
tree in gardens from mistake. See 
Ly'oium. 

Tb'coma. — Bignonidcece, — The 
Trumpet Flower. — All the species 
which now compose the genus T6coma 
were formerly well known under the 
name of Bigndnia, particularly T, 
rddicanSf the common Trumpet- 
flower, which is quite hardy in British' 
gardens, and T. grandifidraf which 
is nearly so. Some of the species 
require a greenhouse, and some a 
stove ; but they all grow freely in a 
rich, light, loamy soil, and they are all 
propagated by cuttings of the roots. 

Telo^pba. — ProtedcecB, — The 
Warratah. — The brilliant scarlet 
flowers of this plant, which are con- 
spicuous even at a great distance, are 
said to have been one cause why {he 
coast of New South Wales was dis- 
tinguished by its first visitors as 
Botany Bay, in allusion to the great 
accession to botany likely to be de- 
rived from a country where the plants 
appeared so different to those of 
Europe. The flower of the Warratah 
may be compared to a gigantic head 
of clover; of the most intense and 
brilliant scarlet ; but it is not com- 
mon in England, probably because it 
is a very difficult plant to manage. 
The first point to be attended to is 
to have the pot in which it is grown 
thoroughly well drained ; and the 
next to allow it abundance of light 
and air. It is genei*ally kept in a 
stove in England ; but it succeeds 
better ina greenhouse, at least during 
the summer months ; as it very apt 
to become covered with insects if it is 
kept all the year in a hothouse. It 
is propagated by cuttings, or suckers 
which it throws up in abundance ; 
and it should be grown in heath- 
mould, mixed with white sand and a 
little loajn. 1\. ^wiX^ \» TweJ^afi^.'^ 
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watered in the flowering season ; but 
it may be kept almost d^y daring the 
winter months. 

Teno^bia. — UmbeUifercB. — The 
shmbby species of Hare's Ear. — See 

BUPLEU^BUM. 

Tenthbe'do. — See Saw-fly. 

Tephbi'tis. — A kind of leaf- 
mining insect, which attacks celery 
and chrysanthemnms ; the perfect 
insect is a fly which has a very 
peculiar sideling motion in flying, 
quite different to most other flies. 
From the small size of these flies, it 
is extremely difficult to catch them 
by hand, and Mr. Westwood sug- 
gests hanging lines of string covered 
with birdlime over the rows of 
celery. The grubs may also be 
crushed by the hand in their pas- 
sage through the leaf without de- 
stroying the leaf, and if this be done 
in the beginning of the summer, the 
destruction of one grub at that pe- 
riod will prevent the production of 
a numerous progeny. 

Testudina^bia. — DioscoT^acece. 
— Elephant's-foot, or Hottentot 
Bread. — A very singular plant, 
with an enormous scaly root above 
ground, from which issues a slender 
stem, with small flowers. The plant 
is a native of the Cape, from which 
country the roots are frequently re- 
ceived. It should have a season of 
complete repose, without any water 
being given to it when it is not in a 
growing state, and it should be 
grown in a mixture of equal parts 
of turfy loam, peat, and sand ; the 
large scaly root being placed on the 
sui^ce of the soil, and not buried 
in it. The earth in the pot should 
be then watered and kept moist till 
the fibrous roots begin to appear, 
after which less water should be 
given till the slender stem appears, 
when the soil in the pot should be 
watered regularly and abundantly ; 
but no water should ever be poured 



on the scaly root. The flowers are 
dioecious, and have never yet pro- 
duced seed in Bngland. The sab- 
stance of the scaly root is farina- 
ceous, and it is said to be used hj 
the Hottentots as food. The plant 
has never been propagated in Bng- 
land ; all the plants grown in il^ 
coun^ haviag been received in the 
state of dry roots from the Gape. 

Tha'lia.— Cdnneo.— r.dJeoZWte 
is an aquatic plant, a native of South 
Carolina, with very curiouB black and 
white fragrant flowers. It is about 
as hardy as CdUa athidpicaf and 
requires the same treatment. See 
A^xnc. 

Thali'otbum. — RanunctditeM, 
— ^Meadow Bue. — Perennial plants, 
natives of Burope and North Ame- 
rica, which are quite hardy in British 
gardens. T. aquUegifblium and its 
varieties are very showy bwder- 
flowers ; and T. al^nwn, and 
some other dwarf species, are ele- 
gant plants for rockwoxk. They 
all grow freely in any common gar- 
den soil. 




FIO. 66.— PROTBOTINO HALT-HABST 
TBEES BT THATCHINO. 

Thatching is sometimes api^ed 
as a protection to half-hardy trees in 
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the open ground. Many half-hardy 
trees and shrubs may be protected 
from any danger from frost by laying 
straw over the roots and collar of 
the stem, and then thatching it, as 
shown in fig. 5&, 

Thb^a. — Tem8troemidcece,—ETeT- 
green half-hardy shrubs, natives of 
China, and nearly allied to the Ca- 
mellia, from which indeed they differ 
only slightly in the capsule. They 
are only hiilf -hardy in British gar- 
dens. Thia BohMf ind^ed^ requires 
protection every winter ; but T, viri- 
dia will live in the open air with 
Tery slight protection (such as laying 
straw, &c, over the roots) in severe 
frosts. The flowers of both kinds 
resemble those of small single white 
Camellias ; and. they are cultivated 
more for the curiosity which most 
persons feel to see the plants pro- 
ducing tea, than from any real 
beauty they possess. 

Theobbo^ma. — Byttneriacece, — 
The Cacao-Nut Tree. — The tree from 
the nuts of which Cocoa and Choco- 
late are prepared comes very appro- 
priately after the Tea-Tree. There 
are three species, all natives of South 
America, with brownish flowers ; all 
of which require a stove in England, 
and should be grown in light rich 
soil. 

Theofhba'sta. — Apocynece. — 
Stove-plants with very handsome 
leaves and white flowers. They are 
grown in loam and peat, and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Thebmosieteb. — No amateur 
should attempt to grow plants in a 
greenhouse or stove, or even in a 
hotbed, without being provided with 
a thermometer to regulate the de- 
gree of heat. A very ingenious one, 
with a long tube for plunging into 
the ground, has been contrived for 
ascertaining the heat of a hotbed or 
tan-pit. 

Thbbmo'psis. — Zeguminoioe, — 



Herbaceous plants, generally with 
yellow flowers, natives of Europe 
and North America, which should 
be grown in very rich soil, but which 
are quite hardy in the open air in 
Britain. There is one kind, T, Ixyt' 
hortus, a native of the Himalaya, 
introduced in 1855, which has large 
dark purple flowers, mixed with 
bright red and streaked with green. 
It is a perennial, and appears quite 
hardy in British gardens. There is 
one ligneous species, Thermdpais 
lubumifdlia D. Don. {Anagpris 
indica Wal.), but it is now gene- 
rally called Piptdnthtis nepaUnsis. 
(See Pipta'nthus.) None of the 
species belonging to this genus will 
thrive unless grown in a very rich 
mould. 

Thi'bandia. — Vacclnidcecp, — T. 
pvXcherrima and T. macrantha are 
beautiful shrubs from the north and 
north-east of India, bearing their 
flowers on the two years* old 
wood ; those of T. pvlcherrima are 
ochreous-red, veined with deeper 
red ; those of T, macraaUha are 
yellow and bright carmine. They 
will succeed in a cool greenhouse. 
Sandy loam and peat, well drained. 

Thistle. — See Ca'bduus. 

Thoma^sia. — ByUneridcece, — 
Pretty little Australian shrubs, for- 
merly called Lasiop^talum, They 
should be grown in sandy peat, and 
kept in a greenhouse. 

Thobn Apple. — See Datu'ra 
and Stbamo^nium. 

Thbift. — Stdtice Armeria Lin. ; 
Armeria vulgdris WUld. — See Ar-' 
me^ria. 

Thbips. — ^Very small flies, not 
above a line in length, and which 
seem rather to leap than to fly away 
when it is attempted to catch them ; 
throwing up the lower part of their 
bodies at the same time, as thoi^h 
they curled themselves up to taka «» 
spiing. T^kej ax^ "^erj ^^sivr^'^o?*^ 
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and attack both leaves and petals, 
causiDg both to cnrl up, and after- 
wards to torn yellow and drop off. 
The larvae are nearly as large as the 
perfect insect, and of a pale yellow ; 
and the insect itself is first yellow- 
ish, but afterwards becomes black. 
As soon as the ravages of these 
little creatures are perceived, the 
plants they have attacked shoald be 
well and frequently syringed, and 
exposed as much as possible to the 
fr^ air ; hand-picking in their case 
being of little avail, from the very 
smaU size of the insects and their 
extraordinary activity. 
Throatwobt. — See Traohe^- 

LIUM. 

Thu^ja. — Cowt/erof.— The Arbor 
Vitae. — There are two kinds of Arbor 
Vitas common in British gardens, the 
American {Thhja occidenthlis)t and 
the Chinese (T. orierUdlU), both 
having several varieties. The Ame- 
rican species is an open -growing 
tree, with horizontal branches ; and 
in America, where it is called the 
White Cedar, it grows in swamps. 
The Chinese Arbor Vitae, on the 
contrary, is a close -growing tree, 
with upright branches, and should 
be grown in a dry soil. Both are 
quite hardy in the climate of Lon- 
don, and both are propagated by 
layers and cuttings ; the former 
taking two years to root, and the 
latter being very difficult to strike. 
Besides these there are several other 
species, most of which require a 
greenhouse or protection during win- 
ter. The principal of these are 
ThUja pindula and T. articiddta 
Desf. {CdllitrU qiiadrivdlvis Vent.) ; 
the latter species, which is a native 
of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, pro- 
ducing the gum Sandarach, and 
being the celebrated Spanish wood 
Alercef which is so hard that it is 
said to resist 6re, and of which the 
cathedral of Cordova was built. It 



is also supposed to have been the 
sandal- wood of the ancients. 

Thunbb'boia. — AcarUhaeea.— 
The beautiful climbing plants geoB- 
rally known by this name differ very 
much in the colour of their flowers, 
though very little in their shape. 
Some botanists divide them into 
three genera. T, Hawtayv^eoM^ 
with dark purplish flowers, they 
call Meydnia ; and of T. cocdnea, 
with three other nearly-allied spe- 
cies, they have formed the genni 
Hexacdntris ; while they leave T, 
grandifidra, with dark blue flowen, 
T, frhgrcms, the flowers of which 
are white and sweet scented, T, 
auraniiacaf with orange flowers, 
and T. cUata, with buff flowers, 
with its white-flowered variety, in 
the genus Thunb^rgia. T. aUUa 
and T. aurarUtaca, which is proba- 
bly only a darker-coloured variety, 
are the most common of these kinds, 
and they may be grown either as 
stove or greenhouse climbers, or as 
half-hardy annuals. T, aUUa is a 
native of the East Indies, and when 
treated as either a greenhouse or a 
stove plant it is very apt to be 
covered with the red spider (see 
A'oARUs) ; but these insects seldom 
appear upon it when it is grown is 
the open air. T. laurifolia is a 
very handsome species, with large 
blue flowers ; and T. Han'isii is a 
most splendid species, with blue and 
yellow flowers. When treated as an 
annual, the seeds should be sown in 
January on a slight hotbed, or in a 
sheltered situation in the open 
ground. The best soil for them is 
equal parts of peat and silver sand, 
to which a little vegetable mould 
may be added. The soil should be 
kept moist, but it should be well 
drained, as the plants will perish if 
either kept too dry or suffered to 
have their roots in stagnant water. 
When planted in the open air where 
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they are finally to remain, the long 
shoots should be pegged down at the 
joints all over the bed ; and thus 
treated they will send up innume- 
rable flower-stalks, soasto make the 
whole bed appear a mass of flowers. 
T. aurarUiaca may be treated in 
the same manner ; but T, a. albi- 
■fidra is rather more tender, and 
appears generally to succeed better 
in a greenhouse than in the open 
air. When these plants are grown 
in a stove, and beset with the red 
spider, the only way to destroy it is 
to iqrringe them with water heated 
to 120^ The other species of Thun- 
b^igia are always kept in the stove, 
and I believe have never been 
treated as annuals, though most of 
them seed freely. , They are grown 
in loam and peat» and are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Thyme. — See Thy^mus. 

Tht^mus. LabiatcB, The 

Thyme. — Fragrant dwarf shrubs, 
very suitable for rock-work. T. 
ffrandifidints is perhaps the most 
ornamental. They should be grown 
in light rich soil, and are increased 
by dividing the root. 

Thtrsaca'nthus. — A canthhcecs, 
— T, Schomburgkidnus is a very 
beautiful stove plant, with graceful 
slender thyrses of pendant long tu- 
bular scarlet flowers. The central 
stem should be trained upright, 
leaving the side branches to take 
their natural direction ; but after 
flowering they must be spurred in 
closely. Turfy loam, peat, and sand. 

Thysano^us. — AsphodeleoB, — 
Australian plants, with very singu- 
larly fringed flowers. The flowers 
expand about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and they close at two, 
never remaining unclosed longer 
than six hours. They are grown in 
a greenhouse or stove, in sandy loam 
or peat. 

TiQER Flower. — See Tiqri'dia. 



TiGRfDiA. — Mdea,— The Tiger 
Flower. — The commonest species of 
this splendid bulb was formerly 
called Ferrhria Tigridiat but it is 
now changed to TigrXdia pav^ia ; 
there is a variety called T, p, ledna, 
and a second species called T, con- 
chiifibra. They are all extremely 
handsome, producing abundance of 
their magnificent flowers in the open 
ground, which, however, are very 
short-lived, seldom remaining ex- 
panded more than a few hours. The 
plants are natives of Mexico, and 
the bulbs may be suffered to remain 
in the ground all the year, if they 
can be kept dry ; there being more 
danger of their being destroyed by 
wet than frost. The best mode of 
treating them is perhaps that re- 
commended for the Ixia. — See TxiA. 

Tile-Root. —See Gbissorhi^za. 

Tillan'dsia. — BromelidceoB, — 
Very curious stove-plants, most of 
which are parasitical, and may be 
treated like the stove Orchidhcea, 
— (See Orohidbous Epiphytes.) 
The others may be pDtted in a mix- 
ture of peat and loam, and propa- 
gated by suckers. They have all 
showy flowers, which they produce 
abundantly. 

Toad-flax. — See Lika^ria. 

Tobacco. — See NiootiaVa. 

To'lpis. — See Hawkwebd. 

ToNQDiN Bean. — XHpterix odo- 
rdta Schreb. (Barydsma Tdngo 
Q^rt.) — A leguminous plant, of no 
beauty in its flowers, which are pur- 
ple, but cultivated for its bean-like 
seeds, which are remarkably fra- 
grant. It is a native of GuianA, 
where it is a tall tree ; and it re- 
quires a stove in England, where it 
may be grown in a compost of peat 
and loam. 

TooTHAOHE-TREE. — See Xak- 

THO'XYLUM. 

Topiary. — The art of cutting 
yews and other trees into curioos 
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shapes, by putting a wire frame- 
work oyer them, and then clipping 
the trees into the desired form. This 
art was practised to such an extent 
in ancient Bome, that the word for 
topiarist was used as synonymous 
with that for gardener. 

ToRE^lA. — ScrophvldriruB, — 
Australian plants, with pretty 
flowers, which require to be kept 
in a greenhouse, and grown in 
sandy loam. One species is a half- 
hardy annual, which may be raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in 
May. 

Tormknti'lla. Rosacece, 

British plants, with yellow flowers, 
which, though weeds, look yery 
well on rock-work. The double- 
flowered variety of T. erScta is rery 
ornamental. 

ToRRB^TA. — Coniferce.'- A very 
handsome evergreen tree, a native 
of Florida, in North America, nearly 
allied to the yew, and forming a link 
between that tree and the Hemlock 
spruce. 

To'rtula ,—^Cryptogdmia Musci. 
— ^Wall Moss. — A kind of moss, 
very useful in making moss-houses, 
from the brightness and variety of 
its colours; some of the species 
being of a dark blue-green, others 
of a rich yellowish green, others of 
a very pale pea-green, and one of a 
rich dark brown. They are all 
common in Britain. 

TOUOH-ME-NOT. — ScO ImPA^TIENS. 

Tournefo'rtia. — Boraginece, — 
Hothouse and gi-eenhouse shrul», 
and hardy and half-hardy perennials, 
nativesof South America. T. Mea- 
serschmldia is a greenhouse shrub, 
with very fragrant flowers, but 
which have no beauty. They are 
all free-growing plants in sandy 
loam, and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Trachb'lium. — Campanuldcece. 
— ^Throatwort. — The most common 



species, T. cceitdeurOf is a half- 
hardy biennial, which requires to be 
raised on a hotbed, kept in a frame 
during winter, and planted out in 
spring, where it is to flower, in ridi 
mould. 

Traohymb'ne. — UmheUifera,— 
Australian shrubs, requiring a green- 
house. For the beautiful annual 
species, T, cceridea, see Dini'sous. 

Tradesoa'ntia. — CommelineoB. 
— Spiderwort. — Handsome herba- 
ceous plants, the common kinds of 
which only require planting in the 
open ground, and in any common 
garden soil. There are, however, 
several hothouse plants belonging to 
the genus, and two or three Mexican 
or South American annuals. T. 
virginiea is a good herbaceous bor- 
der plant, with flowers of a fine blue 
from May till October. T, discolor 
is an ornamentally foliaged stove 
plant, leaves green above and purple 
beneath. Rich light soil, with little 
water during winter. 

Tragopo^gon. — Comp6sUfB. — 
Goat's Beard. — Ornamental biennial 
plants, natives of Europe, which 
only require to receive the common 
treatment of similar plants, and to 
be grown in any garden soil. Of 
the British species, the most re- 
markable are T. pratensis, the 
popular name of which is GK>-to-bed- 
at-noon, from the flowers dosing in 
the middle >of the day, and which 
has large yellow flowers, and a veiy 
curious feathery head of seeds ; and 
T. porrifdlitMf the common Salsafy, 
which has purple flowers, and the 
roots of which are oocasionaUy 
dressed as a vegetable. 

Tragopy^rum. — Polyghnece. — 
Goat's Wheat. — Ornamental shrubhy 
plants, with pink flowers, natives of 
Europe and America, which should 
be grown in very sandy loam, or 
heath-mould. 

Training is an important opeiS' 



whetlier it be applied to nailiag i fixing a, pole with tlires legi, ot 
\ against a iritll, or to training three poles in the gronad, and bub' 
pending boopa frora them, aa showii 
in fig. 57, and this mode of training 
maj bs applied to Tariona othef 
phiutB. FliuitB in pots may he trained 
by fixing a number of atieka or pins 
of iron, with liooks attached (a), 
in the earth in the pot, and reBt- 
ing hoops on tliem, as shown in 
fig. S8. 

Tba'pa. — Jlydrocharidea. — 
■Water Caltrops. — Aqoatio plants, 
natives of Eoi-opB and tha Basil 
Indiei, vltti white flowers and Terj 
enrioua nute, which, when cooked, 
resemble in taste thoso of the chest- 
nut, and are equally wholesoma. 
The rliizoma ahoold be planted, or 
the seeds sown, in loamy soil at the 
bottom of tho water in which thfl 

TRiVEtLER'a Jor. — Cliiaatii 
' Vildlba. 

' Thee Cirsaiioh. — Didjithiu 
I ariireat is, in its wild state, pro- 
j batily only the common Carnation 
, whioh has been trained BGHJnat 
wall, (and, hy being kept oon- 
I tinually growing, has been farced, 
to take the cbaraoter of a tree. It 
ehonld be planted in calcareous loam, 
against an eset or west wall, and 
i carefully trained, giving it a little 
piotee^on in case of aoiere froBta. 

Tbkb Mallow, — LavdKra. — 
Scaiilea the common annnal species 
of Lavaters, there are nine or ten 
species which are shrabby, and ons 
of which, L. phirnilcea, a natdveof 
the Canary Islee, is a tree teti feet 
high. L. laaTMima is the Com- 
monest kind ; and this is a na- 
tive of Spain and the Sontb of 
France ; it will thrive in the open 
air in England, if slightly pro- 
tected during severe fi'oats. L. M- 
loba, L. vtbarila, and i. a/HciSna, 
have all tha samo degree of hardi- 
ness, aad they will all live and fiower 
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in BritiBh gardens, if about the same 
care be bestowed on them as is 
usually given to the Tree Pseony. 
L, Olhva^ with reddish flowers, X. 
Pteiido-&lbiaf with pale purple 
flowers, Z. unguiculdta, and L, 
hlspidat are all shrubby species, 
which require a greenhouse, and 
should be grown in loam and peat. 

Trefoil. — See Tripo'lium. 

Trkvir^ana. — ScrophuldrincB, 
— The plant commonly called T. 
cocdnea, or Cyrtlla pulehella, is 
now included in the genus Achl- 
mdnes. It is a dwarf shrub with 
bright scarlet flowers, which it pro- 
duces in September; and it should 
be kept either in a stove or in a 
warm greenhouse, the heat of which 
is between 60 and 70 degrees. It 
should be grown in a compost 
formed of equal parts of loam, peat, 
and sand, enriched with rotten cow- 
dung or vegetable mould, and it 
should be well and frequently 
syringed with warm water, to keep 
it clear of insects. When it is much 
infested with them, it will be ad- 
visable to heat the water to 120 
degrees. It is propagated by di- 
viding the roots in February, taking 
care not to bruise them ; or by 
cuttings off the points of the shoots 
taken off in August ; and in both 
cases the plants are much improved 
by frequently shifting them as the 
pots fill with roots, and always into 
pots only a little larger than those 
in which the plants were growing. 
Thus treated, the plants will become 
compact little bushes, and will flower 
abundantly. For the other species 
of the genus, see Aohimk^nes. 

Trichosa'uthes.- CucurbithcecB. 
— See Snake Gourd. 

Trifo^lium. — Legumindsce. — 
The Clover or Trefoil.-— Those who 
are accustomed to consider the Tre- 
foil as only the common clover of 
the meadows, will probably be sur- 



prised to find that there are nearly 
a hundred and fifty species, all more 
or less ornamental. Some of these ', 
are perennials and some annuals; 
and the colour of their flowers varies 
from dark crimson, and sometimes 
scarlet, to purple on the one hand, 
and to white, cream-colour, and 
pale yellow on the other. 

Tri'luum. — MelawthaotCB, — Tu- 
berous-rooted plants, generally with 
dark brown or reddish flowers, 
which have a remarkably rich and 
velvet-like appearance. They are all 
natives of North America, and they 
should all be grown in shady places, 
in sand peat kept moist. Thus 
treated they will flower £reely, and 
their flowers will have a very rich 
and singular effect. 

Tripti'lion. — Compdsita. — Chi- 
lian annuals, which are hardy in 
Britain, and worth growing for their 
curious feathery seeds. 

Trista'nia. — MyrtdcecB. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, nearly allied to Me-t 
laleiioa ; which require a greenhouse 
in England. They should be grown 
in sandy peat, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Trito^nia. — Iridece. — Bulbous 
plants, with splendid flowers, which 
will thrive in the open ground for 
many years without taking up, if j 
grown in a dry sandy soil, or pro- 
tected from rain during winter. — 
See TxiA. 

Tro'llius. — Jtanunculdu;ea, — 
The Globe Flower is a British plant, 
frequently grown in gardens, but on 
which cultivation appears to have 
had no effect. There are some 
exotic species. 

Trop^^olum. — TropceolhcecB.-^ 
The Garden Nasturtium. — The well- 
known annual plants called the 
Nasturtium are common in every 
garden, and only require sowing 
with the other hardy annuals in 
spring ; they maybe suffered to sow 
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themselves in autumD. There were 
formerly only two kinds of the 
annual Tropaeolums, T, mdijua and 
T, mlnva^ but since 1830, several 
varieties have been raised. One, 
with very dark flowers, is called T, 
m. cUrosanguhieunif and another, 
with dark stripes, is T. m. venHstum. 
The young shoots of these plants are 
succulent, and taste like the com- 
mon land cress, the botanical name 
of which is Nasttirtium, and hence 
they have received their popular 
name. Besides the hardy annual 
kinds, there are several half-hardy 
species, most of which are kept in 
the greenhouse. The best known 
of these is TropcBolum, tricolbrum, 
with red, black, and yellow flowers, 
which has tuberous roots, and such 
very weak and slender stems, that 
it is found necessary always to train 
them over a wire frame, as they are 
quite unable to support themselves. 
In PaxtorCs Magazine of Botany it 
is stated, that the tuber of the root 
should not be buried, but ouly 
placed on the surface of the soil, so 
that the fibrous roots may penetrate 
it. This, it is said, will enlarge 
the bulb or tuber in *'a truly 
astonishing manner," and though 
the plants will not appear healthy 
the first season, they will after- 
wards become extremely vigorous. 
He also recommends using double 
pots for these plants, and filling up 
the interstices with river sand, 
which should always be kept moist. 
T, hrachyceraa may be treated in 
the same manner ; and it would 
probably succeed with T. tuberdsumy 
a species which it is very difficult to 
throw into flower under ordinary 
treatment. T. peregrinum or cana- 
riensiSf as it is sometimes called, the 
Canary Bird flower, was formerly 
considered a greenhouse plant, but 
it is now found much better to treat 
it as a half-hardy annual, raising 



the seeds on a hotbed and planting 
them out in May, near some trellis- 
work, or other support^ which the 
plant will soon cover, in the most 
graceful manner, producing thou- 
sands of its elegant fringe-like pale- 
yellow flowers. 

Several new species of Tropee^olum 
were introduced from 1840 to 1848 
inclusive, and some few have been 
introduced since that period. An 
account having been given of a 
beautiful blue Tropss^olum having 
been seen in Chili, collectors were 
sent by different persons to obtain 
it, and in consequence a great num- 
ber of Tropfie'olum tubers were sent 
to England in the hope of one of 
them being the desired species. At 
last the Blue Tropss^olum, T, ash- 
reunif was obtained, and it flowered 
beautifully in Messrs. Veitch's nur- 
sery at Exeter, in the autumn of 
1842. There are two plants, which 
appear to be different varieties : the 
one having dark blue flowers with a 
white centre, and the other being 
all pale blue. The habit of both 
plants is that of T, hrachfcercUf 
with tuberous roots ; and they are 
natives of Chili, like most of the 
other perennial species. Among 
the other tubers imported have been 
found several other species equally 
deserving of cultivation. The prin- 
cipal of these are T. ediile, with 
bright orange and green flowers, 
and twining stems; and T, poly- 
phyllum, with orange flowers that 
do not open fully, having a green 
calyx and a long spur, and leaves 
cut into eight or ten lobes. T. 
MorUzidnum is a splendid species, 
with scarlet and yellow flowers that 
are deeply fringed. It is a native 
of Trinidad, but it is said to grow 
best in the open air during summer. 
It is nearly allied to T. tuberhsum, 
and like that species it is very dif- 
ficult to flower. The choicer kinds 
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of taberouB Tropfe'olam may be pro- 
pagated by grafting them on tubers 
of the commoner kinds, in the way 
already directed for grafting the 
PsBony and the Dahlia. For the col- 
tare of Tropa'^olum pentaph^Uum, 
see Chtmooa'apus. 

True Sebyiob. — Pyrut S6rbu8, 
or S6rbu8 donUstiea, 

Tbumpbt Floweb.— SeeBioHo^- 
lOA and Te'ooxa. 

TuBEB. — Tubers closely resemble 
in their nature what are (»dled solid 
bulbs or oormSy and appear to be 
reservoirs of nourishment which 
have been laid up by nature for the 
support of the infant plant. Some 
tubers hare numerous buds in dif- 
ferent parts of their substance, like 
the potato, and others hare only buds 
in the upper part, like the Dahlia 
and Eanunculus. 

Tubebosb. — See Polta'nthus. 

Tulip.— See Tu'lipa. 

Tv^UFA,—Tulipdcece.—The Tu- 
lip.— The greater part of the Tulips 
grown in gardens are Tarieties of 
one species, Tulipa GesneridLna, a 
native of the Levant ; but there are 
several other distinct species. One 
of the most beautiful of these is the 
wild French Tulip, T, sylv^stris, 
which is most elegantly shaped, of a 
beautiful yellow, and very fragrant, 
and which is occasionally found wild 
in England. T, dculus solis is an 
Italian species, and T, prod^coXf 
Van Thol's Tulip, is a dwarf plant, 
that flowers very early in the season, 
generally in March or April. Be- 
sides these there are twelve otiier 
species, quite distinct. The garden 
varieties of T. Gesneridna are di- 
vided into four classes, the first con- 
taining the Bizarres, which have 
a yellow ground shaded with dark- 
brownish red or purple, and which 
are subdivided into the flaked, in 
which the dark colour la in a broad 
stripe or band| rising from ^^ 



bottom of the x>etal ; and the fea- 
thered, in which the dark oolonr I 
forms a marginal edging to the 
petals, descending into them in va- 
rious little delicate feathery veins. 
The second class contains the By- 
bloemens, which are white^ shaded 
with violet or dark purple, and 
which are also subdivided into 
flaked and feathered. The third 
class are called Roses, and they have 
white grounds, shaded with Bose 
colour or Cherry red, and they also 
are divided into flaked and feathered ; 
and the fourth class are the Sel&, 
which are white or yellow without 
any dark colour. Besides these 
there are what are called breeders, 
which are of a dingy crimson, and 
which are seedling Tulips before 
they have shown any variety of 
colour ; parrot Tulips, which are 
supposed to be a variety of T, 
sylv^stris; and double Tulips, which 
are not valued by florists at all. All 
seedling Tulips, when they first 
flower, are what are called breeders, 
and of a dull uniform colour ; and 
to make them break, that is, to 
produce the brilliant and distinct 
colours which constitute the beauty 
of a florist's flower, a variety of 
expedients are resorted to. At one 
time they are grown in poor soil, 
and only allowed water enough to 
keep them living; and then they 
are suddenly transported to the 
richest soil, abounding in food and 
moisture ; and sometimes they are 
sent into the country twenty or 
thirty miles from the place where 
they were grown, to try the effect 
of change of air. Seedling tulips 
are generally five years before they 
flower. In addition to the kinds al- 
ready enumerated, the French have 
what they call Baguettes, which 
are very tall-stemmed Tulips, the 
V flowers of which are white, stoiped 
\ N?\\\i ^'abX^-Xst^yvTCk^^^^ 'E^^ettes 
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Biganda, wbich resemblathe Dthers, 
but have shorter alems and larger 
floireis ; and Flamaiide, which have 
a whita giDand and hroad dark led 
stripes. The Satch bate oIbd a 
kind which they call the Incoin- 
paiable Yeiport, which is white, 
feathered with bright-ehining brown. 
AU floriite' Tnlipa ought to hare cnp- 
shaped flowers, round at the base ; 
the gTDimd colour iceide the flower 
ought tabequil« clear and bright in 
the centre ; and all the marks ought 
to appear sharply cnt and distonct. 

'Fke iniltDTe of the Tulip aa a 
floriit'i fltiwer reqnires coDstant 
attendon. A bed about four feet 
wide, and of any couTeDient length, 
should bs dug out to the depth of 
trwo feet, and in it a stratum of freab 
turfy loam ehoold he laid, and on 
this tlisre ahoald be a layer of rotten 
cow-dung and on that a layer of 
loam mixed with an equal quantity 
of sand. Tlie suifaee of the bed 
should be slightly raised in tbe 
middle, and the talleet Tulips should 
be planted along it ; the lower-grow- 
ing ones being ranged on each side, 
BO as to make the flowers form a 
gentle corre to the aides of the bed. 
The Tulips should be leTen inches 
apart every way j and should be 
planted two or three inches deep ; 
and the bod should he protected by 
balf-boops placed over it at regular 
(listaaces, over which mats should 
be strained ; the covering being so 
contrived as to be removed or opened 
at pleasure. When the Tulips are 
nearly arrived at their full height, 
the hoops and mats should be re- 
moved, and a path being made round 
the bed, a canvas awning, supported 
oa a wooden frame, shoidd be sub- 
atitated. When the plants have 
done flowering, the leaves sbonid be 
B(ifi'ei«d to cemaiu on till they torn 
brown, in order that they may 
aanst in perfecting the new bulb, 



:3 TULTP-TREE. 

whioh is formed every ysar in . . _ 
of the old one, which gradually 
waetes away. The bulb is t ' 
cated, that is, it conosts of seventl 
coats or tunica laid over one anoUier 
(see flg. £9). When the leaves as 




withered, the bulbs are taken op 
sod laid on shelves to dry ; i *' 
which the leaves, if any remain 
are removed, and tbe fibrous roots, 
which will have withered up, a 
mbbed 0^ and the balbs are p 
into a box, divided into oompart- 
menta, so as to keep the named 
sorts apart till the season for re- 
planting, which is the last week 
in October or the first in November. 
A fcesh bed should be made for 
Tulips every year, or the soil of the 
old bed should be changed ; as tJie 
emdaUons from Tulips poison the 
gronnd for otber plants of the same 
kind, though they are suitable for 
other Drops. The niual rotation in 
Holland is. Tulips, Polyanthus, 
Nardstns, Orocosea, and Hyacinths. 
Tdlif-tbie. — See Liaionrs- 
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Tu'^A. — One of the kinds of 
Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. — See 

Tu'PA. — LobdiAcetB. — The new 
name for the krge upright-growing 
kinds of Lobelia, with scarlet 
flowers. 

TuPELO-TBEB. — Nytia tylvdtica. 

Turmeric. "Curchma. — Scitami- 
neons plants with rery showy flowers, 
natiyes of the Bast Indies, which 
require a store in England. They 
should be grown in light rich earth, 
and they are propagated by offsets. 

TuRPBNTiKE-TBEE. — Pistacia 
Terebinthus. — It must be observed, 
however, that common turpentine is 
procured from the different trees of 
the Pine and Fir tribe. 

Tubsila'oo. — Compddtce, — The 
Colt's-Foot or Butter Bur. — Some of 
the species are pretty and worth cul- 
tivating, particularly T, frhgrans. 
They will all grow in any garden 
soil ; but are very troublesome to 
keep within bounds, from the im- 
mense number of suckers that they 
send up from their roots. 

Tutsan. — See Andbos jb^mum and 
Htpb'rioum. 

Tt>ha.— 5S;i)Wwee.— Cat's-Tail 
Rush. — Aquatic plants, suitable for 
growing on the borders of ponds, and 
made pieces of '^ater, to hide the 
boundary. 



TT^LEX. Zegumvnbsce. — The 

^ Furze. — ^An erect evergreen 
shrub, with yellow flowers, which 
are produced nearly all the year. 
The double-blossomed Furze is very 
handsome, and makes a beautiful 
hedge. When it is employed for 
this purpose, a bank of earth should 
be raised three or four feet high, 
and wider at the bottom than at 
the top, and the cuttings should be 
planted in a drill along the ridge. The 
soil should be somewhat sandy, asvd\ 



if there be plenty of room the plants 
should beleit to nature, to hangdoim 
loosely over the bank, and they should 
never be pruned, except to cut out 
the dead wood. U, nana grovs 
generally on very poor gravelly soils, 
and seldom exceeds two feet in 
height; while U, eurbpoB^Of the 
common kind, in favourable situ- 
ations, will grow ten feet high. U. 
stricta, the Irish Furze, has no 
spines, and it grows straight up- 
right to the height of eight or ten 
feet. It requires a moist rich soil ; 
and it is propagated by cuttings 
like the double-blossomed kind, as 
it has never yet been known to 
ripen seeds. All the other kinds 
are propagated by seeds, which they 
ripen in great abundance. 

Ul'mus. — Ulmitcece. — The Ehn. 
— The Weeping Elm is a very orna- 
mental tree for pleasure-groands. 

Umbili'cus. — Cfrasntldceas. — 
The new name for some of the kinds 
of Navel wort. — See Cottik^k. 

Umbrella Tree. — Magnblia 
tripitala. — See Magno^lia. 

Undergrowth. — As nothing can 
look worse than naked ground under 
trees and shrubs, it is useful to know 
what plants will grow under the 
shade of trees. The best mode of 
concealing the ground is to cover it 
with ivy or laurel pegged down. 
Evergreen climbing roses may also 
be pegged down, or Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons. These last plants 
make beautiful undergrowth, as 
may be seen at Bagshot Park, Hi^ 
Clere, Claremont, and other places. 
The Aucnba, nearly all the Maho- 
nias, and the different kinds of 
Periwinkle, are all plants well 
adapted for undergrowth. 

Ure^do. — Ci'yptogd,mia,-k kind 
of rust often found on the leaves of 
rose trees and other plants.— See 
Mildew. 

\i'^T&^k.— Cr\|'9<ogdmta,-.A kind 
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of lioheD that hangs down like a 
beard from the branches of old 
trees, particularly Oaks, and has a 
Terj picturesque appearance. 

UvuLA^RiA. — Melanthdcece. — 
Perennial hardy plants with pale 
yellow flowers, natives of North 
America, which should be grown in 
a compost of peat and loam. 



YACCrNIUM.--^ncd(!CflB.— The 
'' Whortle Berry. — Dwarf shrubs^ 
with pretty drooping heath -like 
flowers and ratbcr showy fruit; 
found wild generally on commons 
in Europe and North America. 
V. MyrtilluSf the common Bilberry, 
is the commonest species in England, 
and there is a variety with white 
berries in GFermany. The Cranberry, 
V. Oxyc6ccu8 Lin., is now called 
Oxycdccus PaXiistru, 

Valerian. — See Valbria^na. 

Valeria ^NA. — Valerid,necB, — 

Perennial plants, mostly natives of 

^ Europe, which will grow in any 

common soil. The dwarf species 

are very suitable for rock- work. 

Vallisne^ria. — Jlf^drocharidecB. 
— ^Water plants, which succeed best 
in a greenhouse, and which should 
be planted in a layer of loam at the 
bottom of the cistern in which they 
are to be grown. The male and 
female flowers are on difierent 
plants ; and the latter rise on long 
spiral stalks, which gradually un- 
coil above the sui-face of the water, 
while the former are produced at 
the bottom. Before, however, the 
anthers burst to discharge the pol- 
len, the male flowers detach them- 
selves from their stalks and rise up 
to the surface, on which they float 
like little white bubbles. After the 
pollen has been distributed over the 
stigmas, the male flowers wither, 
and the spiral stalk of the female 
coils np again, bo as to draw the 



seed-vessel under the water, that it 
may ripen at the bottom and burst 
when just in the proper place to 
deposit its seeds. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the whole 
arrangement; and nothing can show 
more stikingly the admirable man- 
ner in which the economy of nature 
is carried on. 

Valonia Oak. — Quircus E^gi» 
lops. — The acorns are enveloped in 
a curious leafy cup ; and the tree, 
which is generally of a small size, is 
very handsome.— -See Que'rous. 

Va'nda. — Orchiddcece. — A beau- 
tiful Epiphyte, which is made the 
type of a section from the great 
number that are nearly allied ifi it. 
It should be grown on the branch 
of a tree. — See Orohideous Epi- 

PHTTBS. 

Va'nilla. — Orchiddcece. — A 
creeping parasite, common in tropi- 
cal climates, which throws out roots 
at every joint, that penetrate into 
the bark of the trees on which the 
plant grows. When grown in an 
orchideous house these plants are 
frequently fixed in a crevice in the 
damp wall, whence they spread out 
in diiSerent directions, catching hold 
of every object within their reach. 
When thus treated, and kept in a 
strong moist heat, the plants will 
flower; but unless objects are near 
for their roots to attach themselves 
to, the plants will never be strong 
and healthy. The native Vanilla is 
used for putting into chocolate. 

Vasoula^res are plants, the 
leaves and stems of which contain 
spiral vessels, in opposition to Cel- 
lul^es or plants which are composed 
only of cellular tissue. All the 
flowering plants belong to the Vas- 
cuUres ; but the mosses, fungi, and 
lichens, are Celluldres. 

Vases in pleasure-grounds have 
often a very good eflfect, particulatl^ 
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Wherever they are introduced, how- 
ever, they should always stand on a 
plinth, broader than the circular 
base, as nothing can have a more 
unartistical effect than to see a vase 
resting on the bare ground. 

Vegetable Ivory. — This curi- 
ous substance is the albumen of the 
seed of a plant called Phyt^lephas, 
a native of the Ghdlipagos Islands, 
and South America. The seed is 
so hard that its albumen is cut 
into thimbles, and various arti- 
cles for the work-table, and indeed 
is applied to nearly the same uses 
as ivory.— See Phyte'lephas. 

Ve'lla. — CrttdfercB. — The 
shrubby Cress Rocket. — V. PseUdo' 
Cytisua is one of the few Cruciferous 
shrubs. It is evergreen, and only 
grows two or three feet high, with 
glaucous leaves and bright yellow 
flowers, which appear in April and 
May. It is a native of Spain, and 
it was formerly considered a green- 
house plant in England, but it is 
now found to be hardy. It grows 
best in calcareous loam, but it will 
thrive in any garden soil ; and it is 
very suitable for rock- work. It is 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood planted in sand under a glass. 

Vbnus's Comb. — Scdndix Pic- 
ten. — A British weed. 

Vbnus's Fly-Trap. — See Di- 

Venus's Looking-glass. — See 
Campa'nula. 

Verba'soum. — Solandcece. — The 
Mullein, or Flannel Plant.— Showy 
herbaceous plants, generally with 
yellow flowers, and most of which 
are natives of Britain. The greater 
number of the species are biennials, 
and require the usual treatment of 
such plants (See Biennials) ; bat 
V, phosniceumf one of the hand- 
somest species, is a perennial. They 
will all grow in any common gjBiTdeu 



is somewhat loamy ; and they are 
increased by seeds, or by dividing 
the root. 

Verbe^na. — VerbenAcecB.—Yet- 
vain. — Only a few years ago the 
Verbenas were scarcely known in 
flower-gardens, except by V, Aih 
hUtiaf with pinkish flowers, and 
V. Lamh6rti, with purple ones, 
neither of which possessed much 
beauty. In 1827, the beautiful 
VerhSna Mellndres, or, as it is 
sometimes called V. chamcBdrifllia, 
was introduced from Buenos Ayrefl^ 
and it directly became a &vourite^ 
though for some years it was kept 
carefully in the greenhouse, and 
considered difficiUt to manage 
Since that time, however, numerovs 
other species have been introduced, 
and as they are found to hybridise 
freely, and to ripen abundance of 
seed, innumerable hybrids and va- 
rieties have been raised. They are 
all found to root freely from layers, 
and to strike as freely from cut- 
tings, and to thrive during summer 
in the open air. They will all grow 
in any light soil, though they tkdve 
best in peat or heath-mould ; and 
when once planted they require no 
other care but occasional watering, 
and they spread rapidly, producing 
abundance of flowers. They have 
thus become general everywhere; 
and it is now rare to see a garden 
or a balcony without them. The 
kinds principally cultivated are the 
following : V. MeUndres, the com- 
mon scarlet Verbena, the colour of 
which is the most brilliant scarlet 
It is, however, the most tender 
kind of Verbena, and when planted 
in the open air it is generally kiUed 
by the first frost, if not protected. 
It is a prostrate plants and should 
be pegged down over the bed it is 
intended to cover, when it will 
throw out roots at every joint. Its 
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M. spUadenSf which are probably 
hybrids between F. Melindres and 
V. Tweediednaf are much more 
hardy than the species, and they 
are naturally more upright-growing, 
though when pegged down they 
throw out roots at every joint in 
the same manner. V, ignea and 
V. cUrosanguinea are of a still more 
intense and yet brilliant scarlet 
than r. Melindres, but the former 
of these is difficult to keep through 
the winter. V, Tweediedtna is an 
upright-growing plant with crimson 
flowers, and it is very hardy. F. 
NeUlii is an upright-growing sweet- 
scented sort ; as is also F. tenerio- 
ides, and between the latter and 
F. indsa numerous varieties have 
likewise been raised. The lemon- 
scented plant, VerbHa triph^Ua, 
is now called Aloysia cUrioddra. — 
See Alot'sia. 

Vbbo'nica. — Scrophuldrirue. — 
SpeedweU. — Many of these kinds 
are pretty perennial and annual 
plants, generally with blue flowers, 
natives of Britain, and other parts 
of Europe. All these are of the 
easiest culture, as they will grow 
well in any common garden soil that 
is tolerably light and at the same 
timd moist ; and they are propa- 
gated by seeds, and by division of 
the root. Many of these plants are 
very suitable for rock- work. Within 
the last few years, several very or- 
namental shrubby species, growing 
from three feet to six feet high, 
have been introduced ; and of these 
the most ornamental are, V. icUiei- 
fllia or F. Lindleyi, and F. spe- 
cidsa, both natives of New Zealand. 
F. formdsa is a native of Van Die- 
men* s Land, and, notwithstanding 
its name, is very inferior in beauty 
to the New Zealand kinds. It is 
the same as the F. diosmcefdlia of 
some nurseries. 

Vervain.— See Vbbbk^na. 



Vesioa^bia. — Crtbdfercf, — Her- 
baceous plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers, natives of Europe and Ame- 
rica, that should be grown in sandy 
loam, and which are propagated by 
seeds or division of the root. 

Vetoh.— See Vi^oia. 

Vibu'bnum. — Caprifoli^cecB, — 

The Viburnum. Ornamental 

shrubs, generally with terminal 
corymbs of white flowers. One of 
the best known of these, the Lau- 
rustinus, F. Tlnus, is an evergreen 
bush, with white flowers that are 
rose-coloured in l^e bud, and dark- 
blue berries ; and it is very valuable 
in town-gardens, as it flowers from 
December till March. It is a native 
of the south of Europe and the north 
of Africa. There is a variety with 
shining leaves and larger cymes of 
flowers, but it is rather more tender 
than the common kind. When the 
Laurustinus is grown near a dwell- 
ing-house, care should be taken in 
spring, when the leaves drop, to 
have them swept away every day, 
as they have an extremely disagree- 
able smell when they are decaying, 
and are said to be very unwhole- 
some. The tree Viburnum ( F. Len' 
Idgo) is a native of North America, 
and it forms a very hardy and hand- 
some low tree in British gardens. 
It is also valuable for the great 
abundance of its berries, which are 
a favourite food with birds. The 
Wayfaring Tree, or Wild Guelder 
Rose ( F. Lantana), is another in- 
teresting small tree ; and F. eotini' 
fblium is a beautiful species from 
Nepal. F. odoratissimum, plicatum, 
and macrocephalumt are natives of 
China, the former of which well de- 
serves cultivation on account of its 
fragrance, and the latter for the 
large size of its flowers. The most 
interesting kind of Viburnum grown 
in small gardens is, however, the 
Guelder Bx»e, ot Siiv«V»iL'S.wii ^ : 
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(^pultu. This is a deciduous sbrub, 
a native of Europe and part of Asia, 
which is always found in a wild 
state in swampy thickets. In a wild 
state its principal beauty lies in its 
bright red berries ; but in a state of 
cultivation its heads of flowers be- 
come so compact) of such a saowj 
whiteness, as amply to justify its 
popular name of the Snowball Tree. 
All the Viburnums sre hardy in Bri- 
tish gardens ; and they will all grow 
freely in any common soil. They 
are generally propagated by layers, 
but cuttings wiU strike freely if 
kept moist and in a shady situation. 
When transplanted, the evergreen 
species should be removed in Octo- 
ber or November, as they have few 
fibrous roots, and are very apt to 
be killed by a continuance of dry 
weather if they are transplanted in 
spring. 

Vi^ciA. — Legumin}^8ce. — The 
Vetch. The ornamental species are 
generally pretty climbing plants, 
with purplish flowers, natives of 
Europe. Some of the kinds, how- 
ever, have white, some pink, others 
blue, and others pale-yellow flowers. 
All the kinds grow freely in any 
garden soil, though they thrive 
most when the soil is deep and 
sandy ; and they are propagated by 
seeds or division of the roots. 

ViCTO^RiA rb'gia. — Nymphce- 
ttcece, — A splendid aquatic plant, a 
native of South America, the leaves 
of which have been known to be 
six feet in diameter, and the flowei-s 
two feet in diameter. It is most 
nearly allied to the Eastern Water 
Lilies. It was named in honour of 
her Majesty. 

ViEUSSEu^xiA. — • Iridece. — The 
Peacock Iris. — These beautiful 
flowers are better known under 
their old names of Fris pavdnia 
and Moroi^cii than under their pre 



lation. They are very nearly hardy, 
and may be grown in the open border 
if treated as the common kinds of 
TxiA ; but as the bulbs are veiy 
small and delicate, it is, perhaps, 
safer to grow them in pots, in equal 
parts of peaty vegetable-mould, and 
sand, and to keep them dry, or to 
take them out of the pots when 
they have done flowering till the 
planting or growing season retoms 
the following year. 

VfNCA. — ApocynecB, — ^The Peri- 
winkle. — There are two species 
common in British gardens, both 
of which are creeping or trailiog 
evei^green shrubs, which will grow 
freely under the shade of trees. 
They both prefer a soft moist soil, 
which they can easily penetrate 
with their long creeping roots. F. 
mdjor is the common species, and 
V, minor only differs in the flowers 
being smaller, and the whole phut 
more delicate. The Periwinkle ia 
generally propagated by its runners, 
which strike root from every joint, 
like those of the strawbexry, and 
which only want dividing from the 
parent to become plants. When it 
is wished to make the Periwinkle 
produce seeds, the plants should be 
grown in a pot, and all tiie lateral 
shoots cut off. 

Vine. — The common Vine (T\ttt 
vinifera) may often be introdueed 
with very good effect in omameDtel 
garden scenery, for covering a bower 
or verandah, or training round 
the window of a brea.kia8t-rooDL 
Nothing can, indeed, be more 
beautiful than a Vine in the last- 
mentioned situation, forming a 
framework, as it were, to thega^ 
den beyond ; and with its beautifil 
leaves looking almost transpanst 
in the morning sun. A Vine also 
looks very well when suffered to 
grow naturally among the tall trees 
^ent almost iinpronoxLTioe&\>\Q «^^«\a\ ^l «.\Kqrii ^x ^kcubbery, as it haa^ 
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itself from branch to branch in a 
manner more graceful than any art 
can hope to imitate. Vines thus 
treated would have a yery good 
effect in the grounds of an ItaJian 
villa. The three American species, 

V. Labr&sea, or the Wild Vine, 7. 

Vulplnctf or the Fox Ghrape, and V, 
ripariaj or the sweet-scented Vine, 
the flowers of which smell like 
Mignonette, are all very suitable for 
growing in the open air, from their 
extreme hardiness. All Vines like 
a very rich and somewhat moist soil, 
and thrive best when their roots 
can get access to a drain, sewer, or 
muddy pond. 

Vio^LA. — Violdcece. — Beautiful 
perennial dwarf plants, natives of 
Europe and North America, and 
growing generally on the moist 
shady banks in woods. There are 
nearly 150 kinds grown in British 
gardens, but tbe most common are, 

V. odordia (see Violbt), and V, 
tricolor (see Heart's-Easb). The 
Fan-leaved Violet (7. Jlabellifdlia), 
and the Hollow-leaved Violet (V, 
cuctdata), are both American species, 
with large and handsome flowers. 
All the species should be grown in 
peat and loam kept moist, and they 
all thrive best in a shady situation. 
Violet. — The common sweet- 
scented Violet (7. odor^ta) is a 
British plant, which grows in woods 
or on and imder banks. Tbe white 
Violets are found generally in cal- 
careous soils ; and the sweetest I 
ever smelt were, I think, those I 
have gathered growing among the 
limestone rocks in the woods of 
Dudley Castle. In garden culture, 
however, what are called the Nea- 
politan and Russian Violets are 
the most useful, as they flower 
during the winter months ; and of 
these the Neapolitan are the sweet- 
est. These delightful Violets, which 
flower from October to April or 



May, should be grown in pots or 
boxes, where they can be covered 
with a hand-glass in cases of severe 
frost. They should be propagated 
by runners taken ofif in May, and 
removed to prepared beds in the 
open garden, the soil of which 
should be composed of equal parts 
of heath-mould, leaf-mould, and 
strong yellow loam, but no dung. 
The plants should be a foot apart 
every way, and kept clear of run- 
ners. They should be freely watered 
during the summer months; but 
in August tbey should be suffered 
to become rather dry, to give them 
a season of rest. About the middle 
of September they should be re- 
moved to the place where they are 
to flower, and this should be so cent 
trived as to allow them to have a 
bottom-heat of 70" or 76°. The 
best mode of effecting this is to 
make a hotbed, the sur&ce of which 
is brought to within ten inches 
of the lights. The plants should 
be taken up with balls of earth 
attached, and the space between 
them filled in with yellow loam, 
rotten dung, vegetable mould, and 
heath-mould. After planting they 
should be well and frequently 
watered during two days with warm 
water, and then again about a 
month afterwards. With these ex- 
ceptions, the plants are kept dry till 
February. During severe weather 
the hotbed must be covered with 
mats, &c., admitting dry air when 
practicable. The surface of the bed 
should be covered with coarse river 
sand to keep off the slugs. Another 
mode is to take off the runners in 
May, and to plant them at once in 
the pots or boxes in which they are to 
flower. These pots or boxes should 
be well drained by having a layer 
of potsherds of considerable thick- 
ness at the bottom ; and they 
should be ^el 'o.'*^ 'w^Vx «. ^-qe^^ 
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made of two'foorths of vegetable 
monldi one of loam, and one of 
silver sand. They should be co* 
yered with a hand-glass during 
heavy rains, or in frosty weather; 
and if the frost is very severe, a 
mat should be put over the ^lass. 
When the pots or boxes are intro- 
duced into a sitting-room, they 
should be watered twice a day, but 
once will be sufficient if the plants 
are grown in the open air. It must 
be observed that plants in a sitting- 
room, where a constant fire is kept, 
are generally in an equal degree of 
heat to a hothouse at 65° ; only 
the air of the living-room is much 
drier than that of the stove, and, 
to counteract this, additional water- 
ing is required. The common 
Violets only require planting on a 
sloping bank in a shady place, in a 
peaty soil, where they will have 
moisture, but where their roots 
will not be exposed to the effects of 
stagnant water. 

Viper's Bugloss. — See E^ohium. 

Viper's Grass. — See Scorzo- 

KB^RA. 

Virgi'lia. — Legumindsce. — A 
very handsome low tree, a native of 
North America, with drooping ra- 
cemes of white flowers, resembling 
in form those of the Laburnum. It 
grows freely in any sandy soil. 

Virginian Creeper. — See Am- 

PELO'PSIS. 

Virginian Poke. — See Phtto- 
la'ooa. 

Virgin's Bower. — Clematis Vi- 
ticSlla, 

Vi'souM. -^Loranihdcece.— The 
Mistletoe. — This curious parasite 
can hardly be called ornamental, 
though it may sometimes be intro- 
duced with effect to give an air of 
antiquity to newly-planted pleasure- 
grounds. It grows best on old can- 
kered apple-trees, but it may be 
made to take root on even a ^oxnx%\ 



tree, by pressing a berry in a crack 
in the bark, and then tying oiled 
paper over it. As, however, the 
male and female flowers of the Mis- 
tletoe are on separate plants, the 
berries are not always fertUe. It is 
a vulgar error to suppose that the 
Mistletoe grows generally on the 
oak, as it is extremely rare on that 
tree in England ; it is found most 
commonly on the apple, and next 
on the hawthorn ; it is also found 
on the lime, the sycamore, the 
willow, the poplar, and the ash; 
occasionally on the cherry, and some- 
times, though rarely, on innes and 
firs. When the seeds begin to grow, 
they send out first one or two roots, 
which ascend for a short time, and 
then turn back to the bark, on which 
they fix themselves, like the suckers 
of an insect. The other end after- 
wards detaches itself from the tree^ 
and becomes leaves and shoots. The 
roots of the Mistletoe descend be- 
tween the bark and the young wood, 
and no intimate union takes place 
between the old wood of the para- 
site and its supporter. Tlus ii 
plainly shown in a piece of an old 
thorn, given to me by H. L. Long, 
Esq., of Hampton Lodge, to whidi 
a Mistletoe of very large dimen- 
sions was attached. The wood of 
the Mistletoe is of a very fine pale 
yellowish tinge, and it is as hard 
and of as fine a grain as box, whidi 
it greatly resembles, while that of 
the thorn is dark brown. 

Vi'tex. — VerbendcecB, — The 
Chaste Tree. — The principal species 
are V, Agnus Cdatus, which is a 
dwarf shrub, with whitish flowers, 
which will grow in any common 
soil, and will generally stand out in 
British gardens, though it is some- 
times kUled by a severe winter ; and 
V. indsaf, which has pretty palmate 
leaves and purple flowers, but it is 
«^\Q>\i%'W.^Tft it ^uts cut its leaw 
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in spring, and looks so mncli as 
though it were dead before its 
leaves expand, that it is often 
thrown aside as worthless when it 
is in perfect vigour ; it is generally 
kept in a greenhouse, and grows in 
peat and loam. Besides these, there 
are several hothouse species, natives 
of the East Indies, which are not 
worth cultivating. 

Vi^s. — A mpelidece. — See Vine. 

YoLKAME^BiA. — VerbendtceoB. — 
Nearly all the plants formerly in- 
cluded in this genus have been 
removed to Clsrode'ndrum, and it 
now contains only two species, one 
a stove shrub with white flowers, 
from the West Indies ; and the 
other a half-hardy tree, with purple 
flowers, from Nepal. 



WACHENDO'RFIA. — ffcmo- 
doracecB. — Bulbous and tuber- 
ous-rooted plants with large panicles 
of very showy flowers, which are 
generaJly yellow. These plants have 
rhizomas or under-ground stems, in 
the scales of which, in some of the 
species, little bulbs form, which, if 
removed and planted, become dis- 
tinct plants. These are the bulbous 
kinds. The others have the same 
kind of rhizoma or fleshy under- 
ground stem, but no bulbs form in 
it. All the kinds are nearly hardy, 
and they will thrive in the open 
ground, provided the situation be 
tolerably dry, without its being 
necessary to take up their roots 
during winter. 

Wahlenbe'rgia. — Ccm^nu- 
ZdcecB. — Perennial and annual plants, 
formerly considered as belonging to 
Oamp&nula, and of which Campd' 
nuLa graridifidraia the type. They 
should aU be grown in sandy loam, 
and they are propagated by seeds, 
or by division of the roots. 

Walks may be considered with 



reference to their direction, their 
construction, and their management. 
In a small garden, the direction of 
the main walks should generally be 
governed by the boundary lines ; 
and hence, in a plot of ground 
which is square or oblong, the walks 
should be straight and rectangular ; 
the object in such a case beong to 
produce the beauties of regularity 
and symmetry. On the other hand, 
when the boundaries of a garden 
are irregular, the surrounding walk 
may be irregular also ; the object 
in this irregularity being to create 
a variety by contrast in the direc- 
tion. When a garden bounded by 
straight lines is so large as to con- 
tain an acre or two, and the whole 
of the interior is to be laid out as 
a pleasure-ground, then the walks 
may be varied in direction; the 
boundary being concealed by trees 
and shrubs, or by artificial undula- 
tions of the soil. In general, it 
may be laid down as a principle, 
that all walks should be straight 
when there is no obvious reason 
why they should be otherwise ; and 
hence, in the case of all winding 
walks, if there is not a natural and 
apparently unavoidable reason for 
their deviating from the straight 
line, an artificial reason ought to be 
created. This may always be done, 
even on a flat surface, by the posi- 
tion of trees and shrubs ; or when 
there is the slightest inclination to 
inequality of surf&ce, the same suf- 
ficient reason may be created by 
heightening these inequalitiea. When 
a winding walk bends to the right, 
the trees and shrubs ought to be 
chiefly conspicuous on the left fflde, 
and on the contrary ; and the same 
rule is applicable to the natural 
or artificial inequalities. When a 
walk is made perfectly straight, 
the surface of the ?j:Q\uid Qn.^;^-V^ 
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width on each side of the walk, 
excepting in some few cases, snch as 
a straight terrace walk along a 
regular uniform slope, in which 
case the ground on one side of a 
walk will rise regularly, and on the 
other side will fall regularly. All 
straight walks should lead to some 
conspicuous object at the further 
end of the walk, and facing it, so 
as to appear to belong to it; and 
this object should be seen the 
moment the walk is entered upon. 
Hence every straight walk should 
hare an object at each end, such as 
a seat, an alcove, an archway, a 
gate, a door, a statue, a fountain, 
&c. A winding walk, on the con- 
trary, requires no object at the 
£urther end to allure the spectator ; 
because every turn has the effect of 
an object by exciting his curiosity 
and indacing him to advance to see 
what is beyond. Where one walk 
abuts upon or joins another at a 
nearly right angle, it becomes sub- 
ject to the same laws as a straight 
walk ; and opposite to the abutting 
point or place of junction there 
ought to be a seat, a statue, or some 
other object, partly to form a ter- 
mination to the abutting or joining 
walk, and partly to serve as an 
obvious reason why the one walk 
joins to the other at that point 
rather than elsewhere. At the 
same time other reasons for the 
junction at that point may exist or 
may be created ; for example, the 
surface of the ground may be favour- 
able, or trees and shrubs may be 
planted so as to render it appa- 
rently impossible to join anywhere 
else. It has been said, that in 
laying out winding walks nature 
should be imitated, and the tracks 
of sheep in pastures, or of wild 
aiiifflals on commons, have been 
held up as examples : — 



— *'The milkmaid's careless step 
Has, through yon pasture green, from 

stile to stile. 
Imprest a kindred curve ; the scudding 

hare 
Draws to her dew-sprent seat, o'er 

thymy heaths, 
A path as gently waving. " — 

But to imitate such walks would 
be to copy vulgar nature ; and 
therefore art refines on these lines 
by rendering them more definite and 
elegant : in short, by exhibiting in 
them a choice of form or line for its 
own sake ; because, of the various 
lines or parts of lines found in ac(»- 
dental footpaths, or in the tracks 
of hares, some must be more agree- 
able to the eye than others, and it 
is only these agreeable parts which 
are to be imitated and combined in 
garden scenery. All this is founded 
on the recognition of a principle 
which is, or ought to be, the found- 
ation of all the fine arts ; viz., that 
nature is to be imitated, not to be 
copied. To copy nature exactly as 
she appears before us is the pi-o- 
vince of common art, and may be 
pleasing to many minds ; but to 
minds of culture and refinement, 
nature requires to be copied in such 
a manner or in'such a medium asts 
show art. If this were not the case, 
and if we were to copy footpaths 
exactly, then we should, of course, 
not gravel them, or defiine them by 
regular edges. Hence, when one 
walk joins another, the angles of 
junction should never be rounded off 
in that extreme degree which Ib 
found in public roads : where, in 
turning out of one path into ano- 
ther, an obtuse or rounded angle 
seldom fails to be found. The 
appearance of such an angle in 
garden scenery, whether in carriage- 
roads or foot - walks, destroys all 
allusion to high art : and henoe^ 
Vti ^W ^Tdens containing winding 
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the junctions of these walks with 
others should be protected by trees 
and shrnbs, or by vases or other 
architectural objects, in such a 
manner as to render this rounding 
of the angles of junction impossible. 
The construction of walks, more 
especially on soils which are not 
naturally dry, and on sufaces which 
are not level or nearly so, requires 
considerable skill. The inclination 
of the walk from one point to 
another should be so arranged as to 
carry oS the surface-water from 
rain or melting snows along the 
edges of the walks, and the under- 
ground water by drains beneath 
the surface. On even surfiices, 
though not level, this is attended 
-with little difficulty ; and one drain 
under the centre of the walk, or on 
one side of it, will suffice for a 
considerable length, without any 
branch drains to carry off the water 
which accumulates ; but where the 
surface rises and falls alternately 
it is not only necessary to have a 
drain under the walk throughout 
its whole length, but a branch drain 
to some natural outlet is essential 
at every change of surface. These 
drains are not only intended to 
carry off the underground water, 
but also that which collect on the 
surface and finds its way to the 
sides ; and for this purpose there 
are small cross drains formed at 
certain distances, which communi- 
cate from the sides to the centre, 
and these side drains communicate 
■with the surface by a small up- 
right tube or well, covered by an 
iron grating, or by a flagstone 
pierced with holes, to admit the 
water. Sometimes the main drain, 
instead of being formed under the 
centre of the walk, is made at one 
side, and sometimes, in the case of 
walks through a lawn, the drain is 
made under the turf ; but in this 



case, as in the other, the small cross 
drains communicate with it, and are 
furnished with gratings on a level 
with the surface of the sides of the 
walk. In general these gratings 
are placed close to the edge of 
the walk, more especially when it 
passes through dug ground edged 
with box, or where there is little 
ground to spare ; but when it 
passes through a lawn, the gratings 
are best placed in small recesses in 
the turf at the sides. In the case 
of dry soils with a porous subsoil 
of gravel, sand, or rock, drains may 
be dispensed with altogether ; and 
in those parts of the country where 
the kind of gravel used does not 
bind so as to form a sufficiently 
smooth and compact surface to 
prevent the water from sinking 
into it, the side gratings may be 
dispensed with. In walks on very 
uneven surfaces, such as where they 
are conducted up and down de- 
clivities, considerable care in the 
construction is required, in order 
to prevent the gravel from being 
washed away during heavy rains or 
the thawing of snow. Two things 
are requisite for this purpose : very 
complete drainage, with gratings on 
both sides, not more than two or 
three yards apart, and having the 
surface of the walk raised much 
higher in the middle than usual, so 
as to throw the water immediately 
to the sides, and never to admit of 
a current in the direction of the 
walk ; the next requisite is, a much 
coarser gravel than usual, in con- 
sequence of which the water of rain 
or snow cannot wash away the 
sandy particles. The most effective 
mode, however, is to wash the 
gravel quite clean, so as to leave no 
particle smaller than a large goose- 
berry, or larger than a small apple, 
and to mix the whole with Roman 
cement. \lw^ \\. T^a^» ^"st "Oaa ^sar 
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agreeable dark colour of asphalte, 
vaUu on steep decliTities laid with 
this material would be preferable 
to moj others, as being by far tiie 
most durable. 

In the operation of forming walks, 
the first step, after the line has 
been marked out, is to take the 
levels of the surface, so as to deter- 
mine the degree of inclination neces- 
sary for carrying off the water, and 
also what quantity of soil will have 
to be removed on each side of the 
walk, so as to reduce the whole to 
a uniform sur£Eu». The next step 
is to mark out the width of the 
walk, after which the soil is to be 
excavated. The depth of the ex- 
cavation will depend on the nature 
of the subsoil. If that is dry and 
absorbent, such as gravel or rock, 
then the depth need not be more 
than a foot or eighteen inches ; but 
if the subsoil is retentive, such as 
clay or loam, then the depth, at 
least in the centre of the walk, 
should be between eighteen inches 
and two feet, and it shourd be at 
least one foot in depth at the sides. 
The drain may be made in the 
centre, that being the deepest part ; 
and this being done, the excavation 
is to be filled up to within nine 
inches of the surface with small 
stones, broken brickbats, and such- 
like materials, which are to be well 
beaten down with a rammer. On 
this surface a layer, three inches in 
thickness, of coarse gravel should 
be laid and well rammed down ; 
then the remaining six inches should 
be filled in with the best gravel, 
which should not be rammed, but 
rolled, after being raked to an even 
surface. If the walk is to be edged 
with box, that should be planted 
immediately before laying on the 



three-inch stratum of coarse gravel ; 
/ but if it is to be edged with t\itf, v«^>* a«.«j «i*« Mxxxxiauv jouuw «uu 
/ the moat oonvement tame iox \ayvn%\ ^xV Qt«bSi%% QlN^^^«&!kfi5^^ers give 



it down is before patting on the 
upper stratum of six inches. — See 
Bi?xns and Edgings. 

The management of walks oon- 
sists in keeping them cdean by the 
removal of all extraneous matters 
from the surface, including weeds ; 
and in preventing worms fi^m work- 
ing in them and throwing up casts. 
Leaves and other extraneous mattezs 
are removed by sweeping ; but weeds 
must be hoed or pulled up, or killed 
by salt, which is the cheapest and 
most effectual mode, for the impure 
agricultural salt can be had for less 
than 30s, a ton, and this quantity 
will keep dear a lai-ge extent d 
walks. But care must be taken 
that salt does not come in contact 
with the tops or roots of edgings 
such as box, &c. Every time a waSf^ 
is hoed, it ought to be raked and 
rolled ; and to preserve the surfiice 
quite smooth and firm, it ought 
always to be rolled as soon after 
rainy weather as the surface has 
become dry. To jrenew the surface 
of walks, they may be turned over 
once a year in spring ; but this is 
only advisable in the case of fine- 
coloured gravels, such as that of 
Kensington, in order to present a 
fresh surfisuse ; for, with reference to 
the smoothness, firmness, and easy 
keeping of the walk, turning over 
the gravel is injurious rather than 
otherwise. — See Q&ayel. 

Wall Cress. — SeeA'nABis. 

Wallflower. — Common as this 
flower is, it well deserves great 
pains to be taken in its cultivatioo, 
as its principal beauty is displayed 
at a season when there are feir 
hardy plants in flower ; the Cro- 
cuses, Hyacinths, and Narcissi, are 
just over, or beginning to decay, 
and the annuals have not yet begun 
to expand their blossoms. In April 
and May the brilliant yellow and 
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a peculiar brilliancy and liveliness 
to gardens, which withotit them 
would present a naked and dull 
appearance. The common Wall- 
flower (Cheirdintkus Cheiri) is gene- 
rally called a biennial, and it does 
not flower till the second year after 
sowing. It will, however, frequently 
live three or four years in favour- 
able situations. There are ten or 
twelve varieties ; some with rich dark 
reddish -brown flowers, called the 
Bloody Wallflowers, and others of 
a light yellow, with nearly all the 
intermediate shades. There is also 
one with dark purple flowers, and 
another with purple and pale yellow 
flowers, the first of which has varie- 
gated leaves. The dark and double 
flowered kinds should be grown in 
rery rich soil, but not freshly 
manured. The remains of Celery 
trenches used the previous year, or 
part of the ground under an old 
hotbed, will suit these flowers ex- 
ceedingly well ; taking care to mix 
a little sand with the soil, if it be 
at all loamy, in order to lighten 
it. As the varieties can never be 
depended upon for coming true from 
seed, the best way to preserve any 
that are very rich in colour, or very 
double, is to make cuttings of them 
in May. These cuttings should be 
from shoots of the current year, and 
they should be about three inches 
long. They should be cut ofif care- 
fully, and the end should be cut 
smooth at a joint with a shai*p knife. 
The leaves should then be cut off 
close to the stem, for about half the 
length of the cuttings ; and they 
should be put into pots filled with 
sandy loam and vegetable mould, 
about four inches apart, and three 
in a pot. They should be sprinkled 
with water three times a day, till 
they have taken root) which will be 
known by their beginning to grow. 
In many cases^ the cuttings axel 



merely put into the open garden ; 
choosing a shady place, and mixing 
a little sand with the mould, when 
the ground is dug over, before 
planting them. C, mtUdlilia is a 
half-shrubby evergteen, with dark 
purple, yellow, and lilac flowers, 
and it requires a light rich soil 
C, alptnus is a dwarf plant, with 
small yellow flowers, and is well 
adapted for rock-work. The Stocks, 
which were formerly considered to 
belong to this genus, are now re- 
moved to Matthlola, Both Stocks 
and Wallflowers are frequently 
called Gilliflowei-s, said to be a 
corruption of girojUt, or perhaps of 
joliea fiewrt. 

Walls for gardens are either 
used as boundary fences, and at the 
same time for the purpose of train- 
ing plants on, or they are erected in 
gardens for the latter purpose only. 
They may be foiined of different 
materials, according to those that 
are most abundant in any given 
locality ; but the best of sJl walls 
for garden purposes are those which 
are built of brick. Stone walls are 
durable and good ; but the stones 
being much larger than bricks, the 
joints between them are too far 
apart for the purpose of neat train- 
ing. Mad or earth walls, when 
properly built, with a coping suffi- 
cient to throw off the rain on every 
side, are dry, warm, and very con- 
genial to plants, but from the fra- 
gile nature of the mud, they are not 
well adapted for training on. These 
two last kinds of walls should, 
therefore, be covered with wire or 
wooden trellis-work, to which the 
plants may be tied. Walls made of 
boards are very good, where they are 
not required to be high ; and where 
the boards are soaked with tar, or 
coated over with pitch, and placed 
on a footing of brickwork, stone^ or 
oak. p\aA^, \Jaft"5 "wJJ^. ^as^ ^siasss^ 
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yean. Shelters, as sabstitates for 
wails, are formed of jianels of reeds 
covered with trellis*work ; or some- 
times in Bnssia with wicker-work, 
the interstices being caulked with 
moss ; and both these kinds of snb- 
stitntes for walls last a number of 
years, when protected from per- 
pendicnlar rains by copings which 
project at least a foot on every side, 
and when placed on footings which 
secure them from the damp of the 
soil Walls have also been formed 
for training on, by inserting large 
slates or thin flag-stones, such as 
the Caithness pavement, either in 
the soil (in which case the walls 
are not above four or five feet in 
height), or in frames of timber or 
iron, in which case they may be of 
any height required. Such walls 
are always covered with trellis- 
work, to which the trees or plants 
are attached. The most generally 
applicable kind of walls, however, 
and those which are by far the best 
for garden purposes, are, as before 
observed, those formed of brick. 
When the wall is not intended to be 
more than four or five feet in 
height, it need not exceed nine 
inches in thickness ; and the thick- 
ness of fourteen inches will admit of 
fifteen feet in height or more, the 
wall in both cases being built with- 
out piers, which are great impedi- 
ments to good traiuing. With piers, 
the height with any given thickness 
may be increased one-fourth. In no 
case, however, ought garden walls, 
or indeed division or fence walls of 
any kind which have not a load to 
support perpendicularly, or a pres- 
sure to resist on one side, to be 
built with piers. The same object 
may always be obtained by building 
the walls hollow ; each side being of 
the thickness of four inches, and the 
two sides being joined together Vs^ 
cross partitions of four-VncYi wotV, 
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An exodlent garden wall may thus 
be raised to ti^e height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, with the same quan- 
tity of bricks that would raise a 
nine-inch wall to that height, with 
the addition only of the bricks 
necessary to form cross partitions 
at every three or four feet. The 
width of the wall may either be 
fourteen or eighteen inches, the 
vacuity in the former case being 
five inches, and in the latter nine 
inches. Where it is desired to save 
the expense of a coping, the sides 
of the wall may be gradually con- 
tracted towards the top, so as to 
finish with a coping of bricks set oa 
edge crosswise ; but no wall in- 
tended for fruit-trees or for tender- 
flowering shrubs should ever he 
built without a protecting coping, 
because the rains run down the fitoe 
of the wall, and render it mmst 
and cold at those seasons when dry- 
ness and heat are most wanting, 
viz., in spiing, when the buds are 
bursting, and in autumn, when the 
young wood is ripening. The same 
moisture, and ito alternation with 
dryness, rots the mortar in the 
joints of the bricks, and greatly 
injures and disfigures the face of the 
wall. When, therefore, walls are 
built without projecting copings, the 
exterior joints ought invariably to 
be pointed with stucco, as in France 
and Italy, or with Roman cemeni 
Walls of nine inches in thickness, 
and even four-inch walls if built in 
a winding or zigzag direction, may 
be carried to a considerable height 
without either having piers or being 
built hollow; and such walls an- 
swer perfectly for the interior of 
gardens. Hollow walls of eveiy 
description may also be built at leas 
expense by placing the bricks on 
edge instead of being laid flat ; and 
Tiot only garden walls, but those of 
c&\»\a^^ vb.\ W.TSi. "Wlduij^ may be 
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constructed in this manner. Length- 
ened details on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Loudon's Encyclo- 
PiBDiA OT Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Abohiteoture, and in his 
Villa Gardener. 

For further particulars respecting 
the use of walls in ornamental gar- 
dens, see OONSERYATIYB WaLL. 

Wabratah. — See Telo^pea. — 
There is also a Warratah Camellia ; 
so called because its bright crimson 
colour resembles that of the true 
Warratah plant or Teldpea of Botany 
Bay. 

Water, in gardening, may be 
considered with reference to its use 
in vegetable culture, and to its effect 
in landscape. When water is too 
abundant in any soil, it is to be 
removed by surface or underground 
draining ; and the rain, or thawing 
snow which produces water on the 
surface, is to be conveyed away by 
similar means. (See Walks.) Water, 
as an element of culture, is next in 
importance to soil, for plants can 
no more subsist without the one 
than without the other. All plants 
in a highly artificial state, even in a 
moist dimate like that of Britain, 
require water occasionally ; for ex- 
traordinary excitement by means of 
soil, or manure, or artificial tempe- 
rature, will be ineffective unless 
seconded by water. For all ordi- 
nary purposes, it is sufficient to 
pour the water on the surface of 
the ground ; but if the operation of 
watering were carried to the full 
extent of which it is susceptible, it 
would be supplied subterraneously 
by undei^ound drains, as is some- 
times done in fen lands, and not 
unfrequently in reclaimed bogs, both 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Where 
the soil of a garden is to be made 
the most of, there should be a sub- 
stratum of gravel or small stones, 
-with drains or small tunnels, ot 



perforated tubes of earthenware at 
regular distances, communicating 
with a supply of water a few feet 
above the surface of the soil, by 
which water might be admitted at 
pleasure, so as to irrigate the whole 
of the under strata, and to supply 
moisture to the roots of the plants 
altogether, . independently of what 
they might receive either artificially 
or naturally from the surface. This 
would be of great advantage in dry 
soils, not only to crops of herbaceous 
vegetables, and to the plants of 
flower-gardens, but to fruit-trees, 
forest-trees, and useful or orna- 
mental shrubs. It would be more 
especially useful, in the case of 
orchards, to set the blossoms in 
spring, and to swell off the fruit in 
autumn. It would produce astonish- 
ing effects in the case of fruit-trees 
planted against walls, and on vines 
planted on prepared borders, and on 
peach-trees in a state of forcing. 
The only objection to this mode of 
applying water is the expense. 

Water, considered with reference 
to its quality, should be without 
the admixture of extraneous mi- 
neral substances, such as acids or 
alkalies ; and it should be of the 
same temperature as the soil, or 
higher rather than lower. In order 
that it should be of the same tem- 
perature as the soil, it is neces- 
sary to expose it to the action of 
the atmosphere in ponds or basins, 
before using, and even when taking 
the water from such ponds or 
basins the surface-stratum of the 
water ought always to be taken, by 
dipping in the watering-pot in such 
a manner as that only the surface 
of the water should run into it. In 
the application of water to plants, 
the most general mode is to pour it 
at their roots ; but in doing this it 
is not necessai-y that the water 

8\lOUld WOLC^L V^% ^\fc\Sia Q^ '^^ <5jSii3«. 
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of the plant. On the contrary, tlie 
stems of tender plants, and even 
the soil for an inch or two all ronnd 
them, are better kept dry ; because 
the moisture on the collar is apt to 
create decay. The fibres which ab- 
sorb the moistore and convey it to 
the leaves of the plants, are always 
extended to some distance from the 
stem ; and hence it follows that a 
plant may be moistened imme- 
diately ronnd the stem without ren- 
dering it any service, but^ on the 
contrary, incurring the risk of rot- 
ting it; while if watered at some 
distance from the stem, it may be 
nourished in reality, and yet have 
the appearance of being perfectly 
dry. 

For certain kinds of plants, such 
as the Hydrangea and ^e Balsam, 
Cock*s-combs, Chrysanthemums, and 
others which are of vigorous growth, 
water may be mixed with manure, 
such as concentrated stable-dung, 
recent sheep's- dung, or any other 
description of animal manure which 
is soluble in water. For some plants, 
such as heaths and most of the hair- 
rooted shrubs and herbs, this liquid 
manure is found to be injurious ; but 
for many others, applied when they 
are in a growing state, it is found 
greatly to increase their vigour. 

Water, as an element of landscape 
scenery, is exhibited in small gar- 
dens either in ponds or basins, of 
regular geometrical or architectural 
forms ; or in ponds or small lakes 
of irregular forms, in imitation of 
the shape seen in natural landscape. 
In general, all geometrical or archi- 
tectural basins of water ought to 
have their margins of masonry, or at 
least of stones placed so as to imi- 
tate a rocky margin. The reason 
is, that by these means the artificial 
character is heightened, and also a 
colour is introduced between Wife awi- 
roiinding grass, vegetation, gtaivfe\ 



or dug ground, which harmonises 
the water with the land. Artifi^ 
shapes of this kind should never be 
of great diameter,- because in that 
case the artificial character is com- 
paratively lost, and. the idea of 
nature occurs to the spectator. 
When round or square, they should 
not be of greater diametw than the 
house or building to which they 
belong ; but a better effect would 
be produced by their being smaller, 
as is shown in the ar(^tectund 
basins of Italy, and the tanks of 
Persia and India. When of oblong 
forms, they may be of. any length, 
provided they are never of any great 
breadth ; because in this case they 
never can be seen in such a manner 
as to obliterate the idea of high art» 
the stone margins being always in 
part, at leasts near the eye. 

Water in imitation of natore 
should be in ponds or basins of 
irregular shape ; but always so 
contrived as to display one main 
feature or breadth of water. A pond, 
however large it may be, if equally 
broken throughout by islands, or 
by projections from the shores, can 
have no pictorial beauty, because 
it is without effect, and does not 
form a whole. The general extent 
and outline of a piece of water 
being fixed on, the interior of the 
pond or lake is to be treated en- 
tirely as a lawn. If small, it will 
require no islands ; but if so large 
as to require some, they must be 
distributed towards the sides, so 
as to vary the outline and to har- 
monise the pond with the surround- 
ing scenery, and yet to preserve one 
broad expanse of water exactly in 
the same manner as, in varying 
a lawn with shrubs and flowers, 
landscape-gardeners preserve one 
broad expanse of turf. The margin 
q1 -^vfeces of water in imitation of 
TueXwx^ ^<tsvi^L^. \a ^ ^t^Ks^s^ imita- 
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tion of what is seen in natural lakes. 
The turf should never exactly touch 
the water, hecause the green of the 
one and the hlue of the other do not 
harmonise. In nature, the harmony 
is provided for by the water sinking 
lower at one time than it does at 
others ; which leaves a dark line of 
soil even in the most unfavourable 
cases, and a narrow line of bright 
gravel or sand in cases best deserv- 
ing imitation. As substitutes for 
gravel, stones may be introduced 
here and there ; and grouped either 
with plants on the shore or with 
aquatics, and the shades and reflec- 
tion of these will produce a degree 
of intricacy and force of eflfect which 
will complete the beauty of the 
scene. 

In the placing of water, whether 
in imitation of nature or in the 
creation of artificial character, re- 
gard should always be had to the 
surrounding scenery. Water in 
landscape attracts the eye more 
powerfully than any other material, 
and therefore it should never be 
placed near a boundary, or near 
any object to which it is not desir- 
able to attract attention. Water in 
imitation of nature should also be 
placed in what is in reality or in 
appearance the lowest part of the 
grounds ; but this rule does not 
apply to water in highly artificial 
forms. 

Water CALTROPa — See Tea^pa. 

Water Flannel. — A very curi- 
ous substance, resembling a kind of 
grey cloth, about a quarter of an 
inch thick, which is occasionally 
thrown by rivers upon the meadows 
they overflow. When examined by 
a microscope, this cloth will be 
found to consist of a great number 
of plants of Confirva crispa or 
capiUhrU (which has the property 
of entwining its curling stems to- 
gether, BO as to form large beds), 



coated over with carbonate of lime. 
The stems of the Conferva are so 
closely woven together, and the in- 
sterstices are so completely filled up 
by the starchy seeds of the plant 
and the chalky covering that is 
spread over them, as to form a 
sufiEiciently compact mass to make 
into articles of clothing ; and it is 
said that waistcoats have actually 
been made of it. 

Watering Pots are generally 
formed of tinned-iron, painted ; but 
a cheaper kind, nearly as durable, 
is formed of zinc, which requires 
no paint. Watering pots are of 
diflerent sizes, and in every garden 
having plants in pots th^re ought 
to be three sizes : large, for the 
open garden ; smaller^ for plants 
in potB under the hand ; and yet 
smaller, and with a long tube or 
spout, for pots on a shelf, or at a 
distance from the operator. 
Watering.— See Water. 
Water-leap. — See Hydro- 
phy'llum. 

Water Lilt. — See Ntmphjb^a 
and Nblu'mbium. 

Water Plants are those which 
must have their roots and a portion 
of the stalk submerged in water, in 
contradistinction to marsh plants, 
which only need to have their roots 
constantly kept moist. Most water- 
plants require to be planted, or to 
have their seeds sown, in a layer of 
soil at the bottom of the cistern or 
aquarium in which they are grown, 
if they are tender plants ; or in the 
soil at the bottom of a pond or 
other piece of water, in the open 
ground, if they are hardy. Most 
water-plants have their leaves and 
flowers always above the surface 
of the water ; and others raise 
themselves above the water in the 
day, when their flowers are ex- 
panded, and sink below it at night, 
when, thfevt ^o^«» «» ^^«ft^ ^i:5^> 
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00 aa not tu be iDJored by the 
water. To enable them to do this, 
if the water should be deep, the 
stems are sometimes unnatarally 
elongated, and consequently they 
become weak and unable to flower 
or perfect their seeds properly. To 
SToid the inconvenience of this, a 
framework is sometimes fixed in 
the margin of the pond to hold the 
pot in which the plant grows, and 
to keep it at a proper depth in the 
water. When plants are placed in 
the beds of rivers, a stone should 
be laid on the roots to keep them 
in their proper place, and to prevent 
them from being washed away by 
the stream. 

Watee PLAVTAnr. — AUtma, — 
British marsh plants. 

Water Reed. — Ar^indo Dhnax. 
—See Aru'sdo. 

Water Starwobt.— CoWfti'tcAe 
aqudtka. 

Water Soldier. — StrcUidtes 
aloides-ThiB carions British plant, 
when rooted in the mud at the bot- 
tom of ponds or other pieces of still 
water, sends out long runners, 
which rise to the surface, and there 
protrude roots. Then detaching 
themselves from the parent plant, 
they float about till they have 
blossomed and perfected their seeds ; 
after which they sink down to the 
bottom, where, fixing themselves 
in the mud, they ripen their seeds, 
which sow themselves, and thus 
giv^ birth to new plants, which 
send out fresh runners, to rise to 
the surface the following summer. 
When this plant is to be grown in 
pleasure-grounds or cisterns, it is 
only necessary to throw some plants 
of it into the water to which they 
are to be transferred, at the time 
they are floating about in their 
detached state ; and at the proper 



plants are worth growing on a^ 
oonnt of the curioiia manner ii 
which they iUnstrate the beantifal 
economy of nature. 

Water Yiolbt. — ffoUhiia pa- 
l^gtris. — See Hotio^via. 

Water TAic-See Ovtira'tdra. 

Wat80*nia- — Iridece, — ^Bnlboos 
plants, very nearly allied to Ola- 
dlolus ; and which require exactly 
the same culture as plants of that 
genus. — See Gladi'olvs. 

Wax Tree. — Lig^ttrum thd" 
dum. — See Liou'struic. 

WAYFARiNa Tree. — See Vi- 

BU'RirUM. 

Weioe'la. — CaprifoliaeecB.^ 
Very beautiful shmbs, natives of 
China, introduced in 1845, allied 
to the Fly Honeysuckle, but much 
more ornamental. W. rhseOf is a 
half-hardy shrub, with a provision 
of beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 
W. rosea dlba has pale green leaves 
and snow-white blossoms; it was 
introduced in 1863 from Japan. 

Wellinqtonia. — Conifene, — 
A great interest has been excited 
respecting this tree, on account of 
the specimen exhibited in London, 
in 1856 and 1857, of a portion of 
its bark formed into a room. The 
tree in its native country, Galifomis, 
is about three hundred feet high, 
and thirty-two feet in circumference 
at four feet from the ground. The 
cones are very small ; and the whole 
tree has not at all the appearance 
of the ordinary pines and firs, the 
foliage (which is something like 
Thilja) spreading less in the lower 
branches than at the head of the 
tree. 

Wheelbarrow. — A wheelbar- 
row is a necessary appendage to 
every garden ; and one intended 
for the use of a lady ought to be 
made as light as possible, and the 
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ought to be made broad, to prevent 
it from injuring the walk. In ad- 
dition to the wheelbarrow, there 
may be a hand-barrow, consisting 
of a square basket with two long 
poles, so as to be carried between 
two persons ; the use of this being 
to hold the haulm of Sweet Peas, 
the long stalks of perennial plants, 
clippings of Box, dead flowers, &c., 
&c., which are not heavy, but 
which take up a great deal of room. 
These waste articles should be 
carried to the reserve ground, where 
they should be laid in a heap to rot 
for manure. A great part of the 
beauty of a flower-garden depends 
on removing withered flowers and 
all unsightly objects as soon as is 
])0S8ible without injuring the plants 
to which they belong. 

White BsASi Tree. — Pprus 
A^ria, — See Py^rus. 

White Cedar. — CuprSsms thy- 
otdes. 

Whitla Via. — JlydrophylldtcecB, 
— -TT. grandijldra, — A very pretty 
and quite hardy annual from Cali- 
fornia, with purple tube- shaped 
flowers. 

Whitlow-grass.— See Dra^ba. 

Whortle-berrt. — See Yaoci'- 

KlUH. 

Wild Bugloss. — Lycdpsis. — 
British and American annual plants, 
some of which are pretty, and which 
will grow in any common soil. 

Wild Liquorice. — A'bnta pre- 
eatdrius, — A climbing leguminous 
plant, with pale- purple flowers, and 
Tery beautiful red and black seeds ; 
a native of the West Indies. The 
root tastes like liquorice. In Eng- 
land the plant should be grown in 
sandy peat, and it requires a stove. 
The seeds are used for making neck- 
laces. 

Wild Olive. — Several plants 
are known by this name ; but the 
one most commonly so called is the 



Else&gnus. Three other plants, 
called the Wild Olive, are the Ehiis 
06tinus, the common Daphne, and 
Nyssa sylv&tica, or the Tupelo Tree. 
Notelee^ is also sometimes known 
by the same name. 

Wild Service. — Pyrtu tormi' 
ndlis. —See Py\rus. 

Wild Thyme. — Thymus Sepr^l- 

Willow.— See Sa^lix. — Besides 
the botanical divisions of the genus 
Saliz, which are very numerous. 
Willows are divided into three or 
four distinct kinds ; viz., the Wil- 
lows which include all the trees, 
and generally all that have smooth 
shining leaves ; the Osiers, which 
are the shrubby species with long 
pliant shoots ; and the Sallows, 
which have thick, shaggy leaves. 
The wood of the tree kinds is white, 
and, being very soft and elastic, it 
is used for making bats for cricket- 
players, wooden mallets, and other 
purposes, where wood is required 
that will bear a heavy blow without 
splitting ; the Osiers are used for 
basket-work; and the Withies, 
which are a diminutive kind of 
Osier, for tying up bundles. All 
the Willows grow best in moist 
marshy land ; and they are all pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which strike 
with the greatest facility. 
Willow-herb. — See Kpilo^bium. 
Willow-oak. — QuSrcus PhilJm. 
— An American Oak, with very nar- 
row Willow-like leaves. 

Window- PLAKT. — See Ouvir 
ra'ndra. 

Winged Pea. — Ldtkyna iddtus. 
— See Lathy^rus. 

Winter Aconite. — See Era'n- 

THIS. 

Winter Berry.— See Pbi^nos, 
Winter Cherry.— See Phy'sa- 

LIS. 

Winter Cress. — Barbara vid- 
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handsome yellow flowers. A dou- 
ble-flowered y&riety of tbe common 
Winter Cress is called the Yellow 
Kocket. 

Winter Green. — See Py'rola. 

WiREWORM. — ^The ver Hone of 
the French. 

WiSTA^RiA. — LegunUndsat. — 
Climbing shrubs with drooping 
racemes of beautifal purple or lilac 
fragrant flowers, which in shape 
greatly resemble those of the La^ 
bumum. The commonest kinds are 
W, sinSnns and W. frvtizcffM^ but 
some other species have been lately 
introduced by Dr. Sieboldt from 
Japan. For some particulars re- 
specting TF. sinSnsiSf see Glt'oinb ; 
and to these may be added that, in 
the summer of 1840, the plant in 
the London Horticultaral Society's 
Qarden had more than nine thousand 
racemes, containing in all about 
675,000 separate flowers. TF. fru- 
tSscens is a much smaller plant, 
with closer racemes of flowers, which 
are small and of a dark purple. It 
is a native of North America. Both 
plants require a rich soil, and to be 
frequently watered in dry weather. 

Witch Hazel. — See Hamamb^lis 

Withy. — Those kinds of shrubby 
Willows which have long flexible 
shoots. ' 

WoAD. — See IsA^Tis. 

Wolf's Bane. — See Aooni^tum. 

Woodbine. — See CAPRiFdnirM. 

WooD-Lo USE. — Onisetu asSllus. 
— These creatures are exceedingly 
destructive, particularly to succu- 
lent plants and Dahlias. They be- 
long to the Cru8td.oea, and possess 
the power, when alarmed, of curling 
themselves up like a hedgehog, so 
as to resemble a little ball-like shell. 
They are fond of creeping into any 
dark places, and are frequently 
caught by laying small flower- pots 
sideways with hay in them, near the 
plants which have been aAitac^Vedi. 



They will also creep into reeds, or 
the hollow stalks of Bbubarb, and , 
all these traps are used to prevent | 
their ravages on Dahlias. Very ' 
frequently small flower-pots^ witii t 
dry moss stuffed in their bottom^ { 
may be seen inverted on the stakes i 
which support Dahlias or other ! 
plants, solely to serve as a trap ! 
for these creatures. Wood-Bee ! 
were formerly supposed to be useful 
in medicine, but, like many reme- 
dies that were formerly popolsr, 
they are now no longer esteiemed. 
When young they are whit^ and in 
this state they are frequently found 
in great numbers in the ant-hills, 
living with the ants in perfect har- 
mony ; they are then very small, 
and if examined closely, -^ey wiU 
be found to have one segment of the 
body and one pair of legs less than 
when full grown. This drcum- 
stance, combined with tbe difference 
of colour, has led many persons to 
fancy the creatures found in the 
ant-hills to be different from oom- 
mon wood-lice, though, in flEMst, they j 
are exactly the same. I 

WooDROOP. — See Asfb'rula. | 

Wood Saqe. — Teucrium SoorO' ' 
ddnia.-— One of the British kinds of j 
Germander. i 

Woo'dsia. — FUices, — A veiy ! 
beautiful kind of British Fern, with ' 
very delicate leaves. One species is i 
a native of Brazil. i 

Wood Sorrel. — See O'xaub. 

WooDWA^RDiA. -PtUces, — Bxotie j 
Ferns, natives of North America sad j 
Madeira. i 

Worms. — The common earth- 
worm (iMmbHcus terristria) is t 
most destructive creature in flowe^ 
pots. It has been ascertained that 
worms swallow earthy matter, and 
that after having deprived it of its 
nourishing properties, they eject the 
remainder in the form of what aie 
<£eiSL<^ ^vro^-^aa^, and which is- 
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stinci teaches them to throw out of 
their burrows, to the surface, that 
they may not be in danger of swal- 
lowing it again. To find fresh eaHh, 
the worm is continually incited to 
penetrate the ground in different 
directions ; while, after each repast, 
it is induced to return to the surface 
to eject its cast ; and thus ground 
inhabited by worms is sure to be 
thoroughly perforated and pulve- 
rised. In a field, this has a good 
effect, as it lightens the soil, and 
renders it pervious to the air and 
rain ; but in a pot, every passage of 
the worm tears asunder the roots of 
the plant, which are pressed close 
together from the smaliness of the 
space in which they are confined, 
and thus it does a serious injury. 
The common earthworm moves by 
bristles, with which the rings of its 
body are furnished, and which 
enable it to move either backwards 
or forwards at pleasure ; and it 
emits a slimy substance which fa- 
cilitates its passage through the 
earth ; this slimy matter adheres to 
.leaves and other substances, which 
the worm drags after it along the 
8nr£ioe of the ground, but which, 
as it cannot take them through its 
passages, they being only large 
enough to admit its own body, it 
leaves at the mouth of the hole, 
where it disappears. When a worm 
is cut in two it is generally be- 
lieved that both parts will become 
perfect worms ; but, in &ct, only 
the part which contains the head 
possesses the power of throwing out 
a new tail ; and the part containing 
the tail cannot form a new head. 
Worms are produced from eggs; and 
they are always most abundant in 
rich humid soil. When the casts 
are seen on the surface of the earth 
in a pot, no time should be lost in 
turning out the earth on the hand, 
and picking out the worms. The 



roots torn asunder should then be 
thrown away, and the plant re^ 
potted in fresh earth. 

Wormwood.— See Abtemi'su. 

Woundwort. — Anthyllis vulne- 
rdiria. — A British plant, only found 
in chalky soils. 

Wrack Grabs. — SeeZosiB^A. 

Wri'qhtu. — Apoc^necB. — Hot- 
house trees, natives of the East 
Indies, which were formerly con- 
sidered to belong to the genus 
Ndrium, One of the species, TT. 
cocctnea, has splendid lowers; it 
should be grQwn in sand and peat. 
The other kinds have white flowers. 



VANTHORRHrZA.— -Raiwmcu- 
■^ IdcecB. — Yellow-root. — An Ame- 
rican shrub, with very neat dark- 
purple flowers, which are produced 
early in spring, and handsome leaves. 
It will grow in any common garden 
soil, and it is increased by sucken 
from the roots. 

Xantho'xtlum. — JltUacecB, or 
Ter^inthficecB, -^ The Toothache- 
tree. — Trees and shrubs, most of 
which require a stove in England, 
and should be grown in a sandy loam. 
X fmitineum, the Prickly Ash, is 
an American shrub, the bark of 
which is aromatic, and isxsonsidered 
very efBicacious in rheumatism. It 
is hardy in British gardens, and 
will grow in common soil. X, nUv- 
ckbm, which has strong thorns on 
the piid-ribs of its leaves, is used as 
a hedge plant in China. 

^ra'nthbmum. — Comp6nta!, — 
Fui*ple Everlasting Flower. — Very 
beautiful annual flowers, which may 
either be sown in the open ground 
in April, or raised on a hot-bed, and 
planted out in May ; the only ad- 
vantage by the latter plan being 
that the plants flower earlier. They 
are very beautiful,and well-deserving 
of a plsAft \xi ^"scrs ^<Qi^^-^gbs^K&* 
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Xbhopht'llo 
— SiDgalsr plants with long, d&ttdw 
' 1, aud Bpft» of prettj wliite 
■B. The apeoies are natirea of 
North America, and qnite hardj in 
ritiah gardenB, where they should 
e grown ia peat nad loaiD. S. 
_ 'omineam ia a peculiarly daairable 
Bpecius, frDm its loose aad elegaot 
splkea of imall Btar-tite whilfl 
Bowers. 

XiMBNK'BIA.— CompStUa,~~ko- 
Ciul and perennial plaata, Datives 
of MeiioD, with yellow flowera, 
which will grow in any eommoB 
n eoil. There are two hieanial 
e, which should he kept in a 
framo doriDg winter, aod trans- 
iD the open horder ia 

—Ojvh idhcea. — Bta- 



Spring. 



.d reqnirJDg a stoTe in England. — 
ir their coltnre, see Orouideodr 
Epiphtteb. 

XTtoPav'LLi. — Suphoriiacei 



reqnii 



a state 



Uieirle 

of Jam 

England. The flowets are generally 

greenish, bnt those of X. manlana, 

the Sea-Side Uurel, are of a bright 

yallow. Tliey are generuUy grown 

in eandy peat, 

Xylo'stedu.— The Fly Huney- 
sncklt — See Lcfui'dera. 



yAlf.— CToscorfo. — HerhacBona 
■"- plants, natives of the tropica, 
generally with graeniah -while flowers, 



the t 



oota of which E 



batitnte for Potatoes, 
he stems of moat of the apeciea 
■e weak, and cannot sopport tbeni- 

YiKROV/.—AckUlUMUleJltinm. 

Yellow Rattle. — Skii}diiih.ia 

major. — A Bri(jsh plant, which is 



TOiy oraamenlal, from its yellow 
labiate SowerB having each a bright 

Yellow Rooi. — See SjHTno- 

Yellow Sultaw. — See Ai 

Yellow VETOBLisa.^LdthijTui 
A'phaea. — A British climbing 
Vetch, with yellow floifera, only 
found tn sandy soils. 

Ykllow Woht. — Olildnt perfn- 
liala. —A Britiah anaual, 
Looua leaves and yellow Bo 
! always fonnd in a wild ati 
chalky aoilB, anJ it will aeldem ^. 

gardens onless the soil be chalky, 

of a calcareous loam. 

Tkw Thbs.— See Ti'ins. 

Ynoc*. — lAliirea, or Tulipaeea, 
— Adam^s Needle. ^Evergreen plaulg 
with leaves like the Aloe, and acme- 
times a ateni, or rather tconk, like 
a Palm-treei Some of the species 
have been known to have a ti ' 
twenty feet high, sending ap, e 

Ktems, each eix or eight feet high, 
■dinary cassa, however, ' 
: is rarely more thui twt 
feet high, thoagh the flci 




stem freqaently i 
sii feet. The fl 
shaped, and generally while. The 
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commonest kinds in British gar- 
dens are Y. gloribsa, T. dracdnis, 
and Y. JUamentdsa, All these are 
natives of North America, and are 
quite hardy in Britain ; they have 
all white flowers, and they are Aloe- 
like shrubs, presenting the general 
appearance shown in fig. 60, which 
was taken from a plant of Y, dra- 
cdnis. Y. aloifhlia, on the con- 
trary, always forms a palm-like tree, 
from twelve to twenty feet high ; it 
is rather more tender, and its 
flowers are purplish on the outside 
and white within. All the kinds 
prefer a deep sandy soil, and are 
propagated by suckers. They will 
all grow close to the sea-side, and 
are therefore very suitable for the 
grounds of marine villas. They also 
produce a good effect in vases, on the 
terrace garden of an Italian villa, as 
they form an excellent substitute for 
ihe Agaves, so common in Italy, but 
which are too tender for the open air 
in JSngland. 



nf — Several botanical names be- 
^ • ginning with X are occasionally 
spelt with Z. 

Zamia. — OycddecB. — Very curious 
Palm-like plants, with short tuber- 
cle-like stems, and long frond-like 
leaves, which are stiff and leathery, 
and stand erect round the stem. 
The remains of the foot-stalks of 
the old leaves form a scaly kind of 
bark to the stem. The flowers are 
dioecious ; and the fruit is an oblong, 
erect, scaly nut, which is hard and 
bony. The species are mostly na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, but 
some are found in the West Indies ; 
and one, Z, apirdliSf in New South 
Wales. The plants should be growix 
in very sandy loam, and they are 
generally propagated by off-sets. 
They are very tenacioite oif life, and 
when the centre of the stem is rot- 



ten, the scale, if planted, will gene- 
rally send up leaves, and become a 
separate plant. 
Zantho'xtlum. — See Xaotho'- 

XTLVM. 

Zauschne^ia. — Onagrhcm. — 
A very singular plant, having bright 
scaHet flowers, which bear a consi- 
derable resemblance to those of a 
Fuchsia. The plant is a hai^dy per- 
ennial, a native of Oalifomia, whence 
it was inth>duced by Mr. Hartweg 
in 1847. 

Ze^a. — Oram%7iMe.— The Indian 
Com. — An annual plant, a native of 
America. The plimt is very orna- 
mental, and the male blossoms are 
particularly elegant. It should be 
grown in rich mould, and should 
be sown very early in spring ; or it 
may be raised on a hotbed, and 
transplanted into the open ground 
in May. 

Zebra Plant. — Caldtkea ze-^ 
hHna, — Cane-like plants, with red 
and yellow, purple and yellow, or* 
white flowers; natives of Brazil, 
which require a stove in England^ 
and which should be grown in sandy 
peat. 

Zbdoary. — OurcHma Zedodria, 

Zeno^bia. — Ericcicece, — The new 
name given by the late Professor 
Don to a species of Andr6meda. 

ZEl»HTRA'irTHKs. — AmarylUdd- 
cece. — Cape bulbs, witli very elegant 
flowers. Nearly all of the species 
are quite hardy, and only require 
planting like the Crocus, in a warm 
border^ in al somewhat sandy soil, 
without wanting any further care, 
except occasionally taking them up 
evei7 third or fourth year, to remove 
the offsets. 

Zi'cHYA. — Leguminbsce. — Baron 
Hiigers new name for some of the 
kinds of Kenne^dta. 

Zi'ngibbr. — ScitaminecB, — The 
Ginger. — Stove plants, with small 
flowers, "wbic^Vi «x^ Y^^Aasfe^ \xi. ^ 
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Tery curious spathe, and a fleshy 
rhizomai or under-groand root. 
One of the species is the common 
Ginger. 

&'nnia.' — CompSsitoe, — Beauti- 
ful innnal flovers, natives of Mexico, 
vhich should be rai^ on a hot-bed, 
and planted out in May. See Half- 
HARBT Annuals, pp. 19, 20. 

Zi'zYPHUS. — Ehcimn^ceq* — Bafd- 
hardy shrubs, some of which are 
frequently grown in British gar- 
dens. — See JujuBB Treb, and 
Pauu^bttr. 

ZosTB^BA. — FluMles, — Wrack- 
grass, or Grass- wrack. — A marine 
plant, common in salt-water ditches. 



The leaves, when dry, are tough 
and flexible ; and they have been 
lately used for fllling beds and 
cushions. 

Zygopb'talum. — Orckidacm, — 
Showy orchideous plants, which 
in their native state are found 
growing on the branches of trees, 
and which should be grown on wood 
in the stove. — For their culture^ 
Gtee Obohidboub Epiphytes. 

Ztgophy'llum. — RuthcetR, or 
Zygoph^lleof. — The Bean Caper.— 
Greenhouse and hardy perennials, 
which will grow in any common 
garden soil, that is somewhat loamy. 
They m proipagated by cuttings. 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THfe FLOWER-GARDI^. 



JANUARY. 

The gravel walks slioiild be occasionally rolled, particnlarly after sligtii 
rain ; and after a thaw, heavy rain, or melting snow, care shoufd be 
taken to open the drains, and keep them clear of rubbish and withered 
leaves, which are very apt to choke them up. Snow should never be 
suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as it is apt to render them 
soft ; and gutters or drains should be provided on each lide, particularly 
on sloping ground, to prevent the heavy rains from ploughing up the 
walks, and washing away the gravel. If the season should be wet and 
rather mild, weeds will begin to appear on the gravel walks, when they 
should be instantly destroyed either by hand-picking, or watering with a 
strong solution of salt and water. If the weather should be mild and 
dry, air may be given to the greenhouse ; and to half-hardy plants kept 
in pits, or planted in the open ground and covered during winter. The 
latter kind of plants are very apt to damp off, if kept too close in mild 
weather. Honeysuckles, Clematises, and other deciduous climbing plants, 
may be pruned if the weather be open ; &nd the dead wood should be cut 
out of flowering trees and shrubs. Snails and slugs may be destroyed in 
this month, as they will begin to move if the weather be mild ; and the 
easiest way of killing them is to thtow them into a cistern or other very 
large vessel of water, wherie they will be soon drowned ; but if the vessel 
is small, they will creep out. 

FEBRUARY. 

In this month the borders are dug over and manured ; the best genen^ 
manure being the remains of an old hotbed, or of celery trenches from 
the kitchen garden. Beds are prepared for Anemones and Ranunculuses, 
and the tubms planted. Hotbeds are prepared for the tender annuals, 
and the climbing kinds should be sown ; of these the most beautiful are 
IpomoeHi riibro-cseriilea, the beautiful blue Ipomoe^a ; Trops^olum pere- 
grinum, the Canary-bird flower ; Bhodochlton. •vol^biVft, ws«i«i\MSi«^ ^fi2i^ks^ \ 
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Lophosp^nzmm fibodochiton ; Lophosp^rmum sc&ndens, and erab^Bcens ; 
Pobee^a sc4nden8 ; and Maur^dya Bardaydaa. Bccremoc&rpas or Cal&m* 
pelis scdbra may also be raised from seed, and will iower the first year, 
but it will live two or three years, and sometimes longer. Most or aU 
of the others will also Uto more than one year, if protected from frost 
Some of the most showy hardy annuals should be sown in pots for early 
flowering. Towards the end of the month, shift Carnations and Picotees 
into the pots in which they are intended to bloom. Qreenhouse plants 
are now generally shifted. The gravel walks require the same attention 
as in January, the snails and slugs should be killed, and the eggs of 
insects looked for and destroyed. The deciduous Roses may be pruned 
and manured ; and the old plants may be taken up and replanted, to 
prevent them from producing too much wood. Composts are also nov 
prepared in the reserve ground. The turf is swept^ and the whole garden 
put in order for sprbg. 



MARCH. 

Dahi^ias are potted, and placed in a cold frame or pit. Stocks and 
China Asters a^e sowpi on a slight hotbed. Lobdlia gr^ills and L. bf color, 
Fhl6x I)rumm6ndii, GFi^ill&rdia bicolor, Thunb^rgia ald.ta, Anag&llis 
Mondlli and FhiUfpsii, the Petunias, and other half-hardy annuals, should 
also be sown on a slight hotbed at the beginning of this month, and 
Primula sinensis for autumn flowering, if not sown with the climbing 
annuals in February ; and Balsams, Cock'scombs, and other tender 
annuals, may be sown on a warm hotbed. The gravel walks are now 
raked over, and fresh gravel added ; and the edges are trimmed with a 
verge-cutter where the walls are bordered witi grass. The turf is 
mowed ; and any places that may be burnt up or worn bare are repaired 
by patches of fresh turf. Dahlia seeds are sown on hotbeds. Potfl of 
Hyacinths and Tulips, that were planted in October, are plunged into 
the borders ; and the scarlet Lobelias are potted, and placed in a gentle 
hotbed. The tree Pseony should be covered at nig^t during this month 
and the next^ to protect it from spring frosts. 



APRIL. 

The gravel walks are rolled, and the box edgings trimmed. The 
borders are forked over and raked for sowing the seeds of annuals, which 
is best done in this month, though it is sometimes deferred till Maj. 
The evergreen Honeysuckles and Jasmines^ and the evergreen Roses, are 
now pruned and trained. Cuttings of Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
Mimuluses, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, and Heartseases, may be planted on 
a slight hotbed, to make handsome plants for turning out into the open 
borders in June. The seeds of Hollyhocks, Brompton Stocks, Wall- 
flowers, and other biennials, may be sown, and the Califomian annuals 
sown in autumn may be removed to beds to receive them ; and many of 
the more hardy bedding p\Bji\& wc^ -nsyw ^^as^fi^ wsH», 
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MAY. 

Ik this month a second sowing is made of the hardy ani^nals for 
antnmn flowering ; and the half-hardy annnals are transplanted u;ito the 
open ground, sheltering them for a day or two by turning a flower-pot 
over them. There is great advantage in getting out these plants as early 
as possible. The greenhouse plants standing in the open ground, which 
were protected during winter, are now uncovered. The Lobelias, Ver- 
benas, Salvias, Petunias, and other half-hardy plants that were in pots, 
are now planted out ; the hardy annuals sown in March and April are 
thinned out, and transplanted ; and the stems of the Phloxes and other 
coarse-growing herbaceous plants are cut in, taking away about a third 
part ; as, when they are suffered to have too much herbage, it weakens 
the flowers. The gravel walks must now be carefully attended to, sweep- 
ing and rolling them frequently, and the turf must be mowed once a- week. 
Pots of Ixias and other summer-flowering bulbs are now plunged in the 
borders ; and also Gladioluses, which are now deservedly becoming much 
more cultivated than formerly. 

JUNE. 

Thb Dahlias are planted out in this month in beds, the plants being 
four or five feet apart every way. The cuttings of greenhouse plants, 
which were intended for planting out, are now removed to the open 
ground ; and the Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and other greenhouse plants, 
and the more tender annuals and bedding plants are now planted out. 
The Aphides now begin to appear on the Rose trees, and they should be 
destroyed by dipping the tips of the shoots into clear water, and shaking 
them gently in the water. All the insects may be thus removed witjjiout 
disfiguring the tree. A brown grub (the larva of a kind of saw-fly) now 
appears in the Rose buds, and it should be removed by hand-picking. 
Many good flower-gardeners .prefer cutting their box* edgings in this 
month, just when the plants have nearly completed their annual shoots, 
as they afterwards push out a few leaves ; and thus the edging does not 
show the mark of the knife^ which it does when cut late^. 



JULY. 

The withered Roses and other flowers should be cut off as soo^ as they 
fade, as nothing disfigures a flower-garden more than dead ^lowers. Some 
of the herbaceous plants that have done flowering should be cut down, 
and the pots of summer bulbs should be removed to give pl^x^e to Pelar- 
goniums, German and Russian Stocjks, &c, which will continue in flower 
till October. Cuttings of Verbenas are planted under hand-glasses for 
potting in September, for plants to supply cuttings for propagation, so as 
to have young stocks well advanced before winter. Calceolarias are sown 
in pans, which are kept in a cool pit. The annual plants from the May 
sowing are now thinned out. Cuttings of greenhouse plants are also put 
in the open border under hand-glasses. Pelargoniums that ara naaxl^ 




past flowering should be exposed to san and air preyiously to their being 
cut back ; and previously to cutting, the soil in the pots should be k^ 
dry ; and when the wounds are dried and oommencing to heal over, give 
the plants a little water, and keep them warmer than before till tiiey 
break into fresh shoots. Pyramids and pillars of Boses should now be 
trained carefully, and tied in so as to present a mass of bloom. The torf 
should be mown every week, and the broad-leaved grasses, and other 
wild plants, such as Daisies, should be removed, where their appearance 
is objected to. 

AUGUST. 

Thb flower-borders must be frequently weeded during this month, 
great care being taken to prevent the weeds from ripening their seed. 
The vacant places made by plants that have flowered, and have had their 
stalks out down, may be now generally supplied by greenhouse plants, 
such as Mesembryanthemums, &o. ; or by pots of Thunbdrgia aUts, 
Schis6nthu8 retiisus, hybrid Calceolarias, &c., which have been prepared 
purposely for filling up blanks. A number of German Stocks and Asters, 
which have been provided in pots, may now be planted among the Fioks 
which have done flowering, and they will proiduce an excdlent effieci 
The Evergreens in the shrubberied may be pruned so as to prevent them 
from touching each other; but latge branches should not be cut off; 
such should be prevented by timely pruning when in a young state ; but 
if this has been neglected, and it becomes absolutely necessary that lar)^ 
branches must be shortened in considerably, it should not be done all at 
once, but by degrees ; and those seeds that are ripe may be gathered. 
The bulbs of Crown Imperials and Lilies are planted. The gravel walks 
should be frequently rolled and swept, and the turf regularly mown every 
wee]^ to render the grass fine. The dead flowers should also be constantly 
taken off as fast as they appear. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Thb operations of August are continued, with the addition of begin- 
ning to take up the greenhouse plants towards the close of the month. 
Some are left in the ground all the winter, coverings being made for them 
of various kinds. The seeds of the Califomian annuals are sown on 
some waste ground to stand the winter, whence they may be removed in 
spring to beds properly prepared for them. The half-hardy plants which 
are still in flower are lightly covered with furze branches, or worsted 
netting at night, when frost is apprehended ; sticks being placed to sup- 
port the netting over the plants. Some gardeners do not out their box- 
edgings till this month, when they clip them with shears ; but this is a 
bad practice, as the leaves which have been injured by the shears retain 
the marks till the following May ; and weak plants are frequently killed, 
or the lower part of their stalks rendered bare, 

OCTOBER. 

Bulbs of Hyaointha, ^, ax^ ^\k(x\j^ Kw v^\j&> kii^^mones are also 
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planted in beds. The dead leaves of trees and shrubs are swept up and 
laid in heaps to decay for yegetable mould. The Dahlias which have 
been killed by the frost have their tubers taken up and laid to diy ; 
after which they are packed up in boxes, or laid in saw-dust or malt- 
dust, to preserve them irom the frost. The remainder of the greenhouse 
plants are taken in ; or if any are left out, they are covered carefully at 
night &om the frost. The gravel walks are swept and rolled occasionally, 
and the gutters and drains should be all opened and cleared. The turf 
should be swept, but it need not now be mowed oftener than once a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

NOVEMBER. 

Thb Dahlias, if not all killed by frost the preceding month, should 
now have their stems cut down to the ground previously to taking up the 
roots ; and the greenhouse plants being all removed, the ground should 
be dug over, having previously received a good dressing of vegetable 
mould and rotten dung. The half-hardy plants are now closely covered 
up with furze, or baskets of wicker-work ; over which mats are thrown 
in severe frosts, and straw, dead leaves, or moss are put over the roots of 
those plants which are only a little tender. In the greenhouse the prin- 
cipal points to be attended to are to keep the plants as diy as possible, in 
order to give them a season of rest, and to remove all the decayed leaves 
as soon as they appear. Air should also be admitted freely, whenever 
the weather is sufficiently dry. It must be observed, that exotic plants 
are as frequently killed by damp as cold ; no means therefore should be 
omitted pf keeping the air of a greenhouse as dry as possible during 
winter. The turf is mowed once during this month, if the weather 
should be open ; and the gravel walks seldom require any attention. 



DECEMBER. 

If the weather should be open^ the flower-beds planted in summer with 
Stocks, Verbenas, &c., should be dug two spades deep, and dressed with 
strong stable manure. In the greenhouse and pits, it may be observed, 
that thick coverings of mats save a good deal of flre-heat ; and that care 
should be taken to ventilate, by the admission of dry air, wherever it is 
practicable. 

If the grass should continue growing, the turf may be mown once 
during this month. The dead leaves should be kept in a heap, and 
frequently turned over, watering if the weather should be dry, to hasten 
their decay ; if thus treated, and sifted, they will make fine vegetable 
mould for the ensuing summer. The refuse wood from trees, and dead 
shrubs, &c., should be burnt for charcoal whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity, and the charcoal kept in a dry place for use. The pots which 
are not in use should be washed and wiped dry, and then laid one in 
another on their sides, but they should never be put one within another 
when they stand erect, as the weight is almost sure to break the lower 
pot. 



APPENDIX. 



Since publishing the first edition of this Work, it has been snggested 
to me that it might be very greatly improved by the addition of some 
plans of flower-gardens, accompanied by lists of plants of various kinds. 
Acting npon this suggestion, I have added to my Work this Appendix, in 
which I shall give foar plans of flower-gardens, designed by Mr. London 
himself, and published by him in the ** Gardener's Magazine" shortly 
before his death, with lists of plants for each, arranged by practical 
gardeners. I shall then give a few examples of rock-work, with lists of 
rock-plants, and plants for an Aquarium ; and I shall add to these a 
few other lists of plants adapted for different purposes. 



FLOWER-GARDENS. 

Fig, 61 is the working-plan of a geometrical flower-garden, which is 
intended to have gravel-walks between the beds. The beds themselves 
are all numbered, for the convenience of planting, and they are drawn to 
a scale which is given below the plan. The following list, will keep 
the beds full of flowers from June till October ; — , 



1. Verbdna, Purple King. 

2. Lobelia IiHtea, yellow. 

3. Salvia patens, with S. chamse- 

dryoldes, dark blue, round 
the sides ; and Sanvitdlia 
prociimbens, a dwarf annual 
with yellow flowers, in the 
bottom, to cover the ground. 

4. Bouvdrdia tripbylla, scarlet. 

5. Tournefortia heliotropioides, 

pale blue. 

6. Yerbdna, Le Grand Boule de 

Neige, white. 

7. Campanula carp&tica, d^k 

blue. 

8. Verbdna, Lady Middleton, pale 

lilac. 

9. Same as No. 3, 

10. Pentst^mon gentianoides coo- 

clneus, scarlet. 

11. Verbdna, Rival King, purple. 

12. Ldtus jacobeeus liiteus, yellow. 

13. Diplacus glutindsus, orange yel- 

low, in the vase, with Lo- 
belia Erlnusy blue, to droop 



over the sides; and (Eno- 
thdra macrocdrpa, pale yel- 
low, in the bed. 

14. PetiUnia, Laura, purple. 

15. Verbena, G^ant des Batailles, 

crimson. 

16. Heliotrdpium peruvidjium, 

violet. 

17. Pelargdnium, Helen Lindsay, 

rose scarlet. 

18. Pelarg6nium, Tom Thumb, 

brilliant scarlet. 

19. GalceoltUda rugdsa, yellow. 

20. Lobdiia specidsa, dark blue. 

21. Nieremb6rgia filicatilis, French 

white. 

22. Yerbdna Tweedie^na sup^rba, 

dark crimson. 

23. Heliotrdpium Yoltaireanum, 

dark purple. 

24. Orucian^lla styldsa, pale rose. 

25. Pelargdnium Manglesii, varie- 

gated white. 

26. Pelargdnium zondle, Frogmore, 



37. (UeeoUiu, Cloth of dold, 

23. AnaglUlu cairiilea grand]- 
fldn, d&rk IiId«. 

50. Nieremb^gis oaljcliut, 

I. Ye^1l^Dt^ Qenenl Simpson, 

51. Fettkoii, Prmeeu Helsna, 

52. Terbino, Mc plug ultra, 

p&le pink. 
ftS. FeUrgAniDm, variegated 

iTj-lMved whita. 
a, Ag^radiin meiic^nm, p&la 

blue, to b« pegged 

S5. Fetdais. Iauts, purple. 
". Anag&Uu HonSlll mttjar, 

dark bla«. 
S7. Lobelia, SpeeioKa Putoni 

major, pate blue. 
3S. FelargAuium, Foncb, scar' 

39. Ag^ratum grandifldrnm, 

pale bine. 

40. Fettlnta, Laura, purple. 

41. Anag&Uia FhUltpsii, dark 

blue. 

42. Lobelia, Specioaa Paxtonl 

nisjor, pale bine. 

4S. FelacgADiuin, Ibe Shmb- 

land, scarlet. 

44. Pelargonium, Oomte de 

Morn;, rose scarlet. 

45. HeliatrSpinin, R«ine des 

B£liotro|ies, violet. 
4fl. Teib^na teacrioldea, vhito. 
47. Petinia, pnride. 
'" Mierembdigia intermMia, 

19. SanvitillJaprocfinibeDSijel- 

GO. B&lTiap&tanB,Jre.,tlieaame 

as No. 3. 
El. Campinula Barraliari, pal« 

. Verbena, Ife plna nltra, 
pale pink. 
S3. Pentst^moD, Lord Cljde, 

/ 64. VerUna, Pnrple 5at>s. 
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55. OalceoUriai Cloth of Gold| 

yellow. 

56. Same as No. S. 

57. Camp^ula garg&nica, Uue. 



58. Verbena teucrioldes^ -white and 

pink. 

59. Bouv&rdia spUndens, scarlet. 

60. Same as No. 18. 



Should these beds be thought too small, Nob. 1 and 2, 6 and 7, &o., 
may be joined together, so as to reduce the number of beds to thirty- 
eight, which may be planted according to the following lists, furnished 
by Mr. Ayres, according as the garden may be wished to display its 
greatest beauty in spring, summer, or autumn. It will be observed 
that the first list consists chiefly of bulbs and low-growing herbaceous 
plants, which flower from January to the middle of May ; the list for 
summer consists of hardy annuals and biennials, which should be brought 
forward ready to transplant the moment the bulbs have done flowering 
and are removed ; and the list for autumn consists chiefly of greenhouse 
plants, such as Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, &c Standard Bose- 
trees may be planted in the central beds. 

I. Lv^foT Spring, 



1. Blue Crocuses. Pale lilac. 

2. Anemones. Pale blue. 
8. Anemones. White. 

4. Alyssum sax&tile. Yellow. 

5. Hyacinths. Dark purple. 

6. BAnunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 

7. Crocuses. Yellow. 

8. Heartsease. Variegated. 

9. Tnlips^mixed^common. Various 

colours. 

10. Tolips^Boyal Standard. Various 

colours. 

11. Hyacinths. White. 

12. Tulips. Yellow. 
18. Hyacinths. Blue. 

14. Tulips, Due Van Thol. Scarlet, 

and Yellow. 

15. Hyacinths. Bed. 

16. Crocuses. Purple. 

17. Heartsease. Variegated. 

18. Tulips, mixed, common. Bed, 

yellow, and white. 

19. BanunculuseSy Turban. White. 



20. Anemones. Pale blue. 

21. Hyacinths. Dark purple. 

22. Alyssum sax&tile. Yellow. 

23. Crocuses. Pale lilac. 

24. Anemones. White. 

25. Banunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 

26. Crocuses. Yellow. 

27. Heartsease. Variegated. 

28. Tulips, mixed, common. Bed, 

yellow, and white. 

29. TuUps, Gold Standard. Bed 

and yellow. 

30. Hyacinths. White. 
81. Tulips. YeUow. 

32. Hyacinths. Blue. 

33. Hyacinths. Bed. 

34. Tulips, Due Van Thol. Scarlet 

and yellow. 
85. Tulips, mixed, common. Bed, 
yellow, and white. 

36. Heartsease. Variegated. 

37. Crocuses* Purple. 

88. Banunculuses, Turban, White. 



II. LUt for Summer, 



1. Clintdnia pulch^lla. Blue. 

2. Cl&rkia pulch611a alba. White. 
8. Goddtia bifrons. Pink and 

white. 

4. Yellow Wallflower. Yellow. 

5. Nemdphilainsignis. Bright blue. 

6. Nemdphila atomiria. White. 



7. Leptosiphon densifldms. Pale 

purple. 

8. Goddtia Lindley&na. Bose and 

white. 

9. Erysimum Perowskillnum. 

Orange. 
10. ^o\^\^ ak\;rv^vsd>^^. '^^^. 
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11* Collinsia bf color. Lilac and 

12. Gllia tricolor &lba. White. 

13. Gflia tricolor. White and 

purple. 

14. Nemdphila insignia. Blue. 
16. Cl&rkia pnlch^Ua. Rose. 

16. Collinsia grandifldra. Parple 

and bine. 

17. Scbizop^talon Walkeri. White. 

18. Clarkia ^legans. Lilac. 

19. Godetia rubiciinda. Parple. 

20. Gl&rkia pulch611a &lba. White. 

21. Nepi6philainsignis. Bright blue. 

22. Yellow Wallflower. Yellow. 

23. Olintdnia pnlch^lla. Blue. 

24. Gt>d^tia rubiciinda. Parple. 

25. Nemdphila atom^^. -White. 



26. LeptoslphonandroB&cens. Lilac 

27. Qoddtia rdsea &lba. Rose twd 

white. 

28. Erfsimam Perowski&num. 

Orange. 

29. I9em6phila insignia grandiflora. 

Pale blue. 

30. Collinsia bicolor. LUae and 

white. 

31. Gilia tricolor &lba. White. 

32. Gilia tricolor. White and 

purple. 

33. Cl&rkia palch611a. Kose. 

34. NoMna prostr&ta. Blue. 
85. Ibdris ambelld.tus. Purple. 

36. Schizop^talon W&lkeri. White. 

37. Collinsia grandiflora. Parple. 

38. Godetia Bomanzdvii. Purple. 



III. List for AMlwmn* 



1. Yerbfena, The Colonel. Scarlet. 

2. Cruciandlastyldsa. Flesh colour. 

3. Yerbdna teucrioides c&mea. 

Flesh colour. 

4. Pelargdnium, Alma. Yarie- 

gated. 

5. Lobelia apeciosa. Crj^stal 

Palace var. Blue. 

6. Lobdlia, Paxtoni major. Pale 

blue. 

7. Yerbena, Purple King. 

8. Pelargdnium, Tom Thumb. 

Scarlet. 

9. Calceolaria rugdsa. Yellow. 

10. Lobdlia axill^s. Pale blue. 

11. Petiinia phoenicea. Purple. 

12. Verbena, Ne plus ultra. Rose. 
18. Yerbena, White Lady. White. 

14. Pettinia h^brida. Purple. 

15. Heliotrdpium corymbdsum. 

Pale purple. 

16. Nierembdrgia filicafilis. Lilac. 

17. Yerbdna, Fire Ball. Scarlet. 

18. (Enothdra Drumm6ndM. Yellow. 

19. Yerbdna, Andr6. Pale purple. 



20. Yerbdna, Ne plus ultra. Pale rose. 

21. Afiag&llia Mon611L Blue. 

22. Pelargdnium, ManglesiL Ya- 

negated. 

23. Yerbena ignea. Scarlet. 

24. Yerbdna teucrioides c&mea. 

Pale fleah colour. 

25. Campanula carp&tica. Blue. 

26. Yerbdna, Andr^. Pale purple. 

27. Pelargdnium, Scarlet Perfec- 

tion. Scarlet. 

28. Calceolaria integrifolia. Yellow. 

29. Anagdkllis Phillipsii. Blue. 

30. Petiinia, Lady Peel. Purple. 

31. Yerbdna, Lord Raglan. Rose. 

32. Yerbdna, Mont Blanc. White. 

33. Sendcio dlegans pldno. Purple. 

34. Heliotrdpium peruvidnum. 

Pale purple. 

35. (Enothdra macroc^rpa. Yellow. 

36. Yerbdna, Lady Yictoria Scott. 

Scarlet. 

37. Nierembdrgia intermddia. Purple. 

38. Toumef6rtia heliotropioides. 

Pale purple. 



The plftD for a flower- 
gardeo, Gg. 02, ai»iii»«8 the 
Bame apace as the deugn, 
Gg. 61 ; and botli may be 
BUTTDnnded b? a low wire 
fence, ool; 20 inches higb, 
for the sake of excluding 
rohbita. The beds are aup' 
posed to be on torf, and 
there Ua badn vith a fonii- 
tain in the centre compart- 
ment (n 30) and a laee on a 
pedestal in the eentrea of 
the two others (29). The 
following Hete ehowTariDus 
modea of planting this gar- 

LUti of Plant! for tht 
Flower Garden, fig. 62, 
bf Mr. Ajres. 

I. iMt for Spring. 
1. Hep&tica triloba, dou- 
ble. Dark-blue. 
' 2. A'ratae lilbida. White. 
3. Croeuaes, yellow Patch. 

Yellow. 
i. Bep&tiea triloba, dou- 
ble. Dark-red. 

5. Hep^ca triloba, doa- 

ble. While. 

6. Crnonsea, Cloth of Gold. 

Yellow and Brown. 

7. A'rabia rAsea. Ked. 

8. Omphalidea T^roa. 



White. 

10. Frfmnta Tulgilria, don- 
1 ble. Lilac. 

11. PrimnU anrfonla, bor- 

der Tarieties. V»- 
riona colonre. '^ 

12. Anemonea, donWe. \ 

Varions colonra. 

13. fiannncnlnsea. Ta- 

rionii colonra. 

14. HyadDtiis. Yarions 

eolonta. 

15. Hyacinths. Varions 
I colonrs. 
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16. Bannnculuses, double. Various 

colours. 

17. Anemones, double. Various 

colours. 
10. Primula auricula, border yarie- 
ties. Various colours. 

19. Fulmon&ria yirginica. Blue 

and purple. 

20. Dodedltheon Me&dla. Lilac. 

21. Omphalddes Y6ma. Blue. 



22. Fhl6x subumta. Bed. 
28. A'rabis alpina. White. 

24. Primula yulg^is, double. 

White. 

25. Hep&tica triloba^ double. Dark 

red. 

26. Crocuses, yellow Dutch. Yellow. 

27. Primula yulg&ris, double. Bed. 

28. Hep&tica triloba, double. Dark 

blue. 



II. List of Annuals for Summer, 



1. Nem6phila atomdria. YHiite. 

2. CoUinsia grandifldra. Purple. 
8. Gilia tricolor. White. 

4. Nem6phila insignis. Blue. 

5. Nol&na atriplidfdlia. Blue. 

6. Leptosiphonandros^us. Lilac 

and white. 

7. NoUna prostr&ta. Violet. 

8. Clintdnia pulch^lla. Blue. 

9. CoUinsia bicolor. Lilac and 

white, 

10. Cl&rkia pulch611a. Bose. 

11. Eschsch61tzia crdcea. Orange. 

12. Goddtia blfrons. Purple. 

13. C14rkia pulch^Ua &lba. White. 

14. Edtoca Tiscida. Blue. 



15. Lupinusn&nus. Purple and blue. 

16. Iblris corondjria. White. 

17. Ibdris umbell&ta. Purple. 

18. Clintdnia pulch^la. Blue. 

19. Cl&rkia 61egan8. Lilac 

20. Goddtia rdsea &lba. Bose and 

white. 

21. Erysimum Perowski&num. 

Orange. 

22. Leptoslphondensifldms. Purple. 

23. Nol&na prostrd>ta. Violet. 

24. Nem6phila phacelioides. Lilac. 

25. Nem6phila insignis. Blue. 

26. Gilia tricolor &lba. White. 

27. CoUinsia grandifldra. Purple. 

28. Nem6phila atomiLri& White. 



List of KcHf -hardy PlaMsfor Aviwavn, 



1. Verbena ignea. Dark scarlet. 

2. Pelargdnium, ivy-leaved. Va- 

riegated. 

3. Verbena Hendersdnii. Purple. 

4. Lobelia ramdsa. Blue. 

5. (Enothdra macroc&rpa. TeUow. 

6. Verbena purpurea. Purple. 

7. Pelargdnium Mangl^sii. Va- 

rieties. 

8. Verbena, Lord Leigh. Scarlet. 

9. Verbdna, White Lady. White. 
10. Verbdna Drummdndii. Lilac, 
n. Ldtus jacobse^us. Blackish. 

12. Calceoljk,ria rugdsa. Yellow. 

13. Pet^ia hybrida. Purple. 

14. Pelargdnium. Frogmore scar- 

let. 
15. Pelargdnium, Punch. ^caxVtt. 



16. Sendcio dlegans pldno. Purple. 

17. CalceoUriaintegriidlia. TeUow. 

18. Ldtus jacobsd'us. Black. 

19. Nieremb6rgia gracilis. Lilac. 

20. Verbena teucrioides. White. 

21. Verbdna Melindres latifdlia. 

Scarlet. 

22. Petdnia nyctaginifldra. White. 

23. Verbdna Purple King. Purpla 

24. (Enothera Drummdndii Yel- 

low. 

25. Anagdilis coerillea grandifldra. 

Blue. 

26. Nieremb6rgia intermddia. Pale 

yellow. 

27. Pelargdnium, variegated. 

White. 
•1%. "^«t\i\i\i'iv.'^<8i^\yit^a. Scarlet. 
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List of Plants for planting the Floioer- Garden, fig, 62, By Mr. Pringle. 



1. Snowdrops as an edging; the 

body of the bed of Moss 
Boses, dwarf. 

2. Hepdtica. Petunias, var. 

3. Hep4tica. Heliotrdpium pem- 

yi^nnm. 

4. Double Primrose. Provence 

Koses, dwarf. 

5. Double Primrose. Scotch S.oses. 

6. Crocuses. Calceolaria, var. 

7. Crocuses. Verbdna, var. 

8. Snowdrops. Perpetual Roses, 

dwarf. 

9. Narcissus. Select herbaceous 

plants. 

10. Narcissus, or other Bulbs. Se- 

lect herbaceous plants. 

11. Gentisina acatilis. S&lvia ffil- 

gens. 

12. Nem6phila insignis. Dahlias. 

13. Lasthdnia calif6mica. Dahlias. 

14. Dwarf Larkspur. Fuchsias. 

15. Claddnthus ar4bicu8. Fuchsias. 



16. Oolllnsia grandifldra. Dahlias^ 

17. Gilia tricolor. Dahlias. 

18. Primula cortusOides. S&lvia 

pd.tens. 

19. Scilla, or Hyacinths. Select 

herbaceous plants. 

20. SclUa, or other bulbs. Select 

herbaceous plants. 

21 . Snowdrops. Hybrid China Roses, 

dwarf. 

22. Sanguin^ria canaddnBi& Gerd.- 

nium, var. 

23. Addnis vemd,lis. Scarlet Gera- 

niums. 

24. Auricula, var. ChinaRoses, dwarf. 

25. Poly&nthus, var. Tea-scented 

Roses, dwarf. 

26. Scllla bifdlia. Senecio 61egans 

fldre-pldno. 

27. Erythrdnium D6ns C^is. Ldtns 

jacobiB^us. 

28. Snowdrops. Noisette Roses, 

dwarf. 



According to this plan, the centres of the two extreme figures may 
contain fancy baskets or vases for greenhouse plants in summer ; and the 
centre, a, may be a basin and fountain, if there is water at comi^and ; if 
not, Azaleas and other American plants, mixed with select standard Roses. 
If the beds Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 22, 23, 25, and 27, were planted ^xh Ame- 
rican plants, the garden might then be kept at much less annual expense 
of plants and labour. 

List of Plants for planting/ the Flower-Garden^ fig. 62. By Mr. James 
Call, Foreman in Duncombe Park Gardens. 



1. Lobdlia fdlgens, and Luplnus 

nd,nus. 

2. Mlmulus of dwarf varieties. 
8. Heartsease of varieties. 

4. Verbena Drumm6ndii, and V. 

Mellndres. 

5. Petunias of varieties, and Ana- 

g&llis Mon^lU. 

6. Escbscholtzia calif6mica, and 

Anag&llis grandifldra. 

7 . Alonsda Warszwlczi and Cl&rkia 

pulchella. 

8. CalceoUrias of varieties, and 

Colllnsia blcolor. 



9. Herbaceous plants. 

10. Herbaceous plants. 

11. Scarlet geraniums, and Verbena 

Tweedie&na. 

12. Cr^sula cocclnea, and Salpi- 

gI6ssis plcta. 

13. Salvia psLtens, and German 

Stocks. 

14. Fuchsias of varieties, and An- 

tirrhinum caryophylloldes. 

15. Dahlias of varieties, and Qer* 

man Asters. 

16. S&lvia cocclnea, and Dwarf 



^ ^ 



17. HTdnngm, It 

1 aW Am61- 

' geotiutfildeB, 
I P. fmUcfiEa 

■nd I(em6phila 

inafgniB. 
19. H«r])ae«aiu 

2Q. Herbaownii 

SI.HeUotrdpInni 

pernTiADuiii 
uid CoUdmia 
eooofoek. 
I 22. CBnothin 
Dniniln6ndi). 
Kod Nemtipliit* 



1. AntirrhlnQm 
Tivid fcEAtocm 

24. Tcrbinn Treed- 
ieiDft kUginu, 
and V. Sabiim. 

25. Poteutiltaa ••( 
varieties, oud 
BcbiiinUiiiB 

2fl. aearUa«ie of 

Tsrietiee. 
27. Vetlfteainclfa, 

and T, Melln- 

£8. Lobmapropln- 
qna, A ConvAI- 
tuluB minor. 
^. 63 is a de- 
sign for a small 

wiiichinajbej>laiit- 

aandp', Ealmiae b 
and/, and Kbodo- 
dendrone e and <■. 
Tbe central bed, d, 
being planted with 
/ Magaoiiaa. 




Pi/I. 64 ia a. desigufor a gi eel callectioa of Duhlloji 

»nd Hollyhocks. 

Tbe beds at a a embrace 
CDDtntst with the others, mo 



garden from being 
seen nt once vbea 
entering. — There 
□iftj also he a few 
{lUots of Juni- 
pers, DTDthetdsrk 
erergreena, aprin- 
kled dnwn the 



order to form a 
background to the 
Dobliae and Hol- 
Ijhooka : for this 
garden, like jSj. 
eSJaoDBoftliose, 
the beauties of 
vhloli 3,ra to be. 

lingk"g"ao«,"in 
the design /i;. 02. 
The Dahlia beds 
so diapcaed aa 
that every cariety 
ma; be emd frota 
the walk. The 
width of the beds 

> 3 feet, which 
will admit of two 

Dating with those 
'n the other. The 
rbole of the apace 
planted with Dah- 
lias ah oiUd be dug ont to the depth of 2 feet, andalajerof briclihHs, & 
placed at the bottom of the bed. which sliould tb«i he filled with rii 
liRht aoil. The Holljhocka ahoold nlao hare a bed dug cnl for lliem, ai 
fillu.1 with rioh soil. Both phinta grow betlerfor bariog s hiier of mann 
on the surface of theeoii, while Uiey are lonni'ni&Ba ftwsKt-Vi^a. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PLOWER-GAEDENS. 

The foregoing plans will give a general idea of the usual method of 
planting flower-gardens ; and, of course, the designs and the plants may 
be varied at pleasure. The principal points to be attended to» in order 
to make the beds of a flower-garden look well, are the size of the plants 
and their colours. 

With regard to the tize^ no plant shQuld be much higher than the 
others, and those that would grow taller should be pegged down. The usiial 
rule is, that no plant should exceed six inches in height in t^ bed eighteen 
inches wide ; and that the plants may increase about six inches in heighl 
for every foot the beds increase in width. The plants should not be too 
near, or they will be drawn up in height instead of spreading laterally ; 
and when this is the case, they never flower well, but become bare of both 
leaves and flowers towards the root. If plants should be in this state, the 
only remedy is taking up and replanting wider apart ; but it is generally 
best to use new plants, as the old ones which have been drawn up will 
generally have weakened themselves too much ever to do welL 

The management of the colours of plants in flower-beds is a point ai 
some difficulty ; but it is also reducible to rules. Every colour is said to 
contain within itself the germ of another colour, which, if mixed with it, 
would make black, or dingy white ; and these two colours harmonise 
better together than either would do with any other colour. It is well 
known that every ray of light may be divided into seven colours, which 
may be seen in a rainbow or in a prism ; and of these colours three are 
primitive or simple, and four coippound. Now, it is found that every 
simple colour harmonises best with a compound colour ; and thus, that 
the secondary colour of red, which is a simple colour, is gi'^en, which is 
a compound colour ; that of yellow, is violet or purple ; and that of blue, 
orange. It is found, also, that no primitive colour harmonises well with 
a compound colour composed from it. Thus, red does not look well with 
purple, which is composed of red and blue ; but it looks very well with 
green, which is composed of blue and yellow. It is true that in plants 
green is so common, as to come in contact with every other colour ; but 
we shall also find that there are so many shades of green, i^ to render 
the hue of the leaves in harmony with every varied tint that may be found 
in the flowers. Green is also the most agreeable of all colours to the eye. 
It may be further observed, with regard to colours, that certain colours, 
such as red, yellow, and orange, are what are called warm ; and that 
others, such as blue, lilac, and sea-green, are what are called cold : also, 
that where the walks in a flower-garden are of gravel, cold colours ought 
to predominate in the flowers in the beds ; and where the walks are of 
grass, warm colours ought to predominate among the flowers. 

The usual way to try the effect of a new mode of forming and plant- 
ing a regular flower-garden is, to make a plan of the intended design on 
paper ; and then, after colouring the walks green or reddish, according 
as it may be wished to have them of grass or gravel, to tint the beds 
according to the colours of the flowers to be planted on them ; or, what is 
better, to put coloured wafers otv the beds, as these will admit of being 
removed and shifted about at ']^\Q^xn«^ \K)\^\xQ>^t %^%<^ti has been pro- 
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duced. As soon as the colours for the different beds have been chosen, 
plants may be selected of the colours required, and brought forward in a 
reserve garden, till the beds are ready to receive them. 

When a flower-garden is to be laid out^ the ground is first dug over, 
raked, and made perfectly smooth. The plan traced on the paper is then 
transferred to the ground, generally in the following manner : The paper 
containing the plan is covered with regular squares, like the paper con- 
taining plans of the Berlin worsted work : the ground to be laid out is 
covered with similar squares, formed by sticking wooden pegs in the 
ground at regular distances, and fastening strings from peg to peg, till 
the whole ground is covered with a kind of lattice-work of string. Each 
string is then chalked and made to thrill by pulling it up about half-way 
between the pegs with a sudden jerk, and letting it go again ; this trans- 
fers the chalk from the string to the ground, which thus becomes marked 
all over with white lines, forming regular squares. The squared on the 
ground should be of the eame number as those on the paper, but larger ; 
the usual proportion is, every square inch on the paper is represented by 
a square foot on the ground. The pattern is then traced with a sharp- 
pointed stick, the proportion in each square being copied. Sometimes, 
when the pattern is simple, it is traced on the ground simply by chalked 
string stretched from peg to peg — the pegs being stuck into the ground at 
regular distances, which have been previously measured, having been 
enlarged from the plan traced on paper according to a regular scale, in 
the same way as the squares were directed to be enlarged, according to the 
previous^ plan. If a circle is to be traced, it is done by getting a piece of 
string the length of the diameter of the circle, with a piece of stick tied to 
each end. One stick is then driven into the ground in the centre of the 
circle, and a line is traced with the stick at the other extremity of the 
line, which is drawn out quite tight. An oval is made by tracing two 
circles, the outer line of one of which just touches the centre of each 
other ; short lines are afterwards made at the top and bottom, and the 
central lines are obliterated. A square only requires a peg at each 
comer, with a chalked string drawn from peg to peg ; and an oblong, or 
long square, is made by joining two common squares and taking off the 
corners if required. 

When the beds are traced out, the walks must be laid with either turf 
or gravel, and very great care must be taken to keep them exactly within 
bounds ; very great care must also be taken to keep the beds of precisely 
the proper form, as the least disproportion is seen in a moment in a regu- 
lar figure, and has a very bad effect. The plants should also be constantly 
attended to, so as to let them cover the beds entirely, and not project in 
the least beyond the outline ; for, however beautiful wildness and irregu- 
larity may be in some situations, in a regular flower-garden they can 
only give the idea of carelessness and neglect. 



• ROCK-WORK. 

It has been already stated in this work, that there are two kinds of 
rock-work, viz. , that which is intended to imltd.ti^ XkaA,\v:t"!NJ^ ^<ysw^v^ V^^-s^ 
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Jig. 0C)| add thikt which ia iiitGnded td serve inerelj oa a receptacle 
phmte (seejfif, BS) ; BometimeB with tiiG lut Icind of roak-work is ca 
hiocd an aqaunnm {eeafig. 67). Tbe firel of theee does not require auf 
pftrtioulir care in planting, eicepC that the rocks ehould not be over- 
abadowed b; lall trees ; bnt the eecoad and tliird kinds Deed ekilfol 
plsintiag, as their heaiity depeuds piincipslt; on the iiluitii thej contain. 
Tbe principal point to be atteudtid to in selecting plants for rock-work is 
to choose tliose that do not grow loo faat, and jet flower profusely ; as 
the gnat di^olty ia to keep each plant witbiu its proper bounde, and 
yet to hare the whole a mats of flowers. 

Lilt of Plants for Rod - ITori. 
The following plants are very snitahle for rock-work, to flower (ran 
Pebraar; to May; — W\il,t. The wood Anemone: Anemdne montftna ; 
tbe wbite HepdticB ; A'rabJB alt^na, and A. dlbida ; the white and 
Sootch Crocuses (Crflcos bififlrus) ; Lily of the Valley (Convaliaria mnjilis); 
Ibcrie semperrirens, and I. gihralUrioa ; Christmas Boee (Hellfhoriifi 
nlger) ; Snowdrops ; tbe white double Primrose ; and Sacguinjlriii 
d^Dsig. Blikt. Anemone apennlna ; CrOcas T6rnna; the bine E 




1 Piis p&niila ; Grape Hyaointh ; 3c!lTa pne'oox, S. T^ma, and 8. b 

iea; and Gcnti^na Eualilis. YdltM. Tbe Winter Aconite; AdAnit 

..rnUit ; Al^seum saidtile; Cr6cuB Bulphiiri'oa and 0. liilens, and the 

Cloth of Gold" Croons (C. snaianns) ; Tria lut6acens ; Narclaaus mloor, 

N. Bnlbocadinm ; Driba aitOldes ; the common Primrose ; and the C 
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slip. Purple. Aubridtia deltdidea ; A. purpurea ; Erinus alplnns ; the 
dog*s tooth Violet ; the common Violet ; the double lilac Primrose ; Chi- ' 
neae Primrose ; Saxlfraga oppositifMia ; Soldanella alpina ; Verbdna ; 
Lamb6rti, and V. Arraniina, &o. Bed, Sildne rubella ; Lychnis alpioa ; ; 
Pink Hep&tica ; double red Primrose ; and Oinerikria cru^nta^ though , 
this last must be kept in the house during winter, and only planted oat 
after its flower-bads have formed. Various kinds of Heaths, and some of , 
the Cape bulbs may be brought forward under glass, and planted out i 
when about to flower in a similar manner. For the summer months the : 
following flowers may be used : White, Ibdris Tenore&na ; Alyssum caly- 
clnum ; Ai/abis bellidifdlia, and A. petrae^a ; Actse^a racemdsa ; Achilla 
Olavdnnae ; White dwarf Oamp&nula ; Valerid.na mont^na ; Oard^mine 
asarifdlia ; Potentllla rup^stris ; and St^via Eupat6ria. Blue. Aquil^gia 
alpina ; Campanula rotundifdlia, 0. garg&nica, and 0. pfilla, Viola cucol- 
l&ta ; A'ster alplnus ; Luplnus nd.nus ; Periwinkle ; Lobelia gracilis ; L 
ceerdlea, and L. unidentita ; and the Oalathian Violet ; Sedum Sieboldii. 
Yellow, Gazd,nia specidsa ; Moneywort ; Lasth^nia calif6mica ; Bartdnia 
ailrea ; yellow Musk plant (Mlmulus moschdtus) ; Hoop Petticoat Nar- 
cissus ; and A'llium M61y ; Potentilla adrea ; Tritdnia uv&ria. Purple. 
Wild Geraniums of various kinds ; several kinds of Phl6x ; dwarf Asters ; 
and dwarf Stocks. Red. Anemone japdnica; Di&nthus deltoldes, and 
D. barbdtus; L;fchnisl8e'ta; Pink-flowered Gistuses, and Helianthemums ; 
Phl6x Drumm6ndii ; Khodiola rdsea ; Saponaria ocymoides, and S. cala- 
brica ; Saxifr^a sarmentdsa ; Linnsea bored.lls ; Erodium alpinum ; 
Selene Sch&fta; and several dwarf Pinks; Antirrhinum majus, and many 
other flowers of various colours, but which may be very appropriately 
introduced, including several foliage plants of different colours, such as 
the Stipa pennata, Cerastium tomentosum, and the Pampas grass. This 
list will serve to give an idea of the kind of flowers which are suitable. 
Many others will occur to every one fond of a garden. When an aquarium 
is added to the rock-work, as in fig. 67, it will be necessary to place a few 
aquatic plants in the water, and a few marsh plants round tbe borders of 
the pond, for which purpose I have subjoined the following list of suitable 
plants, some of which are quite hardy, and may remain in the water all 
the year, and others will require protection during winter. 

List of Aquatic cmd Marsh Plants. 

Two of the handsomest aquatics I know are AponogUon angustipiliumj 
and A. distcLchyon; they have both white flowers tinged with pink, and 
black anthers, which give them a very lively appearance. A. distdchyon 
is much the larger plant of the two. They are both tolerably hardy, but 
require protection during winter. Pontederia cOrddta has arrow-shaped 
erect leaves, and an upright spike of dark purple flowers. It is a native 
of North America, and is quite hardy in England. Biitomus umbellcUuSt 
the flowering rush, with its head of pink flowers, and A'corus CdlamuSf 
the sweet-scented water-reed, are tall showy plants, as is Cyp^rus Idngus, 
which last bears some resemblance to the Papprus of the Nile. For smaller 
plants, may be mentioned the little Frog-bit, Jffydrdcharis mdrsus-rance^ 
with its pure white flowers ; Hottdnia pal'dstrus, the water violet, with 
ita pretty pink flowers •, CdXla poXtUtm, ^'b ^%i«t dta^on ; Cdltlia 
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palHstris^ the marsli marigold ; Nymphafa dlba, the common water-lily ; 
Stratidtes aMdeSf the fresh-water soldier; Sagitthria sagittifblia^ tiie 
Chinese arrow-head, with its white and green flowers ; Pinguicida lusi- 
tdnica; Sdmoltts Valerdndi; VUldrsia nynvphotdes, the yellow-fringed 
buck-bean ; Cdmarum paliistre ; and Nuphar ddvena. The beautiful 
little Polygonum amphlbiumf the rose-coloured water-pepper, with its 
dark pink flowers, of which there is so much in the large piece of water 
opposite the palace in Kensington Gardens, is quite hardy ; as is Meny- 
dnthes trifolidUa^ the common buck-bean. These are all common ; but 
ThMia dealbdta, a curious black-and-white plant, and Trdpa ndtans, 
the water caltrops, also curious, are more rare. 

For the plants not aquatics, but which will thrive when they have 
their pots plunged in water, are the white A^rum (Cdlla CBtht6pica)f the 
tall scarlet Lobelias, and all the kinds of Mimulus. As a companion to 
the little Musk plant, I may recommend the Myosdtis pal&atriSf the true 
Forget-me-not, and Hottatonia ccerhleaj a pretty little plant, with very 
pale, star-like flowers. 

The following bulbs will also grow and flower splendidly with their pots 
half plunged in water : — Crlnum capinaej the white-striped, and purple 
Cape Mnums; Amarjllis specibsay BomQihrnes caXXedi Hipped&trum pur- 
pHreurrif and sometimes Valldta purpurea, with dark crimson, lily-like 
flowers ; Pancrdtium meaicdnum ; and Cahstimma purpurea, C. liiteaf 
and C. dlba. All these are half-hardy bulbs, and require protection 
during winter. 

SUNDRIES. 

Under this head I propose to give a few lists of plants suitable for par- 
ticular purposes, which I think it may be useful for amateur gardeners to 
know, in order to be able to select what may be required for any par- 
ticular purpose. Thus I have given lists of roses to aid the amateur to 
select from the long catalogues proffered by nurserymen. There are many 
plants which may be planted in pots, and brought forward in a hot- 
house, or by plunging in a hot-bed, so as to flower much earlier than in 
their natural season ; while other plants Inay be killed by similar treat- 
ment. It is therefore useful to know what plants will bear to be unna- 
turally stimulated with heat ; and I have given a list of those usually 
forced by the London nurserymen, so as to flower in February, March, 
and April. As many kinds of Cape Heaths are very ornamental in their 
flowers in winter, I have subjoined a list of those that flower about 
Christmas ; and I have added other lists of different kinds which have 
been suggested to me, in the hope of rendering this little book as useful 
as possible. 

Lists of Roses. 

Summer Roses. — Common and crested cabbage, common and crested 
Moss, Luxembourg. Damask. — Madame Hardy, Madame Zoetmans. 
Alba.— Sophie de Marcilly. — French or Qalliea. — Boula de Nanteuil, 
Kean, Ohl, Transon Qoubault, Blanchefleur* — Hybrid Chinese, Bourbon 
and Noisette. — Brennus, Charles Lawson, Ch6n^dole, Coupe d*H6be, 
Madame Boll, Madame Plan tier, Paul Rioaut) 'WUUa.'m. S^^^a. 
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AuTUifN BosBS. — Hybrid PerpetuaU, Angaste Mie» Baronne Fre- 
▼08t, Madame C. Crapelet, Caroline de Sansal, Catherine G-uillot^ Charles 
Lefebvre, Comtesse de Chabrillant, General Jacqueminot, Daohess of 
Sutherland, G6ant des Bataillea, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, La 
Beine, Lord Macaulay, Lord Baglan, Madame Blvers, Madame Alfred 
de Rongemont, Maurice Bemardin, Olivier Delhomme, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Pierre Netting, Senateur Yaisse, Turenne, Victor Yerdier, 
Madame Freeman, Mademoiselle Bonnaire, Le Rhone, Louise Odier, 
William Jesse. 

Bourbon, — Prince Albert, Sir Joseph Paxton, SouTenir de Malmaison, 
Souchet. 

Noisette, — America, Desprez d, fleurs Jaunes, Celine Forestier, Dean 
Hardy, Isabella Gray, Lamarck, Ophirie, Solfatare, Triomphe de 
Rennes. 

China, — Cramoisie Sup^rieure, Fabvier, Maijolin du Luxembourg. 
Mrs. Bosauquet. / 

Tea, — ^Bougere, Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, Madame Willermoa, 
Moiret, Niphetos, Souyenir d'£Uise YardoQ, Souyenir d*un Ami, Safrano, 
Yicomtesse de Cazes. 

YeUow JRosea. — Persian yellow, Harrisoni. 

Hardy Olimbinq, Runninq, os Trailiro Roses. — BouraauU, — 
Amides, Gracilis. 

Ayr^ire, and Hybrid <2i^to.— Bennef s Seedling, Dundee Rambler, 
Ruga, Splendens. 

Alba,— P6\icit€. 

The following are suitable for pillar roses in a conservatory : — Brennus, 
Charles Lawson, Coupe d'H6be, Gloire de Dijon, Paul's Vivid, Chdn6- 
dol6, Madame Louise Carique, Souvenir de Malmaison, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Cloth of Gold, Solfatare, and Fortune's Double Yellow China, which 
will grow to cover a large extent, flowering abundantly early in spring, 
and again late in autumn. 

Ornamental flowering Shrubs. 

Weigl6a rdsa, all the Mahonias, or Ash Berberries, Cean6thus azureus, 
and other kinds, Viburnum, various kinds, Spirse'a aerifdlia, S. b^lla, the 
Judas tree. Rose Acacia, and several kinds of Escalldniu, Azd,lea8, Rhodo- 
dendrons, K4lmias, P^via macrostycha. Double-blossomed red, and 
Double-blossomed white Chinese Peaches, Ribes atireum, sanguineum, &c., 
Persian lilacs. Daphne Mez^reum, Deiitzia gracilis, &c. 

Shrubs Flowering in Winter. 

Gdrrya elliptica, Chimondnthus Mgrans, Laui'ustlnus, Forsythia 
viridlssima. 

Perennial Plants flowering in Winter. 

Tassil^o frd,grans, Christmas Rose, Chrysanthemums, Dielytra spec- 
tslbilis, Violets, Due Van Thol Tulips, ScfUa prse^cox, Mops^dium ac&ule. 

List of Plants suitable for early Forcing, 
The common and PeTBiau lA\.wi%, ^Jaa ^^soLYDA^^^^TMi* ^caitbra, Lily of 
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the Valley, Koses, Abiitilon stri^tam, Cinerarias, Kalmias, Azaleas, 
Chinese Primroses, Ac^ia armslta, Heliotrope, Hydrangea, C&Ua 
ethiopica, Cinerarias, Lemon-scented Verb^a, Hyacinths, Van Thol 
Tulips, Camellias, Sweet Peas, and Mignonette. Pelargoniums, and 
dwarf Dahlias, are also generally brouglit forward in heat for flowering 
earlier than the ordinary time. 

LUt of Winter-flowering Heaths which blossom about Christmas, 

Erica hyem^lis, E. Archerikna, E. 611ula, E. yestita, and E. imbricslta, 
all with pink or red flowers ; E. grandindsa, E. Bowied.na, E. Lamberti- 
^na, and E. c&flra, the flowers of which are white, and those of the last 
species fragrant ; E. Sebdjia liitea, with yellow shining flowers ; and E. 
Massdni, with orange and green flowers. 

Plaints for Glass Cases. 

Ferns of various kinds, viz., the dwarf species of Aspldnium, Aspldium, 
Adi^tum (Maiden hair), Polypddium, Ptdris (the Brake), and Trich6- 
manes ; Lycopddium (the Club Moss), various species ; O'xalis acetos611a 
(the Wood Sorrel), Anemdne nemordsa (the Wood Anemone), Ver6nica 
alpina, the Bird's-nest Ne6ttia, or Ladies' traces, Dent^ria bulbifera, 
Paris quadrifdlia, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and various kinds of bulbs. 

Plants suitable for pegging down vn Beds. 

Nearly all the Verbenas ; the dwarf Dahlias ; the evergreen and all 
the trailing Roses ; most of the Petunias ; the Periwinkles ; some of the 
Lobelias : Cistus purpdreus, and other kinds of Cfstus and Heli&nthe- 
mum ; Crucian^lla stylosa ; Ehododdndron hirsiHtum ; Fuchsia glob6sa ; 
several kinds of Vaccinium ; Gaulthdria Sh&Uon ; C16matis montdna, 
and some other kinds of Clematis ; and generally dll kinds of trailing 
plants. 

Plants for Baskets, to hang dovm. 

Maurdndya Barclayd.na, Lophosp^rmum scd.Qdens, L. erub^scens, L. 
Hendersdni, and L. spect&bilis, Eccremoc^rpus scd,ber, Tfopse^olum 
peregrinum (the Canary-bird flower), Cobse^a scandens, and C. sc&ndens 
variegkta ; Conv6lvulu3 of various kinds. Moneywort, Nold^na atriplici- 
fdlia and prostr^ta. Campanula garg&nica and other kinds, I^obelia 
erinoides, L. sellidifdlia, L. gr&cilis, and other kinds; Marianthus 
csenileo-punct^tus ; Thuub^rgia ald.ta, T. a. &lba, and T. aurantiaca ; 
Verbena Melindres, and other kiiids ; Petunia nyctaginifldra, and some 
other kinds ; Ibdris sempervirens, and I. Tenore^na ; and various kinds 
of roses. 

RIBBON GA&DENINO. 

Of late years a mode of arranging plants in flower gardening, so as to 
form stripes or bands of difierent shades of colour, and called ribbon 
gardening, has become very fashionable ; and when the colours are well 
contrasted it has an excellent effect. - For this purpose the follombi^lv^ 
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«iU prove aeefnl to select from : — AmacflaChiiB melancb Aliens riibcr; ' 
Agathgga CfBlfeitiB nrg^tea Tariegita ; A'labis filbida Tarieg^ta ; A'tripla ' 
Loii^DsiB nlber ; Ceutiurea argSntea, 0. RagnslDa, C. candjdlssima, and I 
C. gjrmnseirpa ; Cineriria maritinia ; Ceriatinm lomentisnni, C, Bieiwi' , 
Btelnii; Caiens Tenab^elti, C. Blfiiuci, C. nSgricana, C. marmor^ls ; 
FBrf{Lgiam gr&ude ; ODaphllium lanittuin; Lobelia spedftBa, L. Faxto- 
nidna; Lonfcera almw-retioaliLta ; MaMlmia maritima ; Felarganinmi, | 

egated jioM and eilrer Iraved ; Fcrilla nankiDenaiB ; TropaEolnma ; 
Terbeoaa ; TtDia mS^oT Tariegilta. 



Beieral kinds of ornamental folingtd plants have lately heea turned ont ; 
of pots in sammcr aad planled in well-drnitii>d soil in aitoations eheltpred ! 
from oold winds, and generally on elope?, natural or artificial, facing the ' 
south, su that the sun's raja may bava a more powerfnl effect in render- ; 
ing the Boll varmer for tbe conla of the plants than if these had been < 
planted on level gmiiDd. Moreover, superflaonB moiature can readily 
9S dovn the slnpea. I( is eeaentially nntessary that no stagnant mols- 
ra should remain about the toots; and the soil should be rich, light and 
porous. In this wny the fulloning, mostly subtropical, plants have been 
BuccBHsfolly grown in sammer, at Which season, from the grandeur of 
their foliage, they offer a magnificent appearance. AriUia papyrtfera, 
A. Siebdldi ; Amndiniria hicita; AnJudo dOnai, A. dOuax varJeg^ta; 
Calihliuni eecaleatom, G. odDrDiD, aad others; Caanos; Ciuerarin plats- 
nifAlia ; PerdtuiUidia linens; Q&nnera si^hra ; Montagnieahentcleifolia; 
F&nicum pahniFdlium ; Ph6ruiium tSaai; RiclDUBBsngalneua, andobhera j 
Solemn argeut^iim, and others ; Wigandia coracasiua. 



As many persons having amnll gardene are at a loss for a place in which 
to keep their half-hardy plants during winter, I hace thought it may be 
ufteful,to give a 
Bh rt desenp 




fig. 68 ; or if mannro cannot be rem 
bricia lined with straw gr bay will do, 
be placed as eloeel; ia possible ; 
and wfacrs lUKtiure can be ob- 
buned Basil;, B little ma; be I»id 
on tbe earth ia each pot, Setue 
BuBelaa matting, old otrpet, tar- a 
paulin, 01' baize, ma; then be 
coiled oier the top and «dea of 
the frame, and a piece left loose 
to hane donn is front like n car- 
' I. Whea tbe weather is Tery 

in, an additional covering of 

iting, or old blankets may Ija 
thrown over the frama ; but the 

:aiii in front should be thrown 
up to admit the air, whenever the 
weather ia anffioiently mild | and 
the mat in front ahnnld be k?pt 
fastened up, and an oil -cloth 
■ jwn oTer the frame in con- 

led rains, lest the plants 
ahoald damp otT. 

Where there are tree Pteoniea 
:)r other plants ia the open gmiind, 
which reqnire a slight protection 
from spring frosts, nothing can be 



3r than w. 



-work cc 




liketbatahownatcin^jf.flS. The '* 
eiergreen Magnolias, the Austra- 
lian Acacias, and similar half-hardy trees, and the more delicate kinds 
of pines and firs, may be protected in the same manner ; while tbe 
smaller half-hardy shrubs, snch as theCistuses andHeliantbemuruH, may 
be protected by the smaller coverings shown at d and e ; and plants 
against a conservative wall, siich as China Roses for early fiowering, may 
be protected by the eoveringa shown at o and 4. These oovBrings may 
be made of plaited rushes, sewed together ; and mailing them will aflord 
excellent employment for poor women and chiblren in ai 



The above observationa may be rather considered as hints to amateur 
florists, than as directions for the management of a flower-garden ; but 
they will be useful to those who take an interest in the subject ; and Ui 
thuae who do not, no diractionB, however ample they may be, wiU be of 
iny aval!. No one, in feet, can ever make a good gardener, who has not 
I sivcere love for plants ; and I cannot conclude bet l«r than by adding, 
' in the words of Bay, who wrote on flower-gardens about two hundred 
' years ago ; — 

"The love of such a master will keep eac\i\miiCT-e'i«Aifii''t'™^'™" 
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and skill have collected ; for never was any art or excellence liked or 
loved by the ignorant ; it is knowledge that begets affection, and affec- 
tion inonueth knowledge. Love was the inventor, and is still the main- 
tainer of every noble science. It is chiefly that which hath made my 
flowers and trees to flonrish, though planted in a barren desert, and hath 
brought me to the knowledge I now have in plants and planting ; for, 
indeed, it is impossible for any man to have any considerable collection 
of noble plants to prosper uoless he love them ; for neither the goodness 
of the soil, nor the advantage of the situation, will do it without the 
master*s affection : it is that which animates and renders them strong 
and vigorous; without which they will languish and decay through 
neglect, and soon cease to do him service.*' 



! 
\ 

THE END. ; 
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